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Abtiole  I. 
Modem  TeUology. 


Philosophebs  of  ail  schools  hâve  practically  agreed  upou 
one  fundamental  fact  as  the  basis  of  metapliysical  spéculation 
— the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  However  much  théories 
may  hâve  differed  in  regard  to  its  essence,  the  Tact  of  a  First 
Oause,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  been  scarcelj  questioned. 
Only  in  the  Posîtivism  of  Comte  do  we  find  any  exception. 
He|;e  the  idea  of  law  replaced  the  idea  of  cause.  But  such 
a  System  can  hardly  be  called  a  philosophy.  It  is  rather  a 
plea  for  the  scieutific  method.  It  ignores  any  question  as  to 
the  orîgin  of  the  laws  which  science  discovers.  Yet  at  bcst 
Posîtivism  was  shor^lived  and  had  few  foUowers,  and  even 
Speucerian  Agnosticism  diverges  from  it  at  this  point.  ^'  We 
cannot  think  at  ail  about  the  impressions  which  the  external 
world  produces  on  us,  without  thinking  of  them  as  caused, 
and  we  cannot  carry  out  our  inquiry  concerning  their  causa- 
tien  without  inevîtably  committûig  ourselves  to  the  hjpothesis 
of  a  First  Cause  "  (First  Principles,  p.  87).  And  again  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  ^^  We  are  no  more  able  to  form  a  circumscribed 
idea  of  Cause  than  of  Space  or  Time  ;  and  we  are  consequently 
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obligea  to  think  of  tbe  Cause,  which  traiiscends  the  limits  of 
our  tlîought,  as  positive  though  indefinite"  (F.  P..  p.  93). 

We  are  justified,  then,  in  taking  tins  cotumon  point  as  a 
centre  from  which  the  wide-reaching  spéculations  of  countless 
philosophies  hâve  sought  the  circumterence  of  truth. 

Whether  the  belief  in  cause  and  effect  îs  a  primary  neces* 
sitj  of  human  thought,  or  the  resuit  of  the  expérience  of  the 
race,  the  fact  remaius  that  everj  mind  does  ask  for  the  cause 
of  an  event,  from  the  simplest  occurrence  of  dailj  life  to  the 
révolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  from  the  révolution  of  the 
earth  itself  to  the  origin  of  a  revolving  universe.  Theism 
finds  this  cause  in  self-existent  mind  ;  Materialism  in  self- 
existent  matter  ;  Pantheism  in  the  all-pervading  essence  ; 
Agnosticism  in  the  Unknowable  Something.  Still  ail  thèse 
Systems  agrée  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  something  is, 
however  much  they  may  disagree  as  to  what  that  something 
is.  Shall  we  grant  with  the  Materialist  that  matter  bas  quai* 
ities  80  unique  as  to  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient  to  produce  law,  harmony,  and  mind  ?  Shall  we  assume 
with  the  Pantheist  that  the  attributes  of  mind  and  matter, 
are  the  attributes  of  the  immanent  essence,  that  material 
phenomena  and  the  Ood  of  our  reason  are  one  ?  Or  shall  we 
say  with  the  Theist,  that  admitting  the  existence  of  a  First 
Cause,  we  are  justified,  from  the  universality  of  law,  in  af- 
firming  intelligence  as  an  attribute  of  this  Cause  ? 

Much  criticism  upon  the  theistic  argument  from  adaptation 
is  based  upon  a  wrong  conception  of  its  scope.  It  is  no  real  ob- 
jection to  this  argument  that  it  is  only  a  "  carpenter  theory.'* 
Ail  that  we  can  hope  to  prove  by  it  is  that  God  arranges, 
plans,  designs  the  universe.  Nor  is  it  an  objection  that,  rea- 
soning  from  a  finite  universe,  it  cannot  prove  an  infinité  Cre- 
ator. This  is  giving  to  the  teleological  argument  the  burden 
of  responsibility  belonging  to  entirely  différent  logical  proc- 
esses. This  argument  is  not  advauced  to  prove  the  existence 
or  the  infinity  of  a  God.  That  i)elong8  to  the  Ontological  or 
Cosmological  argument.  Nor  does  it  prove  the  moral  quali- 
ties  of  the  First  Cause»     The  argument  for  the  Divine  intelli* 
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geuce  logically  succeed»  the  argument  for  the  Divine  existence, 
and  précèdes  the  argument  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Di- 
vine Being.  Only  after  the  intelligence  of  the  First  Cause 
has  been  proved  is  it  possible  to  prove  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  First  Cause. 

The  argument  for  Mind,  theu,  can  be  separated  logically 
from  the  arguments  for  Existence,  Infinity,  and  Benevolence. 
We  call  it  the  modem  teleological  argument,  although,  in  the 
phraseology  of  Mr.  Hicks,  in  his  "'  Critique  of  Design-Ar- 
guments," it  is  eutaxiological.  We  are  not,  however,  satisfied 
that  the  distinction  between  eutaxiology  and  teleology  is  rad- 
ical, siuce  the  authority  for  this  distinction  lies  in  such  a  sép- 
aration of  will  and  intelligence  as  good  psychology  does  not 
warrant. 

lu  considering,  theu,  the  scientific  value  of  the  modem  tele- 
ological argument,  we  can  free  the  discussion  from  manj  of 
its  metaphysical  complications,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the  sim- 
ple question  well  formulated  by  Physicus:  ^^  Are  the  facts  of 
mind  and  matter  of  such  a  nature  that  they  compel  us  to  af- 
firm  intelligence  of  the  First  Cause,  of  the  Somelhing,  the 
entity  in  which  we  must  ail  believe  ?  " 

Tliat  the  adaptation  of  meuns  to  ends  is  an  attribute  of 
intelligence,  is  a  truth  which  has  become  an  axiom.  Every 
one  knows  that  an  author  has  a  thought  before  he  pens  the 
words  which  convey  it.  Every  one  believes  that  the  artist 
has  au  idea  which  précèdes  the  grouping  of  figures  and  the 
harmonizing  of  colors  expressing  the  idea.  This  idea.  then, 
in  the  language  of  the  schools,  is  the  **  final  cause  "  of  the 
picture.  Although  there  are  some  well  founded  objections  to 
the  tenu,  *'  final  cause/'  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used  with 
varying  meaniugs,  is  a  critieism  again^^t  ihose  employing  the 
term  rather  than  against  the  term  irself.  Some  technical 
Word  is  necessary  to  express  the  meaning  of  "  thought,"  or 
"idea,"  as  distinct  from  its  raaterial  expression,  and,  if  we 
limit  the  term  to  thiî^  meaning  it  cannot  be  confiising.  The 
final  cause,  then,  is  the  thought  which  précèdes  the  picture. 
Il  is  the  idea  directing  the  power  whici»  sélects  the  niaterial. 
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ohooses  the  colora,  and  guides  the  brush.  Over  the  kingdom 
of  efficient  causes  the  idea,  though  invisible  and  intangible, 
niles  with  régal  sway.  Ali  thèse  efficient  causes,  —  the  can- 
ras,  the  paint,  the  iinplenients,  the  inoving  force,  —  without 
which  the  picture  could  not  exist,  are  obedient  subjects  of  the 
kingly  idea.  If  the  picture  could  not  exist  without  the  action 
of  material  causes,  neither  could  the  action  of  inaterial  causes 
take  place  without  an  idea  to  guide  the  action. 

This  does  not  make  the  effect  précède  the  cause,  as  some 
déclare.  It  does  not  make  the  picture  précède  the  materials 
composii.g  it.  The  idea,  the  design,  the  purpose,  do  précède, 
but  thèse  are  not  tlie  picture.  They  are  onlj  the  guiding 
force.  There  is  the  same  différence  betweeu  the  thought,  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  its  embodied  form,  as  there  always 
is  between  the  idéal  and  its  inaterial  expression.  In  art  the 
means  are  chosen  which  shall  best  express  the  idéal.  But 
this  idéal  is  a  purely  mental  prodùct,  and  it  can  only  be  in- 
ferred  by  examining  the  finished  work.  In  science,  observa- 
tion suggests  the  idea  which  by  experiment  is  expressed  in  a 
form  for  practical  use.  Hère,  too,  the  idea,  the  thought, 
which  can  only  be  inferrcd  Irom  the  completed  whole,  is  the 
guiding  force.  Tlie  idéal  in  art  and  tlie  idea  in  science,  then, 
are  créations  of  mind.  Their  existence,  tliough  real^is  purely 
psychicaUand  remains  so  even  after  they  iiave  found  material 
expression.  Tliat  the  idea  and  its  embodied  form  are  forever 
distinct  does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Tlie  design  bears  invari- 
ably  tiie  same  relation  to  tiie  action  of  efficient  causes,  that 
the  action  of  efficient  causes  bears  to  tlie  resuit.  Tliat  this 
proportion  is  complète,  that  there  is  an  idea  preceding  the 
action  of  material  causes  forming  the  world,  remains  to  be 
proved. 

The  question  then  arises,  —  Is  there  anything  in  the  uni- 
verse  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  effects  everywhere 
visible  are  produced  through  the  agency  of  material  causes 
guided  by  a  pre-existent  idea  ?  The  question  of  the  origin  oi 
thèse  causes  does  not  belong  hère.  We  are  not  discussing 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  We  are  concerned  only  witli  the 
intelligence  of  God.  og.zed by Google 
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In  searclling  for  some  gênerai  principle  wliich  shall  snm  up 
for  us  the  Tacts  of  tlie  nniverse,  the  one  wliich  présents  itself 
most  strikingly,  is  the  all-pervading  reigti  of  law.  That  the 
same  conséquent  results  from  the  same  antécédent  under  the 
8&me  circumstances,  is  a  commonplace  of  science.  It  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  science.  It  expresses  and  circum- 
scribes  tlie  whole  duty  of  the  scientist.  When  he  leaves  the 
domain  of  natural  law,  and  relinquishes  the  search  for  mate- 
rial  causes,  ho  abandons  the  sphère  of  natura!  science,  and 
intrudes  upon  the  rcalm  of  metuphjsics. 

But  there  arelaws  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  although  the 
study  of  thèse  laws  belongs  to  a  différent  department  of  sci- 
ence. Universal  validity,  however,  is  afiirmed  as  strongly  and 
as  consistently  of  thèse  laws  as  of  the  laws  of  matter.  If  law 
is  an  expression  of  iiiaterial  necessity,  it  is  alsoan  expression 
of  psychical  necessity.  If  law  tells  us  that  steam  moves  the 
engine  with  unwearied  speed  from  shore  to  shore,  so  docs  it 
also  tell  us  that  association  of  ideas  movcs  the  trains  of  our 
thoughts,  with  darting  spced,  from  worM  to  world. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  one  of  the  fnnctions  ol  the 
mind,  the  wlll,  psychical  laws  are  universal  and  unalterable. 
But  practically  tins  is  not  an  exception,  since  the  will  has 
unique  laws  of  its  own.  The  argument,  nevertheless,  would 
not  be  afiected  should  we  admit  that  the  will  is  an  exception 
to  the  universality  of  law  ;  for  what  we  wish  to  prove  is  not 
that  law  is  everywhere,  but  that  design  is  evcrywhcie. 

We  say  that  design,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  is  an 
attribute  of  intelligence,  but  thèse  dosigns  are  wholly  carried 
ont  by  the  exerlion  of  the  will.  The  will  is  the  very  power 
by  whicli  our  purposc^  are  accomplished.  A  man  plans  a  pic- 
ture,  a  poem,  a  systeni  of  philosopiiy,  and  the  will  is  the  mov 
ing  force  which  gives  liis  thoiight  expression.  Desi^ni,  then, 
is  exactly  co  extensivc  with  the  will.  But  îaw  and  the  action 
of  the  will  in  man,  account  for  ail  the  phcnomena  of  the  nni- 
verse. Design  isco-extcnsivewitii  the  will.  If,  now,wecanshow 
that  there  is  anything  in  law  which  implies  design,  purposo, 
end,  we  prove  that  design  is  also  co-extenrtive  with  l^FIr-îf^îp 
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design  is  universal  ;  and  that  it  lias  its  origin  in  an  ultimate, 
intelligent  Will  which  acts  as  the  guiding  force  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  relation  of  Law  to  Design  ?  Does  a  scientific 
analysis  warrant  the  assertion,  as  a  fact  of  science,  that  Law 
exists,  and  can  exist,  only  as  it  is  an  expression  of  Design  ? 

Law  is  not  a  tangible  thing  which  can  be  seen,  or  felt,  or 
tasted.  It  is  a  relation,  a  mode  of  action  It  is  a  fact  that 
fire  will  burn  wood.  Law  détermines  the  action  of  the  effi- 
cient causes,  wood  and  fire.  Bring  the  causes  together  and 
law  predicts  the  effect.  Law  tells  us  what  resuit  may  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  contact  of  certain  chemicals.  It  tells  us  that 
a  bodj  in  motion  has  a  tendency  to  remain  in  motion.  In  a 
word,  law  is  the  unchanging  mode  of  action  ot  efficient  causes. 
Hâve  thèse  two  facts,  law  and  design,  any  characteristic  in 
common  which  compels  us  to  affirm  that  the  one  is  co-exten- 
BiTe  with  the  other  ?  Are  design  and  law  différent  facts,  or 
obverse  sides  of  one  fact  ? 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  final  cause,  the  pre-ex- 
istent  idea,  is  its  constructiTe  power,  its  guiding  force.  It 
sélects  the  material  and  adapts  the  parts  for  the  êàke  of  the 
future  resuit.  This  future  resuit,  tho  embodied  form,  becomes 
thus  the  ohject,  to  accomplish  which  the  final  cause,  the  design, 
chooses,  plans,  and  arranges  the  material.  To  accomplish  tins 
object,  to  give  an  idea  an  embodied  form,  to  put  the  thought 
in  the  picture,  the  idea  in  the  machine,  the  forces  of  efficient 
causes  are  used  as  means  to  the  end.  The  inventer  of  the 
electric  light  uses  a  battery  to  carry  out  his  design.  There 
are,  then,  three  distinct  conditions  necessaryfor  evcry  produc- 
tion—  the  idea,  which  is  psychical,  the  means,  which  are 
physical,  and  the  object,  which  is  to  give  an  idea  a  material 
expression.  Final  cause,  therefore,  wherever  we  find  it, 
transforms  cause  and  effect  into  means  and  end.  Is  thesam« 
true  of  law  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  through 
law  materials  are  adjusted  for  the  sake  of  the  future  resuit  ? 
Do  the  planets  revolve  in  tlieir  orbits  because  the  force  of 
gravity  exists  ?  Or  does  tlie  force  of  gravity  exist  in  order  to 
keop  tlio  planets  in  their  orbits  ?      If  the  latter  is  (J^f^Kfe 
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évident  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  means  employed  to 
carry  out  this  design.  Cause  and  eSect  converted  into  means 
and  end  mnst,  therefore,  be  the  basis  on  wliich  law  is  identified 
with  design. 

To  say  that  law  is  invariable  is  mère  tautology.  Invaria- 
bility  is  law.  Begular  succession  of  phenomena  is  law.  Al- 
though  the  whole  meaning  of  the  tenu  is  condensed  into  either 
of  thèse  words  —  invariability,  regularîty, — ^yet  law  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  regular  production  of  the  same  resuit,  as- 
sumes a  new  phase.  This  phase  indicates  that  behind  the 
law  ezists  the  mind. 

A  single  action  implies  little  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
action,  but  the  regular  récurrence  of  thèse  actions  implies  a 
fixed  purpose.  Begularity  characterizes  ail  the  opérations  of 
man.  His  présence  at  the  office,  the  studio,  the  library,  ail 
imply  a  conscious  design.  A  single  obstruction  on  a  railway 
may  be  accidentai,  but  several  successive  obstructions  rendors 
the  inference  of  a  purpose  legitimate.  A  person  may  walk  in 
a  certain  direction  with  no  spécial  reason,  but  the  daily  walk 
in  this  direction  implies  a  fixed  purpose.  In  the  realm  of 
design,  then,  regularity  implies  an  intention  in  relation  to  a 
future  resuit,  an  intention  of  carrying  out  some  idea  to  gain 
an  end.  Tet  ail  science,  indeed,  ail  humau  actions  are  based 
on  the  assumption  of  the  uniformity  of  naturels  laws.  The 
very  fact  that  the  same  effect  always  does  resuit  from  the 
action  of  the  same  causes  under  the  same  circumstances,  in- 
dicates that  the  efiect  was  a  designed  effect.  The  very  fact 
that  the  force  of  gravity  always  doeè  keep  the  planots  in  their 
orbits  indicates,  not  that  the  plauets  keep  their  places  because 
the  force  is  there,  but  that  the  force  of  gravity  ezisted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  guiding  the  planets. 

The  idea  which  is  the  guiding  force  of  human  actions  sug- 
gests  that  something  of  like  nature  is  the  guiding  force  of  in- 
variable law.  The  same  regularity  which  in  human  actions 
implies  purpose,  mind,  in  law  implies  something  analogous  to 
mind. 

Yet  there  is  another  phase  in  the  aspect  of  law  which  does 
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more  than  xmply  the  mind  behind  it.  It  proves  tliat  mind 
must  bo  behind  it.  Tlius  far  the  analogj  between  law  and 
design  has  been  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  law  compels  the 
same  future  event  to  follow  the  action  of  the  saine  efficient 
causes,  while  design  makes  thèse  efficient  causes  means  to 
bring  about  the  future  event.  The  existence  of  efficient 
causes,  then,  is  absolu  tel j  necessarj  in  botii  law  and  design. 
In  design  they  form  the  middle  term  in  the  séries,  idea,  moans 
and  end.  In  law  they  are  the  necessary  conditions  precedin^ç 
the  corresponding  effects.  The  action  and  reaction  of  efficient 
causes  is  a  conséquent  of  law.  The  bringing  together  of  thèse 
efficient  causes  sothat  the  action  will  take  place,  is  the  means 
by  which  the  idea  reçoives  an  cmbodied  form.  The  mode  of 
action  of  the  forces  producing  the  océan  tides  is  governed  by 
law.  The  mode  of  action  of  the  forces  producing  the  statue 
is  governed  by  design.  Yet  the  existence  of  both  the  océan 
tides  and  the  statue  is  dépendent  upon  the  action  of  efficient 
causes.  Tlie  statue  demands  an  idea  for  a  guiding  force.  Do 
not  the  océan  tides  also  demand  an  idea  for  a  guiding  force  T 

The  fact  that  the  same  causes  are  brought  together  and 
made  to  produce  the  same  effect,  that  the  action  of  law  is  uni- 
form,  is  itself  a  principle,  a  law,  which  demands  explanation. 
But  the  cnly  possible  grounds  of  this  uniformity  are  found  îa 
the  agency  of  chance,  or  the  properties  of  mattor,  or  the  action 
of  mind.  The  forces  forming  tlie  brain  unité  in  makingittlie 
organ  of  tliought,  and  only  chance,  matter,  or  mind,  can  bo 
responsible  for  the  combination  of  thcir  forces.  Whatever 
the  darkness  which  envclops  thcir  union,  tlie  unvarying  resuit 
—  thougiit — can  be  traced  to  no  other  sources.  To  chance, 
matter,  or  mind,  tiien,  we  shull  look  for  our  explanation  of 
the  order  and  harraony  in  the  world  of  mind  and  matter,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  uniformity  of  law. 

To  affirm  that  the  combination  of  the  atoms  producing  the 
universe,  with  ail  the  grand  uniformity  of  naturo's  laws,  it 
the  product  of  chance,  is  to  affirm  what  few  athcists  or  anti- 
theists  of  the  présent  day  would  caro  to  défend.  Even  Piiysi- 
cus  himself  banishes  this  hypothesis,  and  déclares  that  the 
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alternatives  are  not  Chance  and  God^  but  Force  and  God.  It 
is  a  time-honored  argument  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
produce  a  poem  bj  tlirowing  togetlier  the  letters  of  tlie  alpha- 
bet, even  if  the  throws  were  infinité  in  number.  Yet,  how- 
ever  convincing  in  popular  acceptation,  this  argument  has 
given  place  to  the  more  philosophical  reason  that  chance  itself 
is  governed  by  law.  But  law,  hère  as  elsewhere,  must  he  ex- 
plained.  In  the  primordial  state  the  chances  of  ordcr  in  the 
combination  of  atoms  forming  the  world,  were  to  the  chances 
of  disorder  as  one  is  to  the  possible  number  of  combinations. 
Tho  doctrine  of  chance,  therefore,  requires  us  to  l>elievc  that 
the  world  happened  to  take  its  présent  orderly  form  ont  of 
infinité  possibilities  of  disorder.  Bj  common  consent  the 
doctrine  of  chance  is  set  aside. 

For  the  origin  of  the  unîformity  of  law,  the  ground  of  or- 
derly comb'nation,  we  must  look,  then,  to  the  propertics  of 
matter  or  to  the  agency  of  miud. 

If  we  give  to  matter  this  power  of  producing  order,  of 
always  forming  the  same  resuit  from  the  same  combination 
of  forces,  we  bave  a  rigiit  to  ask  what  this  attractive  force  is 
wbich  draws  the  atoms  togetlier  so  that  they  form  efiicient 
causes — causes  whîch  are  always  uniform  in  their  efiects. 
What  is  the  property  by  which  matter  spontaneously  com- 
bined  in  such  proportions  that  o  revolving  world  and  thinking 
men  were  produced  ? 

To  say  that  matter  comes  together  in  right  proportions 
throu8:h  its  own  peculiar  nature,  is  to  say  that  fire  burns  be- 
cause  it  does.  Grant  that  tho  atoms  of  tlie  brain-cells  bave 
the  property  of  producing  tiiought  by  motion  ;  yet  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  is  still  unexpluined.  When  we 
eonsidcr  the  combination  of  causes  in  the  eye  alone,  we  give 
to  matter  a  property  of  niind,  in  affirming  that  it  is  capable  of 
gotting  itself  together  in  such  a  shape  that  it  doe9  produce 
sight.  It  may  be  a  property  of  the  différent  parts  of  the  eye, 
wlien  combined,  to  produce  sight,  but  disregarding  the  agency 
of  miud,  the  parts  happened  to  corne  together  in  the  right 
proportions,   or   matter   itself  has  an  attractive  force  which 
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Works  for  an  end.  To  assert  the  former  is  to  revert  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  chance  ;  and  to  assert  the  latter  is  to  beg  the 
question.  If  we  dîscard  chance  we  must  admit  that  law  is 
uniform  in  action  for  the  sake  of  producing  an  orderly  world. 
An  orderly  world  thus  becomes  the  object  of  this  uniformity 
of  action,  whether  this  object  has  a  conscious  existence  in 
mind,  or  an  unconscious  existence  in  matter.  The  final  cause, 
therefore,  is  présent,  whatever  its  source. 

Between  chance  and  finality,  then,  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  It  takes  an  exact  adjustment  of  parts  to  produce 
the  eye.  To  say  that  matter,  from  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  combinations  offered,  spontaneously  took  one  which  pro* 
duced  sight,  is  to  say  that  matter  itself,  in  taking  this  form, 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  the  sight. 

No  one  would  défend  the  doctrine  of  chance,  yet  few  real- 
ize  that  the  moment  we  discard  it  we  must  adopt  finality.  Tlie 
moment  we  admit  that  chance  could  not  produce  an  orderly 
world,  we  admit  that  the  combination  of  atoms  which  did  pro- 
duce an  orderly  world  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  an  orderly 
world.  Let  us  not  disguise  finality,  and  refuse  to  recognise 
it  under  its  mask.  If  it  was  a  property  of  matter  to  choose 
a  combination  which  produced  the  présent  world,  the  finality 
is  there,  whatever  be  the  character  or  name  of  this  finality. 

We  allow,  it  will  be  said,  that  in  discarding  the  doctrine  of 
chance,  we  admit  the  existence  of  finality.  We  admit  that 
matter,  in  taking  spontaneously  the  combination  which  pro- 
duced sight  acted  as  if  sight  was  ihe  object  for  which  the  parts 
were  combined.  We  admit  ail  this,  but  westill  maintain  that 
this  very  power  is  a  property  inhérent  in  matter.  Call  it  final- 
ity if  you  like.  Say  that  matter  combined  for  the  sake  of  the 
sight,  yet  what  ri^ht  hâve  we  to  say  that  because  finality  is 
known  to  us  in  connection  with  conscious  intelligence,  that 
finality  in  matter  must  be  due  to  the  same  source  ? 

Since  design  is  co-extensive  with  the  will,  and  since  the  uni- 
formity of  law  could  not  be  due  to  chance,  we  hâve  found  that 
design,  purpose,  finality,  exist  everywhere.  But  is  the  finality 
exhibited  in  the  uniformity  of  law   the   same  in  kÎQd  as  the* 
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finality  exhibited  in  the  actions  springing  from  tlie  will  ?  The 
designs  which  characterize  the  actions  of  man  are  known  to 
spring  from  self-conscious  intelligence.  To  what  source  shall 
we  ascribe  the  finality  which  we  hâve  shown  to  characterize 
matter  ? 

Finality  in  matter  is  due  to  a  conscious  force,  or  an  uucon- 
scious  force.  There  is  no  alternative.  In  choosing  the  latter, 
however,  we  are  adopting  the  theory  of  Hartmann.  Hère  the 
will,  posited  by  Schopenhauer  as  the  substance  of  mind  and 
matter,  is  combined  with  the  reason  or  intelligence  posited  by 
Hegel  as  the  substance  of  ail  being,  and  we  hâve  as  a  resuit, 
the  union  of  will  and  intelligence  for  the  groundwork  of  ail 
existence.  But,  since  Hartmann  regards  consciousness  as  the 
resuit  of  the  organism,  consciousness  cannot  exist  without  an 
organism.  Tliis  intelligent  will,  therefore,  the  source  of  ail 
being,  is  unconscious.  The  opérations  of  nature,  then,  are 
conducted  as  intelligence  would  oonduot  them,  but  the  intelli- 
gence is  not  self-conscious.  It  is  aware  of  neither  means  nor 
end.    It  is  not  even  aware  of  its  own  activity. 

The  logio  hère  can  hardly  be  called  indisputable,  however, 
since  it  has  never  yet  been  proved  that  consciousness  dépends 
altogether  upon  the  organism.  It  has  never  been  shown  that 
matter  and  motion  are  actually  transmuted  into  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  thought. 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  admit  that  there  is 
an  unconscious  intelligence  immanent  in  the  universe  ;  that 
it  is  the  all-pervading  essence,  while  ail  différences  are  tran- 
sitory  ;  that  it  is  the  one  reality,  while  ail  else  is  phénoménal  ; 
that  it  is  the  perfection  of  existence,  the  Absolute,  the  Un- 
caused.  Tlie  gem,  the  âower,  the  sunset,  are  ail  transforma- 
tions of  this  substance.  The  statue,  the  picture,  the  poem, 
are  ail  appearances  put  on  by  the  Unconscious.  But,  having 
assumed  such  an  existence,  we  must  inquire  whether  this 
cause— unconscious  intelligence — is  capable  of  producihg  ail 
thèse  eflects,  self-conscious  mind  as  well  as  an  orderly  universe. 

If  finality  in  nature  is  duo  to  unconscious  intelligence,  if 
the  parts  of  the  eye  come  together  with  the  purpose  S^KP^qIp 
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ducing  sight  but  without  beîng  aware  of  tliis  purpose^  tins 
finality  must  be  due  to  a  power  somewhal  aualogous  to  the 
instinct  of  animais.  Instinct  works  for  ends  without  being 
in  the  least  aware  of  the  fact.  The  spider  weaves  its  web, 
t))e  bee  gathers  its  honey,  with  no  eonscious  design,  ir  the 
action  of  mattcr  forms  the  eye  as  the  bird  builds  its  nest, 
matter,  like  the  bird,  has  a  power  of  working  for  ends  which 
are  unknown  to  itself.  When  we  saj  that  matter  forms  the 
world  according  to  design,  but  is  not  coiiscious  of  that  design, 
we  say  that  the  présent  world  is  the  rcsult  of  instinct.  But 
modcrn  science  regards  instinct  aïs  only  a  lower  forin  of  intel- 
ligence. Instinct  is  only  a  tendency  to  adapt  the  organism  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  A  change  in  the  environment 
produces  a  change  in  tlie  iiabits  of  the  animal.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  tho  primary  instincts,  their  whole  development  i» 
determined  by  the  surronndings  and  by  the  laws  of  heredity. 
At  best,  instinct— unconsciouB  intelli<2ence — is  governed  by 
the  circumstances,  while  reason  —  conscîous  will  —  has  som« 
control  over  circumstances.  Instinct  is  moulded  by  external 
forces,  intelligence  is  mouIdcd  by  botli  external  and  internai 
forces.  Unconscious  intelligence,  then,  is  a  lower  form  of  ex- 
istence than  eonscious  intelligence. 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  that  an  effect  cannot  be  greater 
than  its  cause.  We  can  conçoive  of  eonscious  intelligence 
creating  eonscious  intelligence  ;  but  we  cannot  conceivo  of 
unconscious  force  creating  eonscious  force.  The  one  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  eiïcct,  the  other  is  not.  In  our  scarch 
for  a  First  Cause  we  are  sceking  one  that  is  capable  of  ao- 
counting  for  ail  the  facts — eonscious  mind  as  well  as  uncon- 
scious matter.  Hère  we  hâve,  in  an  unconscious  intelligence 
as  cause,  an  hypothesis  which  ducs  not  explain  alL  the  pho- 
nomena.  In  the  &cieutific  world  evcry  such  hypothesis  is  cast 
aside.  The  superiority  of  intelligence  to  instinct  measures 
the  inability  of  unconscious  intelligence  to  account  for  eon- 
scious intelligence. 

But  by  denying  intelligence  to  this  unconscious  force,  we 
might  assume   with   Schopenhauer,  that  the  will  alone  is  an 
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adéquate  cause  of  ail  being.  Howe^er  tnuch  may  be  saîd  in 
defeiice  of  will,  or  blind  force,  ruling  the  universe,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  the  will  todo  nécessitâtes  tlie  conscious  choice. 

We  haTe  already  regarded  will  as  a  moviiig  force,  not  as  a 
fuiding  force.  Âlthough  design  is  coextensive  with  the  will, 
ilie  willdid  not  origiuate  the  design.  Will  alone  could  not 
act  as  intelligent  will  would  act.  To  say  tliat  will  can  aot 
without  intelligence  is  to  say  that  will  can  act  without  a  mo- 
tive. This  is  impossible,  and  the  motive  itself  nécessitâtes 
knowledge  which  sliàll  détermine  the  motive.  But  since  we 
bave  shown  that  finality  is  every where  in  the  world,  and  since 
finality,  design,  purpose,  is  an  attribute  of  notliing  but  intelli- 
gence, the  final  cause  certainly  could  not  dérive  its  existence 
from  the  will  alone,  a  source  which  has  neither  conscious  nor 
unconscious  intelligence. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  will,  or  the  f<:*rce,  or  the  power, 
whatever  its  name,  which  works  in  the  universe,  through 
causes  arranged  as  intelligence  would  arrange  them,  must  be 
guided  by  intelligence,  and  by  a  self-conscious  intelligence. 

We  hâve  found  that  man  uses  the  action  of  efficient  causes 
asmeans  for  an  end.  Wo  hâve  seen,  too,  ttiat  the  uniformity 
of  law  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  efficient  causes 
was  a  designed  eflect.  But  the  furtlier  proof  that  the  finality 
in  matter  can  only  be  due  to  conscious  mind  revcâls  tlie  fact 
that  through  law,  efficient  causes,  the  ter  m  common  to  both 
design  and  law,always  become  means  for  an  end.  It  déclares 
that  a3  tlie  designs  of  man  ^are  due  to  intelligent  will,  the 
uniformity  of  nature's  laws  must  also  be  due  to  an  intelligent 
will.  It  shows  that  not  only  does  final  cause  dépend  upon  the 
action  of  efficient  causes,  but  that  the  action  of  efficient  causes 
themselves  must  be  determined  by  mind.  The  picture  is  the 
resuit  of  human  agency,  the  flower  is  the  resuit  oi  super-hu- 
man  agency.  Design  is  the  expression  of  human  intelligence. 
Law  is  the  expression  of  Divine  Intelligence. 

In  folio wing  a  line  of  argument  which  proves  that  finality 
is  universal,  and  in  afterwards  showing  that  this  finality  in 
matter  must  be  due  to  conscious  intelligence,  we  liave  already 
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deprived  of  their  force  many  objections  to  the  argument  from 
design.  To  say  that  naturo  need  not  follow  tlie  same  method 
in  lier  works  as  nian  does  in  In's,  is  hardlj  a  valid  objection  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Creator.  That  it  is  an  argument  from 
analogy  is  true.  That  the  argument  from  analogy  is  fre- 
quently  very  questionable  is  also  true.  Yet,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  practically,  many  of  our  most  positive  infereuces  are  de- 
rived  in  this  way,  and  can  be  derived  in  no  otiier  way.  The 
only  évidence  we  bave  of  the  intelligence  of  our  fellow-men 
rests  upon  an  argument  from  analogy.  The  one  mind  of 
which  we  hâve  an  immédiate  knowledge  is  our  own.  The 
works  of  other  men  lead  us  to  infer  that  intelligence  is  the 
source,  but  we  hâve  no  immédiate  knowledge  of  their  intelli- 
gence. The  more  accurate  the  thought  displayed  in  the  book^ 
the  higher  do  we  rank  the  intellect  of  the  author.  The  same 
analogy  which  convinces  us  of  the  intelligence  of  our  fellow- 
men  exists  tô  convince  us  of  the  intelligence  of  the  First 
Cause.  The  world  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  convinces  us 
of  the  intelligence  of  man  ;  the  universe  of  created  matter, 
harmony,  and  law,  convinces  us  of  the  intelligence  of  God. 

Another  objection  to  the  argument  from  design,  however, 
is  advanced  by  tliose  who  maintaiu  that  the  search  for  final 
causes  hinders  science,  and  turns  attention  from  tlie  study  of 
efficient  causes.  This  may  be  true.  It  is  true.  But  it  is  just 
as  true  that  science,  in  searching  for  final  causes,  is  overstep- 
ping  her  boundaries.  We  ask  science  how  the  force  of  gravity 
acts.  Wc  do  not  expect  science  to  tell  us  why  the  force  of 
gravity  exists.  Efficient  causes  alone  -are  the  objects  with 
which  science  is  concerned.  Final  causes  belong  to  an  en- 
tirely  différent  Une  of  investigation.  Moreover  the  inability 
to  point  ont  the  final  cause  is  no  sign  that  it  does  not  exist. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Mill  says  that  intelligence  implies  con- 
trivance.  and  that  intelligence,  consequently,  implies  a  limi- 
tation ot  power,  he  formulâtes  an  objection  often  urged  against 
the  argument  from  design.  The  criticism  applies,  however, 
to  the  nature  of  the  intelligence,  not  to  the  existence  of  in- 
telligence.    Although  this  objection  applîcd  to  the  présent  ar- 
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gument  is  irrelevant,  it  still  retnains  true  that  Mr.  Mill  over- 
looks  the  fact  that  will  cati  choose.  That  the  controUîng  will 
could  accompUsh  its  purpose  bj  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
as  well  as  by  direct  fiât,  does  not  seein  to  hâve  occurred  to 
bim.  If  we  grant  the  existence  of  design,  we  grant  also  that 
the  possibilitj  of  fuIfiUing  this  design  rests  upon  the  alterna- 
tive, direct  fiât  or  the  use  of  means  and  end.  Why  the  Di- 
vine power  did  not  decree  instant  perfection  to  the  buman  race 
is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  onlj  know  that  from  the  possible 
alternate  the  Divine  Will  did  choose  to  use  means  to  accom- 
plish  the  end. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Mill  says  that  discord  and  disorder  are 
évidences  of  a  less  admirable  contrivance,  he  assumes  either 
that  the  means  are  not  sui table  to  the  d«sign,  or  that  the  de- 
sign is  not  what  it  should  be.  But  what  are  the  data  which 
jnstify  us  in  assuming  the  one  or  the  other  —  in  declaring 
that  the  means  are  inadéquate,  or  the  design  imperfect  ?  We 
hâve  not  attempted  to  prove  that  some  particular  design  ex- 
ists  in  this  created  world.  We  bave  merely  maintained  that 
design  of  some  sort  does  exist.  The  character  of  the  design 
we  hâve  not  even  tried  to  show.  The  argument  is  ooncemed 
only  with  the  intelligence  of  (jk>d,  not  with  His  moral  quali- 
ties.  Yet,  even  after  following  a  différent  logical  process  and 
demonstrating  a  benevolent  God,  it  is  évident  that  we  should 
not  set  up  a  particular  design  a  priori,  and  then,  finding  facts 
opposed  to  our  theory,  déclare  that  the  means  are  not  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  end.  The  shot  which  aims  to  destroy  the 
évidence  of  design  is  wide  of  the  mark  when  it  liits,  instead, 
the  means  of  accomplishing  thei  design. 

But  hère  comes  the  evolutionist  with  his  mass  of  nebular' 
mist  condensed  into  shape  by  the  action  of  an  incident  force. 
He  attacks  the  historié  arguments,  and  deems  them  vanquished 
at  a  single  blow.  Scarcely  does  he  glance  at  tlie  battle-ground, 
not  even  does  he.care  to  re-inforce  his  position,  when,  sud- 
denly,  he  finds  himself  powerless.  His  aipmunition  bas  only 
served  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Grant  that  évolution  is  the  method  of  création  ;  grant  that 
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the  primitive  nebiila  is  only  tluis  far  on  the  way  to  regain  ita 
primitive  form  ;  grant,  too,  that  an  infinité  number  of  nebu- 
IsB  are  undergoing  the  same  transformations,  and  that  tliis 
présent  world,  a  phase  merely  in  the  cycle  of  the  nebular 
curve,  has  an  infinité  number  of  worlds  antedating  the  prés- 
ent cycle  and  a  corresponding  number  to  succeed  ;  grant  ail 
this,  yet  is  it  any  easier  to  conceive  of  an  etcrnal  rhythm  of 
worlds  proceeding  with  undisturbed  order,  unguided  by  intel- 
ligence, than  to  conceive  of  the  évolution  of  a  single  world, 
when  the  data  assumed  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  its  exist- 
ence? 

By  évolution  we  understand  that  a  more  perfect  phase  of 
being  is  the  outcome  of  one  less  perfect.  This  proceeds  on 
the  theory  of  the  Persistence  of  Force.  Evolution  is  based 
on  this  as  a  principle  demonstrated  by  physics.  But  évolution 
does  not  explain  why  force  should  persîst  in  one  form  rather 
than  in  another.  Does  this  remove  the  necessity  of  some 
guiding  force  which  shall  cause  the  development  to  take  place 
in  the  right  direction  ? 

But,  it  will  be  said,  suppose  that  évolution,  by  whatever 
course  it  might  take,  would  always  produce  boings.  not  just 
like  us,  perhaps,  with  the  five  sensés  and  knowledge  of  exten- 
sion in  three  dimensions,  but  beings  equally  worthy  of  re- 
spect, although  their  seven  sensés  enabled  them  to  perceive 
extension  in  four  dimensions.  That  beings  of  another  order 
may  exist  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied.  Yet  we  main- 
tain  that  the  évolution  of  organized  beings  of  any  order  what- 
ever is  a  pheiiomenon  absolutely  certain  only  on  the  ground 
that  causes  shall  be  uniform  in  their  cffects. 

Création  by  évolution  ofTers  the  same  alternative  as  création 
by  any  other  theory.  This  alternative  is  chance  and  finality. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  The  action  of  efficient  causes — 
the  common  basisoflaw  and  design — dépends  upon  like  com- 
binations  of  matter.  In  holding  a  doctrine  of  chance  the  same 
absurdities  are  involved  hère  as  elsewhere,  and  the  same  argu- 
ment which  attributes  finality  in  matter  to  conscious  intelli- 
gence attributes  finality  in  the  évolution  of  matter  to  conscious 
intelligence.  Digitized  by  Google 
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It  16  a  part  o(  tlie  theory  of  évolution,  liowover,  that  devel- 
opmeiit  is  detcrmiiie(l  by  outside  iiiâueiices,  tliat  the  euviron- 
meiit,  by  means  of  uatu rai  sélection,  moulds  inatter  into  Htting 
forma.  But  adaptations  exist,  nevertheless.  They  are  only 
removed  one  step.  If  the  parts  of  matter  contain  no  internai 
principle  of  oràer,  tlie  external  inâuences,  at  least,  must  con- 
tain somc  principle  of  order.  If  uniform  results  are  obtained, 
the  forces  producing  thèse  results,  wherevcr  tiiey  are  found, 
internally  or  externally,  must  possess  finality.  Adaptations, 
therefore,  exist  somewhere;  and  adaptation  de:uands  intelli- 
gence. 

This  answers  also  another  objection  arising  from  the  modem 
définition  of  intelligence.  Intelligence  is  defined  as  the  adap- 
tation of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations.  If  we  admit  this 
définition,  we  admit  also  that  the  intelligence  of  the  First 
Cause  itself  is  a  product  of  évolution.  We  must  lïere,  with 
the  scientist,  appeal  to  fact.  Is  intelligence  merely  the  adap- 
tation of  inuer  relations  to  outer  relations  ?  Is  not  the  power 
of  adapting  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  the  very  thing  to 
be  explained  ?  This  internai  something  is  the  essence  of  in- 
telligence. It  is  that  in  which  intelligence  consists.  More- 
over,  by  a  First  Cause  we  mean  a  cause  producing  every thing: 
— the  whole  universe.  There  can  be  no  outer  relations,  tlien,. 
since  anything  outsid^of  the  First  Cause  would  be  uncaused. 
We  cannot  affirm  that  the  force  producing  electricity  is  the 
only  existent  force.  Neither  can  we  affirm  that  a  developed 
intelligence  is  the  only  existent  intelligence.  Our  intelligence 
may  admit  of  évolution,  and  tlie  influence  of  our  surround- 
ings  may  be  immeasurable,  but  the  First  Cause  can  be  com- 
passed  by  no  environment.  Thus  our  intelligence,  though  the 
same  in  kind  a^  that  of  the  Creator,  must  differ  infinitely  in 
degree,  since  the  oxternul  as  well  as  the  internai  influences 
which  guide  our  development  are  in  the  hands  of  6od. 

But,  says  the  Agnostic,  even  if  évolution  and  the  persist- 
ence  of  force  do  not  adequately  explain  the  universe,  neither 
does  any  other  theory.  We  know  nothing  absolutely.  The 
constitution  of  our  minds  permits  us  to  know  nothing  but  the 
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I^lative.  The  Absoloto,  whose  Terj  exîstenoe  is  neoessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  relative,  is  forover  unknowable.  Matter, 
motion,  life,  and  raind,  are  only  appearances.  The  reality  is 
beyond  our  grasp.  That  ihere  ia  something  back  of  ail  phe- 
nomena,  that  there  is  a  substance  in  the  diamond,  the  rose, 
the  idea,  our  minds  constantly  affirm,but  what  that  substance 
is  our  mînds  are  utterly  unable  to  oompreliend. 

The  whole  theory  of  agnosticism  stands  or  falls  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  *^  realization  in  thought."  If  by  them 
we  mean  a  pictured  image,  if  by  them  we  mean  that  to  think 
^^  rose  "  is  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  a  rose,  to  think  ^*  vir- 
tue"  is  to  picture  virtue,  to  think  "  God"  is  to  picture  God, 
we  are  agnostics.  A  theory  of  the  concept,  however,  which 
admits  pure  thought,  which  déclares  that  we  know  what  we 
mean  by  tjie  word  "  infinity,"  evonit  we  cannot  picture  infin- 
ity,  that  we  know  what  we  mean  by  '^  square  triangle  "  even 
if  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  existing,  is  a  theory  on  which  the 
mists  of  agnosticism  vanish  ;  the  dark  and  unknown  Some- 
Uiir.g,  though  not  revealed  in  ail  its  fuUness,  becomes  illumined 
with  light. 

The  relativity  of  knowledge,  moreover,  forms  an  asylum  for 
ail  questions  interfering  with  a  theory  of  the  universe  deduced 
from  a  priori  grounds.  But  the  relativity  of  knowledge  ap- 
plies  also  with  equal  force  to  the  agi^stic's  own  argument. 
*'  If."  says  a  critic  of  Mr.  Spencer,  "  we  examine  his  philoso- 
phy  of  the  Unknown,  we  shall  find  that  itis  throutçh  a  very 
definiteand  logical  process  that  tlie  prédication  of  the  unknow- 
ability  of  the  Unknown  is  made.  Tlie  Unknown  is  known  to 
possess  certain  attributes  because  of  which  it  is  unknown  and 
unknowable.  The  very  argument  assumes  the  infinity  of  the 
Unknown."  And  again,  '^  If  Agnosticism  is  science,  it  con- 
demns  the  metapiiysics  of  évolution  as  grossly  unscientific  ; 
for  it  condemns  impartially  every  human  statement  of  a  iact, 
or  a  nccessity  outside  of  human  thought." 

Agnosticism  not  only  establisiies  itself  on  the  very  grounds 
from  which  it  drives  its  foes  by  denying  them  the  use  of  the 
self-same  weapons  by  means  of  which  it  makos  good  its  stand, 
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but  in  addition  it  accuses  the  theist  of  an  irrévérence  from 
wkiuli  tlie  agnostic  starts  back  aghast.  Wliy  should  we  wor* 
ship  tlie  human  attributea  —  intelligence,  will,  love  ?  ^*  Whj 
is  siicli  idolatry  any  better  than  tliat  of  wood  or  stono  ?  "  saja 
one.  In  solemn  awe,  ratlier,  let  us  approach  tlio  shrine,  and 
render  mute  adoration  to  **  Something  "  of  winch  it  is  an  in- 
8ult  to  affirm  intelligence,  a  contradiction  to  ascribe  will-power, 
and  blasphemy  to  attribute  love. 

We  might  as  well  say — ^yes,  we  do  say — givo  us  tlie  senseless 
stone.  If  we  must  worsliip,  if  it  is  a  part  of  nature  to  wor- 
ship,  and  if  the  liighest  attributes  known  to  mind  are  sucb 
that  they  cannot  co-exist  in  the  Divine  Being,  give  us,  then, 
the  stone.    That,  at  least,  can  be  seen  by  human  eyes. 

But  is  it  not  better  to  admit  that  the  primary  principies  of 
thought,  the  principies  which  compel  our  minds  to  think  in 
one  way  rather  than  in  another,  which  force  us  to  assert  that 
*^  a  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,"  are 
eternal  principies  ;  that  they  are  the  principies  under  which 
the  First  Cause  itself  retains  its  self-consistency  ?  Let  us  say 
that  the  gem  of  truth  given  us  in  the  structure  of  our  minds 
is  a  gem  mauy  sparkles  of  which  are  obscured  in  the  évolu- 
tion of  its  setting,  but  which,  undimmed  and  unending,  glitter 
in  the  perfect  light  of  the  Divine  understauding. 

If  we  cannot  know  ail,  let  us  admit  the  little  we  can  kuow. 
If  we  cannot  conceive  the  highest  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
let  us  admit  that  somewhere  in  the  unsearchable  depths  of 
His  being  exist  the  highest  attributes  known  to  us,  the  attri- 
butes without  which  God  would  not  be  God. 

After  our  reason  tells  us  that  there  is  a  Boing  all-powerfui, 
all-knowing,  all-loving,  let  faith,  doing  her  perfect  work,  give 
us  a  €K>d  whose  wondcr,  glory  and  majesty  ^^  eye  liath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard."  Harriet  M.  SnelL 
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Article    II. 
John  the  Baptist, 

Wb  enter  the  season  wheii  the  Christian  world  célébrâtes 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  It  may  be  with  interest  and  profit 
that  we  dwell  ou  some  of  the  conditions  which  environed  the 
people  to  whom  the  advent  was  made.  In  so  doing  our  atten- 
tion is  specially  directed  toward  tlie  bold  herald,  John  the 
Baptist, — the  "  voice  in  the  wilderness  preparing  the  way." 
Though  the  divine  glory  first  shone  in  the  darkness  and  the 
darkness  comprehended  it  not,  it  is  probable  that  our  appré- 
ciation of  Christ  is  heightened  as  we  understand  the  customs 
and  intellectual  life  that  distinguished  the  peculiar  people  to 
whom  the  divine  glory  was  made  manifest. 

Both  sacred  and  secular  writers  lend  assistance  in  the  study 
of  this  remarkable  man,  the  worthy  successor  of  Isaiah  and 
Elijah,  at  once  the  last  and  greatest  in  the  grand  procession  of 
Israel's  prophets.  Of  priestly  descent,  the  son  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  he  shared  from  youth  tl.e  advantages  of  the 
house  of  Levi. 

When  John  was  born  Palestine  was  subject  to  priestly  rule. 
According  to  the  Talinud  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-four 
thousand  priests  in  Jérusalem  and  vicinity,  chiefly  maintained 
by  the  offerings  of  the  people.  The  theory  of  priestly  suc- 
cession was  searching.  Genealogy  must  be  established,  and 
the  candidate  must  be  of  perfect  form  of  body  and  possess  the 
requisite  accomplishments  in  the  Jewish  law.  At  the  âge  of 
six  vears  every  child  was  instructed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
When  he  was  ten  lie  was  supposed  capable  of  receiving  the 
higher  instruction  from  the  colebrated  doctors  of  the  law. 
The  people  had  ceased  to  speak  to  any  ex  ten  t  the  Hebrew 
language.  From  the  time  when  Alexander  swept  through 
Palestine,  and  made  the  sacred  land  tributary  to  the  Grecian 
Empire,  the  people  gradually  acquired  the  vernacular  of 
their  masters  until  Hellenic  Greek  was  everywhere  spoken.^ 

he  panait  oP^aming  and 
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The  Pharisees  liad  hecome  thc  dominant  religions  sect^though 
it  is  évident  from  the  trial  oF  Jesns  and  tliat  of  Paul  that 
Sadducecs  were  included  in  the  great  court  of  the  Sanhédrin. 
From  the  Pharisees  rose  a  distinct  orderwhich  in  the  estimate 
of  every  Hebrew  was  invosted  with  spécial  sanctity.  This 
was  the  order  of  Babbis.  By  the  common  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple  its  members  held  ail  the  offices  of  note  under  the  hierarchy. 
They  accepted  only  their  maintenance.  The  order  was  popu* 
lar,  from  being  open  to  any  of  merit.  To  spoak  in  disrespect 
of  a  Babbi  was  to  invoke  divine  vengeance.  Ho  had  only  to 
enter  a  house,  and  peace  was  supposed  to  visit  the  family.  In 
ail  matters  he  must  be  consulted.  Though  a  student  of  the 
law  he  was  chiefiy  occupied  with  tradition. 

Apart  from  the  rabbis  there  were  twenty-four  courses  or 
families  of  priests.  Their  duties  pertainod  more  particularly 
to  the  temple  service,  in  which  tho  rabUis  took  no  part. 
Âmong  the  one  hundred  and  forty  conditions  of  priestly  qual- 
ification was  that  which  required  the  candidate  to  beof  blâme- 
less  moral  character.  Prophétie  denunciation,  however, 
leavea  no  room  to  doubt  the  corruption  of  this  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy.  To  distinguish  from  those  who  were  insincere 
and  unworthy,  the  Record  is  caroful  to  state  of  the  aged  priest 
Zacharias  of  Hebrôn,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  that  '^  they 
were  both  righteous  before  Ood,  walking  in  ail  the  commaud- 
ments  and  ordioanees  of  the  Lord  blameless." 

speakins;  Greek)  **  «s  oomno  m  not  only  to  ail  norïA  of  freemen.  bat  to  as  many  of  the 
serrant»  a»  please  to  learn  tliem.**    Joeeplms'  Antiquity  of  Jews  xx.  xi.  2. 

*'  It  WAS  as  little  perroitted  that  the  hated  Uentile  i*iiould  leani  the  Hebrew  langaage 
or  rend  tho  Ltw.  St.  Jeroxe  expatiates  on  the  trouble  and  co«t  he  had  at  Jeruwlem 
and  Betblehem  to  get  a  Jew  to  belp  hiio  in  his  Hebrew  étudies."  Geike*8  **  Life  of 
Ctorîst/'  i.  p.  67. 

**  Ever  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Grent,  alike  in  the  contact  of  Jews  with 
Ptolemies  and  with  Seleucids,  Hellenic  influences  had  been  at  work  in  Palestine. 
Greek  was,  iodeed,  the  common  médium  of  intercourse,  and  without  it  Jésus  could 
bave  had  no  conversation  with  stmngers,— with  the  centurion,  for  instance,  whose  ser- 
fant  lie  healed ;  or  with  Pilate,  ur  with  the  Greeks  who  desired  an  interview  with 
bim  in  the  laet  woek  of  his  ViT-i."    Farrar's  '*  Life  of  Christ/*  i.  p.  42. 

**  The  .Jews  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek»  unly  at  and  atter  the  Macédonien  coq- 
qaests,  and  were,  therefore.  conversant  only  with  the  later  Greek.  They  learned  it 
from  the  intercoarse  of  life,  in  commerce,  in  colonies,  in  oities  like  Alexandria,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  drawn  togerher  from  A<^ia  as  well  as  from  Qreece;  and  it  was, 
tberefore.  the  spoken  langusif^e  of  common  life.  .  .  The  Jewish  Greek  bas  not  ao* 
aptly  beea  termed  Uelleoistio.*'    Dr.  RobiuMu,  Préface  toGr.  Lex..  p.  5.  (^rAQQlp 
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Filliiig  tlie  priestly  office  in  his  course  of  the  temple  servicCi 
thedevout  Zacliarias  engages  in  prayer,  when  the  angel  Ga- 
briel announces  to  him  tliat  he  is  to  be  the  fatlier  of  the  herald- 
prophet.  Unable  to  master  his  doubt,  he  is  raade  speechless 
until  the  message  is  fulfiUed  in  the  birth  of  the  child,  who  is 
named  John.  The  father  prophesies  the  delivery  of  Israël, 
an^l  that  his  son  shall  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  pré- 
pare his  way.  With  concise  statement  we  are  then  told  that 
^^  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the 
déserts  till  the  day  of  his  shewing  unto  Israël." 

For  men  to  voliintarily  assume  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  Pal- 
estine and  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  no  uncommon  spec* 
tacle.  Speaking  of  this  in  connection  with  those  sects eminenl 
for  sclf-deuial  and  piety,  Josephu?  says^  '^  Wlien  sizteen  years 
old  I  contented  myself  with  hard  fare,  underwent  great  diffi- 
culties  and  went  through  them  ail.  When  I  was  informed 
that  one  whose  name  was  Banus  lived  in  the  désert  and  used 
no  other  clothingthangrew  upon  trees,and  had  no  other  food 
tban  what  grew  of  its  own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold 
water  frequently,  both  night  and  day,  in  order  to  preserTC  his 
chastity,  I  imitated  him  in  thèse  things  and  continued  with 
him  three  years." 

At  what  time  John  became  an  ascetic  we  hâve  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  is  évident  that  for  many  years  before  his  public 
appcarance  in  a  prophétie  character  he  was  a  lone  tenant  of 
the  wilderness.  The  son  of  Zachaiias  would  enjoy  high  privi- 
lèges of  instruction  from  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  He- 
brews  ;  and  as  the  law  enjoined  obédience  to  parents,  it  be- 
cornes  highiy  probable  that  the  son  remaîned  at  the  Hebron 
home  until  his  maturity,  gaining  ail  the  law  and  the  prophets,, 
and  being  taught  the  sacred  traditions  so  far  as  a  foremost 
priest  of  the  house  of  Levi  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron 
was  able  to  give  them,  as  well  as  receiving  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity  as  preserved  by  secular  historians.  Roman  law  recog- 
nized  the  majority  of  maies  when  twenty-five  years  of  âge, 
and  as  Judea  was  now  in  the  empire  of  Tiberius  this  may  hav». 
been  the  date  at  which  John  became  a  recluse.      We  know^ 
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that  he  was  six  months  older  than  Jésus,  who  began  his  min* 
istry  when  tliirty  years  of  âge.  Tliis  estimate  would  allow 
John  a  résidence  in  tlie  wilderness  of  five  and  a  half  years. 

The  period  marked  a  crisis  in  the  world's  history.  By  the 
highest  fiinctionaries  of  the  Roman  court  social  abominations 
were  practiced  with  open  insolence.  Pride,  greed  and  lust 
were  given  ntmost  license.  The  nation  was  profaned.  The 
country  was  the  spoils  of  a  shameless  dynasty.  The  preced- 
ing  century  had  chronicled  atrocious  crimes.  The  wars  of  the 
Maceai>ees,  of  the  brothers  Âristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
coming  of  Ponipey  and  the  Roman  horde  to  desecrate  with 
their  présence  the  Holy  of  holîes, — forbidden  ail  but  the  high 
priest  ;  ail  this  was  iresh  in  the  minds  of  those  wlio  in  faith 
waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israël.  Cœsar  had  given  con- 
trol  of  the  east  to  Antony,  who  became  the  willing  tool  of  the 
fair  and  voluptuous  Cleopati*a.  Then  foUowed  the  murder 
of  ail  whom  Cleopatra  denounced  ;  Herod's  flight  from  Jéru- 
salem, which  became  the  prey  of  plunderers  ;  his  return  under 
Roman  protection  ;  liis  unholy  marria^e  with  Mariarane  ;  the 
slaughter  of  his  enemies  and  the  selling  of  many  of  the  in« 
habitants  of  cities  and  towns  as  slaves;  and  lastly  came  the 
infamous  reign  of  Horod  who  murdered  Imtli  his  wife  and  sons. 
The  principal  of  the  rabbis,  his  most  formidable  enemies,  he 
siraiigled.  Surely,  there  was  an  extrême  demand  for  the  ex* 
bortation,  "  Rcpent  ye." 

Tlie  wilderness  of  Judea  could  hâve  Iteen  only  the  région 
lying  between  the  Judean  mountains  and  the  biackish  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  extending  nearly  as  far  north  as  Jérusalem 
and  to  the  désert  on  the  south.  Four  streams  carry  the  waters 
of  springs  through  vast  gorges  in  chalk  and  liniestone.  The 
mountains  abound  in  natural  caverns.  In  this  solitary  région 
lûred  the  coming  prophet  in  solemn  communion  with  nature- 
and  6od,  subsisthig  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  and  drinking. 
the  pure  waters  of  the  hillsides.  Self  discipline  achicved  he 
«iJength  lifts  his  voice  in  the  présence  of  the  people,  exclaim- 
ii^C,  ^^  Repeut  ye,  for  the  kiugdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
SÎB  face  is  brouzed  from  the  expoeure  of  tho  mountains  and 
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the  arid  beat  of  tlie  désert  plains.  His  garment  is  made  of 
camers  hair  and  boiind  toliis  person  wifii  a  leathern  girdie. 

Tliis  austère  man  is  iiivested  witli  a  remarkable  power.  Mul- 
titudes from  Galilée,  Samaria  and  Judea^  resoit  to  bim. 
Glear  and  unâincbing  before  Pbarisee  and  Sadducee  be  ex- 
poses tbe  iuiquities  of  tbe  hour.  Tbe  cold  forniaHst  was  not 
sootbed  by  soit  words,  but  was  saluted  by  tbe  sbarp  inquiry, 
^*  Ye  serpents,  ye  génération  of  vipers,  wbo  bath  warned  you 
to  flee  from  tbe  wratb  to  come  ?  "  Tben  accepting  tbeir  prés- 
ence as  an  indication  of  tbeir  désire  to  beed  liis  teacbing,  he 
said,  *'  Bring  fortb,  tberefore,  fruits  meet  for  repentaîice." 
Tbe  people  beard,  were  convicted,and  tbe  beginniug  of  a  new 
lire  was  signallcd  by  baptism  in  tiie  waters  of  Jordan.  But 
tbis  was  only  tbe  préparation  for  a  greater  message  and  min- 
istry,  for  as  Jobn  Icd  bis  disciples  into  Jordan  be  said,  ^^  I  in- 
dced  baptize  you  witb  water,  but  be  tbat  cometb  after  me  is 
migbtier  tbaii  I  ;  wbose  sboe  latcbet  I  am  not  wortby  to  un- 
loose  :  bc  bball  l>aptizc  you  witb  tbe  Holy  Obost  and  witb  fire." 

Jobn  now  entercd  tbe  tbird  periud  of  bis  prophetical  career. 
Tbe  first  was  tbat  of  youtb,  wben  lie  sbared  tbe  borne  in  Ile- 
bron  and  rcceived  tbe  wise  instructions  of  bis  detout  parents  ; 
tbe  second  tbat  in  wbicb  bc  comploted  bis  préparation  by  tbe 
soj'>uni  in  tbe  wilderness  ;  and  tbe  tbird  bogins  witb  tbe  com- 
ing  ol  Jésus  from  Galilée  to  reçoive  baptism  al  tbe  bands  ot 
tbe  Htern  son  of  tbe  désert.  Hère  we  observe  a  cbange  in  tbe 
boaring  of  tbe  fearless  propbet.  Up  to  tbis  moment  rulers, 
eccloKiastics,  princes,  rabbis,  and  tbe  people  gencrully  bad  been 
rcceived  in  tbe  spirit  tbat  acknowledges  no  superior.  But 
now  One  approacbcs  witb  more  tban  buman  mien.  As  Jolm 
lo(»ks  on  tbe  g.'aceful  form  and  into  tbe  quiet  lace,  tbe  eyes  of 
tbe  étranger,  culm  and  undaunted,  meet  bis.  Instantly  be 
feels  tliat  tbe  prouiised  Messiab  is  before  bim.  Jésus  requestn 
bapti. m.  Jobn  dcmurs,  witb  modcst  frankness  sayiug,  *^i 
bave  necd  to  Uc  baptizcd  of  tbec  ;  and  comcst  tbou  to  me  ?  " 
Joiifus  accepts  tbe  iinplied  distinction,  but  says,  ''  Suiïer  it  to 
be  so  now."  Wiien  tho  two  come  up  from  tbe  flowing  river, 
Jobn  bebolds  ""  tbe  Spirit  descénding  from  beaven  like  a  dove 
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and  ahiding  upon  him,"  and  adds,  **  Ând  I  saw  and  bare  rec- 
ord that  tliis  la  the  Son  of  Ood." 

John  !iow  reached  the  calminati(»n  of  his  carecr.  The 
^^  biiniîn^f  and  shining  Hght  "  contuiued  to  preach  daring 
Jesns'  temptation  and  his  first  tour  through  Jiidoa  and  Ghili- 
lee.  But  public  attention  now  centered  in  the  man  whom 
John  declared  the  Messiah.  John's  disciples  in  displeasure 
came  to  their  leader  saying  ^'  Babbi,  bohold,  he  that  was  with 
tbee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  tliou  bearest  witness,  the  same 
baptiscth,  and  ail  men  corne  to  him.^'  John  now  gave  the 
meoQorable  address  which  will  live  in  ail  âges  as  unexampled 
ÎD  humility  and  spiritual  joy,  scttling  conclusively  his  teaching 
concerning  Christ,  viz.  :  *'  A  man  eau  receive  nothiug  except 
it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  feyourselvos  boar  me  witnesa 
that  I  said  I  am  not  the  Ciirist,  but  that  I  am  sent  before  him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  but  the  friend  of 
the  bridegroom,  which  standoth  and  heareth  him,  rcjoiceth 
grîBatly  because  of  the  bridcgroom's  voice  :  this  my  joy  thore- 
fore  is  fulfilled.     He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

In  the  meantime  the  people  had  beon  disgraced  by  another 
scandai.  Herod  Antipas  had  become  enamoured  of  Herodias, 
his  brother  Pbilip*s  wife.  The  companion  of  each  was  thore- 
upon  divorcod.  The  guilty  union  was  then  consummated. 
John  commented  fi-eely  on  this  unpardonable  outrage,  and 
Herod  made  this  a  pretezt  for  John's  arrest  and  imprisonmont. 

Herod  had  regained  possession  of  the  formidalile  fortrcss  of 
Machœrus  in  the  Perea  to  tlie  east  of  the  Dead  àSea,  and  in 
bis  voluptuous  reign  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  this  a 
resort.  Originally  built  by  the  Arabs  as  a  frontior  protec- 
tion, this  jLîloomy  citadel  was  particularly  favored  for  defcnce. 
It  was  situated  on  a  high  and  rocky  eminence  to  the  south 
of  the  mountain  of  Pisgah,  in  the  vicinity  where  tradition 
«ays  Moses  wasburied.  Scarcel/  a  mileaway  from  the  ''ort- 
ress  Herod  built  a  city,  whici)  he  named  Machœrus  aiso, 
aud  securely  walled  in  a  path  barred  by  nuuieious  and 
pondérons  gâtes,  which  he  kept  constantly  guarded.  The 
summit  was  entirely  enclosed  by  walls.      Deep  gorges  sur- 
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roiinded  on  every  sîde  but  that  of  the  walled  path  with  its 
formidable  gâtes.  Thongh  the  immédiate  locality  suggested 
only  désolation,  tbe  distant  yiew  from  the  grand  height  was 
magnificent,  comprîsing  that  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  winding  Jordan,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  the  Holy  City,  and  the  proud  heights  of 
Gilboa.^  fiere  John  was  condemned  to  darkness  in  one  of 
the  dungeons  eut  into  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  citadel. 

There  are  intimations  that  at  times  Herod  brought  John 
forth  to  discourse  before  him  ;  but  the  stern  prophet  had  noth- 
ing  to  recant.  He  would  not  swerve  from  his  stinging  rebuke, 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  thce  to  hâve  tliy  hrother's  wife."  The 
end  drow  near. 

It  was  now  thethirtieth  anniversary  oi  Herod's  reign.  He 
celebrated  it  by  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  his  lords,  high 
captains  and  chief  dignitaries  of  Galilée.  He  chose  to  olmerve 
this  within  the  palace  which  he  had  erected  inside  the  enclo 
sure  of  the  fortress.  Women  werc  not  admitted  to  such  ban 
quets,  but  could  appear  as  performers  on  the  private  stage  at 
tbe  end  of  the  banqucting  hall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast. 
The  crafty  design  of  Herodias  is  now  aeen.  Salome,  lier 
daughter  by  lier  first  husband  Philip,  appears  and  dances  the 
CQatomary  pantomime  before  the  king.  Elated  with  wine  and 
pleased  hy  the  performance  he  ezelaims,  **  Aak  of  me  what 
thon  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom.'^ 
Hastily  consulting  lier  mother  (who  perceives  her  opportunity  ' 
for  revenge),  slie  requests  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The- 
ktng  is  exceedingly  sorry,  yet  his  pride  will  not  allow  him 
to  retract  the  pledge.  An  ezôcutioner  repairs  to  the  dungeon. 
The  victim  beholds  his  entrance,  the  instrument  of  blood  the 
signal  of  death.  The  noble  and  iinflinching  prophet  bows 
calmly  to  his  fate,  and  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  appalled 
the  throne  with  the  terror  of  truth,  is  brought  to  the  ac* 
coinplished  dancer  on  a  salver,  and  borne  i>y  her  in  triumph 

8S«  0«iWf  **  Life  of  Cbriit;'  vol.  i.  p.  418:   **  From  hit  Windows  Antipt»  bud  it . 
iMgolioMt  tIbw  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  tbe  wbole  «oqim  of  Uie  Jordao,  JeroMlem.**  «Ib., 
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ta  ber  motber.  John's  diseiples  learn  of  bis  tragio  death,  and 
adc  Herod  for  his  mutilated  body  ;  tbe  requeat  is  granted, 
and  thej  bear  it  away  to  solemn  burial. 

Bev.  B.  T.  Sawyer. 


Article  III. 
New  Orihodùxy  ;  or^  The  Tendency  of  Sin  to  Permanence. 

PART  II. 
PROOFS  OF  THE   DOCTRINE   EXAMINED. 

In  a  former  article  we  consîdered  "  New  Orthodoxy,"  or  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  tendency  in  moral  cbaracter  to  permanence, 
"  good  as  well  as  bad,  and  bad  as  well  as  good."  Our  effort 
in  that  article  was  to  so  state  Uns  doctrine  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  apprebension  oi  ail,  and  to  show  its  effects  if  accepted 
npon  Old  Orthodoxy,  or  what  bas  Ion;  bc'.'n  beld  by  tbe 
Church  as  sound  doctrine. 

In  this  article  we  are  to  examine  the  proofs  of  this  doctrine, 
and  see  iipon  what  grounds  it  is  songht  to  be  established. 
Tliat  we  may  hâve  the  matter  entirely  cleai  before  us,  let  us  see 
just  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  proven,  or  that  we  aim  to  prove. 

It  is  fundamental  to  this  doctrine  that  endless  punishment 
is  based  on  endless  sinning.  The  thini<  to  be  proven,  there 
fore,  is  the  endlessness  of  sinning.  To  sustain  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment  it  must  be  shown  tliat  some  soûls  will 
«b  ta  ail  etemity.  For  if  at  ony  time  in  the  long  future,  ail 
Sonia  cease  to  sin,  then  the  bottom  of  this  doctrine  would  tall 
ont,  because  there  would  be  nobody  to  punish.  To  sustain 
ihe  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  on  this  ground  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  somebody  sliould  sin  to  ail  eternity.  Honce  it 
is*  tbis  doctrine  of  tlie  endlessness  of  sinning.  tlie  doctrine 
thUt  it  is  certain  tlrnt  some  aouls  will  sin  to  ail  eternity,  which 
it4t  attenpled  to  prove. 
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In  order  to  prove  tins  doctrine  the  position  is  taken  that 
there  is  a  tendeucy  iu  character  to  ^^  final  permanence/'  good 
as  well  as  bad  and  bad  as  well  as  good,  that  tlie  good  man  by 
folio wing  good  rises  to  permanence  in  goodness,  to  a  stato  in 
wliich  lie  cannot  choo%e  anytliing  but  gooduess  ;  and  the  bad 
man  by  following  badness  falls  into  permanence  in  badness, 
into  a  state  so  bad  that  lie  cannot  choose  anything  but  bad- 
ness. It  will  bc  observed  that  one  half  of  this  position  is  not 
in  controversy.  For  reasons  which  will  appear  further  on,  the 
tendeucy  upward  is  not  denied.  Nobody,  so  far  as  we  know, 
questions  the  tendeucy  in  good  character  to  become  perma- 
nently  good.  But  the  question  is,  Is  tliere  sucli  a  tendency 
in  bad  character  ?  Can  we  go  down  as  well  as  up  until  we 
reach  a  point  beyoud  which  a  moral  change  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible? Is  there  in  this  universo,  and  under  the  goverument 
of  God,  a  tendency  in  siii  to  final  permanence  ?  Has  Gbd  so 
ordered  affairs  that  a  soûl  may  go  ou  iu  sin  uutil  lie  eau  do 
nothiug  but  sin  ?  Is  it  iu  the  nature  of  things  that  bad  char- 
acter tends  to  a  badness  that  is  irrémédiable,  from  which  there 
is  no  recovery  ?  The  question  is  not  whothor  there  may  be 
such  a  tendeucy  to  a  limited  degree  ;  but  it  is  whetiier  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  an  unlimited  degree,  to  a  degree  that  is 
bopeless,  to  a  degree  which  if  once  reached  assures  the  final 
siufuluess  of  ail  who  reach  it? 

New  Ortiiodoxy  says  there  is.  It  coutonds  that  a  soûl  may 
go  down  uutil  it  reaclies  depths  of  iuiquity  from  which  there  can 
be  uo  recovery  ;  that  there  is  iu  the  nature  of  things  uuder  the 
ruie  of  the  ^'  righteous  Father  ''  a  tendency  iu  sin  and  iu  sin- 
ful  character  to  ''  final  permanence."  The  thiiig  to  be  proven 
therefore,  is  this  tendeucy.  The  efibrt  is  to  show  that  such  a 
tendeucy  uudoubtedly  exists,  aud  thereforê  it  is  very  certain 
that  sin  will  eiist  to  ail  eteruity.  The  attempt  is  to  unfold 
this  law  of  descent  into  the  régions  of  irrémédiable  iuiquity, 
and  then  to  prove  that  some  soûls  will  obey  this  law  to  tlieir 
owii  ruiu  ;  to  doscribe  the  processof  moral  retrogression,  and 
then  persuade  us  that  some  will  MXow  that  proccss  beyoud 
the  point  of  recovery  ;  iu  fine,  to  prove  that  the  old  proverb, 
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^Mt  ig  never  too  late  to  mend,"  is  a  very  great  misreading 
of  the  nature  of  things.  The  arguments  may  be  summed  np 
under  the  Tollowing  heads  : 

1.  The  law  of  "  Jùdicial  Blindness." 

2.  The  self-propagating  power  of  sin. 
'4.  Scriptural  Testimony. 

].  The  law  of  Jùdicial  Blindness.  This  law  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Cook,  that  when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  and 
refuse  to  obey  it,  we  gradually  lose  the  vision  of  truth  and  the 
power  to  obey. 

If,  for  instance,  we  hâve  rejected  the  Gospel  and  refused  to 
obey  its  light  ail  through  life,  even  until  we  enter  upon  the 
other  life  and  more  light  is  given  us  in  that  life,it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  that  light,  or  if  we  are, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  it.  By  a  lifelong  rejection  and 
disobedience  of  the  gospel  vision  we  shall  hâve  so  blinded  our 
spiritual  eye  and  weakened  our  moral  power,  that  we  can 
neither  see  nor  obey  whatever  new  vision  of  celestial  truth 
may  be  given  us  in  tlie  world  to  corne.  This  law  of  jùdicial 
blindess  Mr.  Cook'  unfolds  in  the  foUowing  manner  : 

**  Under  irréversible  natural  law  sin  produces  jùdicial  blind- 
ness. When  a  man  sins  against  light,  there  comes  upon  him 
an  unwillingness  to  look  into  the  accusing  illumination,  and 
the  conséquence  is  that  he  turns  away  from  it.  But  that 
effect  becomes  a  cause.  .  .  .  Thèse  six  propositions  are 
scîentifically  demonstrable." 

"  (l)  Truth  possessed  but  not  oboyed  becomes  unwelcome. 

(2)  It  is  thereforo  shut  out  of  the  voluntary  activities  of 
memory  and  reflection,  as  it  gives  pain. 

(8)  The  passions  it  should  check  grow  therefore  stronger. 

(4)  The  moral  émotions  it  should  feed  grow  weaker. 

(5)  An  ill-balanced  state  of  the  soûl  thus  arises  and  tends 
to  become  habituai. 

(6)  That  ill-balanced  state  renders  the  soûl  blind  to  the 
trutli  most  needed  to  rectify  its  condition."^ 

In  illustratin^  tliese  propositions  he  has  the  foliowing: 
^^  A  man  sins  against  ligiit  boldly.  .  .  .  The  conséquence 
instantly  is  that  he  ceases  to  l>e  at  peace  with  himself,  and 
light  instead  of  becoming  a  ))le8sing  is  to  him  an  accusation. 

iTranscendentâlIsm,  pp.  146-9.  r^ r^r^^]^ 
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The  •lant  javelin  of  trutli  that  was  intended  lo  penetrate  hitn 
wiili  rapture  filU  hiin  with  torture.  .  .  .  But  light  hav- 
ing  become  an  accuser  man  turns  away  from  it.  Then  the 
▼irtues  which  that  light  ought  to  quicken  are  allowed  to  lan- 
guish  The  vices  which  that  light  ought  to  repress  grow  more 
vigorous.  Bepeated  aots  of  siu  resuit  in  a  contiuued  dissim- 
ilarity  of  feeling  with  God.      .     .  This  state  continuing 

becomes  a  hat>it,  then  that  habit  continuing  long  becomes 
chronic,  and  so  the  resuit  is  an  ill-bal>inced  growth  ot  char- 
acter."2 

Hère  we  hâve  the  whole  process  before  us.  We  shut  car 
ejee  to  the  truth  and  refuse  to  obey  it,  then  the  truth  begins 
to  torture  us,  and  then  we  turn  away  from  it,  and  then  it  tor- 
tures us  more  ;  then  we  tuni  further  away,  then  our  miserjr 
becomes  still  greater,  and  so  we  go  on  and  on,  turning  away 
from  the  truth  and  experiencing  its  rétribution  until  we  reach 
a  point  where  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness,  and  our  misery  becomes  as  suprême  as  our  blindness  is 
complète. 

The  best  of  ail  his  illustrations  of  this  process  Mr.  Cook 
takes  from  Carlyle.  **  Carlyle,"  lie  says,  **  quotes  ont  of  the 
Koran  a  story  of  the  dwellers  by  the  Dcad  Sea,  to  whom  Moses 
was  sent.  They  suiffed  and  sneered  at  Moses  ;  saw  no  corne- 
liness  in  Moses  and  so  he  withdrew  ;  but  Nature  and  her  rig- 
orous  veracities  did  not  withdraw.  When  next  we  find  the 
dwellers  by  the  Dead  Sea,  they,  according  to  the  Koran,  are 
ail  changod  into  apes.  By  not  using  their  soûls  they  lost  them. 
*  Ând  now,'  continues  Carlyle,  *  their  only  employment  is  to 
sit  there  and  look  into  the  smokiest,  dreariest,  most  undeci- 
pherable  sort  of  a  universe  ;  only  once  in  seven  days  they  do 
remember  that  they  once  had  houls.'  "  ^ 

This  évolution  i^  not  according  to  Darwin,  since  it  works 
backward  instead  of  forward,  but  it  serves  very  well  to  illus- 
trate  this  law  of  judicial  blindness.  It  makes  very  clear  tlie 
process  by  which  Mr.  Cook  contends  we  reach  the  condition  of 
suprême  darkness  and  suprême  woe.  By  refusing  to  use  our 
soûls  we  lose  them.     By  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  light  we  be- 

t  The  tame,  pp.  149-60.  •  Ibid.  p.  166. 
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Mitte  «MMeio  tee  or  foUow  the  liglit.  Heuoe  there  is  a  ten- 
étmÊfin  nnrto  **  final  permanence." 

Now  I  am  far  froin  denying  tliis  law  of  judioial  bliiidness. 
I  fally  recognize  the  existence  of  8uch  a  law.  Ail  pliiloBopliy 
and  religion  bear  witness  to  ite  reality.  It  would  be  suprême 
folly  to  deny  that  there  is  a  prooess  of  losing  tlie  vision  of 
the  soûl. 

We  ail  iinderstand  very  well  that  by  neglecting  to  use  any 
faculty,  it  becomes  useless.  If  we  do  not  use  our  memory 
we  cannot  remember.  So  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  with 
that  mental  faculty  whereby  we  see  the  tmth  :  if  we  do  not 
use  that  faculty  we  lose  it.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth 
and  refuse  to  obey  it,  we  benumb  this  faculty  and  our  ability 
to  see  the  truth  is  impaired.  And  by  a  long  course  of  such 
praotice  we  reuder  ourselves  raentally  bliud,  we  cannot  see  the 
truth  when  presented,  just  as  a  roan  by  constant  lying  cannot 
teU  the  truth.  This  is  what  the  Saviour  means  when  he  says, 
'*•  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  cven  that  which  he 
hath  /'  He  means  that  by  neglecting  our  powers  we  lose  them. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  taken  from  us. 

This  law  of  judicial  blindness,  therefore,  is  a  reaiity,  and 
its  penalty  is  also  a  reality.  If  we  wilfully  and  persistently 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  we  bring  upon  ourselves  ter- 
rible rétribution.  Indeed,  I  know  not  but  this  is  the  most  ter- 
rible rétribution  of  which  humanity  bas  any  knowledge.  Look 
over  the  world's  history,  and  you  find  that  the  most  fearful  and 
crusliing  rétributions  bave  cotne  upon  men  and  nations  l>e- 
cause  they  bave  wilfully  shut  out  the  light  that  would  hâve 
saved  them.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth. 
Ood's  most  weiglity  judgments  fall  upon  those  who  refuse  to 
sccept  and  follow  the  light  He  gives.  Tiie  law  of  judicial 
blindness  and  its  conséquences,  thercfore,  are  most  fully  rec- 
ognizod  and  accepted. 

It  does  not,  however,  prove  the  doctrine  in  hand.  It  uoes 
not  prove  that  this  sinful  tendency,  under  the  governmeot 
of  6od,  will  be  sufiered  to  go  on  until  sin  becomes  absolu tely 
permanent.    This  is  the  thing  to  i>e  proven.     it  is  not  eiiQugh 
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to  show,  according  to  this  law,  tliat  there  is  a  tendency  dowu- 
ward  in  sin  ;  it  must  be  shown  tliat  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
teract  this  tendency  —  that  it  will  go  on  inevitably  until  it 
reaohes  a  final,  fixed  condition  of  sinfulness. 

To  do  this  by  this  argument  it  niiist  he  shown  that  the 
effects  of  the  law,  that  the  blindness  and  the  rétribution  are 
permanent,  that  they  are  moral  adamant  that  cannot  be  hro- 
ken  or  renioved.  And  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Cook  does  not 
prove  and  wliat  cannot  be  proven., 

On  the  other  hand  it  ia  clearly  "  demonstrable  ''  tliat  thèse 
eOects,  this  blindness  and  this  rétribution,  are  not  permanent 
but  temporary  ;  that  under  the  government  of  God  they  are 
not  final  states  but  conditions  by  tlie  way.  A  complète  analy- 
sis  shows  that  in  this  rétribution  tliere  is  a  power  that  tends 
to  arrest  and  counteract  thedownward  tendency  in  the  law  of 
of  judicial  blindness,  a  power  that  tends  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  and  ''  make  the  deaf  hear  and  the  lame  walk.'^ 
We  must  see  what  this  law  bas  to  say  before  we  décide  this 
question. 

Something  vcry  analogous  to  the  opération  of  thèse  two 
laws  is  found  in  nature.  By  tlie  law  of  gravitation  water 
always  seeks  its  level,  and  if  tliis  were  the  only  law  no  leaf 
would  qui  ver  on  a  tree  or  plant  grow  ont  of  the  ground.  But 
there  is  another  law  in  organic  growth  that  counteracts  this 
law  of  gravitation  and  carries  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
est  tree  and  greens  the  leaf  there  as  on  the  lowest  vine. 
Hence  it  would  be  utterly  inconsequential  to  prove,  according 
to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  tendency  in  water  to  seek  its 
own  level,  and  then  affirm  as  a  conséquence  that  no  végétation 
could  cxist.  Tlie  answer  would  come  very  quickly  :  Why, 
hère  is  another  law  that  counteracts  this  law  of  gravitation, 
and  makes  végétation  poesible;  therefore  your  argument 
proves  nothing  to  the  point. 

Just  so  in  the  case  in  hand.  By  the  law  ol  judicial  blind- 
ness the  downward  tendency  in  sin  isestablished,  and  then  the 
final  pcrmanency  of  sin  is  affirmed  as  a  conséquence.  ,But 
this  does  not  foUow.     The  argument  is  inconclusive.     It  does 
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not  establish  the  point.  For  hère  is  aiiotber  law  that  counter- 
acts  this  law  of  judicial  blindnesB  and  arrests  this  downward 
tendencj,  and  so  prevents  the  sin  from  becoming  permanent. 

That  thére  is  such  a  law  there  can  be  no  mauner  of  doubt. 
That  there  is  a  power  in  the  rétribution  produced  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  light,  which  tends  to  remove  this  blindness 
and  open  our  eyes,  cauùot  be  denied.  Ail  expérience  testifies 
to  the  fact.  Human  history  is  brimful  of  examplcs  of  the  re- 
moTal  of  this  wilful  blindness  by  rétribution. 

The  case  of  the  Prodigal  is  in  point.  He  shut  lus  eyes  to 
the  truth  and  went  away  iuto  the  darkness,  and  grew  worse 
and  worse,  until  he  found  himself  among  the  swine.  Then 
he  "  came  to  himself."  The  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  The 
husks  and  the  swine  administered  a  rétribution  that  restored 
his  vision.  He  began  to  see  the  truth.  His  blindness  was 
not  permanent.  He  did  not  turn  into  an  ape,  but  be  came 
to  himself  and  went  home  to  his  fatlier. 

National  examples  of  this  judicial  blindness  removed  by 
rétribution  are  without  number.  Bgypt  would  not  let  the 
Israélites  go.  Pharaoh's  heart  grew  barder  and  his  eyes 
blinder  for  a  long  time  under  the  rétribution  that  came  from 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  But  the  Lord's  hand  was  too 
heavy.  He  was  forced  to  yield  at  last.  It  took  very  severe 
punishment,  but  he  came  to  torms  finally  and  let  the  Israél- 
ites go. 

Take  France.  Never  was  there  an  example  of  greater  or 
more  wilful  political  blindness  than  that  which  ordered  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  As  Carlyle  says,  "  France  slit 
lier  own  veins  and  let  out  her  best  blood  when  she  murdered 
and  drove  out  the  Huguenots."  What  were  the  conséquences  ? 
The  French  Révolution,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  Napoléons, 
and  the  Franco-Qerman  war,  with  ail  their  t.errible  woes. 
But  France  is  learning  ;  she  is  getting  her  eyes  open.  The 
rétribution  has  been  terrible,  but  it  bas  not  been  in  vain. 

Take  Oreat  Britain  in  her  treatment  of  her  colonies.  How 
utter  was  the  blindness  of  the  mother  country  in  adopting 
such  measures  as  brought  on  the  Révolution.      But  her  eyes 
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were  opened  at  last.  It  took  eight  years  of  dire  war  to  raake 
her  see,  but  she  saw  finally,  and  let  the  colonies  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  with  what  an  iiumenBe  blessing  to  the  world. 

Take  our  own  national  history.  Hâve  not  oiir  eyes  been 
opened  by  rétribution  ?  What  people  ever  more  willfully  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  than  we  did  to  the  trutli  concerning 
slavery.  It  was  as  clear  as  sunlight  that  we  could  not  hold 
slaves  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  âge  and  of  our  own 
institutions,  when  ail  civilized  nations  were  setting  them  free. 
And  yet  we  would  not  see  it.  We  shut  our  eye?  to  the  truth 
until  in  our  headlong  blindness  we  plungedinto  the  Rébellion. 
Then  we  began  to  see.  That  terrible  castigation  opened  our 
eyes.  We  acknowledged  the  truth  araid  the  pains  and  under 
''  the  furnace  blast  of  our  own  transformation."  It  took  a 
good  deal  of  punishmont  to  remove  our  blindness,  but  we  saw 
at  last  and  let  the  bondmen  go  free. 

But  perhaps  the  best  exaraple  of  this  judicial  blindness  is 
furnished  by  the  Jews  in  their  rejection  of  Christianity.  And 
hère  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  whole  question  settled  by 
inspiration.  The  Jews  rejected  the  gospel  light  in  the  most 
wilful  manner.  Their  blindness  was  complète,  and  their  rét- 
ribution the  most  terrible  that  was  ever  visited  upon  a  people. 
But  was  that  blindness  permanent  and  is  the  rétribution  to 
last  forever  ?  Hear  what  tlie  great  Teacher  says  :  '•  0  Jéru- 
salem, Jérusalem,  thou  tliat  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  tlieo,  how  often  would  I  Imve  gath- 
ered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathercth  her  chick- 
ens  under  her  wiug,  and  ye  would  not.  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate.  Ye  sliall  not  see  me  hencetorth  till  ye 
ahall  say,  Blessed  is  he  tliat  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  " 
(Matt.  xxiii.  37-89).  Listen  also  to  the  great  Apostle  as  he 
illuminâtes  the  whole  subjcct  in  thecleventh  chapterof  Rom- 
ans :  "  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  mystery,  lest  yc  bc  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  that  blind- 
ness in  part  is  happened  to  Israël  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  be  corne  in,  and  so  ail  Israël  shall  be  saved." 

Hère  we  hâve  the  highest  authority  in  direct  opposition  to 
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the  teachiiigs  under  considération.  Jésus  and  Paul  déclare 
positivelj  tliat  this  judicial  Ulindness  under  the  governraent 
of  God  is  not  permanent  but  temporary,  hcnce  its  rétribution 
cannot  be  eternal.  It  mnst  be  seen,  tbcrefore,  that  the  argu- 
ment under  this  head  fails  utterly.  Tliere  is  anothor  law  in 
the  rétribution  caused  by  this  blindncss,  as  ail  thèse  examples 
clearlv  show,  that  counteracts  this  iaw  of  judicial  blindncss 
and  rendors  ail  arguments  drawn  from  it  in  support  of  the 
final  permanence  of  evil  entirely  worthless. 

2.  The  self-propagating  power  of  sin.  The  argument 
under  this  head  is  but  little  more  than  a  restatemeut  in  an- 
other  form  ôf  the  argument  under  the  previous  one.  It  is 
that  every  act  of  sin  weakens  the  force  of  righteousness  within 
us  and  tends  to  makô  us  the  slaves  of  sin.  By  continuons 
disobedience  we  form  or  grow  the  iiabit  .of  disobedience.  Il 
we  do  wrong  to-day  it  becomes  easier  for  us  to  do  wrong  to- 
morrow,  and  by  doing  wrong  to-morrow  it  becomes  still  easier 
the  next  day,  and  so  on,  until  we  lose  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing  but  wrong.  We  ail  know  the  power  of  habit,  and  the 
argument  is  that  habit  may  become  so  strong  as  to  defy  ail 
the  power  of  God  and  man  to  break  it. 

''  Under  irréversible  natural  law,"  says  Mr.  Cook,  "  there 
is  a  self-propa*rating  power  in  sin.  Of  course  this  self-propa- 
gating  power  dépends  upon  the  law  of  judicial  blindness  very 
largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusively.  So  are  we  made  that 
every  effect  in  the  growth  of  our  character  becomes  a  cause."  * 

That  is,  we  sin  ;  that  sin  produces  a  bad  effect  in  our  soûls  ; 
that  bad  effect  is  the  cause  of  more  sin,  and  so  on  until  we 
are  tied  to  sin  by  the  force  of  habit  with  adamantine  chains. 
In  illustration  of  this  argument  Mr.  Cook  relates  the  follow- 
ing  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great  naturalist,  Agassiz  : 

•'  Airassiz,  wishing  to  study  the  glittering  interior  of  an 
Alpine  chasm,  allowed  himself  on  one  occhsIou  to  be  lowered 
iiito  a  crevice  in  a  glacier,  and  remained  for  somc  hours  at 
inidday,  at  a  point  ïiundreds  of  feet  below  tlic  surface  of  the 
icc.  After  gratifying  his  enthusiastic  curiosity,  hc  gave  the 
signal  to  be  drawn  up.      I  heard    him  say  this  himself:  ^  In 

*  Ibid.  p.  166.  ^  j 
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our  haste  we  had  forgotten  the  weight  of  the  rope.  We  had 
calculated  the  weight  of  my  person,  of  the  basket  iii  wliichl 
rode,  and  of  the  tackling  timt  was  around  the  basket  ;  but  we 
had  forgotten  the  weight  of  the  rope  that  sank  with  me  into 
the  chasm.  The  three  men  at  tl.e  summit  were  not  strong 
enough  to  draw  me  back.  I  had  to  remaiii  there  until  one  of 
the  party  went  five  miles — two  and  a  half  out  and  two  and  a 
half  back — to  the  nearest  tree  to  get  wood  enough  to  make  a 
lever  and  draw  me  up.'  When  habit,"  continues  Mr.  Cook, 
"  lowers  a  man  into  the  jaws  of  the  i^ature  of  tbings,  it  îs 
common,  but  it  is  not  scieutific,  to  forget  the  weight  of  the 
rope.  That  weight  ia  a  fact  in  the  universe,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  notforgettin^  it  is  one  of  the  most  haughtj  and  un- 
answerable  teachings  of  science."  ^ 

Tiiis  is  vcry  good  as  an  illustration, -but  we  are  not  to  mis- 
take  it  for  an  argument.  To  make  it  worth  anything  as  au 
argument  it  must  bè  hhown  that  not  only  man  but  God  hath 
forgotten  the  weight  of  the  rope.  "  It  is  oue  of  the  most 
haughty  and  unansv  érable  teachings,"  at  least  oî  religiouB 
science  that  there  is  a  God  in  this  universe,  and  that  "•  He 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  To  make  this  illustration, 
good  for  anything  as  an  argument,  therelore,  it  must  be  showu 
that  in  giving  us  moral  freedom  whereby  the  letting  of  our- 
selves down  into  the  abyss  of  sin  became  possible,  God  forgot 
the  weight  of  the  rope — habit;  and  that  He  cannot  now  find 
suflScient  wood  any  where  in  the  universe  to  make  a  moral  lever 
strong  enough  to  draw  us  out.  As  this  is  not  doue  there  is 
no  argument  in  the  illustration. 

The  argument  in  support  of  the  position  that  habit  may 
bccome  so  strong  that  it  cannot  bc  broken,  he  takes  from  the 
analogy  of  natural  law.  Mr.  Cook  argues  that  there  is  a  pen- 
alty of  natural  law  that  is  not  remédiai,  and  hence  that  anal- 
ogy teaches  that  there  may  be,'yea,  must  be  such  a  penalty  to 
the  moral  law.  There  is  a  penalty,  he  says,  that  lias  a  remé- 
diai tendency,  and  there  is  a  penalty  that  has  no  remédiai 
tendency.  To  illustrate  and  enforce  this  position  he  has  the 
foUowing  : 

6  Orthodoxy,  p.  12. 
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**  Under  the  phjsical  laws  of  gravitation  a  ship  may  careea 
to  the  riglit  or  left  and  only  a  remédiai  eflFect  be  produced 
The  danger  maj  teach  the  crew  seainanship  ;  it  makes  men 
bold  and  wise.  Thus  tho  penalty  oi  violatinfi^  up  to  a  certain^ 
point  the  physical  law  is  remédiai  in  its  tendency.  But  let 
the  ship  careen  beyond  a  certain  line  and  it  capsizes.  If  it  be 
iron  it  romains  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  of  sufferingof  that  penalty  bas  no  tendency 
to  bring  it  back.  Onder  the  physioal  natural  laws  plainly 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  its  being  too  late  to  mend.     .     . 

.  .  So  under  the  organic  law  your  tree  gashed  at  a  cer- 
tain point  may  throw  forth  its  gums  and  even  bave  greater 
strength,  than  before  ;  but  gashed  beyond  the  centre,  eut 
through  the  organic  law  is  so  far  violated  that  the  tree  falls  ; 
and  after  a  thousand  years  you  do  not  expect  to  see  the  tree 
escape  from  the  dpmicion  of  the  law  which  is  enforcing  upon 
it  penalty,  do  you  ?  There  is  no  tendency  in  that  penalty 
toward  remédiai  effects,  none  at  ail,  and  you  know  it."  Hence 
lie  concludes,  "  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  its  being  forever 
too  late  to  mend,  under  the  organic  and  physfcal  natural  law, 
probably,  and  more  than  probably,  there  is  such  a  thing  under 
the  moral  natural  law."  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  this  argument,  if  it  proves  anything  it 
proves  too  much.  if  the  argument  was  for  tîïe  annihilation 
of  the  wicked,  this  reasaning  might  bave  some  weight.  It  it 
was  held  that  sin  absolutely  killed  the  soûl,  utterly  took  away 
its  ex  stence,  then  perhaps  this  argument  from  tbe  penalties 
of  physical  natural  law  might  bave  some  force.  But  thisis 
hot  the  case.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  hold  that  sin  kills  the  soûl, 
but  through  tiie  power  of  habit,  that  it  eventually  ties  the  soûl 
to  such  a  condition  of  sinfuhiess  and  conscious  suffering  tliat 
ail  the  forces  of  tiie  universe  cannot  break  it  away.  Hence 
this  argument  proves  too  much.  For  if  it  proves  anything  it 
proves  annihilation. 

That  ship  down  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  not  a  ship. 
It  is  only  so  much  wood  and  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  ship.  A 
ship,  properly  speaking,  is  something  that  bas  life  and  can  sail. 
Witbout  thèse  properties  it  ceases  to  be  a  siiip,  tiiat  is,  it  is  a 
dead  sliip!      Just  so  with  tbe  tree.      That  prostratc  trunk 

•TranscendentRiism,  pp.  167-8.  (^^  r^r^r-i]r^ 
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not  a  tree.  It  is  only  so  raucli  wood.  A  tree  is  something 
that  lias  life  and  can  grow.  Losing  thèse  properties  it  be- 
comes  a  dead  tree.  It  îr  no  more  a  tree  than  a  dead  body  is 
a  man.  Hence  tjie  penalty  of  tbe  physical  law  in  the  case  of 
the  capsized  ship  and  that  of  the  organic  law  in  the  case  of 
the  felled  tree,  is  death,  not  suffering  existence,  but  absoliite 
death.  Consequently  if  the  analogy  holds  good,  the  penalty 
of  the  moral  law,  when  violated  too  long,  is  death,  absolute 
annihilation.  It  kills  the  soûl,  destroys  conscious  existence. 
This  argument  of  Mr.  Cook,  tliprefore,  cuts  up  his  own  doc- 
trine, root  and  branch.  It  makes  endiess  sin  impossible,  be- 
cause  it  kills  the  sinner.  Hence  it  proves  nothing  to  his  pur- 
pose  because  it  proves  too  much. 

This  is  sufficient  as  an  answer  to  this  argument,  but  as  we 
désire  to  take  from  it  ail  possible  lorce  it  may  hâve  in  any 
mind,  we  observe  that  the  position  taken  as  to  the  penalty  of 
thèse  physical  natural  laws  is  false  and  as  a  mau  of  science  he 
is  inexcusable  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  false.  The  position 
is  that  this  penalty  is  a  state  or  condition  ot  permanency, 
that  the  dead  ship  and  the  dead  tree  are  in  a  condition  from 
wbich  there  is  no  escape.  The  effort  is  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  penalty  to  the  moral  law  that  is  irrémédiable  ;  hence  it  is 
affirmed  that  there  is  a  like  penalty  uuder  the  physical  law,  a 
penalty  that  is  an  irrémédiable  condition. 

But  this  is  not  so.  The  condition  of  the  dead  tree  is  not 
irrémédiable.  On  the  contrary,  we  ail  know  that  the  forces 
of  nature  begin  at  once  to  remedy  its  condition.  They  take 
the  prostrate  trunk  in  hand  and  couvert  it  into  materials  for 
another  tree.  This  is  the  "  résurrection  "  process  that  is  con- 
tinually  going  on  in  the  vegetable  world.  Tiie  old  dies  and 
rises  again  into  new  forms  of  lifc  and  beauty.  It  is  absurd, 
tnercfore,  to  say  that  the  penalty  of  violating  an  organic  law 
by  cutting  down  a  tree  is  a  condition  of  permanency. 

The  sanie  is  true  of  the  ship,  only  the  changing  forces  ope- 
rate  more  slowly,  and  their  work  is  not  so  palpable  to  the 
sensés.  Judging  from  the  mighty  changes  that  this  globe  has 
undergone,  what  suprême  folly  to  intimate  that  that  ship 
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down  there  in  the  bottom  of  tlio  sea  is  in  a  condition  of  "  final 
permanence."  The  penalty  of  thèse  physical  lî^ws,  therefore, 
is  not  irrémédiable,  but  the  exact  opposite  :  hence,  so  far  as 
this  fact  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  penalty  of  the 
moral  law  is  not  irrémédiable,  but  the  exact  opposite  ;  that  it 
is  remediable,  that  it  sets  forth  a  condition  in  which  great 
forces  are  at  work  to  produce  a  change  for  the  better.  AU 
this  argument,  therefore,  in  support  of  the  position  that  there 
may  be  a  punishment  of  sin  that  does  not  tend  to  reform  the 
sinner,  is  seen  to  be  groundless. 

3.  Scriptural  Testimony.  Dnder  this  head  ail  that  Mr. 
Cook  has  is  the  assumption  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  pos- 
sibility  of  eternal  sin.  He  says,  '*  It  is  not  my  duty  hère  to 
expound  the  Scriptures,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that^^  eternal  sin'  is  a  Scriptural  phrase.  As  ail 
schoiars  know,  we  must  read  in  the  twenty-ninth  verse  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Mark,  hamartematoa,  and  not  hrUeos  :  ^  He 

who  sinneth   against  the  Holy  Uhost  is  in  danger  of  eternal 
8in.'''7 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  word  rendered  damnation 
in  this  passage  ought  to  be  changed  for  one  that  means  sin, 
and  instead  of  reading  ^^  eternal  damnation,"  as  it  does  in  the 
old  version,  it  ought  to  read  "  eternal  sin,"  as  it  does  in  the 
new.  This  would  make  the  passage  teach  that  he  who  sins 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  danger  of  eternal  sin  —  is  in 
danger  of  continuing  in  sin  for  ever.  His  contumacy  is  so 
great  that  he  has  passed  the  line  beyoud  which  repentance  and 
forgiveuess  are  impossible. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  according  to  ail 
the  best  criticism  of  the  présent  day,  Christ  neither  said  nor 
taught  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
teach  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  absolutely  unpar- 
donable.  AU  the  weight  his  language  will  bear  is  that  this 
sin  was  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  pardon,  since  it  indicated 
a  very  great  degree  of  wilful  blîndness.  Thus  Grotius  says, 
^^  The  meaning  is,  not  that  this  sin  shall  remain  unforgiven  so 

TIbid.  p.  168. 
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long  as  God  exists,  but  that  ail  other  siiis  and  blasphemies 
may  more  readilj  be  forgiven  than  the  blasphomy  agaiust  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Bishop  Pearce  says,  "  This  is  a  strong  way  of 
expressing  how  diflBcult  a  tliing  it  was  for  such  a  shiner  to 
obtain  pardon."®  The  Master  did  noi  say,  then,  tliat  this 
was  an  '*  eternal  sin,"  or  one  that  cannot  be  repented  of,  for 
any  sin  that  can  be  forgiven  can  and  must  be  repented  of. 

Again,  the  phrase  "eternal  sin  "  is  not  a  Scripture  phrase, 
if  you  use  that  phrase  in  the  sensé  of  ''  endless  sin."  The 
Word  translated  eternal  does  not  mean  endless.  It  simply 
means  age-lasting,  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  "  Ail  the 
best  scholarship  "  of  the  présent  time  is  surely  acknowledging 
this.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  ho'd  the  word  translated 
eternal  to  the  exact  mcaning  of  eternity,  or  endless.  Such 
"  scholarship  "  is  behind  the  âge.  Christ,  there4)re,  did  not 
say  that  "  he  who  sinneth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  danger 
of  eternal  sin,"  meaning  thereby  endless  sin,  but  only  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  "  age-lasting  "  sin,  or  of  continuing  long 
in  sin.  Hence  this  Scripture  testimony  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  comment. 

We  hâve  now  passed  in  review  ail  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  doctrine  of  the  final  permanence  of  sin  of  which  we 
hâve  any  knowledge,  and  we  can  but  feel  that  they  are  very 
inconclusive.  In  our  next  we  shall  try  to  show  that  this  doc- 
trine is  without  foundation  in  either  philosophy  or  religion. 

Bev.  Stephen  Crâne. 

s  Page's  Sélections,    p.  80. 
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Abticle   IV. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Dead. 

^*  Beoanse  Christ  also  raffered  for  sins  onœ,  tfae  righteous  for  the  nnrighteoas,  that 
he  migfat  hriDg  na  to  God  ;  being  pat  to  deatb  in  the  flesh,  bat  qaiokened  in  Ihe  spirit; 
io  wbich  also  hé  went  and  preached  anto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  aforetime  were 
disobedient,  when  the  long  saffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  a  prepariog,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  soals,  were  saved  throagh  water.**  (1 
Peter  iii.  18-20.    Bev.  Ver.) 

**  Who  shall  give  accoant  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  For 
onto  this  end  was  the  gospel  preached  eren  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  jadged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  bat  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit.**  (1  Peter  iv.  6, 
6.    Rev.  Ver.) 

The  Common  Version  of  thèse  passages  being  familiar  to 
ail  Bible  studeuts,  we  give  hère  the  Revised  Version,  as  rep- 
resenting  the  emended  Greek  Text  as  now  adopted  by  the 
generality  of  critics.  The  interprétation  of  thèse  passages 
bas  been  regarded  usually  as  extremely  difficult.  But  altliough 
some  false  readîugs  of  the  Oreek  text  hâve  contributed  to 
erroueoua  views  heretofore,  as  now  corrected  and  translated 
according  to  the  opinions  of  nearly  ail  scholars,  the  statements 
of  the  Apostle  are  sufficiently  clear  and  précise  to  exclude  ail 
doubt  as  to  his  meanîng,  if  only  we  are  content  to  abide  by 
the  literal  sensé  of  his  language.  But  thèse  Scriptures,  lit- 
erally  understood,  are  plainly  opposed  to  certain  dogmas  long 
cherished  ;  and  thus,  as  Lange  observes:  "  Varions  expositions, 
ariaing  from  dogmatical  préjudice,  hâve  been  set  up  with  re- 
gard to  thèse  passages  "  (Notes,  1  Pet.  iv.  6).  The  literal 
sensé  of  thèse  texts  is  opposed,  e.g.  1.  To  tiie  doctrine  of  no 
repentance  nor  salvation  after  death  ;  and  2.  The  directly  op- 
posite doctrine  of  no  sin  nor  punishment  after  death.  If  we 
insist  on  either  of  thèse  dogmas,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  some 
symbolical  or  figurative  meaning  to  St.  Peter's  language. 
But  sucli  eminent  exegetes  as  Lange,  Alford  and  others,  pow-^ 
erfuUy  sustain,  for  the  most  part,  the  strict,  literal  sensé  of 
thèse  Scriptures  ;  and  it  will  be  our  aim  in  the  présent  article 
to  confirm  this  view.  As  preparatory  to  a  correct  exposition 
of  the  two  texts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit, 

L  Some  Critical  and  Philological  Notes  upon  ^^f^J'^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  Revîsed  Version  of  the  first  pas- 
sage (1  Peter  iii.  18-20)  présents  some  remarkable  déviations 
frora  the  Common  Version,  and  especially  in  the  danses  unit- 
ing  the  eîgliteenth  and  nineteenth  verses;  thus,  wh lie  the 
Common  Version  reads,  "but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  by 
whîch  also  he  went  and  preached  ;  "  the  new  version  has  : 
"  but  quickened  in  the  spirit^  in  >vhich  also  he  went  and 
preached."  Thèse  variations  arise  trom  the  emendation  of 
the  Greek  text.  Tlie  so-called  textua  receptua  has  the  article 
T<p  before  nvevfAati  (vr,  18),  thus  ;  "the  Spirit,"  meaning  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  which  Christ  was  quickened,  or  made  alive^  and 
"  by  which  (the  Holy  Spirit)  also  he  went  and  preached." 
But  it  is  now  held  by  the  generality  of  critics  that  thia  article 
before  nvevfAarij  "  spirit,"  is  spurious  ;  so  that  the  new  version 
of  thèse  clauses  is  alone  correct,  that  is,  "  quickened  (or 
made  alive)  in  the  spirit^  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached." 
In  other  words,  it  was  in  his  own  spirit  and  personality,  that 
Christ  was  made  alive,  and  it  was  in  his  own  spirit^  tliat  be 
went  and  preached,  whereas,  according  to  the  old  text  and 
version,  he  was  made  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  ihe 
Holy  Spirit  he  went  and  preached.  Thèse  variations,  as  we 
shall  see,  hâve  a  very  important  bearing  upon  this  en  tire  pas- 
sage, essentially  changing  its  meaning.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  correction  of  the  Greek  text,  for  the  article  is 
omitted  by  a  host  of  MSS.,  such  as  A.  B.  C.  E.  L.,  the  Codex 
Sinai tiens,  etc.  ;  wl:ile  none  of  the  Uncials  supply  it  (Alford, 
in  loc). 

As  will  be  undcrstood,  the  tcrm  *'  quickened,"  which  is  re- 
tained  by  the  Revisers,  really  meuns  made  alive  ;  and  such  is 
the  sensé  of  the  Greek  verb  ^aHmoujâBig,  used  in  the  original. 
Christ,  then,  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  in 
the  spirit,  in  wliich  le  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison 

Turning  now  to  the  other  passage  (1  Peter  iv.  5,  6.),  in 
the  phrase,  "  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  the 
term  quick  means  simply  the  living  ;  thus,  "  to  judge  the  liv- 
ing  and  the  dead."     The  original,  Sw^roç,  is  présent  narticiple 
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of  Coo),  "  to  livc,"  etc.  lu  the  sixth  verse  we  hâve  the  expres- 
sions, '^  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  according  to 
God  in  the  spirit."  The  Greek  aatà,  hère  "  according  to," 
has  the  sensé  of  '*  in  the  raanner  of,"  iinporting  likeness,  or 
confornaity  to  sorae  standard  ;  so  Winer,  citing  this  verse,  re- 
marks :  "^  In  1  Peter  iv.  6,  icarà  dvÔQdnovg  means  '  after  the 
manner  of  men,'  and  îs  more  closely  defined  by  the  annexed 
coQxi;  just  as  xurà  dtov  means  '  after  the  manner  of  God,' 
wliicli  îs  more  closely  defined  by  Ttvevfjiari^  for  God  is  JtvevfAa.^^  ^ 
Jelf  also,  citing  this  phrase,  observes  :  **  So  more  definitely, 
after  the  fashion  of,  like,  as  xara  avdçcmw.^  We  may  tlius 
render  this  entire  passage  as  foUows  :  Who  shall  give  account 
to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  living  and  tho  dead.  For  to 
this  end  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  the  dead  ;  in  order 
that  (Ji^ct  denoting  purpose)  they  may  be  judged,  indeed,  after 
the  mauuer  of  nr.en  in  the  flesh,  but  live  after  the  manner  (_or 
likeness)  of  God  in  the  spirit.  With  thèse  remarks  we  are 
now  prepared  to  take  up  the  two  passages  in  regular  order, 
with  the  view  to  their  correct  exposition. 

II.   The  Text  I  Peter  iii.  18-20;  or  the  ipirits  in  prison. 

Perhaps  the  exegesis  most  frequently  held  by  those  advocat- 
ing  a  nou-literal  interprétation  of  this  passage,  assumes  tliat 
Christ  preached  to  the  living  men  ot  Noah's  times,  not  in  his 
immédiate  persdn,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
Noah's  ministrations.  This  view  received  some  support  from 
the  textus  receptttê^  which  supplies  tlie  article  before  Trwwftor*, 
"  spirit,"  aud  wiiich  is  represented  by  our  Common  Version. 
But  the  Greek  text  as  now  corrected,  omitting  this  article,  and 
represented  by  the  Revised  Version,  renders  this  exegesis  im- 
pos8ii»le.  Ist.  Christ  went  and  preached,  not  by  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  butin  his  own  spirit  and  proper  personality  ; 
2d.  The  preaching  took  place,  not  in  Noah's  times,  but  only 
after  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  âesh,  and  made 
alive  in  the  spirit,  in  which,  namely,  his  own  spirit,  the  preach- 
iug  was  donc  ;  3d.  Christ,  as  a  spirit,  went  and  preached  to 
spirits  (Ttvevfif^ai)  ;  and  not  to  living  men  in  the  flesh  ;  that  is 

iGr.  Gram.  New  Test.  7th  Edit,  p.  402,  note  l.        «  Gr.  Grain.  6th  Edit.  sec.  629,  3  g. 
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to  say,  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  wlio  had  been  disobedient  while 
Noali  was  constructîng  the  ark.  Thèse  spirits  were  those  of 
the  antediluvians  who  had  refused  to  heed  Noah's  prédictions 
of  the  déluge.  Thèse  facts,  with  tho  emeiif^ed  Greek  text, 
must  forever  set  at  nought  the  scheme  of  exegesis  hère  hcing 
considered. 

Anoiher  theory  of  oiir  text,  adopted  especially  by  many 
Universalist  critics,  regards  the  spirits  iii  prison,  not  as  the 
men  of  Noah's  time,  but  as  the  Gentiles,  or  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles,  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached  through  the  spirit  of 
Ciu'ist  bestowed  upon  them.  The  prison  (^apvXaxjj)  is  under- 
stood  of  those  hound  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  error,  yet  still 
abiding  in  the  flesh.  But  the  same  facts  before  urged  apply 
as  well  to  this  exegesis:  Ist,  The  preachiiig  is  donc  by  Christ 
in  his  own  person,  and  not  a  word  is  saîd  about  the  Apostles  ; 
2d,  Tlie  preaching  is  doue  by  Clirist,  only  after  beîng  put  to 
death  on  tlie  cross,  and  being  made  alive  as  a  spirit,  or  in  liis 
own  spirit  ;  8d,  It  was  as  a  spirit  after  death  that  lie  preached 
to  spirits,  and  not  to  living  men  in  theflesh  ;  4th,  The  distinc- 
tion between  men  in  the  flesh  and  spirits  not  in  the  body,  is 
emphatic  and  constantly  kept  up  throughout  ihe  passage. 
Thus  it  is  only  by  pure  assumption,  without  a  shadow  of 
proof  exempt  preconceived  ideas,  that  the  literal  sensé  of  St. 
Peter's  language  is  set  aside.  The  identification  of  those 
wliom  the  Apostle  meant  by  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"  is  too 
direct  and  plain  for  a  school-boy  to  mistake  in  référence  to  it. 
They  were  those  who  had  been  forraerly  disobedient,  namely, 
during  the  days  that  Noah  was  building  the  ark.  Tiiey  were 
thus  the  contemporaries  of  Noah  ;  not  tho  Gentiles,  nor  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  tlie  Apostolic  period.  Nor  were  they  the  liv- 
ing men  of  Noah's  time  ;  for  the  preaching  to  them  took  place 
only  after  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  when  they  had  been 
dead  for  âges.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  prison  in  whicli,  as 
spirits,  they  were  confined,  we  need  not  refer  to  the  Greek 
superstitions  concerning  Hades  for  an  explanation.  They 
were  held  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  error,  like  men  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  same  moral  condition.      If  (pvhviri  can  apply  to 
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the  living  men  of  the  Apostle's  time,  so  to  the  spirits  of  men 
who  lived  în  Noah's  time.  No  Greek  superstitions  need  be 
called  to  our  aid  hère,  for  St.  Peter  wlioUy  eschews  them. 

No  other  exegesia  of  this  passage  thati  those  already  re- 
viewed,  lias  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  récognition  as  opposed 
to  a  literal  interprétation.  Thus  we  maj  adopt  hère  the  lan- 
guage  of  Dean  Âlford,  as  follows  : 

**  From  ail,  then,  which  has  been  saîd,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  with  the  great  majority  of  commentators,  ancient  and 
modem,  I  iinderstand  thèse  words  to  saj  that  our  Lord,  in 
his  disembodied  statc  did  go  to  the  place  of  détention  of  de- 
parted  spirits,  and  did  there  announce  his  work  of  rédemption, 
preach  aalvation,  in  fact,  to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  those 
who  refused  to  obej  the  voice  of  God  when  the  judgment  of 
the  flood  wrts  hanging  over  them."  ® 

The  author,  as  we  shall  see,  by  no  means  limits  Christ's 
preaching,  after  his  death,  to  those  spirits  who  had  lived  in 
Noah's  times.  To  the  same  effect  as  the  foregoing  extract,  is 
the  lanpuage  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  fully  agrées  with  Al- 
ford's  oxegesis  of  our  passage,  although,  with  singular  incon- 
sistcncy,  lie  attempts  to  avoid  the  literal  sensé  of  the  parallel 
text  in  the  fourth  chapter.* 

III.  The  Text  1  Peter  iv.  5,  6;  The  Gospel  Preached  to  the 
Bead  in  General. 

It  should  be  remarked  hère  that  in  the  clause  "  is  ready  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead  "  (vs.  5),  the  term  for  "  dead  " 
is  vexçovçy  accusatîve,  while  in  the  clause,  "  To  this  end  was 
the  gospel  preached  also  to  the  dead  (vs.  6),  we  hâve  for  the 
original  vëxqoîç,  dative  ;  and  the  particle  Connecting  thèse  two 
clauses  is  yàç^  "  for,"  which  opens  the  sîxth  verse,  showing  its 
depeodencc  upon,  and  logical  connection  with,  the  5th  verse. 
This  conducts  us  to  the  very  judicious  remarks  by  Alford,  in 
his  notes  on  the  sixth  verse  : 

^^  In  ezamiuing  into  the  meaning  of  this  very  difficult  verse, 
one  tliing  may  be  laid  down  at  the  outset,  as  certain  on  any 
sure  principles  of  exegesis,  and  thereby  a  whole  class  of  in- 

>  Gr.  Test  Notes,  in  loe.  ^  Gr.  Jest.  Notes,  in  loc.    Lange,  also.  as  will  be  seen, 

supports  the  literal  exegesis  of  this  passage. 
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terpretatioiis  removed  out  of  our  way.  Seeing  that  yiç  binds 
verses  5  and  6  logically  togetlier,  and  that  xaJ  vexçolç  (vs.  6) 
distinctly  takes  up  the  vbhqovç  hefore  (vs.  6)  in  this  logical 
connection,  ail  interprétations  mnst  be  false  wliich  do  not  give 
vBXQoîç  m  verse  6  the  same  meaning  as  vexQovg  in  verse  5  ;  i.  e., 
that  of  dead  men,  litorally  and  siinply  so-called,  men  who 
hâve  died  and  are  in  their  graves.  This  at  once  rids  ns  of  ail 
the  commentators  who  interpret  this  second  vgnooîç  of  the  dead 
in  trespa^ses  and  sins^^  Çtn  loc), 

AU  orthodox  critics  admit  tiiat  in  vs.  5  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  litorally  such  ;  and  that  ail  the  living  and  ail  the 
dead  were  to  be  judged.  This  is  obviously  the  correct  view, 
Ist,  Because  Christ's  judgment  is  always  represented  as  abso- 
lutely  universal,  including  the  entire  hiiman  race.  Hence, 
this  judgment  must  includc  ail  the  dead  as  well  as  ail  the  liv- 
ing, literally  so  termed.  Hence,  also,  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  :  '•  Jésus  Christ,  who  is  about  to  judge  (tov  fxelkovioç  xgi- 
PBiv^  the  living  and  tho  dead  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  1).  In  one  pas- 
sage we  read,  "  who  is  readi/  to  judge,"  in  the  other,  "  who  is 
aJou^to  judge."  The  event  was  near  at  hand,  and  included 
the  whole  race  of  man,  being  contemporary  with  Christ's 
parousia^  or  mediatorial  reign.  The  fifth  verse  of  our  text, 
then,  includes  in  its  référence  ail  the  living  and  ail  the  dead, 
literally  so  considered.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sixth  verse, 
on  which  Alford  reraarks  agaiu  : 

'^  A  second  principle  which  we  may  lay  down  is  this  :  that 
ve>iQoïç  in  verse  6  must  be  kept  as  wide  in  its  référence  as  vexQ- 
ovç  iïï  verse  5,  i.  e.,  that  it  must  not  be  interpreted  as  applying 
merely  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  Christians  .  .  or  merely 
to  the  spirits  in  prison  of  ch.  iii.  19,  but  must  be  treated  as  a 
gênerai  assertion  in  the  literal  meaning  of  vfXQoîg.  The  want 
of  the  article  does  not  ju&tify  any  limitation  of  this  word  :  for 
the  article  is  àlso  wanting  before  vbxqovç  in  verse  5,  which  in- 
disputably  is  universal  in  its  référence  "  (Notes,  in  loc,}, 

Such  conscientious  freedom  and  independènce,  as  well  as 
strict  integrity  to  truth,  in  an  orthodox  critic,as  the  foregoing 
extracts  exhibit,  canuot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
free,  honest,  and  earnest  seeker  after  truth.     But  to  continue 
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our  researches  upon  the  text  before  us,  let  us  attempt  to  con- 

firiD  the  two  positions  assumed  by  Alford,  namcly,  that  the 

term  dead  in  verses  5  and  6  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sensé, 

and  as  including  ail  the  dead  in  its  référence.     The  sixth  verse 

places  the  dead  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached  in  direct  . 

contrast  to  men  in  the  flesh,  after  the  manner  of  whom  the 

dead  are  to  be  judged.     But  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 

absurditj  to  which  it  leuds,  let  it  be  assumed,  lollowing  the 

views  <if  our  writers  usually  heretofore,  that  the  dead  in  verse 

6  are  the  dead  in  trespassea  and  sins^  being  men  living  in  the 

flesh.     Then  we  paraphrase  this  verse  in  a  manner  consistently 

with   the  assumption,  thus:    For  to  this  end  was  the  gospel 

preached  also  to  the  dead  in  trespaaaes  and  sins,  yet  living  in 

the  flesh  ;  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  God  in  the 

spirit  ;  in  other  words,  That  sinful  men  in  the  flesh  might  be 

judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh.     As  will  be  seen,  thus 

interpreted,  no  one  can  make  sensé  out  of  the  passage.     To 

predicate  an  intelligent  idea  of  it,  we  niust  admit  the  contrast 

intended,  between   men  living  in  the  flesh,  or  body,  and   the 

dead  who,  as  spirits,  live  accordinc:  to  God.      But  the  under- 

lying  idea  of  the  entire  passage,  including  the  two  verses,  is 

this;  the  Âpostle  assumes  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  judge 

by  the  gospel   those  millions  of  the  dead  who  ne  ver  heard  of 

Christ  nor  of  the  gospel.     If,  then,  the  dead  were  to  be  judged, 

the  gospel  must  flrst  be  preached   to  them.      Aga'.n,  since 

Christ  and  his  gospel  are  the  only  means  of  salvation,  those 

millions  of  the   dead   who  had  never   heard  of  either,  muât 

hâve  both  preached  to  them,  or  they  could  never  be  saved. 

This  is  the  same  question  as  that  concerning  the  heatlien  of 

the  présent  âge,  and,  indeed,  of  ail  past  âges.     Without  Christ 

and  the  gospel,  they  can  never  be  saved  ;  yet  they  die  without 

ever  hearin^  of  either.      Thus,  in  order  to  their  salvation,  or 

that  they  may  be  judged  and  live  the  divine  life  in  the  spirit, 

it  is  necessary  for  the  dead  to  hâve  the  gospel  preached  to 

them.     That  Universalist  critics  should  refuse  to  accept  this 

philosophy,  so  clearly  embodied  in  St.  Peter's  language  liter- 

ally  understood,  seems  to  us  passing  strange.     If  they  believe 
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Christ  and  the  gospel  uecessary  to  salvation.  how  do  they  ex- 
pect  those  to  be  saved  wlio  never  heard  of  either  while  living, 
uniess  both  are  proclairaed  to  them  after  death  ? 

Incident  to  Christ's  work  of  universal  salvation  was  the 
necessity  of  his  universal  judgment,  both  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  For  tliis  purpose,  then,  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
dead,  namely  :  Ist,  That  they  might  be  justly  judged,  the 
same  as  men  in  the  flesh  who  had  heard  the  gospel  ;  2d,  That 
they  might  live  the  divine  lîfe  in  the  spirit.  The  last  clause 
in  verse  6  has  been  usually  interpreted  by  orthodox  critics  in 
a  moral  sensé,  that  is  to  say,  the  words  "  but  live  acoording 
to  God  in  the  spirit,"  hâve  been  explained  as  "  conformably  to 
the  will  of  God  in  the  spirit,"  etc.^ 

But  our  exposition  of  the  passages  before  us  would  be  defec- 
tive  without  the  powerful  support  of  Dr.  Lange,  who  most 
ably  and  exhaustively  maintains  their  literal  sensé,  and  con- 
cludes  as  follows  : 

"  Holy  Scripture  ncwhere  teaches  the  eternal  damnation  of 
those  who  died  as  heathens  or  non-Christians  ;  it  rather  inti- 
mâtes in  many  passages  that  forgiveness  may  be  possible  be- 
yond  the  grave,  and  refers  the  final  décision  not  to  death,  but 
to  the  day  of  Christ.  (Acts  xvii.  '62  ;  2  Tim.  i.  12  ;  iv.  8  ;  1 
John  iv.  17.)  But  in  our  passage  (1  Peter  iv.  H),  as  in  ch. 
iiî.  19,  20,  Peter  by  divine  illumination  clearly  affirnis  that 
the  ways  of  God's  salvation  do  not  terminate  with  the  earthly 
life,  and  that  the  gospel  is  preached  beyond  the  grave  to  those 
who  hâve  departed  from  this  life  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  "  (Notes,  in  loc.'). 

The  following  extract  is  then  gîven,  as  cited  by  Gerlach, 
relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church  : 

'^  Gerlach  cites  a  passage  from  John  of  Damascus,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  tho  ancient  church  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades^  is  summcd  up  as  follows  :  '  His  glorified 
soûl  descends  into  Hades^  in  order  that  like  as  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  did  rise  to  men  on  earth,  so  in  like  manner  he 
might  bhine  on  those  who  under  the  earth  sit  in  darkness  and 

6  See  Robinson  Gr.  Lex.  N.  T.  sub.  xatà.  II.  4.    Cf.  Wordsworth,  in  hc.     Barncs. 
Notes  wi  toc.,  etc. 
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in  the  shadowof  dcath  ;  in  order  that  as  he  did  publisli  peace 
to  men  on  earth,  gave  dcliveranco  to  the  captives,  and  siglit  to 
the  blind,  and  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  be- 
lievers,  while  he  convicted  the  disobedient  of  iinbelief,  so  in 
like  manner  he  might  deal  with  the  inhabUants  of  Rade%y  so 
that  to  him  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  hcaven,  on 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  that  having  thus  loosed  the 
chains  of  those  long-confined  prisoners,  he  inight  return  from 
the  deàd  and  prépare  to  us  the  way  of  the  résurrection.'  "  (i<i.) 

We  see  hère  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church, 
founded  on  the  literal  interprétation  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion ;  a  doctrine  equally  opposed  to  that  of  no  re|>entance  nor 
salvation  after  death,  and  that  of  no  sin  nor  punishmeut  after 
death  ;  both  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  rational  and  philo- 
sophical  view  of  the  future  life  ot  man,  since  they  equally 
attribute  to  the  article  of  physical  death  such  a  révolution  in 
the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  no  sound  philosophy  can 
ever  explain.  Indeed,  only  a  miracle  can  so  change  man's 
spiritual  and  moral  nature  after  his  death,  that  he  can  neither 
repent,  on  one  liand,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  commit  sin  and  re- 
çoive punishment  therefor.  8t.  Peter  never  tauglit  doctrines 
80  incapable  of  ail  rational  appréhension.  Allowing  him  to 
mean  what  he  says,  and  so  plainly  that  no  man  can  mistake 
it,  we  learn  from  him  that  man  euters  the~  future  life  with  the 
same  moral  nature  that  he  has  in  this  life  ;  and  that  there  the 
same  rational  means  are  to  be  employed  for  his  salvation  as 
are  employed  in  his  présent  state  of  being.  Christ  and  the 
gospel  are  to  be  preached  to  those  wiio  never  heard  of  them, 
the  same  as  to  the  heathen  and  non-Christian  nations  of  the 
présent  day. 

Universalist  critics  must  abandon  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versality  of  Ghrist's  judgment,  and  show,  in  the  face  of  the 
statemeuts  of  Peter  and  Paul  ah*eady  quoted,  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  it  is  confined  to  men  in  the  flesh  ;  or  they  must 
admit  that  the  dead,  as  well  as  living,  are  judged  ;  especially 
those  wha  were  uot  judged  accord ing  to  the  gospel  while  liv- 
ing. Again,  such  critics  must  abandon  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  and  his  gospel  are  necessary  to  salvation  in  ail  caseipQlC 
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or  admit  that  Christ  and  his  gospel  aro  preached  to  thoseafter 
deatli  who  died  in  perfect  ignorance  of  tliem.  St.  Peter's 
languagc,  literally  understood,  avoids  thèse  contradictions  and 
teaches  a  doctrine  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Universalist 
philosophy  of  the  future  lite,  as  now  held  probably  by  the 
majority  of  our  people  and  clergy. 

The  Dnivcrsalism  of  tlie  text,  1  Peter  iv.  5,6,  is  seen  in  the 
tact  that  the  "  dead  '*  of  verse  6  includes  ail,  the  same-  as  in 
verse  5  ;  and  that  ail  the  dead  live  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit,  that  is,  conformably  to  the  will  of  God.  The  moral 
sensé  of  this  clause,  as  l)efore  stated,  is  generally  admitted 
by  orthodox  critics.  The  ccrlainty  that  God's  design  in 
preacliing  the  gospel  to  the  dead,  will  be  fully  realized,  is  ex- 
pressed  by  Tyo,  "  in  order  that,"  denoting  a  spécifie  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  This  Greek  particle  is  very  différ- 
ent from  that  of  co<nra,  *'  that,"  a  mère  connective,  denoting 
simply  the  result  of  an  act,  wiiether  designed  or  not. 

We  shall  hope  that  the  reader  will  do  us  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  foregoing  expositions  of  important  texts  are  put 
forth  in  no  dogmatic,  and  mucii  less  dictatorial,  spirit  ;  but 
solely  in  the  interest  of  God's  revealed  truth,  and  of  a  Hound, 
scientific  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures.  It  will  not  be  forgotten, 
we  trust,  that  our  exegesis  consists  wholly  in  defending  the 
literal  sensé  of  the  passages,  eschewing  ail  private  spéculation 
and  attempts  at  allegorizing.  0,  D.  Miller^  S.  T.  D. 


Article  V. 

George  MacDonald  and  Hù  Writings, 

George  MacDonald  was  born  at  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  in  182n.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  tlie  Hunt- 
ley Mills,  and  his  ancestors  wore  of  the  famous  MacDonald 
dan  that  suffered  so  cruelly  in  the  Glencoe  Massacre  of  1692. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  educational  training,  MacDonald  was 
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for  a  time  wbat  is  termed  a  parish  studeiit  ;  after  wliich  lie 
eutered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  there  lie  took  1ns  de- 
gree.  Having  decided  to  enter  tlie  niinistry  hc  studied  for 
that  profession  at  Indepcndeiit  and  Kings  Collèges,  and  at 
Owens  Collège  in  Manchester.  On  the  coinpletion  of  his  pre- 
paratory  theological  studios,  he  preached  two  years  for  the 
Indcpendent  body  in  the  connties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  but 
finally  left  the  pulpit,  and,  i>ecoining  a  layman  of  the  Church 
of  En^land,  devoted  iiimself  entirely  to  licerature. 

Hi<  productions  show  diligent  application,  profound  thought, 
large  expérience,  and  a  religions  purpose.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  reaier  not  to  fcel  the  personal  force  and  inagnetic  in- 
dividuality  of  the  man,  and  he  must  acknowledge  that  not 
only  are  thèse  not  subordinate  to  any  other  influences,  but 
that  their  supreinacy  is  nianifested  and  upheld  throughout  ail 
his  writingB. 

Although  an  author  of  fiction,  he  inspires  his  readers  with 
the  idea  that  be  is  thoroughly  in  eaniest,  and  his  success  is  in 
sonie  degree  due  to  tins  fact.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
kind  of  fiction  known  as  religions,  when  undertaken  by  the 
majority  of  authors  is  almost  sure  to  iail,  but  by  him  it  is  in- 
vested  with  a  peculiar  charm.  He  so  iuteriningles  the  moral 
and  religions  with  other  éléments  of  his  work,  that  the 
reader  unconsciously  yields  to  their  elevatiug  influence,  and 
sees  noue  of  that  incongruity  which  in  gênerai  characterizes- 
this  class  of  literature.  He  who  would  write  fiction  bas  a 
difficult  task  to  perform.  While  presenting  to  his  reader» 
matter  productive  both  of  enjoymont  and  reflection,  he  should 
closely  follow  the  course  marked  out  for  him  by  the  requlre- 
ments  of  the  literature  hehas  undertaken.  While  remember- 
ing  "  it  is  when  in  fairy  fancy  drest  that  romance  gives  utter- 
ance  to  truths  severe,"  yet  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  work 
must  be  in  chord  with  the  spirit  and  adapted  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  âge  which  hc  addresses. 

One  ofthe  first  pecoliaritics  noticed  in  George  MacDonald's 
Works  is  their  naturalness  and  originality,  but  it  is  possible  to 
detect  numcrous  agencies  by  which  his  mind  bas  beon  influ- 
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enced.  Tliey  disclose  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  plûloso- 
phj,  classic  literature  aud  the  best  résulta  of  ancient  and 
modem  thought  ;  and  to  thèse  we  may  add  a  great  familiarity 
with  the  traditions  and  mythology  of  différent  countries. 

His  storios  are  characterized  by  quaint  humor,  pathos,  wîs- 
dom  and  purit}-  of  thought.  Though  children  may  be  inter- 
ested  and  benefited  by  them,  though  a  simplicily  almost  child- 
like  seemR  at  timea  to  pervade  them,  nevertheless,  in  their 
widest  range  they  can  be  grasped  only  by  those  who  from  ex- 
périence and  observation  of  the  world  hâve  enlarged  and 
atrengthened  their  intellectual  powers,  and  developed  an  abil- 
ity  to  comprehend  truths  that  are  concealed  in  the  forms  of 
aymbols. 

His  poeras  are  full  of  beautiful  imagery  and  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  in  them  without  doubt  his  most  exalted  ideaa  hâve 
been  embodied.  It  might  be  said  of  them  that  they  largely 
form  hia  confession  of  faith,  ao  brightly  do  they  reflect  that 
apirituality  and  religions  fervor  by  which  ail  hia  works  are 
more  or  less  pervaded.  But  notwithstanding  their  great 
beauty  and  merit,  the  worka  which  are  tlie  most  strongly 
written  are  hia  prose  productions  ;  and  it  is  from  his  descrip- 
tive narrativea  of  real  life  tliat  we  receivo  the  moat  direct  and 
powerful  impressions  of  his  genius. 

A  characteristic  pcculiar  to  his  wrîtings  is  that  certain  qual- 
ities  belonging  to  them  are  not  realized  at  once,  but  dawn 
upon  the  mind  at  a  later  period.  Indeed.  hia  books  hâve  been 
written  for  the  future,  and  in  coming  years  will  be  eveu  more 
extensively  read  and  appreciated  than  now. 

To  the  aympathetic  and  intelligent  reader  MacDonald  seems 
to  exhibit  hia  own  apiritual  and  mental  conditions  as  éléments 
of  his  work,  and  from  theae  he  skilfuUy  builds.  It  has  been 
said  that  ^'  hia  genius  seems  rather  to  reflect  what  cornes  to 
it,  than  to  reach  out  and  gather  in."  But  hia  genius  not  only 
reflects  what  is  received  from  foreign  sources  ;  it  appropri- 
âtes and  aasimilates,  and  thereby  new  créations  are  developed 
and  vitalized. 

It  is  évident  from  the  dclineation  of  his  characters  that  he 
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is  one  who  searches  tlie  iniier  nature  of  his  fellow-naen,  aud 
studies  and  analyzes  it  witli  true  and  plulosophic  discrimina- 
tion. His  great  expérience  of  the  world,  and  his  higii  regard 
for  iiumanity,  are  sliown  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  he 
piclnres  the  noblest  developments  of  moral  and  intellectual 
life.  He  believes  so  firmly  in  enduring  patience,  exhaustless 
charity  and  moral  beauty,  that  in  almost  ail  lus  books  are 
found  characters  exemplifyiiig  thèse  great  principles  by  which 
he  is  so  powerfully  impressed.  His  Scotch  heroes  are  grand 
personifications  of  his  own  ideals.  In  them  he  embodies  his 
belicfs  and  opinions,  and  his  ideas  of  riglit  and  wrong.  En- 
dowingthem  with  attributes  almost  divine,  he  yet  makes  them 
human  and  natural.  He  voices  through  their  agency  his 
own  sublime  ideas  and  lofty  sentiments,  and  oy  them  influences 
the  minds  and  lives  of  his  readers. 

In  order  that  human  needs  may  be  ascertained  and  human 
misery  relieved,  he  cvidently  believes  and  teaches  that  con- 
stant Personal  sympsiihy  and  effort,  coupled  with  a  spirit  always 
patknt  and  hopeful^  are  more  eflFective  than  the  devices  of 
machine  philanthropists.  The  characters,  therefore,  which 
embody  his  ideals  are  broad,  vigorous,  earnest  a!id  whoUy  un- 
conventional  ;  free  from  bigotry,  cant  and  ail  mannerof  Phar- 
iseeism.  They  are  strong  and  majestic  in  the  siniplicity  of 
their  faith,  and  magnetic  in  the  directness  and  nnselfishness 
of  their  mothods. 

He  lias  no  taste  for  ludicrous  représentation,  and  manifests 
bat  little  ability  to  seize  upon  thoso  traits  to  which  the  cari- 
caturist  would  be  naturally  attracted.  He  feels  that  there 
existe  a  near  rclationship  between  him  and  his  fellows,  and 
strives  to  lessen  their  faults  and  deformities,  and  to  disclose 
and  brighten  their  possibilities. 

No  more  remarkable  pictures  of  Scotch  life  and  customs 
hâve  been  given  tothe  world  than  those  by  this  autlior.  Even 
Scott  caiinot  be  regarded  as  more  accurate  and  vivld.  His 
représentations  are  undeniably  Scottish,  and  yet  arq  marked 
by  an  individualifcy  so  distinct  from  those  of  Scott  that  they 
might  almost    be  taken  as  descriptive  of   another  counfry. 
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Altliough  8cott  and  Biirns  had  written  and  sung  of  Scotland, 
the  subject  was  not  exhausted,  but  presented  broad  and  fer- 
tile iields  to  the  genius  of  tbis  author.  He  describes  traits  of 
Scottish  life  and  manners  of  which  we  find  but  little  in  the 
poems  of  Burns,  and  uone  whatever  in  the  writings  of  Scott. 
The  roinantic  and  chivalrous  characteristics  of  Scotland  and 
Scotsmen  bave  been  recorded  bj  Scott.  Burns  bas  gone  a 
step  further,  and  bas  sungof  the  domestic  relations  and  homely 
lives  of  the  people.  But  it  was  left  for  MacDonald  to  com- 
bine the  two  with  that  profoundly  religious  feeling  which 
undorlies  the  true  Scotch  character,  and  to  présent  them  as 
thas  found  in  persons  naturally  thoughtful  and  devotional. 

One  cannot  read  bis  **  Robert  Falconer  "  without  a  feeling 
of  révérence  for  the  youth  who,  in  spite  of  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows  of  bis  weary  search  for  bis  lost  father,  persevored  to  the 
end  ;  and  who,  tlirough  ail  the  wickediiess  of  tlic  dens  and 
slums  of  London,  not  only  kept  hitnself  pure,  but  was  the 
means  of  salvation  to  many  a  poor  soûl  struggling  with  sin 
but  unable  to  sustain  the  strife  alone.  How  we  rejoice  when 
he  leads  bis  (ather,  reclaimed  at  last,  safely  to  bis  old  mother 
waiting  for  hini  at  the  gâtes  of  day  !  And  we  unité  with  the 
author  in  the  glad  words  of  tlianksgiving  for  the  meeting  be- 
tween  mother  and  son,  ''  When  shall  man  dare  say  that  Qod 
has  done  ail  he  can  ?  " 

In  "  Malcolm  "  and  the  '•  Marquis  of  Lossie,"  tho  reader 
enters  into  the  very  spirit  of  tho  romaiice.  The  hcro's  course 
is  WHtclied  with  anxiety  and  synipathy  ;  anxiety  bccause  of 
the  trials  which  l)eset  liiui,and  syraputhy  for  the  upright  man 
wlio  dares  to  sufTer  for  the  truth  and  right.  So  in  ail  Mac- 
Donald 's  herocs,  froni  David  Elginbrod  down  ail  the  line,  arc 
found  those  inaiily  characteristics  and  that  Chris^.lau  spirit 
which  inspire  us  with  a  higher  respect  for  inankind  ;  and  as 
we  lay  asidc  his  books  we  aiC  consciouH  liât  our  reading  bas 
strengthcned  and  uplifted  us. 

in  his -portrayal  of  feraale  character  he  shows  his  idéal  con- 
ception of  woman,  and  heightcns  it  by  contrast  with  his  evil 
women  ;  for  those  of  the   first  class  are  radiant  wLt 
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ality,  goodiiess  and  vîrtiie,  while  those  of  the  latter,  though 
few  in  niimber,  are  the  verj  incarnation  of  wickedness.  He 
flQCceeds  better  in  thèse  higli  idéal  représentations,  than  in 
depicting  the  gay  and  frivolous.  Ali  through  his  writings  we 
can  discern  his  great  love  and  vénération  for  woinan,  and  the 
récognition  of  her  inaliénable  right  to  the  respect  of  man. 
He  feels  that  the  majority  of  men  hâve  an  instinct  in  this  di- 
rection, and  he  would  that  woman  should  be  very  careful  that 
the  charm  be  not  dispelled  by  any  aot  of  her  own.  He  would 
bave  her  scorn  to  descend  a  step  below  the  level  of  her  high- 
est  plane. 

But  not  alone  in  the  delineation  of  Scotch  lite  and  customs 
does  he  excel  ;  he  is  apt  and  true  in  his  descriptions  of  Eng- 
land  and  tlie  English.  He  bas  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
préjudices  and  feeiings  which  enter  into  social  life  in  Engiand. 
But  he  seems  to  prefer  Scotch  portrayals,  and  lie  bas  written 
the  greater  part  of  bis  books  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  He  seems 
to  bave  given  himself  more  freely  and  earnestly  to  such  works, 
and  in  them  we  find  a  différent  spirit,  and  perhaps  a  stronger, 
than  in  the  others. 

Havtng  noticed  his  characteristics  as  an  author,  there  ro- 
mains one  topic  the  omission  of  which  would  leave  this  arti- 
-cle  incomplète, — his  Religion.  Whatever  lie  calls  liimself,  or 
is  called  by  others,  he  is  virtualiy  a  Universalîst.  In  his 
Works  he  is  constantly  affirmiog  the  omnipotence  and  bcnefi- 
cence  of  the  love  of  God.  His  own  words  can  best  couvey  his 
belief  concerning  the  severity  and  suflSciency  of  Divine  Love, 
and  the  persistency  with  which  it  pursues  the  sinful  soûl  until 
at  last  it  is  brought  to  repentance  and  Diith.  Prom  ''  Rob  îrt 
Palconer  "  wo  bave  such  passages  as  this  : 

"  But  teli  them  that  the  fire  of  God  witliout  and  within  them 
will  compel  them  to  bethink  themselves  ;  that  the  vision  of 
an  open  door  beyond  the  smoke  and  the  fiâmes  will  ever  urge 
them  to  call  up  the  ice-bouad  will,  that  it  may  oboy  ;  that  the 
torturing  spirit  of  God  in  them  will  keep  tlieir  consciences 
awake,  not  to  remind  them  of  what  they  ought  to  bave  doue, 
but  to  tell  them  what  they  muAt  do  now,  and  hell  will  no  longer 
fascinate  them.      Tell  them  that  there  is  no  refuge  fr^em  the  j 
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compelling  Love  of  God,  save  that  Love  itself,  —  that  He  id 
in  hell,  too,  and  that  if  they  make  their  bed  in  hell  they  shall 
not  escape  him,  and  then,  perliaps,  they  wiil  hâve  soine  true 
presentiinent  of  the  ^'  wortn  that  dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is 
not  quenched." 

Eric  Ericson,  a  young  student,  honestly  doubting,  and  nat- 
urally  atheistic  (but  ye<  deploring  his  lack  of  faith),  in  a  con- 
versation with  Robert  regarding  a  narrow-minded  and  dog- 
matic  sermon  which  the  latter  had  heard,  said, — 

"  Robert,  one  thing  is  certain  :  if  there  be  a  God  at  ail,  He 
is  not  like  that.  If  there  be  a  God  at  ail,  we  shail  know  Him 
by  His  perfection, —  His  grand  perfect  truth,  fairness,  love, — 
a  love  to  niake  life  an  absolute  good,  —  not  a  mère  accommo- 
dation of  difficulties,  not  a  mère  prépondérance  of  the  balance 
on  the  side  of  well-being.  Love  only  could  hâve  been  able  to 
create.  •  But  they  don't  seem  jealous  for  the  glory  of  God, 
those  men.  They  don't  mind  a  speck,  or  even  a  blot,  hère 
and  there  upon  Him.  The  world  doesn't  make  them  miséra- 
ble. They  can  get  over  tlie  misery  of  their  fellowmen  with- 
out  being  troubled  about  them,  or  about.the  God  that  could 
let  such  things  be.  They  represent  a  God  who  does  wonder- 
fuUy  well,  on  the  wliole,  after  a  middllng  fashion.  I  want  a 
God  who  loves  perfectly.  He  may  kill  ;  He  may  torture  eveu  ; 
but  if  it  be  for  love's  sake,  Lord,  hère  am  I.  Do  with  me  as 
Thou  wilt." 

Another  quotation  from  the  same  book  : 

^'  He  strengthened  his  h^art  for  the  conflict  by  saying  that 
if  he  would  do  this  for  hiè  father,  what  would  not  God  do  for 
His  child  ?  Had  he  not  proved  ah^eady  that,  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  grand  story  of  the  world's  rédemption  through 
that  obédience  unto  the  death,  tliat  his  dévotion  was  entire, 
and  would  leave  notliing  undone  that  could  be  doue  to  lift  this 
sheep  ont  of  tlie  pit  into  wliose  darkness  and  filth  he  had 
fallen  ?  " 

AU  who  hâve  read  "  Robert  Palconer  "  must  remember  his 
talk  with  liis  grandmother,  in  which  he  tells  her  his  plan  of 
emptying  hell,  whcn  by  the  grâce  of  Jésus  Christ  he  has  en- 
tered  heaven,  and  is  seated  with  the  blessed  at  the  heavenly 
feast  : 
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"  Weel,  if  I  win  in  there,  the  verra  first  nicht  I  sit  down 
wî'  the  lave  o'  them,  Fm  gaeiii'  to  risc  up  an'  say — that  is  if 
the  Maister  at  the  heid  o'  the  table  disna'  bid  me  sit  doon  — 
an'  say  :  *  Brithers  an'  sisters,  the  haill  o'  ye,  hearken  to  me 
for  ae  minute  ;  an',  0  Lord  !  if  I  say  wrang,  jist  tak'  the 
speech  frae  me,  and  l'il  sit  doon  dumb  and  rebukit.  We're  a' 
hère  by  grâce  and  no  by  merit,  save  His,  as  ye  a'  ken  better 
nor  I  can  tell  ye,  for  ye  hae  been  langer  hère  nor  me.  But 
it's  jist  ruggin'  an'  rivhi'  at  my  hert  to  think  o'  them  'at's 
doon  there.  Maybe  ye  can  hear  them.  I  canna.  Noo,  we 
hae  nae.merît,  an'  they  hae  nae  merit,  an'  what  for  are  we 
hère  and  them  there  ?  But  we're  washed  clean  and  innocent 
noo  ;  and  noo,  when  there's  no  wyte  lying  upo'  oursel's,  it 
seems  îo  me  that  we  micht  hew  some  o'  the  sins  o'  them  'at 
hae  ower  mony.  I  call  upo'  ilk'  ane  o'  ye  'at  has  a  frien'  or 
a  neebor  down  yonner,  to  rise  up  and  taste  nor  bite  nor  sup 
mair  till  we  gang  up  a'thegither  to  the  fut  o'  the  throne,  and 
pray  the  Lord  to  lat's  gang  and  du  as  the  Maister  did  afore's 
and  beir  their  griefs,  and  carry  theîr  sorrows  doon  in  hell 
thero  ;  if  it  maybe  that  they  may  repent  and  pet  rémission  o' 
their  sins,  an'  corne  up  hère  wi'  us  at  tlic  lang  last,  and  sit 
doon  wi'  's  at  this  table,  a'  throu'  the  merits  o'  oor  Saviour 
Jésus  Christ,  at  the  heid  o'  tlie  table  tliere.     Amen.' 


>  » 


He  has  represented  the  Universalist  faith  very  precisely  in 
"  David  Elginbrod,"  agrand  idéal  représentative  of  the  Scotch 
race.  The  statement  of  David's  belief  is  very  brief:  In  the 
Bible,  in  the  world,  in  time,  in  eternify,  he  saw  nothing  but 
the  interprétation  or  expansioii  of  tlie  sentence,  ^^  Gh)d  is 
Love."  In  the  foUowing  conversation  between  David  and  a 
young  tutor,  Hugh  Sutlierland,  this  doctrine  is  cloarly  exem- 
plified.  They  hâve  been  .speaking  on  religions  topics,  and 
Hugh  says.: 

"  Would  you  do  nothing  that  other  people  should  know 
God,  David  ?  " 

"  Onything  'at  he  likes,  but  I  wad  tak  tent  o*  interferin\ 
He's  at  it  himsel'  frae  mornin'  to  nicht,  frae  year's  en'  to 
year's  en'." 

"  But  you  seem  to  me  to  makc  ont  that  God  is  nothing  but 
love." 

"  Ay,  naething  but  love  ;  what  for  no  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  told  he  is  just." 
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"  Wad  he  lang  be  just  gin  lie  dîd  not  loe  us  ?  " 

"  But  does  lie  not  punisli  sin  ?  " 

'^  Wad  it  be  ouy  kiiiduess  no  to  puuisli  sin,  no  to  use  ail 
means  to  put  awa  tlie  ae  ill  tbing  frae  us  ?  Wliatever  maj  be 
me&nt  by  the  place  of  meesery,  depen'  upoH,  Mr.  Sutherlan', 
its  only  anither  form  o'  love,  love  shinin'  through  the  fogs  o' 
ill  an'  80  gart  leuk  verra  différent  thereby.  Man,  rather  uor 
see  my  Maggy,—  an'  ye'U  no  doubt  'at  I  loe  her, —  rather  nor 
see  my  Maggy  do  an  ill  tliing,  l'd  see  her  lyin'  deid  at  my  feet. 
But  supposin'  the  ill  thing  ance  done,  its  not  at  my  feet  1  wad 
lay  her,  but  upon  my  hert,  with  my  auld  arms  aboot  her  to 
haud  the  further  ill  aff  her.  An'  sliall  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God  ?     Sliall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  liis  Maker  ?  " 

From  one  of  MacDonald's  unspoken  sermons,  '^  It  shall  not 
be  forgiven,"  the  folio wing  extract  is  taken  : 

'^  No  one,  however,  supposes  for  a  moment  that  a  man  who 
has  once  refused  to  forgive  liis  brother,  shall  therefore  be  con- 
demned  to  endiess  unforgiveness  and  unforgivingness.  What 
is  meant  is  that  while  man  continues  in  such  a  mood  God 
cannot  be  with  him  as  his  friend  ;  not  that  He  will  not  be  bis 
friend,  but  the  friendship  being  ail  on  one  side —  that  of  God 
—  must  take  forms  such  as  the  man  will  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize  as  friendship.  Forgiveness,  as  I  iiave  said,  is  not  love 
merely,  but  love  conveyed  as  love  to  the  erring.  so  establishing 
peace  loward  God,  and  forjriveness  towards  our  nei^hbor. 

^'  To  return,  then,  to  our  immédiate  text  :  Is  the  refusai  of 
forgiveness  contaiiied  in  it  a  condeinnation  to  irrecoveitible 
impenitence  ?  Strange  righteousness  would  be  the  decree  that 
because  a  man  has  done  wrong  —  let  us  say  lias  done  wrong 
so  often  and  so  much  that  he  is  wroiig — he  shall  forever  re- 
main wiong  !  Do  not  tell  me  the  condemnatîon  is  only  nciiç- 
ative  —  a  leaving  of  the  man  to  the  conséquences  of  liis  own 
will,  or  at  niost  a  withdrawal  from  him  of  the  spirit  which  he 
has  despised.  God  will  not  take  shclter  behind  suchujug- 
glory  of  lojijic  or  metaphysics.  He  is  neither  sciioolman  nor 
theologian,  but  our  Father  in  Heavcn.  Hc  knows  that  that 
in  Him  would  be  the  sanic  unfoigivingness  for  which  He  re- 
fuses to  forgive  man.  The  only  tenable  ground  for  snpport- 
ing  such  a  doctrine  is  that  God  cannot  do  more  ;  that  Satan 
has  overcome,  and  that  Jésus,  amongst  his  own  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  image  of  God,  has  been  Icss  strong  than  the  ad- 
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versary,  the  destroyer.  What,  then,  shall  I  say  of  saoh  a  doc- 
trine of  devils  as  that,  eren  if  a  man  did  repent,  €k>d  would 
or  could  uot  forgive  him  ?  " 

From  the  sermon  on  "  The  Coiisuming  Pire,"  we  hav«  the 
following  passages,  art  logioal  as  they  are  éloquent  : 

^^  But  at  leugth,  0  (3od,  wilt  Thou  not  cast  death  and  hell 
iuto  the  lake  of  iire  —  even  into  Thine  own  consuming  self? 

^^  Death  shali  then  die  everlastingly,  and  hell  itself  shall 
pass  away.  Tlien,  indeed,  wilt  Thou  be  AU  in  ail.  For 
then  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters  everyone  —  0  God,  we  trust 
in  Thee,  the  Consuming  Fire, —  shall  hâve  been  burnt  clean 
and  brought  home.  For  if  their  moans  myriads  of  âges  away 
would  turu  heavien  for  us  into  hell — ^^ shall  aman  be  more 
merciful  than  Qod  ?  Shall  of  ail  His  glorios  His  mercy  alone 
not  be  infinité  ?  Shall  a  brother  love  a  brother  more  than  the 
Father  loves  a  son  ?  more  than  the  brother  Ohrist  loves  his 
brother?  Would  lie  not  die  yet  again  to  save  one  brother 
more  ?     .  .     It  is  so  plaiu  that  every  one  may  see  it,  every 

one  ought  to  see  it,  every  one  shall  see  it.  It  must  be  ro.  He 
is  utterly  good  and  true  to  us,  nor  shall  anything  withstand 
His  will.  .  .  .  Our  ionging  desires  eau  no  more  exhaust 
the  fulness  of  the  treasures  of  the  Godiiead,  tlian  our  imagi- 
nation eau  touch  their  measure.  Of  Him  not  a  thought,  not 
a  joy,  not  a  hope  of  one  of  His  créatures  eau  pasit  unseen  ; 
and  while  one  of  them  remains  unsatisfied  He  is  not  Lord 
over  ail." 

Prom  thèse  extracts  we  may  u;et  a  clear  conception  of  the 
faith  whicli  animâtes  the  works  and  governs  the  life  of  George 
MacDonald.  Never  himself  doubting  the  Fatherly  care  and 
omnipotent  love  of  God,  he  constantly  aims  to  stimulate  the 
consciences  and  to  develop  the  faith  of  his  readers. 

Charles  L,  Simmomt. 
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Article   VI. 

Théories  of  Skepticism  —  Materialism. 

PART  II. 

In  a  previoiis  article  on  materialism,  I  reviewed  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  tlio  advocates  ot  this  much  vaunted  tbeory 
of  Skepticism,  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of 
the  eternity  of  matter,  persistence  of  force,  indestructibility 
of  energy,  and  the  doctrine  of  évolution  had  not  been  demon- 
stratcd  as  doctrines  of  science,  and  even  if  they  had  been, 
they  would  not  provo  materialism.  There  are  two  other  the- 
ries  of  the  origin  of  life  and  mind  upon  which  materialists 
rely,  known  among  scientific  writers  as  that  of  the  spontane- 
ous  génération  of  living  organisms,  and  the  kindred  theory 
that  mind  is  the  resuit  of  the  molecular  action  of  the  brain. 

The  first  is  necessary  to  enable  materialists  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  living  and  the  dcad  without  an  act  of  cré- 
ation, whicii  would  show  in  nature  the  présence  of  créative 
mind  and  will.  The  second  is  necessary  to  sliow  how  mind 
springs  from  matter,  and  to  reveal  the  method  by  which  a 
material  cause  can  produce  an  effect  greatcr  than  itself.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  a  violation  of  an  axiom  of  philosophy  ;  but 
wlmt  does  materialism  care  about  the  first  principles  of  sci- 
ence, laws  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of  the  reason,  and  the 
axioms  of  philosophy  ? 

Tiie  theory  of  the  spontaneous  génération  of  living  organ- 
isms has  not  been  verifieJ.  It  is  not  a  fact  of  science.  Dr. 
Bastian  daims  to  hâve  demonstrated  it  by  experiment  ;  ^  but 
Dr.  Tyndall,  by  a  long  séries  of  exueriraents  carefully  con- 
ducted,  has  shown  that  he  was  mistaken.^  But  if  spontané 
ous  génération  was  a  verified  fact,  it  would  not  provo  mate- 
rialism by  proving  tlie  material  origin  of  life.  Génération, 
whether  spontaneous  or  from  living  germs,  is  the  method  and 
not  the  cause  oi  the  origin  of  living  organisms.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  metliod  proves  tlie  existence  of  a  cause  that  works 

ï  Bsistian's  Begiiinings  of  Life.  '•*  Popular  Science  Mouthly. 
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according  to  sucli  method.  The  onlj  cause  adéquate  to  pro- 
duce ail  living  organisms  by  any  conceivable  method  is  a 
spiritual,  omniscient,  omniprésent  and  omnipotent  Creator. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  génération 
of  living  things,  even  were  it  true,  would  not  show  that  mat- 
ter  was  the  efficient  cause  of  lifo,  and  lailing  in  that  it  could 
not  prove  the  truth  of  materialism.  But  chemical  and  vital 
forces  are  so  unlike  in  their  action  as  to  show  an  unlikeness 
in  nature.  They  act  in  différent  ways,  move  in  opposite 
directions,  and  produce  différent  results.  Vital  force  is  con- 
structive,  chemical  force  is  destructive  ;  the  vital  is  an  orga- 
uizing,  the  chemical  a  disorganizing,  force.  The  one  builds 
up  an  organism,  the  other  disintegrates  and  destroys  it.  In 
ail  the  living  processes  of  nature  vital  force  controls,  governs, 
and  directs  the  chemical  forces.  The  vital  is  master,  and  the 
chemical  forces  servants,  in  ail  the  building  and  organizing 
work  of  Nature.®  Forces  so  unlike  in  their  nature,  action  and 
function  could  not  hâve  been  evolved  the  one  from  the  other.* 
Involution  must  be  equal  to  évolution,  because  it  is  a  self-evi- 
dent  proposition  that  from  nothing  nothing  can  come.  Noth- 
ing  can  be  evolved  from  matter  that  was  not  previously  con- 
tained  in  it  ;  and  as  life  and  mind  are  not  essential  properties 
of  matter,  they  can  never  be  evolved  from  it.  This  is  self- 
evident.  There  is  no  known  power  or  process  in  nature  by 
•  which  the  living  is  derived  from  the  dead  without  an  act  of 
divine  créative  quickening.  Life  is  not  the  resuit  ot  orgaui- 
zation,  but  organization  is  the  resuit  of  the  action  of  life. 
Life  is  a  force  which  reveals  its  présence  by  the  production  of 
living  forms,  vital  organisms.^  It  resists  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal forces  on  living  plants,  animais  and  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  directs  them  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  construction  of 
living  forms.* 

Life  as  it  thus  controls  matter  and  governs  physical  forces, 
shows  its  superiority  to  matter,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  the  cause  of  ail   life  was  material.      The  origin  of  life  is 

•  Liebig*8  Cbemistry.  *  Tideman's  Physlology  of  Man,  p.  14. 

•  Liebig*s  Animal  Ghemfstry.    Palne^s  Institutes  of  Medioine,  112 

•  Molder's  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physlology,  pp.  M-^OOqIc 
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spiritual,  and  its  présence  and  power  cannot  be  explamed  by 
the  liypotliesis  of  matcrialisra.  Tlie  tiieory  tiiat  ail  mind  is 
the  resuit  of  the  molecular  activity  of  the  brain,  though  held 
by  some  Christian  scientists  in  common  with  materialists^ 
tends  to  materialism.  Professer  A.  E.  Dolbeare,  of  Tufts 
Collège,  Fays,  -'  We  find  niind  associated  with  matter,  proto- 
plasm  in  some  form.  We  haro  no  knowledjre  of  mind  apart 
froni  snch  association.  And  furthermore,  wherever  we  find 
mind  thus  manifested  we  find  an  organ  called  a  brain,  made 
of  nerve  tissnc  of  complex  cheniical  composition,  and  fur- 
nished  with  a  wonderful  supply  of  blood  vessels."  '  If  this 
statement  of  the  Professor  were  true,  it  would  only  prove  that 
brain  structure  and  a  ncrvous  organization  were  iicccssary  as 
instruments  to  the  manifestation  of  mind,  and  not  as  the 
active  cause  in  its  création.  But  the  statement  is  not  correct, 
for  we  find  créative  mind  revealed  or  manifested  in  nature  in 
the  absence  of  brain  structure.  It  is  only  true  where  we  find 
mind  manifested  in  connection  with  the  liring  organisme  of 
men  or  animais.  It  does  not  toucli  the  larger  question  of  the 
manifes'ationof  créative  and  controlling  mind  in  tiie  universe. 
But  nature  reveals  the  présence  of  mind  in  the  wise,  benevo- 
lent,  orderly  and  harmonious  moveme.it  of  her  forces,  as 
really  as  man  does  in  iiis  rational  actions.  We  are  not  con- 
scious  of  mental  action  in  either  case.  We  infer  the  prés- 
ence of  mind  because  the  actions  of  men  and  the  move.  ents 
of  nature  are  rational.  And  brain  structure  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  the  présence  of  mind  in  man,  thau  it  is  of  the  prés- 
ence of  mind  in  nature.  Material  forms  are  the  ii:struments 
of  the  manifestation  of  mind  in  both. 

The  Professor  thînks  the  instrumental  relation  of  brain  ta 
mind  will  not  aceount  for  the  influence  of  food  and  stimulanta 
on  mental  manifestations.^  But  why  not  ?  The  brain  is  a  liv- 
ing  organism,  and  food  and  stimulants  will  affect  its  action  as  a 
living  organ,  whether  the  relation  of  timt  action  to  the  mind 
îs  instrumental  or  causal.    Whatever  disturbs  the  healthy  and 

T  UinvERSALisT  QuARTKRLY  for  April,  1876»  pp.  216,  216. 
«  Univkksalist  Quartkhi-y,  April,  1876,  p.  217. 
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normal  action  of  the  brain  will  modify  the  manifestations  o 
mind  as  really  if  the  brain  were  the  instrument  of  thought,  as 
it  would  if  it  were  tlie  cause  of  thought.  If  the  brain  manifest 
mind  in  thought,  émotion  and  volition.  it  does  it  by  action; 
and  wliatever  disturbs  this  action  will  modify  the  mental  man- 
ifestation. The  efTect  of  food  and  stimulants  on  the  healthy 
action  of  the  brain  is  the  only  question  that  the  science  of 
physiology  can  answer.  Whether  that  action  sustains  a  causal 
or  instrum('ntal  relation  to  thought  and  its  manifestation  is  a 
question  ot  psychology  and  not  of  pliysiology.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  philosophy,  and  not  for  science,  for  science  deals  only 
with  phenomena.  It  is  tlie  function  of  philosophy  to  deal 
with  causes.  Physiology  as  a  science  can  only  deal  with  the 
functions  of  a  living,  material  organism,  and  is,  tlierefore, 
wholly  incompétent  to  détermine  what  is  the  cause  of  thought, 
émotion,  volition  and  action.  It  can  sliow  the  instrumental 
relation  of  brain  to  mind,  iiut  it  cannot  show  any  causal  rela- 
tion between  the  two.  It  can  show,  and  bas  shown,  by  the 
researches  of  its  most  eminent  investigators,  that  the  brain  is 
not  the  cause  of  mind.  They  hâve  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  very  structure  oi  the  organ  shows  that  it  is  an  instrument 
of  the  mind  and  not  its  cause.  Tlie  whole  nervous  system, 
the  brain  included,  is  a  mechanism,  and  requires  a  force  to 
move  it.®    This  force  is  mind. 

This  sliows  that  the  claim  made  by  Professor  Dolbeare  and 
others  in  the  interest  of  materialism,  that  tlie  cause  of  mental 
phenomena  is  purely  a  question  for  physiologists,^^  is  unscien- 
tific  and  unphilosophical.  Physiologists  can  study  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  instrument  of  mind,  but  cannot 
détermine  tlie  question  of  the  spiritual  cause  of  thought,  émo- 
tion and  volition.  This  is  not  a  question  of  physiology  alone. 
Psychology  and  philosophy  must  contribute  something  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  preseuted  in  tlie  relations  of  body  and 
mind.  To  qualify  an  authorto  speak  with  authority  on  this 
subject,  he  should  not  only  be  a  physiologist,  but  a  psycliolo- 

»  Dmper»»  Physiology.    Vol.  i.;  pp.  286, 287,  821. 
1*  Univkbsaust  Quabt&bly,  April,  1876,  p.  11». 
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gist,  and  should  not  only  understand  science,  but  philosophy. 
Tliere  are  investigators  who  hâve  studied  both  aides  of  thîs 
problem,  and  hâve  investigated  the  relations  of  mind  and 
matter  as  philosophers  and  scientists,  and  froin  the  standpoint 
of  conscioiisness  and  physiology.  Lotze  of  Germany,  Car- 
penter,  Beal  and  Murphy,  of  England,  and  Draper,  Paine  and 
Ray  of  America  are  writers  of  this  class."  Thcy  are  men  of 
largo  culture,  large  attaînment,  and  profound  érudition.  Any 
one  ç^ill  be  convinced  of  this  who  will  carefully  study  theîr 
Works.  To  my  mind,  their  science,  philosophy  and  logic  are 
profound  and  convincing.  The  conclusions  of  such  men  emi- 
nent  as  scientific  specialists  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  mère 
dictum  of  materialists.  Only  conclusive  reasoning,  established 
facts  and  verified  hypothèses  can  do  this.  Materialism  as  a 
System  of  thought  is  not  sustained  by  this  class  of  évidence  ; 
and  therefore  is  not  prepared  to  meet  and  answer  the  argu- 
ments of  thèse  writers  against  its  claims  and  théories.^ 

Dr.  Draper,  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  brain  and 
mind,  states  in  his  physiology,  which  is  a  work  oi  recognized 
authority,  that  • 

^*  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  other  nervous  arcs  as 
structures  are  merely  automatic,  and  it  can  display  no  plie- 
nomena  as  an  organism  of  itself,  but  requiros  the  influenco  of 
an  external  agent.  If  the  optical  apparatus  be  inert  and 
without  value  save  under  the  influence  of  light  ;  if  the  audi- 
tory  apparatus  yields  no  resuit  save  under  the  impressions  of 
Sound  ;  sinco  there  is  between  tiiese  structures  and  the  ele- 
mentary  structure  of  the  cerebrum  a  perfect  analogy,  we  are 
entitled  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  this  instance  as  in 
those,  and  asserting  the  absolute  inertness  of  the  cérébral 
structure  in  itself,  to  impute  the  phenomeua  it  displays  to  an 
agent  as  perfectly  external  to  tho  body,  and  as  independent  of 
it,  as  li^lit  and  sound,  and  that  agent  is  tlie  soûl." 

^^  Ând  thus  it  may  be  proved  that  those  actions  which  we 
term  intellectual  do  not  spring  from  more  matter  alone,  nor 
are  they  functions  of  mère  material  combinations  ;  for  though 

11  Se«  Lotze  Leoturei,  Carpenter*8  Mental  Phrsiology,  BeaPi  Physioal  Théories  of 
Life  and  Mind. 

1*  Marpby*!  Habit  and  Intelligence,  Draper*i  PhyiioloiQr,  PatM'i  Boni  and  In8U.*:ot, 
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it  is  iiidisputably  true  that  mind  seems  to  grow  with  the  bodily 
structure  and  déclines  with  it,  exliibitingthefull  perfection  of 
îts  powers  at  the  period  of  bodily  maturity,  it  may  be  domon- 
strated  that  ail  this  arises  from  the  increase,  perfection  and 
diminution  of  the  instrument  through  which  it  is  working. 
An  accomplished  artisan  cannot  display  his  power  through  an 
imperfect  tool,  nor  if  the  tool  should  be  broken  or  become 
useless  through  ijnpairment,  is  it  any  proof  that  the  artisan 
has  ceased  to  exist  ;  and  so  though  we  admit  that  there  îs  a 
oorrespondenc«  between  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
"^flt)wth  of  the  body,  we  deny  that  it  follows  from  that,  eîther 
that  the  mind  did  not  pre-exist,  or  that  the  death  of  the  body 
implies  its  annihilation."  ^^  The  physiologist  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  au  external  nature,  and  recognizes  equally  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  and  to  their  action  or  rela- 
tion to  eacb  other  traces  the  resulting  phenomena."  ^ 

Tliis  is  the  language  of  a  philosopher  and  sciontist,  and 
shows  that  in  the  judgment  of  an  eminent  physiologist,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  science  to  support  the  claims  of  materialism. 
Its  phenomena  show  that  man  is  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
being. 

Dr.  Draper,  in  meeting  the  charge  that  the  study  of  physi- 
ology  leads  to  materialism,  says  : 

^^  But  what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  from  the  study  of  the 
cérébral  mechaifiism,  distinct  proof  can  be  obtained  on  this 
point, — proof  of  îust  as  cogent  a  nature  in  support  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  soûl,  as  that  which  we  hâve  of  the  existence  of 
tlio  external  world,  and  of  precisely  the  same  character." 
Âfter  describing  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  arc,  he  con- 
tinues :  ^^Thus  constituted  this  mechanism  is  ready  to  receive 
external  impressions,  which,  if  such  language  may  appropri- 
ately  be  used,  are  converted  or  reflected  in  part  by  tlie  gan- 
glions into  motions,  and  the  residue  retained.  But  the  arc, 
yiewed  by  itself,  is  a  mère  instrument,  roady,  it  is  true,  for 
action,  but  possessing  no  intorior  power  of  its  own.  It  is  as 
automatic  as  any  mechanical  contrivanco  in  which,  before  a 
given  motion  can  be  madc,  a  certain  spring  must  be  touched. 
The  essential  condition  of  the  activity  of  such  a  nervous  arc 
is,  therefore,  the  présence  and  influence  of  an  external  agent 
— a  something  which  can  commence  the  primitive  impression, 
for  without  it  the  mechanism  can  display  no  kind  of  resuit. 

M  Draper*!  Physiology,  pp.  886,  286,  287. 
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Moreover,  there  naust  be  an  adaptation  between  the  nature  of 
that  agent  and  the  structure  thus  brought  in  relation  with  it."^* 

There  i«î  no  such  agent  but  the  human  soûl,  for  no  other 
finite  agent  is  able  to  perform  the  Functions  which  this  organ 
discharges.  The  relation  of  the  soui  to  the  nervous  mechan* 
ism  is  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the  operator  to  the  bat 
tery  and  wires  of  the  telegraph.  It  sets  free,  directs  and  con- 
trols  nervous  forée.  In  other  words  uses  it  in  the  workingof 
the  nervous  mechanism.  The  batte ry  générâtes  itsowu  force» 
and  on  its  size  and  strength  dépends  the  extent  of  its  action. 
But  the  most  perfect  electrical  machine  that  was  ever  con- 
structed  wi!i  not  convey  an  intelligent  message  without  an 
operator.  So  the  nervous  system  produces  its  own  force,  and 
on  the  size,  strength  and  health  of  the  brain  dépends  the 
strength  of  thought,  émotion,  volition  and  action  ;  but  the 
most  perfect  brain  that  ever  was  developed  will  not  manifest 
rational  thought  and  action  unless  it  is  used  by  a  rational 
human  soûl.  The  thing  to  be  explained  in  man,  and  in  na- 
ture is  the  manifestation  of  intelligence  and  reason.  It  is 
not  motion,  but  intelligence  and  rational  motion  —  motion 
controlled  by  a  purpose  and  directed  toan  end  in  nature,  that 
demands  the  présence  of  something  more  than  matter  and 
force  to  account  for  it.  So  in  man  it  is  not  action,  but 
rational  action  that  demands  more  than  brain  structure  and 
nervous  force  to  explain  it.  Matter  and  force  alone,  neither 
in  nature  nor  in  man,  will  explain  the  présence  and  manifes- 
tation of  reason  and  intelligence. 

The  structure  and  wind  of  an  organ  will  not  account  for 
the  music  without  the  présence  of  the  musician  ;  the  water 
and  machinery  of  a  factory  will  not  explain  its  products  and 
fabiîcs  without  the  présence  and  action  of  intelligent  opera- 
tives  ;  so  brain  organism  and  nervous  force  will  not  explain 
the  rational  thoughts  and  actions  of  man  without  the  prés- 
ence of  a  rational  soûl.  Any  other  theory  would  give  us  an 
intelligent  eflFect  without  an  intelligent  cause.  This  would  ^be 
a  violation  of  an   axiom  of  philosophy,  an  intuition  of  the 

"  DrapiT's  Physlology,  pp.  288,  284. 
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reason,  and  one  of  tîie  necessary  laws  of  tliought.^^  To  dis- 
regard in  our  reasoiiing  the  axioms  of  philosopliy  and  science, 
tlie  intuitions  of  tlie  mind  and  the  lawa  of  thought,  is  to  ren- 
der  correct  reasoning  impossible,  and  dcstroy  the  very  founda- 
tioîjs  of  knowledge  and  science.  This  inaterialisni  has  to  do 
in  order  to  sustain  its  hypothesis.  To  do  tliis  is  destructive 
to  raaterialisra  as  a  systeni  of  either  «cientific  or  pliilosopliical 
tnith,  bocause  it  destroys  ail  trutli,  makes  knowledge  impos- 
sible and  removes  the  very  foundations  of  ail  science  and  phi- 
losophy.  If  hnman  nature  is  not  trustwortliy,  and  human 
faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  not  reliable,  ail  théories 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  its  phenomena  fail. 

The  brain  is  the  instrument  and  not  the  cause  of  mind. 
There  is  brain  action  that  attends  mental  action  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  the  cause  of  mental  action,  but  its  effect.  Its  rela- 
tion to  thought  is  not  that  of  cause^  but  it  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument. MuUer  says,  "  The  action  of  the  mind  is  dépend- 
ent iipon  the  integrity  of  the  fibrons  structure  and  composition 
of  the  brain.  .  Still  thîsamounts  to  nothing  more  than  that 
the  brain  by  its  organization  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
mind  opérâtes  and  is  active."  ^®  This  able  writer  and  stan- 
dard authority  in  the  science  of  physiology  holds  with  Dr. 
Draper  the  instrumental  relation  of  the  brain  to  thought. 
SoUy  says:  "  If  tliere  is  one  point  in  the  physiologv  of  the 
brain  more  unequivoeally  démonstrated  than  another  it  is  that 
thèse  gangiia  are  the  instruments  of  tlie  mind."  ^^ 

Dr.  Ray  says  :  "  It  can  hardly  be  necessury  at  the  présent 
tîme  to  pr  ve  the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  mind  upon  the 
brain  for  its  external  manifestations  ;  that,  in  short,  the  brain 
is  the  material  organ  of  the  intellectual  and  effective  powers. 
Whalever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  nature  ol  mind, 
it  is  geneially  admitted,  at  least  by  ail  enliglitened  physiolo- 
gists,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  put  in  connection  with  mat- 
ter,  and  that  the  brain  is  the  pan  ot  the  body  by  which  tliis 

W  See  Wheweirs  Novum  Organon  Renovatum^  p.  13;    Huven's  Mental  IMiilosophy, 
p.  267. 
w  MuUer's  Physiology,  vol.  i.,p.  817,  819. 
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connection  is  effected."^®  Tins  profound  and  learned  wrîter 
teaches  that  the  bjain  is  the  organ  for  the  manifestations  of 
mind,  and  the  instrument  by  whicli  it  is  connected  with  mat- 
ter.  Tliere  is  no  inference  drawn  trora  this  fact  that  ît  is  the 
cause  of  mind.  Dr.  Ray  is  a  scientist  and  a  philosopher,  but 
he  is  not  a  materialist.  Dr.  Carpenter  holds  that  the  cerebrum 
is  the  instrument  of  the  psychical  or  inner  life.^  The  lîfe 
liere  spoken  of  is  the  life  of  the  intellect,  émotions  and  will 
— the  life  of  thought,  ieeling  and  volition.  The  cerebrum  is 
the  instrument^  not  the  cause  of  this  life.  The  soûl  is  the 
cause  and  the  brainis  the  instrument  of  ail  mental,  emotional 
and  volitional  activity.  This  view  will  bring  into  harmony  ail 
the  physiological  and  psychological  phenomena  of  man's  life, 
and  thus  adjust  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  science  with  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  morality  and  religion. 

"  There  is  no  thought  without  phosphorus."  This  remark 
of  Moleschott  has  been  called  a  trenchant  remark.  It  is 
really  an  empty  truism.  Unless  it  is  confined  to  the  expéri- 
ence and  manifestation  of  thought  by  mon  it  is  untrue,  for 
the  world  is  a  révélation  of  thought  without  brain  mecbanism. 
If  it  is  thus  restricted,  it  means  this  :  we  hâve  no  knowledge 
of  human  thought  without  the  human  brain  as  its  organ  and 
instrument.  Phosphorus  is  au  élément  in  brain  structure, 
and  as  there  is  no  human  thought  in  our  présent  form  of  be- 
ing  without  brain  organism,  there  is  no  thought  without  phos- 
phorus.^ The  nervous  mechanism,  and  the  brain  as  a  part 
of  it,  is  an  instrument,  and  demands  an  agent  to  use  it  just 
as  any  other  machine  does.  The  existence  of  a  musical 
instrument  proves  the  existence  of  a  musiciau  ;  so  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nervous  mechanism  that  is  adapted  to  use,  but 
must  be  used  by  an  agent  external  to  itself,  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.^^  This  argument  from  the  physiology  of 
the  brain  for  the  existence  of  the  soûl  is  couclusive. 

U  Ray*i  Médical  Jarispradanoe  of  Insanity,  p.  188. 
19  Cftrpeator*!  Mental  ?hys\o\ogy,  p.  120. 
M  Goemlo  Philosophy,  vol.  li.,  p.  486. 
«i  Draper*!  Phyiiology,  pp.  286,  287,  821. 
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Tlie  structure  of  the  braîu,  îts  organîc  quality,  and  chemi- 
cal  composition  cannot  be  reconcîled  wîth  tbo  claim  of  mate- 
rialists  tbat  it  is  tbe  officient  cause  of  tbougbt.  In  ail  tbe 
organs  of  tbe  body  except  tbo  brain,  great  advances  bave  bcen 
made  in  tbe  knowledge  of  tbeir  pbysiological  laws  ;  and  tbe 
araount  of  tbis  knowledge  bcars  a  close  relation  to  tlie  obvious 
adaptation  of  eacb  organ  to  tbe  discbarge  of  its  funcHon. 
Tbe  adaptation  of  tbe  beart  to  tbo  propulsion  of  tbo  blood, 
the  adaptation  of  tbe  intestinal  canal  to  tbe  purpose  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition,  and  tbe  lungs  to  tbo  purpose  of  respiration, 
are  so  obvious  and  simple,  tbat  a  positive  knowledge  of  tbe 
laws  of  tbeir  action  bas  been  gaîned.^  But  it  is  quite  otber- 
wise  witb  tbe  brain,  Tbe  mass  of  tbat  wbicb  we  call  nerve 
substance,  becauso  nerve  function  is  found  to  inbcro  tboreto, 
possesses  no  adaptation  wbicb  we  can  trace  in  its  structure  to 
tbe  function  of  tbougbt.  An  agglomération  of  délicate  cells 
in  intimate  connection  witb  minute  tubes  or  filaments  wbicb 
communicate  impressions  mado  upon  tbe  cells  at  one  end  to 
those  cells  wbicb  lie  at  tbeir  otber  extremitics  ;  tbis  is  tbe 
nervous  apparatus.  Its  modus  operandi  is,  and  probably  will 
be,  utter'y  unknown  to  us.®  How  any  combination  of  cells 
can  be  attendcd  by  processes  of  tbougbt  is  to  us  inconceivable. 
It  is  contrary  to  ail  tbe  analogies  of  pbysiology  tbat  the  brain 
should  be  tbe  cause  of  tbougbt  wben  we  cannot  trace  in  the 
structure  of  tbe  organ  any  adaptation  to  sucii  a  functiou.  In 
ail  otber  organs  tbe  adaptation  to  function  is  revoaled  in  tbeir 
structure,  and  can  be  tracod  by  tbo  eye  of  science.  Tbis 
wonld  be  true  of  tbe  brain  if  its  function  was  the  production 
of  tbougbt  as  its  cause. 

The  fact  of  the  conscious  unity  and  continuity  of  tbougbt 
is  in  conflict  witb  tbo  claim  of  materialism  tbat  brain  is  its 
cause.  Tbcre  is  no  permanence  in  tbo  structure  of  tbe  brain. 
It  is  ever  cbanging.  It  is  ail  tbo  tinie  being  renewcd.  It  is 
not  tbe  same  organ  in  its  niatcrial  cléments  for  two  days  in 
succession.     How  can  tbero  be  unity  of  tbougbt  wben  tbcre 


^^  Backnell  nnd  Tuke  on  Iiisanity,  p.  841. 
M  Ibia.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  pp  342. 
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îs  no  iinîty  in  the  cause,  permanence  of  thought  when  its  cause 
is  ever  clianging,  and  continuitj  of  thought  when  its  cause 
does  not  continue  the  same  for  any  twenty-four  hours  ?  ^  The 
brain  waste  tliat  is  ail  the  time  goinp:  on  as  the  resuit  of  its 
action,  and  the  formation  of  new  tissue  as  the  resuit  of  nutri- 
tion, demonstrates  tiiat  the  brain  has  neither  unity,  perma- 
nence, nor  continuity  of  structure,  and  it  is  therefore  évident 
it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  unity  of  consciousness,  permanence 
of  character  and  continuity  of  thought. 

The  power  of  mind  to  control  matter  shows  its  natural 
superiority,  and  conclusivel/  proves  that  it  is  not  material  in 
its  nature  or  origin.  The  soûl  cou  trois  the  body,  and  througb 
the  body  as  its  instrument,  coiftrols  the  éléments  and  forces 
of  the  material  universe.  Soil,  climate  and  seasons  hâve 
been  changed  by  man.^  He  has  changed  the  face  of  nature, 
and  created  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  world  in 
which  we  live  to-day  is  not  the  old  world  as  God  created  it. 
It  is  another  and  very  diflFerent  world.  The  changes  in  its 
surface,  in  the  direction  of  its  rivers,  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  in 
its  mountains  and  plains,  its  soil  and  productions,  ail  show 
man's  power  to  modify,  change,  subdue,  use,  improvo  and 
injure  nature,  thus  revealing  his  spiritual  and  supernatural 
origin.  Man  is  a  creator.^  He  lias  been  endowed  with  créa- 
tive power.  Language,  art,  science,  litcrature,  law,  govern- 
ment  and  civilization,  are  ail  human  créations.  They  hâve 
been  created  by  tl.e  intelligence,  rcason,  conscience  and  will 
of  man.  They  show  the  divinity  of  his  naturn  and  the  divin- 
ity  of  his  origin.  The  source  of  his  being  is  in  God,  and  not 
in  mattef.  He  descendcd  f;om  the  infinité  Father  in  heaven. 
He  is  spiritual,  and  not  material.  In  his  higher  nature  he  is 
divine  and  not  animal,  heavenly  and  not  earthly. 

Materialism  cannot  account  for  sensation.  The  materialists 
hâve  always  assumed  that  the  existence  of  matter  was  posi- 
tively  known,  while  they  hâve  contendcd  Ihat  the  existence  of 

•<  Dalton*8  Phyiiology. 

Si  Man  and  Nature,  by  G.  P.  Marth,  p.  48. 

«•  Biblical  BeTÎew.    By  W.  E.  Manley,  D.D.     Vol.  i.,  p.  66. 
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mind  was  onlj  a  matler  of  inference.  Modem  ph7Biolog7  lias 
changea  ail  tins  by  showing  that  matter  is  only  a  permanent 
condition  of  sensation.^  We  hâve  no  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
-ence  at  ail  as  an  entitj,  nor  as  a  sensation,  but  onlj  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  sensations  ot  which  we  are  conscious.  In  fact, 
the  Idéalisai  of  Bishop  Berkelj  has  been  revived,  if  not  in 
form  in  substance,  as  the  restilt  of  récent  experiments  in  the 
physiology  of  sensation.  D.  Alembert  disiînctly  doubted  the 
possibility  of  knowing  real  objects.  Lichtenberg,  who  in  ail 
his  philosophizîng  nerer  forgot  that  he  was  a  physicist,  déclares 
it  to  be  impossible  to  réfute  Idealism.  When  we  believe  we 
«ee  things  we  see  only  ourselves.  Wp  can  only  know  our- 
selves  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  us.  When  any  thing 
acts  upon  us,  the  effect  dépends  not  only  upon  the  acting  ob- 
jeci,  but  also  upon  the  subjectacted  on.  We  knowour  sensa- 
tions, but  we  do  not  know  there  is  anything  answering  to  them 
external  to  ourselves  by  which  they  are  produced  in  us.^  Let 
the  ikiaterialist  assume  that  there  is  in  the  body  a  physical 
mechànism  which  produces  the  conclusions  of  the  understand- 
ing  and  the  sensés,  then  we  stand  faco  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tions :  What  is  the  body?  what  is  matter?  what is  the  physi- 
cal ?  And  modem  physiology,  just  as  much  as  philosophy, 
must  ânswer  that  they  are  ail  our  ideas  ;  necessary  ideas, 
ideas  fesulting  according  to  natural  laws,  but  still  never  the 
things  themselves.^  "  Tiiis  means,  of  course,  that  no  raate- 
rialism  of  any  kind  is  any  longer  maintainable.  The  struggle 
between  mind  and  body  is  ended  in  favor  of  the  former,  and 
only  thus  is  guaranteed  the  true  unity  of  ail  existence.'' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  light  of  modem  science  a  rational 
oiaterialism  is  no  longer  possible.  The  question  raay  be  asked, 
Why  liave  we  so  many  materialists  ?  It  is  the  resuit  of  sci- 
entifîc  specialism,  narrow  culture,  and  one  sided  development. 
The  error  in  the  reasoning  of  materialists  is  found  in  this. — 
they  confound  conditions  with  causes.  This  is  both  unscien- 
tific  and  unphilosophical.      Conditions  are  only  the  circum- 

ST  Lange*!  Hlstorj  of  Materialiim.    Vol.  lit.,  pp.  204, 205,  206. 
»  HalmhoUz't  Popalar  Laotnrat,  1M4  and  1871. 
»  Lange*s  HUtory  of  Materialism,  toI.  iii.,  p.  228. 
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stances  under  whîch  causes  operate,  but  are  in  no  national 
sensé  causes  tliemselvcs.  This  error  runs  through  tlie  reason" 
ing  of  ail  writers  who  advocate  tlie  doctrines  of  materialism. 
Another  error  coinmon  to  this  class  of  writers  îs  to  confound 
the  method  with  tlie  agent,  and  to  assume  wlien  thej  hâve  dis- 
covercd  the  method  in  which  a  thing  lias  been  done  that  they 
hâve  discoverod  the  agent  who  did  it.  They  also  use  the  term 
law  in  the  sensé  of  cause,  and  agent,  and  are  thus  led  into 
great  logical  confusion  of  thought.  Matter  conditions  tho 
manifestation  of  force,  and  matcrialists  saj  it  is  the  causé  of 
force.  Matter  and  force  condition  the  manifestation  of  life, 
and  matcrialists  conclude  they  are  the  cause  of  life.  A  brain 
organism  conditions  the  manifestations  of  miiid  in  man  and 
animais,  and  matcrialists  infer  it  is  the  cause  of  mind.  The 
body  conditions  the  action  and  manifestations  of  the  soûl  in 
our  earthly  stnte  and  under  our  material  relations,  and  mate- 
rialists  hold  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  soûl.  The  environ- 
ment  conditions  human  progrcss,and  the  materialist  assume» 
that  it  is  tho  cause  of  ail  advancement  and  civilization  among 
mcn.^  We  can  trace  this  logical  defoct  in  ail  their  reasoning. 
It  is  the  great  orror  in  the  logic  of  materialism,  and  accounts 
for  the  strange  and  absurd  conclusions  that  form  so  large  a 
part  of  this  systcm  of  philosophy. 

I  hâve  thus»  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  materialism  are  un- 
true,  and  hâve  poinied  ont  tho  dcfective  logic  by  which  thèse 
erroneous  conclusions  are  reached.  The  doctrine  of  matcrial- 
ists, that  nothing  is  true  that  cannot  bo  tested  by  the  sensés» 
is  tho  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  èrrors  of  their  system, 
and  underlics  much  of  the  bad  logic  and  confused  thought  to 
which  we  are  treated  by  this  class  of  thinkers.  A  moment'» 
reflcction  will  show  its  utter  fallaçy.  There  are  very  few 
things  the  trnth  of  which  can  be  tested  by  the  sensés.  We 
do  not  know  matter,  mind,  thought,  force,  or  life  by  sensation. 
Thèse  are  ail  beyond  tho  reach  of  tho  sensés.  Oiir  kno^ledge 
of  their  existence  dépends  upon  consciousness  and  inference. 

^  History  of  Civilization.    T.  H.  Buckle.    Vol.  i.,  p.  108.    Spencer*!  Principlei  of 
Sociology. 
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Many  truths  are  selfevideiit  and  are  known  bt  xAït  umûiionsP 
It  is  tins  class  of  truths  that  uuderlie  ail  our  scientifio  aud 
practical  knowledge. 

The  practical  application  of  the  dictura  of  matcrialism 
would  make  ail  knowledge  impossible,  and  end  in  the  paraly- 
sis  of  ail  thought.  A  principlo  of  rcasouing  so  revolutîonary 
and  destructive  cannot  be  true.  Tlie  atteinptcd  dcfence  of 
materialism  based  upon  the  likeness  of  the  brute  to  humaa 
intelligence  will  not  stand  the  test  of  scientific  investigation. 
Tlie  intelligence  of  the  brute  is  instinctive,  the  intelligence  of 
man  is  rational  ;  the  intelligence  of  the  brute  is  stationarj 
the  intelligence  of  man  is  progressive  ;  the  intelligence  of  tlie 
brute  is  unconscious,  the  intelligence  of  man  is  conscious  ;; 
the  intellect  or  instinct  of  the  brute  acts  under  a  law  of  ne 
cessity,  the  reason  of  man  undor  the  law  of  liberty.®  The 
diderence  between  instinct  and  reason  is  so  wide  that  wo  can- 
not infer  that  it  is  a  différence  in  degrce  and  not  in  nature,, 
or  in  quantity  and  not  in  quality  of  intellect.  The  brute  is 
not  an  undeveloped  man.  Nor  is  this  différence  between  ani- 
mais and  men  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  man  lias  a  larger 
and  more  complicated  brain  than  the  animal  création.  The 
tact  is,  the  horse,  the  éléphant,  and  the  whale  havo  brain& 
that  in  size,  and  the  number  and  depth  of  their  convolutions^ 
are  equal  to  the  human  brain.^  This  shows  that  the  différ- 
ence between  men  and  animais  intellcctually  is  not  simply  a 
question  ot  anatomy.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  physiology 
alone.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  department  of  psychology. 
Men  and  animais  are  not  identical  in  nature  as  materialists 
assume,  and  it  is  therefore  not  logical  to  infer  that  because 
brutes  are  mortal  men  must  be.  Thus  the  last  stronghold  of 
materialism  is  demolished,  and  man's  spirituality  and  inimor- 
tality  are  vindicated.  Man  is  a  spiritual  child  of  the  spiritual 
and  divine  Faiher,  and  is  destined  to  an  inimortal  life  of  holi* 
ness  and  happiness.  Wm,  Tucker,  D.  D, 

n  Intaitions  of  the  Mind.    Rev.  .Tas.  McCosh.  LL.D.    Vol.  i.,  pp.  23-25. 

•»  Instinct  in  Animais  and  Men.     P.  A.  Ghadbounie,  LL  D.    pp  142,  148,  146. 

«  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain.     Henry  Clialderwood,  LL  D.     pp.  141, 176^181, 
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Article  VIL 
A    Uhiversal  Religion. 

Christianity  is  peculiarly  fittod  to  become  the  prevailing 
religion  among  mankind.  It  lias  witliin  it  éléments  which 
adapt  themselves  to  ail  âges  and  conditions  of  human  life. 
To  the  aged  patriarch,  bending  beneath  the  heary  weight  of 
jears  and  infirmities  ;  to  the  man  in  middle  life,  full  of  the 
^nergy.and  enterprise  of  the  great  busy  world  around  him  ; 
to  the  youth,  just  emerging  from  the  season  of  dépendent 
<^hildhood,  and  looking  ont  eagerly  into  the  unknown  future 
Just  before  him  ;  to  the  littlo  lisping  child,  just  taking  its  first 
lessons  in  the  great  school  of  life,  —  to  ail  of  thèse,  in  the  va- 
riety  of  their  conditions  and  needs,  do  the  words  and  the 
«pirit  of  Christ  corne  with  strength  and  meaning  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  each. 

No  other  form  of  religion  is  so  well  calculated  to  l>ecome 
iiniversal,  as  that  which  Jeans  both  tauglit  and  lived  ;  because 
none  other  lias  been  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  diversi- 
fied  wants  of  huroanity.  Other  religions  hâve  been  helpful 
only  to  certain  races  or  classes  of  mon.  Beyond  thèse,  they 
hâve  exercised  littlo  power.  However  well  adapted  they  may 
hâve  been  to  those  spécial  classes  or  conditions,  outside  of 
those  they  were  uscless.  And  even  among  their  most  ardent 
disciples,  ail  those  religions  prove  narrow  and  partial  in  their 
Influence.  Thcre  are  only  certain  limited  phases  of  human 
life  upon  which  they  can  make  any  impression.  They  pos- 
sess  not  the  power  to  lift  man  into  complcteness  ;  they  do  not 
hâve  univcrsal  sway  over  the  individual  life,  and  in  many  re- 
apects  fail  at  the  exact  points  wliere  weak  human  nature  needs 
divine  assistance. 

The  Christian  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  fits  into  every 
<M>ndition  of  earthly  expérience  ;  is  equally  applicable  to  ail 
races  and  nations  of  men.  Unlike  many  other  religions,  it  is 
not  a  cast-iron  system,  which  can  take  in  only  such  as  hâve 
acqnired  a  certain  length  or  breadtli,  or  who  by  their  educa- 
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tion  and  surroundîngs  are  adapted  to  its  unyielding  rules. 
Seeing  men  in  their  want,  in  their  sinfulness,  in  their  weak- 
ness,  in  their  helpless  and  misérable  conditions,  it  goes  to 
them  with  the  needed  supply  of  strength  and  grâce,  whicli 
shall  lift  them  ont  of  their  dégradation,  and  bring  them  into 
their  true  and  normal  relations  with  the  God  who  made  them 
and  with  the  world  in  which  the?  live  Cliristianity  has  some- 
thing  to  say  to  each  man,  woman  and  cliild  in  tho  universe. 
It  has  remédies  for  ail  the  diseases  of  the  moral  nature  ;  has 
the  healing  balm  ior  ail  the  wounds  of  the  heart  ;  has  the  oil 
of  consolation  for  the  nciourning,  t\\e  stafi  of  strength  for  the 
weak  and  doubting,  the  bread  of  life  for  those  who  are  spir- 
itually  famishing,  and  the  waters  of  everlasting  life  for  those 
who  thîrst  for  the  living  Ood  ;  and  more  than  ail,  it  furnishes 
the  effective  antidote  for  the  terrible  poison  of  sin.  It  touches 
and  affects  ail  this  vast  variety  of  human  infirmities,  because 
it  was  designed  for  man,  —  adapted  to  his  nature,  —  fitted  to 
his  peculiar  needs. 

No  religion  but  Christianity  attempts  to  go  down  to  human 
nature,  in  ail  its  vileness  and  dégradation, —  taking  man  just 
as  he  is,  and  then  raising  him  to  the  highest  possible  condi- 
tion- that  he  is  capable  of  reaching.  No  other  religion  takes 
man  at  his  worst  and  brings  him  to  his  best.  This  adaptability 
of  the  words  and  spirit  of  Christ  to  ail  phases  of  human  life, 
is  one  of  the  strong  évidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion.  To  reveal  and  furnish  such  a  tnith  and 
such  a  spirit  as  breathed  through  the  lips  and  life  of  Jésus  — 
a  truth  and  spirit  exactly  fitted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of 
man,  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  divine  procédure  in  other 
things,  as  we  see  them  ail  about  us.  It  is  in  précise  harmony 
with  everything  which  Ood  has  doue  in  supplying  tlie  physieal 
needs  of  his  children.  Men  are  made  with  certain  bodily 
wants.  One  of  thèse  is  the  necessity  for  food.  His  very  ex- 
istence dépends  (when  in  his  normal  relation  to  the  laws  of 
health)  upou  the  nourishment  which  he  daily  receives  into 
his  physieal  System.  The  same  beîng  who  created  him  with 
this  need,  bas  also  plaoed  within  his  reach  that  which  will 
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supply  it.  By  tlie  use  of  the  intelligence  whîcli  man  possesses, 
he  is  ablc  to  take  the  materials  furnished  hiin  and  convert 
thcm  into  nourishing  food  ;  or,  wliere  the  original  substance 
is  adapted  to  his  nccessitics,  he  can  take  that  at  first  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  means.  What  a  blnnder  it  would 
liave  becn,  if  at  certain  stages  in  man's  existence  no  food  had 
been  supplied  for  his  body.  Supposîng  the  bodily  nourish- 
meiit  of  man  were  only  snited  to  infancy;  or  suppose  that 
nothing  could  bo  found  in  nature  that  would  serve  as  food 
durîng  sickncss,  —  that  mairs  food  was  suîted  only  to  a  con- 
dition of  iiealth  and  strength.  Thèse  tlûngs  would  prove 
manifest  înconsistencies  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  ;  who  hav- 
ing  made  a  créature  with  certain  imperative  needs,  had  faîled 
to  supply  the  material  for  satisfying  those  needs.  But  in  no 
respect  is  this  the  case.  Food  for  babe,  for  youth,  for  inan- 
hood,  for  old  âge  ;  food  for  health,  for  strength,  for  sickness, 
for  wcakness,  —  food  for  every  conccivable  condition  of  physi- 
cal  life  is  furnislied,  and  every  need  is  met  by  its  correspond- 
ing  supply. 

Tliis  law  holds  good  ail  through  the  range  of  man's  material 
nature.  The  eye  was  made  for  liglit  ;  the  car  was  made  for 
Sound  ;  the  lungs  were  made  for  air  ;  and  forthwitli  light 
greets  the  eye  —  sound  breaks  upon  the  ear  —  air  is  furnished 
for  the  lungs.  Each  faculty  and  power  livcs  by  that  whicb 
supplies  its  need.  What  man  requires  for  a  healthy,  vigorous 
existence  in  the  body,  is  ail  about  him  in  abundance  ;  and  he 
bas  but  to  open  the  organs  of  sight,  Iiearing,  respiration,  and 
ail  the  sensés  which  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  and  he  atonce  finds  ail  nature  adapted  to  his  wants. 

6od  could  undoubtedly  liave  made  a  créature  without  any 
of  thèse  demands  or  needs,  and  he  m:^:ht  liave  passed  for  a 
man;  but  6od  did  not  do  so,  and  therefore,  if  a  human  crear 
ture  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  man,  in  a  physical  sensé,  accord 
ing  to  the  divine  idéal,  he  must  hâve  thèse  needs  of  his  body,. 
and  they  must  be  supplied  if  he  comes  to  full  development. 
So,  we  présume  the  Almighty  could  bave  made  a  being 
in  the  shape  of  a   man,  and   yet  not  hâve  put  any  of  the 
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seeds  of  weakness  and  infirmitj  witbin  hiin.  He  might  bave 
made  him  so  that  he  could  not  sin  ;  so  tbat  be  could  uot  suf- 
fer  pain  ;  so  tbat  sickness  would  be  impossible  to  biin  ;  so  tbat 
sorrow  would  be  iiuknown  to  bîm  ;  so  tbat  teinptatîon  would 
not  beset  bim  ;  so  tliat  burdens  would  not  make  bim  anxious 
and  weary.  Sucb  a  créature  migbt  bave  been  introduced 
upon  tbe  earth  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  being  we  now  eall  man. 
But  sucb  a  créature  bas  not  been  made  and  called  or  recog- 
uized  as  a  man.  Sucb  a  being  migbt  exist,  but  it  would  lack 
8ome  of  tbe  essential  cbaracteristics  of  bumanitj.  Tbe  divine 
idéal  of  a  man,  was  a  being  with  a  moral  nature,  liable  to  sin, 
because  subject  to  moral  law  and  baving  tbe  power  of  free 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  —  and  jet  not  necessarily  sin- 
ful  ;  a  being  witb  a  nervous  System,  liable  to  suffor  pain,  in 
conséquence  of  some  infringement  upon  physical  law  ;  a  be- 
ing witb  intelligence,  capable  of  learning  and  understanding 
tbe  laws  and  principles  of  tbe  universe  ;  a  being  witb  affec- 
tions, passions,  and  appetitCR,  wbicb  wben  not  properlj  trained 
and  directed,  migbt  lead  to  snffering  in  a  varietj  of  ways  ;  a 
being  in  wbose  pbysical  organism  were  sown  tbe  seeds  of  de* 
cay  and  deatb,  but  tbe  essence  of  wbose  life  is  immortal  and 
indestructible.  This  is,  briefly,  tbe  description  of  tbe  being 
tbat  God  bas  made,  and  wbicb  we  call  man.  Wiiatever  else 
migbt  bave  been  created  and  made  to  pass  as  a  spécimen  of 
tbe  buman  specios,  tliis  is  what  actually  was  made,  and  wbicb 
we  find  ail  about  us  in  varions  stages  of  development. 

Having,  tben,  brougbt  sucb  a  being  into  existence,  as  tbe 
divine  idéal  of  a  man,  —  a  créature  wbo  by  tbe  very  necessi- 
ties  of  bis  nature,  is  subject  to  temptation,  and  weaknesses 
and  failings  —  having  brougbt  tbis  human  créature  into  exist- 
ence, witb  ail  tbis  variety  of  needs  fu  bis  moral  mnke-up,  wby 
should  not  tbe  necessary  supply  be  furnisbed  ?  Would  it  not 
hâve  been  as  great  a  mistake  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Creator,  to 
bave  left  man  witbout  moral  and  spiritual  belps  suited  to  bis 
needs,  as  it  would  bave  been  were  be  left  witbout  a  suitable 
quality  of  food,  at  a  certain  stage  of  bis  pbysical  life  ? 

Gbristianity,  as  exemplified  in  tbe  teacbiugs  and  life  of 
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Jésus,  présents  to  man  that  sustenaiice  whicli  he  needs  for  ln& 
moral  nature,  when  tcinptations  besct  him  ;  when  cvil  pas- 
sions seek  to  control  him  ;  when  debasing  appetites  cry  ont 
for  those  things  that  will  prove  destructive  to  his  whole  be- 
ing.  That  divine  power  which  enabled  Jésus  to  resist  the 
terapter  ;  to  banish  Satan  from  his  présence  ;  to  overcome 
evil  with  good,  will  enable  any  man  to  do  the  same,  to  the 
extent  he  is  possessed  of  tlie  Christ  like  spirit.  Whatever  his 
condition  of  trial  or  need  ;  wliatever  the  burden  which  cir- 
cumstances  compel  him  to  bear,  he  can  find  sufficient  strcngth 
for  each  and  every  emergency,  if  he  will  but  seek  it  from  the 
one  living  source  from  which  his  divine  Master  co  istantly 
drew.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Christian  religion  to  sup- 
plément, Rupersede,  or  complète  the  work  of  other  forces  in 
the  unfolding  of  human  character  and  life.  It  is  an  original,, 
primary  factor  in  inan^s  upward  development.  It  commences 
its  opération  upon  him,  when  living  under  the  proper  influ- 
ences, as  soon  as  his  childish  mind  can  grasp  a  thought,  or  be 
made  to  understand  the  moral  nature  of  an  act.  It  grows 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength,  —  filling 
a  place  which  is  unoccupied  by  the  other  forces  which  operate 
upon  human  nature,  —  or,  if  that  place  be  occupied  for  a  seo- 
son,  it  is  not  filled  with  that  which  can  satisfy  the  deepest 
longings  ot  the  soûl.  No  matter  how  late  in  life  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  may  begin  its  influence  upon  man's  nature,  it 
must  always  start  from  the  very  centre  of  life,  and  work  up- 
ward and  outward,  modifying  and  changing  the  whole  being» 
It  cannot  be  tack«d  on  or  added  to  some  othor  force  that  lias 
been  operating  upon  the  mind  and  heart:  it'must  go  to  the 
very  fountain  head,  and  send  its  cleansing  waters  coursing 
through  every  avenue  of  moral  life. 

Science,  in  ail  its  branches,  lias  its  office,  and  fills  its  place  ; 
philosophy,  in  the  variety  of  its  pliases,  meets  certain  require- 
ments  of  a  growing  mind  ;  éducation,  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  send  out  its  rays  of  light,  fills  and  illumines  the  nature 
of  man,  helping  to  make  him  what  he  was  intended  to  become 
by  his  Creator.     But  ail  thèse  forces  and  influences^ are  lim- 
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ited  in  their  field  of  labor  ;  thej  touch  and  can  toucli  onlj  a 
prescribed  number  of  the  faculties  which  man  possesses.  They 
answer  a  multitude  of  questions  which  are  presented  to  the 
human  mind  for  solution  ;  they  untangle  manj  threads  that 
are  strangely  knotted  together.  But,  when  they  hâve  done 
their  best,  —  alter  they  hâve  reached  the  utmost  lirait,  hâve 
answered  ail  tlie  questions  which  they  are  capable  of  answer- 
ing,  thcre  still  romains  a  vast,  unexplored  realm  of  inquiry, 
which  they  do  not  and  cannot  penetrate. 

Into  tins  unseen  realm  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  Chris- 
tianity  takes  the  soûl,  and  leads  it  ouward  and  upward.  At 
the  point  where  every  other  teacher  fails,  with  no  key  to  the 
solution  of  life's  mystery,  Christianity  comes  forward,  and 
with  its  révélation  of  God  and  immortality  on  the  heaven- 
ward  side,  and  its  présentation  of  perfected  manhood  on  the 
earthly  side,  it  furnishes  the  answers  which  the  inquiring  soûl 
most  of  ail  desires  to  kuow.  After  we  hâve  exhausted  the 
resources  of  every  other  teacher,  hâve  listened  to  the  vain 
and  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  solve  the  mighty  problems  of 
life  that  are  daily  becoming  more  serions,  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  this  one  great  "  Teacher  sent  from  God,"  and  say  :  "  To 
whom  shall  we  go,  but  to  thee,  for  an  answer  to  thèse  pro- 
found  and  pressing  questions  ?  Thou  alone,  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life." 

In  hh  récent  article  on  the  ^^  Christian  Religion  "  in  the 
North  American  RevieWj  Prof.  Pisher  makes  the  foUowing 
just  observations  : 

"  Let  a  thoughtful  man  contemplate  the  prospects  of  man- 
kind  on  the  supposition  that  the  Christian  faith  is  to  pas» 
away.  Civilization  advances.  Human  science  goes  forward 
as  far  as  ;t  can  in  alleviating  bodily  pain.  Provisions  for  liv- 
ing  comfortably  are  multiplied  in  a  degree  at  présent  incalcula- 
ble and  are  dîffused  abroad.  Knowledge  incrcases  more  and 
more.  Wars  come  to  an  end.  Governments  become  équita- 
ble and  beneficent.  Mankind  takes  on  a  finer  quality.  Con- 
çoive that  such  a  progress  of  mankind  is  possible,  apart  from 
the  purîfying  and  restraining  influence  of  religion,  —  an  ex- 
pectation  for  which  neither  human  nature  nor  experien^  af-  j 
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fords  tlie  slightest  warrant  —  what  tben  ?  Aro  men  wlio  are 
thus  advanced  in  the  iiitcllectual  scale  and  in  the  affections 
of  the  heart  to  be  satisfied  wîth  a  nierely  mundane  existence  ? 
Can  tbey  content  theinselves  to  live  in  Uns  way,  with  no 
wîder  horizon,  and  then  to  pass  out  of  beîng  ?  Will  they  find 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  labor  for  their  race  in  the  more  hope 
of  rendering  the  earth  a  more  comfortable  abode  for  tenants 
who  in  swift  succession  rise  intobeingand  sink  into  the  grave, 
as  flowers  blossom  and  then  next  day  fall  from  their  stems  7 
The  furthor  civilization  advances  —  were  a  sure  advance 
practicable  without  the  inspiration  and  safeguards  of  religion — 
the  more  intolérable  human  liie  would  become.  Man  would  be 
less  happy  than  the  animais.  The  brutes  bave  no  thoughts 
or  imaginations  above  the  necessities  of  the  hour  ;  but  man, 
with  a  nature  too  large  to  be  satisfied  with  earthly  good,  is 
eut  off  from  anything  higher.  The  dignity  of  life,  and  its 
joy  not  less,  are  gone  when  there  are  no  ties  Connecting  this 
brief  existence  with  a  world  unseen.'* 

It  was  for  the  sublime  purpose  of  revealing  to  mankind 
those  unseen  ties  which  hold  them  to  divine  and  immortal 
realities,  that  the  world*s  Saviour  lived,  taught,  sufiered,  died, 
and  rose  at  length  triumphant  over  death.  By  his  teaching, 
his  life,  and  his  own  glorious  résurrection,  he  answers  those 
deep  and  searching  questions  which  are  often  pressed  home 
to  ovcry  earnest,  thoughtful  soûl.  "  Whence  came  I  ?  " 
"  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  my  life  ?  "  "  And  whither 
am  I  tending  ?  "  are  the  three  solemn  queries  that  confront 
intelligent  beings  at  every  turn  in  their  earthly  journey. 
Some  give  up  thèse  questions  in  despair,  and  déclare  that 
they  are  insoluble  enigmas  ;  others  find  partial  relief  in  the 
révélations  of  science  ;  and  still  more  try  to  content  them- 
aelves  with  stoical  indifférence  ooncerning  the  whole  matter. 
But  only  those  who  turn  with  full  confidence  to  the  wordsauâ 
expérience  of  Jésus  Clirist,  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
thèse  perplexing  problems.  Accepting  his  words  as  author- 
ity  ;  receiving  lus  révélation  as  genuine  and  infallible  truth  ; 
confiding  in  him  as  the  human  expression  of  Ood's  glory,and 
the  express  image  of  the  divine  personality,  the  humble  dia* 
ciple  of  Jésus  finds  a  condition  of  peace  and  rest  which  only 
such  a  failli  ca»  produce.  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  Googk 
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If  the  Christian  religion  does  not  become  tliat  practical 
force  in  human  life  which  we  hère  daim  it  is  capable  of  be- 
•cominj,  certainly  the  faiilt  is  not  with  the  religion.  If  the 
aun,  which  is  capable  of  furnishing  light  to  every  créature 
npou  the  globe,  fails  to  reach  a  few  that  are  confinée!  within 
•opaqne  walls  which  bis  raya  were  never  intended  to  penetrate, 
then  the  fault  is  not  with  the  son,  that  those  créatures  are 
not  bleased  by  his  cheeriiig  présence.  The  barrier  which  pre- 
Tenta  his  light  from  touching  them  must  be  removed,  or  tfaey 
muât  corne  ont  of  the  dungeon  which  liides  them  from  his 
<lazzling  face,  if  they  would  enjoy  the  glow  and  warmth  which 
ho  ia  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  ail  who  will  receive  it.  Chris- 
tianity  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world.  It  shines  for  ail.  Jt 
is  capable  of  illaminating  ail  moral  natures.  But  it  bas  not 
jet  reached  ail,  nor  even  one,  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. Barriers  and  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  its  complète 
trinmph  in  the  mortal  life  of  even  a  single  individual,  except- 
ing  in  liim  who  was  its  author  and  founder.  Thèse  obstacles, 
howerer,  are  only  allowed  to  remain  because  man  does  not 
choose  to  remove  them.  Tiiey  can  ail  be  scattered  to  the  four 
windsof  heaven,  if  he  but  wills  that  it  shall  beso.  Christ's 
truth  and  spirit  are  ready  to  come  and  take  possession  of  every 
man  ;  his  light  of  life  is  waiting  to  light  ail  soûls  ;  and  as 
rapidly  as  man  will  permit  the  advance,  this  light  will  come 
and  take  up  its  abode  within  him. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  that  still  hinders  the  growth  of 
practical  Christianity  in  the  world,  is  a  misconception  which 
prevails  concerning  its  power  over  the  life  of  man.  Two 
opposite  and  equally  fatal  errors  hâve  long  held  sway  over 
men's  minds,  as  to  what  the  Christian  religion  can  do,  and 
what  it  is  expected  to  do  for  man.  The  first  of  thèse  errors 
bas  produced  a  dasa  of  fanatics,  styling  themselves  ^*  Perfec 
tionists.''  The  substance  of  their  belief  is,  that  the  power  of 
Ohrist's  spirit  is  so  great  over  those  who  reçoive  it  in  full  mea- 
fiure,  that  it  completely  and  radically  changes  their  entire 
moral  natures  ;  lifting  them  forever  out  of  ail  sin,  and  placing 
tliem  beyond  ail  désire  to  sin  ;  putting  them  in  a  state  of  per- 
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petual  graoe,  where  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  tbe  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  world  can  hâve  no  more  dominion  over  them.  A 
clergyman  once  told  the  writer  that  he  had  uot  committed  a 
sin  for  several  years,  and  furthermore,  that  he  believed  that 
he  could  not  commit  another  sin,  because  his  sinful  nature 
had  been  taken  awaj  from  him.  This  daim  has  been  made 
by  manj,  who  hâve  egotistically  proclaimed  themseWes  as 
"  perfect."  Now,  ail  such  assumptions  as  thèse  are  a  hin- 
drance  to  the  advance  or  Christian  truth,  for  two  reasons: 
1.  Because  this  claim  of  ^^  perfection  "  through  the  regener- 
ating  power  of  Christ's  splrit  finds  no  justification  in  acttuil 
expérience.  Those  who  best  kuow  thèse  "  perfection ists,"  are 
aware  that  they  do  not  prove  their  doctrine  by  their  lives. 
Their  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  ail  sucli  protentions.  2.  Be- 
cause this  is  making  a  daim  for  the  Christian  religion,  wiiich 
Christ  himself  never  made  for  it,  and  which  none  of  his  im- 
médiate followers  ever  made.  The  injunction  "  Beye  there- 
foro  perfect,"  did  not  imply  even  a  supposition  that  perfection 
could  be  attained  at  short  notice,  or  even  that  it  could  be 
fuUy  realized  in  a  lifetime.  Paul,  who  was  the  great  ex- 
pounder  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  evidently  compreheuded  its 
philosophy  better  than  any  teacher  who  foUowed  Chrig  t,  never 
discoverod  that  absolute  human  perfection  in  the  flesh  would 
follow  the  réception  of  the  Gospel  into  men's  hearts.  His 
own  life,  we  are  informed  through  his  epistles,  was  a  per- 
pétuai struggle  between  the  fleshly  and  tlie  spiritual  natures  ; 
and  so  closely  did  he  apply  his  reason  to  his  own  expérience^ 
that  he  said  he  had  discovered  a  "  law  of  the  mind  '* 
which  prompted  him  always  to  do  goody  but  that  there  was 
^^  another  law  in  his  members  "  that  was  in  continuai  warfare 
with  the  soûl  ;  and  we  do  not  learn  from  his  language  that  he 
ever  thought  iiimself  free  from  that  conflict,  during  life.  lu 
his  letter  to  the  Pliilippians  he  sums  up  tiie  whole  matter,  so 
far  as  his  own  expérience  was  concerned,  when  he  says,  "  Not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  aiready  perlect  ; 
but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  appreheud  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Josus.     Brethreu,  I  couut  not 
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mjself  to  hâve  apprelicnded  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forget- 
ting  those  things  which  are  l>elnnd,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jésus." 

As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  error  concerning  Christian- 
îty  which  we  hâve  been  consîderîng,  another  mistaken  view 
bas  becomequite^ prévalent  in  certain  quarters,  which  may  be 
thus  formulated: 

BecauBe  the  Christian  religion  doeè  not  produce  perfection 
in  its  beh'evers,  therefore  it  is/aZ««,  or  at  least,  d^failure.  Be- 
cause  it  does  not  free  men  completely  from  the  influences  of 
evil  ;  because  it  does  not  take  away  ail  désire  to  sin  ;  because 
its  belicvers  do  not  become  angels  in  their  nature,  while  in  the 
flesh,  therefore  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the  true  religion. 

Let  us  consider,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  what  Chris- 
tianity  proposes  to  do  for  man,  and  how  it  proposes  to  do  it. 
So  far  as  the  final  consumniation  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  working  of  the  Gospel  will  resuit  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  humanity.  But  that  must  corne  in  the  ^^  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  time."  Hère  and  now  it  works  only  in  a 
partial  sensé  toward  making  men  perfect.  It  succeeds  in 
reaching  this  resuit  hère,  only  in  proportion  as  human  char- 
acter  and  life  are  lifted  out  of  sin  ;  in  the  ratio  that  evil  i» 
overcome  of  good  in  individual  lives.  This  \>  ork  of  régén- 
ération, however,  does  not  resuit  in  removing  a  single  faculty 
or  passion  of  man's  being  ;  the  nature  which  God  gave  ma» 
in  the  beginning,  is  not  taken  away  ;  man  is  not  at  once  lifted 
out  of  the  présence  of  evil,  iieither  is  lie  brought  suddenly 
into  a  state  of  holiiiess.  But,  in  the  présence  of  evil  it  give» 
him  power  to  overcome  it  ;  confronted  by  temptation,  it  fur- 
nishes  him  with  sufficient  strength  to  resist  it.  In  the  con- 
flict  with  passions  and  appetites  that  threaten  to  enslave  and 
consume,  it  gives  man  the  victory,  and  enables  him  to  tram- 
ple  ail  moral  enemies  beneath  his  feet.  Filled  with  its  spirît^ 
he  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  I  can  do  ail  things  through 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 

It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  System  of  salva- 
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tion,  tliat  it  does  not  ignore  the  difficiiUies  in  the  way  ;  it 
does  not  overlook  the  hard,  stern  facts  of  life.  To  its  believ- 
ers  and  foliowers,  it  promises  no  easily  won  achieTement  ;  no 
Eden  of  perpétuai  bliss,  only  as  it  is  earned  by  toil  and  strug- 
gle.  It  does  not  corne  in  the  likeness  of  an  angel,  who  says 
to  us  :  "  But  follow  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  in  a  pathway 
strewn  with  roses.  You  will  need  no  protection  for  your  feet, 
for  thero  are  no  thorns  in  that  way.  You  shall  never  more 
know  any  care  or  sorrow.  No  enemies  to  your  higher  nature 
will  there  molest  you.  I  will  remove  frora  your  way  ail  dif- 
ficulties,  —  ail  obstacles.  Evil,  with  ail  his  agencies  of  death, 
shall  no  more  molest  you>  for  I  will  take  you  in  a  way  un- 
known  to  it." 

Christianity  promises  to  do  nothing  of  this  kind  for  us. 
How,  then,  does  it  address  us,  concerning  our  life  in 
ihe  flesh?  It  cornes  in  the  form  of  a  sturdy  soldier, 
clad  in  the  armor  of  perpétuai  warfare  ;  and  in  trumpet  tones 
it  says  :  "  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  *  *  *  Take 
unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  donc  ail  to  stand. 
Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  gîrt  about  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet 
shod  with  the  préparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  above  ail 
take  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench 
ail  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,  and  take  the  helmet  of  sal- 
vation,  and  the  sword  ol  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  ôf 
God*"  Christianity  furnishes  us  with  this  armor  for  the  spir- 
itual warfare,  and  gives  us  strength  to  overcome  the  evil  in 
the  world.  It  does  not  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  moral  na- 
ture, but  it  gives  us  power  to  conquer  them.  It  lifts  no  bur- 
dens  from  our  backs,  but  it  gives  us  the  strength  to  throw 
them  oflF,  or  gracefuUy  to  bear  them.  The  thorn  of  trouble 
may  not  be  removed,  —  it  may  continue  to  molest  and  annoy  ; 
and  yet,  it  becomos  easier  to  bear,  and  is  even  turned  to  a 
mcssenger  of  good,  where  the  Christ  spirit  rules  in  the  hoart. 

Christianity  does  not  promise  to  give  man  that  which  he 
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aiready  possesses  ;  it  adds  nothing  to  his  stock  of  talents  ;  it 
confers  upon  him  no  new  faculty.  But  it  furnîslies  tlie  mo- 
tive power  by  which  tlie  talents  lie  already  holds  are  called 
into  active  service,  and  are  directed  toward  the  hîgbest  and 
noblest  ends.  It  does  not  lift  him,  bodily,  into  a  statc  of 
freedomfrom  sinful  passions  and  desires  ;  but  it  so  stimulâtes 
and  quikens  the  soul-powers,  that  he  rises  into  a  clearer  lîght, 
and  sees  himself  as  he  really  is  ;  sin  and  evil  are  revealed  in 
their  true  nature,  and  virtue  and  goodness  are  set  before  him 
as  the  things  most  to  be  desired. 

Christianity  does  not  profess  to  abolish  natural  death.  To 
its  most  devoted  disciple  it  does  not  promise  perpétuai  life 
upon  the  earth,  nor  an  escape  into  the  unknown  future 
through  any  other  door  than  that  which  Ood  bas  ordained  for 
ail  mortals  in  the  death  of  the  body.  The  dissolution  of  ail 
earthly  ties  comes  to  saint  as  truly  as  to  sinuer.  Death  in- 
vades  the  home  circle  of  the  pure  and  noble,  the  samo  as  that 
of  the  vicions  and  wicked.  Like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
it  falls  in  equal  measure  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  As  upon  tlie  (ield  of  battle,  the 
bullets  and  sliells  make  no  discrimination  between  good  or 
bad,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  humble  ;  so  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion between  Christian  or  Pagan  ;  Je\¥  or  Qentiie  ;  Greek  or 
Barbarian  ;  when  death  sends  forth  his  missiles,  ail  fare  alike  ; 
ail  are  equal'y  subject  to  his  power.  Whether  one  be  a 
Christian,  a  Jew,  a  Pagan,  or  an  atheist,  it  matters  not: 
death  shows  him  no  favors.  With  impartial  hand  he  levcls 
ail  to  common  dust. 

What^  advantage,  then,  bas  the  Christian,  in  the  présence 
of  his  own  beloved  dead,  or  when  he  himself  stands  face  to 
face  with  death  ?  What  does  his  faith  do  for  him  in  tins 
soul-trying  season  !  It  gives  him  the  victory  over  death  and  ail 
its  terroTB  !  It  explains  to  him  the  piiilosophy  of  deatli,  —  what 
it  is,  and  ail  it  is.  It  reveals  to  him  the  great  truth  that  death 
as  well  as  life,  is  a  part  of  God's  great  plan  ;  that  death  has 
no  power  over  the  immortal  soûl  ;  that  when  he  has  donc  his 
worst  and  his  best,  hecan not  touch  nor  harmman  himself^  Âll  j 
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that  death  eau  daim  or  hold  is  that  which  is  eartbij  and  de- 
caying  in  its  very  nature.  Over  the  indestructible  principle 
wliich  tlie  body  of  clay  for  a  time  encases,  deatb  bas,  and  eau 
bave,  no  power.  Cbristian  faitb  tbus  makes  man  tbe  victor 
over  tbe  "  last  great  enemy,"  and  enables  bim  to  look  upward 
and  forward,  —  lifting  bim  bigb  above  ail  tbe  sbifting  and  fleet- 
ing  scènes  of  eartb,  and  bringing  bim  into  tbe  very  présence  of 
tbe  Infinité.  Bev,  S.  P.  Smith. 


Article  VIII. 
Ryoinder  to  Dr.  Miller. 


y  a  xofiustjtou  (xaatoç  rà  dtù  xov  amfiatog  nçog  a  inçct^ev,  x.  r.  X.  — 
2  Cor.  V.  10. 

Th>c  question  at  issue  between  Dr.  Miller  and  myself  in  the 
interprétation  of  tbe  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  10  is  exegeticai  pure 
and  simple,  and  I  bave  been  from  tbe  beginning  unable  to  see 
tbat  it  included  any  important  doctrinal  matter.  Tbat  men 
are  rewarded  and  punisbcd  in  tliis  life,  no  one  dénies. 
Wbetber  or  not  tbey  are  also  rewarded  and  punislied  in  tbe 
life  to  come,  is  a  question  witb  wbicb  spéculation  or  révéla- 
tion may  be  concerned,  and  in  regard  to  wbicb  an  utterance 
of  the  apostle  Paul  may  be  more  or  less  important  from  one 
or  anotbcr  point  of  view.  If,  as  Dr.  Miller  maintains,  Paul 
is  occupied  in  tbe  passage  under  discussion  witb  tbe  former, 
tben  certainly  it  would  be  most  unwarrantable  to  assert  tbat 
be  tberefore  denied  tbe  latter.  If,  on  tlic  otber  bandjie  was 
occupied  witb  tbe  latter,  tben  it  must  be  said  to  bis  crédit  tbat 
be  stood  upon  the  only  ground  wbicb  is  pbilosopbically  de- 
fensible,  wbile  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  tbat  asserting  tbe 
latter  be  tberefore  denied  tbe  former.  In  eitber  case  rewards 
and  punisbments  are  inseparably  connected  in  tbe  apostle's 
tbougbt,  as  is  évident  from  tbe  words,  ^*  according  to  wbat  he 
hatb  doue,  whether  good  or  evil.^^ 
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Now  if  Dr.  Miller  attaches  any  doctrinal  importance  to  this 
text  as  lie  iuterprets  it,  it  is  evidently  this,  that  the  penalty 
for  sin  is  limited  to  this  life,  and  that  there  is  accordingly  no 
future  judgment  nor  punishment.  But  the  thought  of  Paul 
•cannot  fairly  be  mutilated  and  divided  so  as  to  exclude 
punishment  irom  the  realm  in  which  reward  are  dispensed. 
Wherever  this  judgment  is,  its  dread  decree  carries  both  pain 
and  bliss.  And  the  great  apostle  maj  fairlj  be  presumed  to 
hâve  been  acute  enough  to  see  that  a  (temporal)  dispensation 
which  does  not  completely  reward  righteousness  can  hardly 
be  assumed  completely  to  punish  sin.  It  is  a  bad  philosophy 
anda  worse  ethics  which  dénies  to  the  ecouomy  of  eternity 
the  solemn  fact  of  judgment. 

Dr.  Miller's  rendering  of  the  clause  in  question  (ha  xofua^ 
rai  BHoaroç  rà  dià  tov  aœfiotoç)  is,  *'  in  order  that  each  one  may 
receive  the  thiugs,  through  (in)  the  body,  (according  to  that 
he  hath  donc,  etc.)"  And  he  remarks,  "  as  will  be  seen, 
I  had  taken  xà,  *  things,'  the  object  of  xofoiwTrai,  *  may  receive,* 
as  denoting  *  the  tliings  '  reeeived  as  reward,  received  also 
•throug;h  the  body,  as  source  or  instrument  of  the  reward  and 
•consequently  during  the  life  of  the  body."  Accordingly,  the 
apostle  means  just  this  :  ^^  We  must  ail  in  this  life  appear  be- 
fore  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  in  order  that  each  one  may 
receive  through  his  body  the  £Atn^«,  according  to  what  he  hath 
•donc,  etc.  "  !  And  wheu  was  this  inexplicable  judgment  to 
take  place  ?  Or  had  it  aiready  fallen  ?  Or  was  it  then  in 
process  of  exécution  7  If  it  was  past  or  présent,  or  past  and 
présent,  why  this  phraseology  ?  One  would  rather  say  of  a 
présent  and  perpétuai  judgment,  not,  ^'  we  must  appear  in  or- 
der that  we  may  receive,"  but  rather,  **  we  stand  perpetually 
in  the  body  («^  t<p  tfoifiar»)  before  the  judgment  seat  and  ar« 
receiving  the  reward."  But  aside  fronithis,  what  interpréter 
wbo  respects  the  memory  of  his  author  could  cast  upon  him 
the  burden  of  sucfa  an  expression  as  *^  may  receive  through  his 
body  as  source  or  instrument  of  the  reward,  the  things  "  7  In 
the  name  of  ail  thatis  concise  and  intelligible  in  speech,  what 
is  meant  by  ''  the  thiugs  "  7    What  things  7    The  things  thatr 
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he  bas  done  ?  Dr.  Miller  bas  a  borror  of  "  done  "  as  savor- 
iug  of  Orthodoxy.  The  tbings  tbat  bo  bas  iiot  done,  tben  ? 
If  it  be  tbe  tbings  tbat  bo  bas  done,  tben  it  must  be  tlie 
tbings  tbat  be  bas  done  "  in  tbe  body  ''  ;  if  tbe  tbings  tbat 
be  bas  not  done,  tben  alas  for  tbe  wretcbed  subject  of  tbis^ 
unîntelligible  judgment  !  Tben  tbe  darkness  and  mystery 
wbicb  cover  tbis  awful  judgment-seat  are  deepened  by  tbe^ 
gloss  of  our  interpréter  wben  be  speaks  of  tbe  body  as  tbe 
"  source  or  instrument  of  tbe  reward."  Tbese  indefinite  and 
mysterious  "  tbings,"  it  seems,  are  to  be  "  reccived  "  in  tbe^ 
body,  and  yet  tbey  may  proceed  from  it,  or  be  suffered  tbrongb 
its  instrunientality  !  Let  us  pity  tbe  defenselcss  autbor  ta 
wbose  words  sucb  a  gloss  as  tbis  is  applied. 

Again,  let  it  be  asked,  wbat  is  meant  by  ^^  receiving  tbe 
tbings  "  ?  Dr.  Miller  insists  witb  tbe  utmost  pertinacity  tbat 
tbe  notion  of  receiving  reward  is  not  contained  in  tbe  verb. 
'^  Out  of  tbe  ten  or  eleven  passages  in  wbicb  it  is  used  in  tbe 
New  Testament,"  be  says,  "  tbore  are  but  tbree,  including 
tbis,  wbere  tbere  is  tbe  least  prêteuse  tbat  it  includes  tbe  no- 
tion of  reward."  Graut  tbis,  and  tbese  tbree  passages  are 
enougb  to  establisb  tbis  meaning,  especially  since  tbey  are  ail 
from  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  and  bence  sbow  tbis  to  be  a  Pauline- 
use  of  tbe  word.  Hère  are  the  passages  :  Col.  iii.  25  :  ^^  But 
he  tbat  do::tb  wrong  sball  reçoive  for  tbe  wroug  wbicb  be  batb 
done  "  (xofuehcu  o  ^dixtjaev^  ;  Epb.  vi.  8  :  "  Wbatsoever  good 
tbing  any  man  batb  done,  tbe  same  sball  be  reçoive  from  tbe 
Lord  "  (rovzo  >to(uaiTcu  naçà  xvqwv)  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10  :  îva  xofAiarittu 
hiaatoç  rà  dtà  tav  adiAuxoç^  ^^  in  order  tbateaob  one  may  reçoive 
tbe  tliings  done  in  tbe  body."  Take  out  tbe  idea  of  reward 
from  its  verb  in  eacb  of  tbese  passages,  and  wbat  intelligible 
notion  do  tliey  convey  ?  Tbese  are  tbe  very  passages  quoted 
in  Grimm's  Ciavis  Novi  Testament!,  Çiub  voce  xofu^oi),  wbere 
after  giving  tbe  ordinary  significations  of  tbe  verb,  sucb  as^ 
"  reçoive  "  in  tlie  usual  sensé,  tbe  loarned  autbor  says  : 
HOful^taâai  id  qiu>dfecit '^feicti  vel  prœmium  vol  pœnam,  2  Cor. 
v.lÔ;  Col.  iii,  25;  Epb.  vi.  8,  to  reçoive  tbat  wbicb  he  bas- 
done  —  to  reçoive  tbe  reward  or  penalty,  etc. 
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Our  critic  qnotes  Athenagoras  in  this  connection  to  hid 
own  (^iscomfitiire.  Tins  "  native  Greek  philosopher,"  who 
is  fairly  presumed  to  liave  understood  his  own  language, 
paraphrases  the  text  thus  :  îpa  .  .  .  êxounog  xofjiiaipiat 
dtxiumg  ci  dià  xov  awiAoroç  ença^ëv  "  in  order  that  each 
one  may  jiistly  receive  what  he  hath  done  through  the 
body."  Bat  what  does  Atlienagoras  mean  by  "jnstly  re- 
ceive," if  not  receive  just  reward  and  penalty  ?  And 
this  Greek,  "  who  was  well  qualified  to  construe  our  text 
written  in  his  nativ;^  tongue,"  fortunately  for  his  famé  knew 
better  than  to  render  it  "  may  receive  through  liis  body,"  but 
was  "  orthodox"  enough  to  interpret  Paul  correctly  by  even 
mscrting  ^^  done,"  and  reading  ^^  the  things  which  he  hath 
done  through  (in)  the  body."  Hère  is  our  critic's  much  rep- 
robated  "  done  "  done  into  Greek  by  a  "  native  Grock  philoso- 
pher."    It  wero  better  not  to  hâve  quoted  Athenagoras. 

In  regard  to  the  Syriac  New  Testament's  rendering^^  may 
receive  rétribution  in  the  body  for  what  he  hatli  done  in  it," 
which  Dr.  Miller  complains  that  I  hâve  not  noticed,  I  hâve  only 
tosay  that  it  is  an  incorrect  translation  of  the  apostles  Greek  ; 
and  that  this  ^^  Queen  of  the  ancient  versions  "  has  hère  at 
least  not  proved  heraelf  inrallible. 

The  Vulgate's  rendering  is  based  on  a  gloss,  (not  a  '*  vari- 
<mê  reading,"  as  Dr.  Miller,  says),  ta  Idut  for  ta  dlà^  and  is 
wbolly  destitute  of  authority,  as  it  is  also  unworthy  of  notice. 

But  my  interprétation  is  entirely  overthrown,  it  seems,  ac- 
oording  to  Dr.  Miller,  by  the  authority  of  Winer,  that  prince 
of  grammatical  oxegetes.  Hère  again  it  is  a  question  of  in- 
terprétation, and  the  interprétation  of  Winer.  In  comment- 
ing  on  Ool.  iii.  25,  which  I  hâve  maintained  to  be  perfectly 
parallel  with  our  text,  Winer  says  in  référence  to  the  phrase^ 
"  he  shall  receive  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done  "  :  "  It  dé- 
notes (jzeearding  to  the  signification  of  xofu^eadcu)  very  nearly  : 
he  will  reap  the  wrong  ;  not  that  he  will  suffer  the  same 
wrong  whieli  be  lias  committed,  but  its  fruits,  the  reward  of 
Uf  the  wrong  in  the  form  of  penalty  y  The  passage,  says  Winer, 
is,  ^^  in  accordance  with  tiie  genius  of  the  Greek  language  to 
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be  regarded  as  brachylogical,"  that  is  tliere  is  no  break  or  el- 
lipsîs  which  is  covered  by  the  structure,  but  "  according  to  the 
êiffnification  of  xofuÇeodM  "  it  means  he  will  "  suffer  the  re- 
ward  "  of  the  wrong  "  in  the  form  of  penalty."  I  could  ask 
for  no  better  statement  of  the  interprétation  which  I  hâve  de- 
fended  throughout.  And  what  but  the  utmost  depth  of  ob- 
scurity  Is  the  remark  of  our  critic,  that  according  to  Winer 
the  verb  "  reçoive  "  does  not  include  the  sensé  of  reward,  but 
it  is  expressed  by  the  verb's  object,  so  that  xà,  *  things,'  are 
tbings  received,  not  done'' f  How  can  "  the  things"  convey 
the  notion  that  they  are  received  without  the  verb  ?  And  what 
in  the  naine  of  ail  that  is  lucid  are  the  '^  things  received,"  if 
they  are  not  the  very  things  that  were  "  doue."  And  what  is 
it  to  "  reçoive  "  them  if  it  is  not  to  reçoive  a  reward  for  them  ? 

In  my  interprétation  of  the  phrase  dià  rov  amfAcnog^  as  "  dur- 
îng  the  bodily  life  "  or  what  is  équivalent,  "  in  the  body,"  I 
am  pronounced  wrong,  because  ^ox  it  seems  does  not  poAsess 
a  '*  temporal  force."  Not  to  mention  the  lexicons  which  my 
critic  would  hâve  done  well  to  consult,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
Winer  on  tins  point,  who  says  :  Applied  to  time,  ^<à  dénotes 
during^  (i.  e.,  within  a  space  of  time)  Heb.  ii.  15,  ÔiÙTtaftoç 
rov  ^ —  ♦'  ail  their  lifctime."  But  tins  is  not  a  matter  which 
is  cssential  in  the  discussion,  and  I  hâve  no  serions  objection 
to  Meyer's  rendering,  '•  the  things  which  are  through  the 
body,"  though  "  in  the  body,"  or  '•  during  tlîe  life  of  the 
body,"  has  the  weight  of  authority  in  its  favor.  Indeed, 
Meyer  is  the  only  commentator  whom  I  remember  as  holding 
that  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  àià  is  usualfy  instru- 
mental with  the  genitive. 

But  what  surprises  me  most  of  ail  is  the  fact  that  towards 
the  end  of  his  article  Dr.  Miller  yields  the  eutire  point  at  is- 
sue in  admitting  that  rà  ôm  rov  aix^axoç  is,  as  I  hâve  claimod 
in  the  whole  discussion,  an  inséparable  prepositional  adverbial 
clause  of  time  with  an  ellipsis  of  a  fiarticiple  !  The  whole 
discussion  turns  on  the  question,  does  ^mxtov  (too^uxtoç  qualify 
nofuarpcoi^  or  the  participle  which  is  supplied  ?  In  other  words, 
shall  we   translate  **  reçoive   the  things  through,  oç  in,  the 
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body  "  or,  "  receive  the  thîngs  which  are  through,  or  done  in, 
the  body."  The  moment  it  is  admitted  that  rà  Ô.  t.  a.  is  a 
preposîtional  phrase  with  a  participle,  "  being,"  or  "  done," 
it  matters  not  which,  the  whole  question  is  simply  one  for  a 
school-boy  in  Greek  grammer  ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer,  namely,  that  ^là  r.  <t.  cannot  be  taken  out  of  this  insép- 
arable phrase  to  qualify  a  remote  verb,  but  must  qualify  the 
participle  which  is  to  be  supplied.  The  supplying  of  orra,  be- 
ing,  wiiich  Dr.  Miller  favors  gives  a  phrase  which  can  only  be 
resolved  by  a  relative  clause,  thus,  "  That  each  one  may  re- 
ceive the  things  which  exist,  or  arise,  through  the  body." 
This  would  be  the  literal  English  of  the  Greek,  as  Dr.  Miller 
would  hâve  it.  Now  wiiat  shall  be  thought  of  the  exegesis 
which  will  make  this  out  of  that  sentence  :  '^  That  each  one 
may  receive  through  (in)  the  body  the  things." 

Another  expression  of  Dr.  Miller's,  however,  is  more  per- 
plexiug  still.  He  says,  '^  taking  there  the  whole  phrase,  (the 
things  which  are  through  the  body)  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
receive,  it  dénotes  not  only  the  rewaid  received,  but  the 
source  or  instrument  of  it,  namely,  the  living  body."  But 
what  can  be  meant  by  .'^  the  things  which  are  through  the 
body,  as  source  or  instrument  of  reward  and  punishraent?  " 
Mère  physical  pleasures  and  pains  !  Paul  thus  teaches  that 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  is  set  up  to  dispense  the  torments 
and  delights  of  the  body  !  In  this  judgment  each  one  re- 
ceives  ^^  the  things  through  his  body  "  according  as  he  has 
done  good  or  evil  !  And  thèse  ^'  things  through  the  body  " 
are  the  awards  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  !  And  in 
this  dégradation  of  the  Pauline  eschatology  the  body  îs  made 
the  ^'  source  or  instrument  "  (which  ?)  of  the  reward  and 
puuishment  of  moi*al  acts,  so  that  a  deed  of  charity  is  re- 
warded,  perhaps,  by  a  good  digestion,  and  a  slander  punished 
by  a  rheumatic  pain  !  ^^  I  suggest  that  an  exegesis  '^  which 
leads  to  such  conclusions,  ^^  should  be  abandoned  at  once." 

I  see  no  reasou,  then,  from  ail  that  Dr.  Miller  has  been  able 
to  urge,  for  abandoning  the  old  interprétation  which  has  tlie 
support  of  almost  ail  the  great  exegetes  of  ancieut  and  mod- 
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ern  times.  I  stîU  hold  in  spite  of  tho  solîtary  authority  of 
Meyer  that  M  bas  here  its  temporal  mcaniiig,  and  tliat  "  dur- 
îng  the  bodilylife,"  or  "  in  the  body,"  is  the  only  correct  ren- 
derînc:  of  ôm  t.  <t.  Tiie  verb  xofiiarjtai  carrîes  the  sensé  of 
"  reçoive  reward  for,"  for  whîcb  a  genuine  Pauline  usage  is 
establislied  by  the  parallel  passages.  Tbe  fact  that  tins  is  not 
a  classical  usage  bas  no-weigbt  against  roy  position.  Numer- 
ous  examples  of  peculiar  and  original  New  Testament  mean- 
ings  of  many  words  migbt  be  adduced.  I  still  hold.  also» 
that  nBTtQ&yiAfva,  *'  done  "  is  the  proper  participle  to  be  sup- 
plied  in  the  prepositional  phrase  ^*«  r.  <t.  The  participle  to 
be  supplied  in  ail  such  phrases  is  theone  which  the  context 
requires.  Usually  itis  the  appropria  te  form  of  oiv^  "  being"  ; 
but  in  the  case  before  us  the  thought  is  directed  to  the  acts  of 
moral  agents,  and  the  following  clause,  ^i^  S.  htQoû^tv^  ^^  ac- 
cording  to  what  he  hath  done  "  irresistîbly  suggests,  nay  even, 
one  may  say,  requires,  "done"  in  the  antécédent  clause. 
The  translation  which  this  text  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
authors  of  the  revised  version  is  perimps  as  nearly  correct  as 
the  best  scholarship  can  make  it:  '^For  we  mustall  be  made 
manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ;  that  each  one 
may  reçoive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  what 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

With  any  but  purely  exegetical  results  I  am  not  concernod 
In  this  discussion.  Whether  the  conclusion  which  I  bave 
reachcd  is  i»  accordance  with  the  prevailing  "  Orthodox  "  ex- 
egesis  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  me,  for  I  am  inter^ 
ested  only  in  ascertaining  wliat  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  apostle 
in  the  text.  The  genuine  seekcrafter  truth  knows  neitlier 
orthodoxy  nor  heterodoxy,  being  satisfied  and  abundantly  ro- 
warded  if  only  he  bas  found  the  trutli.  To  such  an  one  it  is 
unspeakably  painful  to  see  any  of  bis  great  and  honored 
brotherliood  chargcd  with  perverting  the  truth  for  tlie  sake  of 
a  dogma.  When,  tlierefore,  one  accuses  such  mon  as  Meyer, 
De  Wette,  and  Noyos,  to  whom  scholarship  was  a  sacred  oall- 
ing,  of  lalscly  interpreting  the  Gi-cek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  because  tliey  "  firmly  bolieved    that   the  Bible  teaches 
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the  Orthodox  eschatology,"  I  hâve  no  aiiswer  but  silent  indig- 
nation. The  true  scholar  (and  the  Christian  church  has  not 
produced  truor  8cholai*8  than  thèse)  is  controlied  by  a  high 
moral  purpose,  and  his  work  is  wrought  in  the  love  of  man 
and  the  Tear  of  God,  since  he  believes  that  ho  must  render  an 
account  both  to  man  and  to  God,  and  does  not  forget  that 
^'  we  must  ail  appear  bofore  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
each  one  may  reçoive  the  things  done  in  the  body  ;  accord- 
ing  to  whathe  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

Près.  0.  Cane. 


GENERAL     REVIEW, 


Nature  and  Providence. 

The  Foandfitions  of  Religions  Belief  :  Ttie  Méthode  of  Natural  Theoloicy  yindioated 
ftffainiit  Modem  Objections.  By  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.D..  Presbyter  in  the  Diocèse  ot  Cèn. 
tral  New.  Yorlc  and  Profesaor  in  Cornell  University.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Natural  Theology  deals  wîth  the  proofs  which  Nature  furoishes  (^ 

the  existence  of  Grod,  His  charactcr  and  action  as  Creator  and  Ruler 

of  the  universe.      Paley  andertook  to  prove  from  tbe  phenomena  of 

tbe  material  world  tbe  existence  of  a  God  of  infinité  power,  wisdom 

and  goodoess;  while  Butler  in  bis  famous  Analogy,  attempted  to 

demonstrate  that  Christianity  is  in  harmony  witb  buman  reason  and 

tbe  constitution  and  course  of  Nature.      Dr.  Wilson   in  the  work 

named  above  endeavors  to  show  that  tbe  truths  of  Natural  Theology, 

ànd   tbe  legitimacy  of  its  Metbods  furnisb  tbe  ouly  foundation  on 

wbicb  we  can  rest  for  a  satisfactory  présentation  of  tbe  évidences  of 

Christianity. 

His  first  chapter,  wbicb  bas  a  bistorical  as  well  as  logical  value,  is 

occnpied  witb  describîng  tbe  two  metbods,  subjective  and  objective, 

and  attempting  to  show  up  and  dispel  tbe  illusions  created  by  the 

spéculations  and  assumptîons  of  metaphysicians  and  physicists.     And 

be  has  some  very  clean  and  clear  reasoning  bere,  and  very  happîly 

cafls  in  Spencer  to  meet  the  assertions  of  Hamilton  and  Mausel. 

And,  as  be  says,  it  is  ^^  a  pièce  of  grim  irony,"  a  strange  spectacle, 

this  of  ^  Spencer,  tbe  confessed  agnostic,  trying  to  convince  thèse  pro- 
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fessiDg  Christians,  on  parelj  philotophical  groands,  that  Grod  u  not  an 
abstraction  or  a  mère  négation,  but  is  rather  a  most  pontive  Reality, 
a  reality  without  which  nothing  else  can  be  real,  and  declaring  that 
ail  their  arguments  are  absurd.  and  ^  elaborately  suicidai.'  " 

In  the  folio wing  chapters  Dr.  Wilson  takes  up  the  Physical  objec- 
tions to  the  existence  and  govemment  of  God,  discussing  with  equal 
force  and  perspicuitj  the  théories  of  évolution  and  causation  —  the 
Metaphysical  objections  including  the  various  théories  of  knowledge 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  mind  as  an  entity  distinct  from  matter,  and 
the  limits  to  the  certain ty  of  Knowledge  —  the  Logical  objections 
grotinded  on  the  forms  of  reasoniug  and  the  use  of  words,  with  a  re- 
view  of  Kant's  Théories — the  Attributes  and  Personality  of  God,  io 
which  he  insista  that  ail  the  arguments  and  ail  the  methods  of  argu- 
mentation by  which  we  daim  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  prove 
also  His  Personality  —  Miracles  and  Inspiration,  noting  spécial ly  the 
miracles  of  Création  or  Beginning,  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  the 
Origin  of  Man  ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  Inspiration,  touching  the  diffi- 
culty  of  discriminating  as  to  character,  and  making  time  and  results 
the  test  of  its  reality — and  lastly,  Providence  and  Moral  Government, 
a  chapter  of  spécial  interest  for  its  independent  thought,  breadth  of 
view,  and  the  Christian  character  of  its  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with 
the  encouragement  given  to  scepticism  by  some  late  attempts  to  com- 
pel  nature  and  history  into  the  service  of  the  orthodox  exegesis  of 
Scripture. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  this  last  chapter  which  bas  chiefly  attracted 
our  attention,  and  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  entitled  to 
more  than  an  ordinary  book  notice.  At  the  same  time  any  one  of 
the  chapters  would  fumish  ample  material  for  a  separate  article,  but 
we  cannot  afford  the  space.  Ouly  two  or  three  points  can  be  touched^ 
and  that  briefly,  before  coming  to  the  last. 

1.  Origin  of  Species.  No  origination  of  a  new  species  is  known 
to  bave  occurred  in  the  human  period,  nor  in  any  past  period  of  the 
world's  history.  Evolution,  therefore,  can  be  held  only  as  an  hypoth- 
esis,  a  conjecture  awaiting  proof,  while  facts  and  considérations  of  the 
most  stubborn  and  unyielding  character  stand  against  it.  The  advo- 
cate  of  Evolution  refers  to  the  order  of  development  from  the 
Zoological  point  of  view,  and  arranges  the  several  species  in  that 
order,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  running  up  to  the  highest  ;  and 
even  if  there  are  breaks  and  '*  missing  links,"  he  insists  that,  give 
time  enough,  they  will  yet  be  discovered.     But  the  difficultvjyith  this 
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U  that  the  geologîcal  or  chronological  order  does  not  oorrespond  to 
the  zoological  sériée.  Dawson  says,  on  page  260  of  his  '*  Chain  ot 
Life  in  Geological  Times,**  that  ^  Gronps  of  species  as  gênera  and 
orders  do  not  usnally  begin  with  their  highest  or  lowest  forms,  but 
with  intermediate  and  generalized  types,  and  show  a  capadty  for  both 
élévation  and  d^radation  in  their  subséquent  history.**  The  following 
hicts  bear  on  this  point: 

^Let  the  Zoologist  range  his  group  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  from 
one  up  to  as  many  thousands  as  he  may  happen  to  bave,  and  it  ia 
seen  at  once  from  the  Geologist's  order  of  succession  that  thèse  spe- 
cies did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  same  order  as  the  Zoolo- 
gist*s  classification  demands.  lustead  of  their  making  their  appear- 
ance in  what  is  the  Zoologistes  order,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  they  corne  in  a  very 
différent  order.  It  may  be  that  he  bas  made,  and  must  make  in  fidel 
ity  to  his  science,  a  succession  in  which  what  the  2^1ogist  calls  the 
first  did  not  appear  on  earth  until  after  what  the  Greologist  bas  called 
the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  of  the  2k>ologist'8  order  was  not  the  next  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  order  of  time,  but  was  perbaps  the  fif- 
teenth  or  twentieth  rather.  Hence  we  bave  to  account  for  the  changes, 
not  from  the  first  in  the  Zoological  Séries  to  the  next  one  above  it, 
but  to  one  that  is  many  degrees  removed  from  it.  ^  In  the  vegetable 
world  mosses  are  inferior  to  the  lycopodiœ  and  ferns,  but  they  corne 
in  later.  Ganoids  are  among  the  earliest  of  the  fishes,  and  yet  they 
are  of  the  highest  orders.  Trilobites  are  crnstaceans  of  a  high  order, 
and  yet  they  are  among  the  very  earliest.  Monkeys,  although  much 
higher  in  the  Geological  scale,  appear  before  the  ox  family.'  " 

*'The  Machcdroduê  is  an  obstacle  to  any  theory  ot  mère  évolution. 
It  appeared  in  several  species  in  widely  separated  districts,  as  Ne- 
braska,  (N.  A.),  Brazil,  (S.  A.),  in  France,  in  Greece,  and  as  far  east 
as  India.  Il  was  of  the  cat  fiiunily  Felidœ^  as  large  as  any  known 
lions  or  tigers,  more  ^  specialiied  **  and  perfect  in  iorm  than  most  of 
the  later  species.  It  appeared  early  in  the  Tertiary  at  or  near  the 
dose  of  the  Eooene  period,  and  with  nothing  before  it  in  that  great 
àtmily  from  which  it  could  bave  been  derived  by  any  process  of  mère 
évolution  or  development'* 

Dawson  says  Palœontology  fumishes  no  direct  évidence,  perbaps  it 
never  can  fumish  any,  as  to  the  actual  transformation  of  one  species 
mto  another.  And  even  Huxley,  who,  in  bis  address  in  this  country 
m  1876,  trusting  to  Prof.  Marsh's  séries  of  the  Equidœy  boldly  de- 
clared  that  the  doctrine  of  évolution  was  as  well  established  as  the 
Copernican  theory  of  the  solar  system,  said  two  years  later  in  his 
address  in  Dublin  :  ^'  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and  one  for  which  a 
complète  answer  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  century.      In  what 
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sensé  I  cannot  tell  y  ou.  I  bave  mj  own  notion  about  it,  but  tbe 
question  for  the  future  is  tbe  attainment,  bj  scientific  prooesses  and 
methods,  of  a  solution  of  that  question.'' 

2.  Tbe  time  of  Man's  appearance  on  tbe  eartb,  and  bis  condition 
at  that  time. 

On  tbis  point  Dr.  Wilson  bas  cited  leamed  autborities  to  sbow  tbat 
the  origin  of  man  cannot  date  back  of  tbe  Post  Glacial  times.  Hux- 
ley says,  in  bis  Dublin  address,  1878,  ^'  Wben  it  cornes  to  a  question 
as  to  tracing  back  man  furtber  (than  tbe  drift) — and  recollect  drift  is 
only  tbe  scum  of  the  eartb's  surface — ^I  must  confess  tbat  to  my  mind 
tbe  évidence  is  of  a  very  dubious  cbaracter."  Dr.  Soutball,  Dawson 
and  otbers  calculate  from  présent  eyidence  tbat  tbe  time  wbicb  bas 
elapsed  since  tbe  close  of  the  Ice  âge,  the  period  at  wbicb  man  first 
appears,  is  not  more  tban  eight  or  ten  thousand  years.  Tbe  proofe 
are  constantly  accumulating  that  tbe  close  of  tbe  Glacial  era  comes 
down  to  a  much  later  date  tban  was  assigned  ît  a  few  years  ago. 

And  then,  as  regards  the  man  of  that  period,  Duwson  says  the  évi- 
dence available  at  présent  shows  the  man  of  tbe  Post  Glacial  âge  of 
Geology  "  with  ail  tbe  powers  and  properties  "  of  tbe  man  of  to-day. 
Nicbolson's  statement  is  that  such  information  as  we  bave  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  tbat  Post-Pliocene  man  was  in  no  respect  inferior 
in  bis  organization  to,  or  less  bigbly  developed  tban,  ^anv  existing 
races.  AU  the  known  skuUs  of  that  period,  with  tbe  single  exception 
iof  the  Neandertbal  cranium,  are  in  ail  respects  average  and  normal  in 
their  character.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  in  parenthesis,  that  the  Neander- 
tbal skull  ^^is  now  acknowledged  to  bave  been  abnormal  and  idiotie.'' 
And  even  Huxley  *'  don't  know  that  there  is  any  reason  tbr  doubting 
that  tbe  men  wbo  existed  at  tbat  day  were  in  ail  essential  respects 
similar  to  tbe  men  wbo  exist  now." 

Dawson  states  tbat  "  tbe  skeletons  of  the  most  ancient  known  men 
indicate  a  people  of  great  stature,  of  powerful  muscular  development, 
espedally  in  the  lower  limbs  ;  of  large  brain,  indicating  great  capac- 
ity  and  resources." — Chain  of  Li/e,  p.  241. 

We  may  add  bere  that  tbe  Siberian  éléphants,  wbicb  bave  been  en- 
cased  in  ice  for  eight  or  ten  thousand  years,  are  as  well  formed,  as 
perfect  in  every  respect,  as  their  kindred  of  to-day.  Evolution  bas 
done  as  little  for  them  as  for  man  since  tbe  close  of  the  loe  âge. 
Man  and  tbe  éléphant  at  least  seem  to  bave  started  out  at  tbe  begin- 
ning  as  complète,  pbysically  and  anatomically,  as  those  of  tbe  prenent 
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As  regards  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  we  hâve  no  theory  to  défend. 
We  neither  accept  nor  reject  it  altogether.  We  do  not  interpret  its 
teaching  as  excluding  God  from  the  uni  verse.  It  maj  show  us  His 
method  of  workins^  in  some  things,  but  it  does  not  fumish  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  beginning  of  things.  As  Mr.  Wilson  sajs,  *'  the  word 
évolution  is  onlj  a  term  to  dénote  a  process,  and  the  process  itself  is 
oo  adéquate  explanation  of  anjthing." 

3.  We  corne  now  to  the  argument  on  *♦  Providence  and  Moral  Grov- 
ernment,**  which  b  in  such  marked  contrast,  both  in  spirit  and  in  aim, 
to  Prof.  Townsend's  chapter  on  ^  Divine  Goodness  and  Severity.** 
Dr.  Wilson  does  not  invite  the  aid  of  Pessimîsts  and  Atheists  in  sup- 
port of  hb  orthudozy  ;  nor  does  he  recklessly  fling  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  path  oi  the  troubled  believer  who  is  struggling  with  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  trying  to  keep  his  £Eiith  in  the  infinité  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature  and  of  the  Bible. 

Townsend's  ^  Bible  Theology  and  Modem  Thought  "  attempts  to 
prove  that  Nature  and  HisCDry  reveal  che  same  kind  of  a  God  which 
Orthodoxy  teaches;  and  by  numerous  citations  from  scientists  and 
sceptics  seeks  to  show  that  He  is  just  as  cruel  and  relentless  and  des- 
tructive in  the  material  world,  in  history,  and  the  ordering  of  human 
life,  as  in  the  endless  torments  inflicted  on  the  damned.  Let  the 
reader  tum  to  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  July  Quabterlt. 
Dr.  Wilson's  book  covers  substantially  the  same  ground  of  argument, 
so  ûir  as  concerns  the  divine  character  and  government  ;  but  he  insists 
that  the  facts  show  that  what  seems  evil  is  not  wholly  evil,  that  suf- 
fering  and  pain  are  not  ordained  for  their  own  sake,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  good  which  may  come  out  of  them,  ihe  beneficent  uses  which 
they  may  serve.  And  he  cites  the  sceptic  as  being  compelled  to  this 
admission  in  his  better  moments.  Even  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  bas 
said  so  many  bitter  things  conceming  Nature  which  ^'  never  turns  one 
step  from  her  path  to  avoid  trampling  us  into  destruction,"  as  quoted 
by  Townsend,  déclares  in  his  happier  moods,  according  to  Wilson, 
that  ^'  as  manifest  in  nature  and  human  expérience,  goodness  or  be- 
nevolence  is  on  the  whole  prédominant  over  other  motives  of  a  dif- 
férent kind.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  bave  a  conservative  ten- 
dency,  the  pleasures  being  so  disposed  as  to  attach  to  the  things  which 
maintain  existence,  the  pains  so  as  to  deter  from  such  as  would  des- 
troy  it"     He  quotes  him  further,  on  page  347  ; 

'^Yet  endeavoring  to  look  at  the  question  withont  partialîty  or 
préjudice  and  withont  allowing  wishes   to  bave  any  influence  over 
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judgment,  %t  doet  appear  that  granting  the  existence  of  design,  there 
is  a  prépondérance  of  eyidence  that  the  Creator  desired  the  pleasare 
of  His  créatures.  .  .  Eveo  in  cases  where  the  paià  results,  like 
pleasare,  from  the  machinerj  itself,  the  appearances  do  not  indicate 
that  oontrivance  was  brought  into  play  purposelj  to  prodace  pain  ; 
.  .  there  is,  therefore,  mnch  appearance  that  pleasure  is  affreeable 
to  the  Creator,  while  there  is  verj  little  if  anj  appearance  that  pain 
is  so,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  justification  for  inferring,  on 
the  ground  of  Natural  Theology  alone,  that  benevoleuce  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator." 

This  is  a  good  deal  for  Mill  to  say.  who  is  the  leading  représenta- 
tive of  pessimism  among  the  English,  and  probably  présents  ail  the 
objections  to  a  Divine  Providence  and  moral  govennmént  that  the 
case  admit»  of.  Pain  is  no  proof  that  Grod  is  cruel,  and  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  material  world,  the  pénal ties  of  violated  law  do  not 
militate  against  His  benevolence.  ^^They,  theretore,  who  would  ex- 
clude  pain  from  the  universel'  says  Dr.  Wilson,  **  would  exclnde 
wrong  doing  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  the  highest  excellence  and 
crowning  glory  of  the  unîverse."  And  again,  "  Not  only  pain,  but 
even  wicked  men,  hâve  a  work  to  do  in  a  world  where  wîckednesa 
and  wrong  exist,  which  no  other  class  can  so  Htly  do.  Although  not 
intending  it  and  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  ihey  are  doing  God's  will 
and  are  in  »ome  cases  the  fittest  instruments  for  doing  it  under  the 
circumstances."  **  Why  sin  is  in  the  world  I  do  not  know,  and  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  explain.  T  shall  not  even  offer  a  conjecture» 
But  it  is  hère  ;  and  we  can  see  much  good  that  is  accomplished  by  it, 
which,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  could  no  more  hâve  been  accomplished 
without  sin  and  suifering  than  man  could  hâve  been  made  to  study 
into,  learn,  respect  and  use  those  laws  of  nature  which  make  up  our 
science  and  make  us  masters  of  the  world,  subjecting  ail  things  in  it 
to  our  use,  without  the  pain  that  folio ws  upon  violation." 

Our  author  enlarges  upon  this  thème,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  providence  and  moral  government  of  Grod  are  continually  shaping 
evil  and  suflTering  into  some  form  of  good.  He  says  again,  •*  The 
way  in  which,  both  in  history  and  in  indîvidual  life,  God  brings  good 
ont  of  evil  and  makes  even  ^  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,*  is  to 
me  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  Providence  working  for  a  pur- 
pose  in  history  and  in  the  exercise  ot  moral  government" 

How  différent  this  treatment  of  the  subject  from  that  which  joins 
hands  with  the  Atheist  and  Pessimist  in  defending  a  creed  at  the  ex- 
pense   of  Religion  itself.      Truly,  as  our  Episcopalian    friend  says, 
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**  The  Christian  view  of  lîfe,  wheu  once  thoronghly  adopted,  changes 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  case.  71  cures  ail  pesstmiêm,  and  takes  away 
ail  disposition  to  complain."  *"  The  very  thiugs  that  thèse  pessimists 
complain  of  corne  to  be  the  very  opportunity  and  means  that  are  given 
us  to  become  spiritually  great  and  strong.  To  the  question,  Why  do 
the  righteoQS  snffer  ?  he  replies  : 

^  It  is  a  doctrine  now  well  nnderstood  that  there  is  no  coming  to  a 
right  mind,  no  growth  in  grâce,  no  attainment  in  the  higher  qualities 
of  intelligence  and  moral  excellence,  without  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
suffering.  This  is  a  doctrine  which,  though  Christ  may  hâve  first 
taught  to  the  world,  has  now  become  confirmed  by  the  expérience  and 
philosophy  of  the  last  eîgbteen  centuries.'* 

*•  It  is  much  more  probable,  therefore,  in  view  of  what  we  know, 
that  Grod  overrules  and  guides  ail  things,  leaving  us  to  suffer  only 
when,  or  as,  it  is  for  our  own  good  that  we  should  do  so.  For  man 
will  not  learn  without  suffering.  It  is  only  the  '*burnt"  child  that 
dreads  the  fire.  And  I  think  we  are  fast  approaching  the  conviction 
that  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  man  suners  in  this  way 
no  more  than  is  good  for,  perhaps  no  more  than  is  indispensable  to, 
his  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue.'* 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  Christian  view  of  the  subject  ;  and  Na- 
ture, History  and  Life,  iuter()reted  on  the  large  scale,  conflrm  its 
truth.  The  beautiful  harmonies  and  beneficent  adjustments  of  the 
material  unîverse  to  man*s  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  and 
needs  ;  the  steady  progress  of  mankind  toward  a  higher  and  better 
civilization,  the  growth  -of  ail  those  noble  charities  and  humanities 
which  beautify  and  bless  the  world,  and  the  great  lessons  of  history 
in  the  past  and  in  the  présent,  disclose  to  us  the  fact  of  créative 
Goodness,  and  of  a  Providential  rule  and  guidance  which  is  forever, 
visibly  or  invisibly,  shaping  and  controUing  ail  the  forces  of  nature, 
ail  the  events  of  history,  ail  the  expériences  of  our  life,  whetber  we 
name  them  good  or  evil,  to  wise  and  gracions  ends — 

*'  From  evil  still  educing  gocxl, 
And  better  thence  again.  and  better  still, 
In  infinité  progression." 

In  the  material  realm  the  earihquake,  the  tempest,  the  volcano,  and 
the  pestilence  are  limited  to  small  areas,  and  their  force  is  exhausted 
in  a  few  moments,  or  a  few  months  at  the  longest  ;  but  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  and  the  atmosphère  are  perpétuai,  and  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  And  then  thèse  physical  convulsions,  too,  may  hâve 
beneficent  uses  unknown  to  us,  which,  when  made  apparent,  will  jus- 
tify  the  words  of  Pope  that, 

**  AU  discord  (is)  harmony  not  understood,        ^^    ,     ^  ^  CZr\r%n](> 
A\\  partial  evil  universel  good."  ^igitized  by  ^OO^IL 
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Doobtless  there  are  many  problems  of  evil  and  soifering  which  no 
human  reason  can  solve  for  the  présent  ;  but  doubtiess  also  the  great 
Hereaiter  will  let  fall  upon  them  a  light  that  will  disoover  to  us  the 
germ  of  good  that  was  in  them,  and  show  us  the  beneficent  purpose 
of  God  in  ail  our  sufTerings.  ''  Six  weeks  of  painful  and  dangeroos 
sickness/*  said  a  useful  and  beloved  pastor,  '^  did  more  for  me  thnn  six 
months  in  a  theological  seminary  could  hâve  done."  The  strange  and 
seemingly  useless  sufTering  was  probably  a  mystery  to  hîm,  but  Le 
lived  long  enough  to  see  it  cleared  up,  and  the  evil  turned  into  good. 

So  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  counted  it  a  sore  trial  that  they  were  per- 
secuted,  and  driven  from  home  and  country,  and  obliged  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  midst  of  winter  on  thèse  bleak  shores  —  why  should 
God  subject  Uis  faithful  andobedient  children  to  ail  thèse  hardships? 
And  so  the  men  of  the  Révolution  regarded  the  oppressions  of  the 
English  goverument  as  evil,  and  only  evil  ;  and  thought  it  a  strange 
providence  that  they  should  be  forced  to  maintain  their  rights  at  such 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  But  who  now  questions  the  wisdom  or 
justice  or  goodness  of  God,  as  he  looks  over  this  vast  empire  of  re- 
ligions and  political  freedom  stretching  from  océan  to  océan,  with  ail 
its  magnificent  resources  and  possibilities  ?  And  so,  wben  the  war  of 
the  rébellion  came  on,  and  defeat  after  defeat  foUowed,  and  thousands 
of  noble  and  useful  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  untold  horrors  of  suffer- 
ing  and  cruelty  were  enacted,  how  many  wondered  and  questioned 
why  God  should  thus  show  Ilimself  on  the  side  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. But  we,  too,  hâve  lived  long  enough  to  see  how  good  came 
out  of  this  evil  which  forced  upon  us  the  long-delayed  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.  And  now  that  we  see  four  millions  of  slaves  made 
freemen,  and  take  in  ail  the  possibilities  of  their  future  ;  as  we  wit- 
oess  already  the  growth  of  Southern  industries,  éducation  and  pros- 
perity;  who  is  there  that  would  criticise  the  providence  of  God? 
And  who,  because  of  the  sufferings  of  the  war,  would  joiu  those  who 
accuse  Uim  ot  inflicting  as  great  ^  severities  "  and  sufferings  on  na- 
tions and  individuals  hère  on  the  earth  as,  according  to  orthodoxy,  He 
will  inflict  on  the  damned  in  hell  ?  the  only  différence  being  that  the 
last  are  endless  ;  while  the  principle,  or  moral  élément,  is  the  same  in 
both. 

Ah,  what  an  ungracious  task  for  a  Christian  theologian  to  take  np 
—  this  attempt  to  prove  that  God  in  His  works  and  in  His  goveru- 
ment of  the  world,  in  history  and  human  life,  is  showing  Himself 
fully  capable  of  inflicting  endless  damnation  on  His  disobecUent  chil- 
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dren  !  that  the  volcano,  and  earthquake,  and  tornado,  and  pestilence 
and   famine,  are  indications  of  his  character   temper  ;    and   passing 
heralds  of  coming  horrors  and  suiferings  not  transient  like  thèse,  but 
eternal  in  tbe  largest  meaning  of  tbe  word,  lasting  as  long  as  the  life 
of  God,  or  as  long  as  His  strength  bolds  out  for  their  infliction  ? 

But  we  bring  tbis  paper  to  a  close,  and  in  doîng  so,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Whedon's  notice  of  Prof.  Town- 
send's  book  in  the  October  Methodist  Quarierly^  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  our  readers  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  jndgment  that  the 
chapter  on  the  Divine  Goodness  and  Severity  is  more  helpful  to  the 
Atheist  and  Pessimist  than  to  the  Theist  and  Christian  : 

**  The  chapter  on  tbe  '  Goodness  and  Severity  of  God  '  essays  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  bel!  from  tbe  terrible  analogies  of  nature, 
namely.  the  volcanoes,  the  diseases,  the  parasites  and  the  armed  mon- 
sters  of  tbe  animal  world.  It  thence  becomes,  to  our  view,  an  over- 
drawn  condensatiou  of  pessimism,  not  properly  counterbalanced  by 
anything  in  tbe  chapter  or  in  the  book.  At  tbe  same  time  its  analogy 
does  not  meet  the  Universalist*s  objection  to  etenial  misery  :  for  tbe 
latter  can  reply  that  ail  the  evils  of  nature  are  temporary  for  the  in- 
dividual  sufferer,  and  probably  for  the  totalîty  of  sufferers.  He  can 
argue  that  life  is  so  good  that  ail  love  it  and  désire  to  enjoy  and  pro- 
long it,  even  the  pessimists  tbemselves  ;  and  that  death  is  a  brief  and 
probftbly  painless  process  for  each.  In  fuct,  the  analogy  only  makes 
for  the  doctrine  of  annihilationism.  Dr.  Townsend  quotes  IngersoU's 
terrible  descriptions  of  the  evils  of  the  world  in  confirmation  of  his 
view.  But  Ingersoll  would  claim  that  Dr.  Townsend  was  only  play- 
ing<  into  the  bands  of  his  own  atheism. 

'  When  Bishop  Butler,  in  bis  '  Analogy,'  defended  tbe  claims  of 
tbe^Bible  ou  the  ground  that  ail  the  objections  raised  against  the  God 
of  he  Bible  lay  equally  against  the  God  of  nature,  he  urgued  against 
deistical  opponents  who  gloried  in  holding  the  God  of  nature  to  be  a 
true  and  holy  God.  Against  tbem  tbe  a^^e  concluded  tbat  his  argu- 
ment was  conclusive.  Says  Huxley,  "  He  left  tbem  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.'  Skeptics  tben  said.  If  tbat  is  the  case,  that  the  God  of 
nature  is  so  bad,  then  the  matter  is  worse,  and  we  reject  the  God  of 
nature,  too,  and  lurn  atheist  or  agnostic.  Sucb  would  be  Ingersoirs 
reply  to  Dr.  Townsend.  He  would  say,  *  I  bave  argued,  from  the 
absurdities  and  cruelties  of  nature,  that  there  is  no  God  ;  if  you  add 
a  world  of  eternal  misery  to  it,  you  redouble  a  thousand  times  the 
force  of  my  argument.'  There  does  not  appear  anything  in  tbis  vol- 
ume to  neutralize  that  reply.  At  tbe  same  time,  for  our  single  self, 
leaving  ail  others  to  their  own  freedom  of  thougbt,  we  ne  ver  read 
Edwards'  sermon  on  '  An  Angry  God,'  which  Dr.  Townsend  largely 
and  approvingly  quotes,  nor  tbe  younger  Edwards'  book  on  *  Eternal 
Damnation,'  without  a  mental  reaction  against  it.      And  our  serions 
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objection  to  Dr.  TowDsend's  treatment  of  thU  subject  is  that  be  leaves 
it  with  a  most  uDqualified  impression  of  pessimism  on  tbe  mind  tbat 
an  indignant  atheism  is  master  of  the  field." 

CcUholicism  —  Its  Relations  to  Education  and  Morale, 

At  tbe  time  the  Catholic  Catbedral  in  New  York  was  dedicated, 
one  of  tbe  citj  papers  improved  tbe  occasion  to  speak  of  tbe  rapid 
growth  of  tbe  Catbolic  Cbarcb  in  tbe  United'  States.  After  sajing 
tbat  it  is  no  longer  tbe  Cburcb  of  tbe  ignorant  and  unlearned,  of  tbe 
low  and  degraded,  classes  ;  no  longer  dépendent  for  its  increase  on 
tbe  Irisb,  German,  and  toreigu  éléments,  it  ventures  on  tbe  following 
statements,  for  tbe  accuracy  of  wbicb  we  are  not  responsible,  but 
wbicb  certaiuly  seem  entitled  to  serions  attention  from  ail  Protestants 
and  Americans  : 

*'  A  single  Jesuit  priest,  wbo  is  not  yet  a  very  old  man,  is  known 
to  bave  received  more  tban  eîgbt  tbousand  American  Protestants  into 
tbe  Roman  cburcb,  ten  of  wbom  were  ministers  of  varions  sects.  Tbe 
order  of  Paulist  Fathers,  founded  in  1858  by  tbe  Rev.  Fatber  Hecker, 
bimself  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  numbers  tbirty-four  members, 
nearly  ail  of  wbom  are  American  gentlemen,  wbo  were  boni  and  eda- 
cated  Protestants.  Many  of  tbe  Jesuits  —  wbo  bave  in  the  United 
States  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members  —  are  Americans  ;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Bénédictines  and  the  Christian  Brothers,  wbo  together 
count  one  tbousand  members.  Tbe  late  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  in 
five  years  conflrmed  two  tbousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  con- 
verts  of  American  birth.  The  average  annual  number  of  adult  con- 
verts  in  tbe  city  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  aboutnine  hundred.  Tbe 
Arcbbishops  of  Pbiladelphia  and  Milwaukee  report  tbat  from  five  to 
seven  per  cent  of  those  tbey  confirm  are  converts.  Tbe  Bishop  of 
Richmond  says  that  thirty -five  per  cent  of  the  Catbolics  in  North 
Carolina  are  converts,  and  that  one  parish  in  tbat  State  is  composed 
wboUy  of  converts." 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  tlie^^e  converts  the  following  are 
mentioned,  men  of  large  intellect  and  scholarly  attainments,  wboee 
subséquent  activity  and  influence  are  supposed  to  bave  contributed  to 
tbe  conversion  of  otbers  :  Dr.  hrownson,  Dr.  Ives,  Archbishop  Wood, 
of  Pbiladelphia  ;  Dr.  Bayley,  tbe  late  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  ; 
Fatber  Hecker,  Fatber  Hewit,  Dr.  James  Kent  Stone,  formerly  Prés- 
ident of  Hobart  Collège  ;  Fatber  Walworth,  Vicar-General  Preston, 
Fatber  McLeod,  Dr.  J.  V.  Huntingdon,  and  many  otber  '*  leamed 
and  distinguisbed  Americans."  In  passing  we  may  add  tbat  this 
burcb  bas  now  in  tbis  country  twenty-one  tbeological  seminaries, 
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-with  more  thaD  eleven  hundred  studento  ;  seventy-foar  collèges,  and 
five  hundred  and  twenty  académies.  This  with  a  population  of  six 
millions,  and  some  place  it  much  higher,  ail  owing  a  primary  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  hierarchy,  gives  weight  to  the  Future  of  the  Catholic 
-question,  whether  considered  in  its  religious  or  political  aspects. 

But  thèse  statements  are  not  to  be  received  without  allowance  for 
large  discounts  from  the  other  side,  as  lately  shown  in  thèse  pages  by 
(he  admissions  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Catholic  JSevtew,  This 
writer,  evidently  a  priest,  locates  himself  in  a  town  of  150  familles 
entirely  Catholic,  and  450  *<  mixed  familles,*'  as  he  terms  them  ;  that 
is,  familles  coming  of  "  mixed  marriages  "  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Of  thèse  latter  he  says  *'  400  haye  fallen  away  entirely  and 
completely  from  the  Church  ;  of  the  50  outwardly  professing  the 
iaîth,  only  20  earnestly  strîve  to  raise  their  children  Catholics.  Thus 
430  familles  are  gone;  count  three  children  in  each,  and,  including 
the  parents,  y  ou  hâve  the  round  number  of  1720  soûls  lost  to  the 
Ohurch  in  less  than  twenty  years."  And  then  he  adds,  with  strong 
•emphasis,  *^  AU  my  successors  within  a  hundred  years  will  not  bring 
^  many  couverts  into  the  Church  as  430  careless  parents  within  so 
short  a  time  hâve  sent  out  of  the  all-saving  *  Bark  of  Peter.'  Many 
of  the  parents  in  the  mixed  families  referred  to  were  themselves  the 
results  of  mixed  marriages,  proving  the  every-day  expérience  that 
the  second  générations  of  such  union  will  always  be  an  entire  loss  to 
the  Church." 

Now  thèse  statements  by  a  Catholic  of  the  lossesof  bis  Church  to 
the  Protestants,  compared  with  those  above  by  a  Protestant  of  her 
gains  Jrom  the  Protestants,  go  far  towards  neutralizing  eacli  other. 
But  both  are  probably  exa^rgerated.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
while  the  Papal  church  makes  great  gains  from  foreign  immigration 
and  not  a  few  couverts  from  the  Protestant  sects  ;  she  is  every  year 
losing  her  hold  on  large  numbers  of  her  people  by  constant  daily  con- 
tact with  American  politics  and  institutions,  American  schools,  news- 
papers,  libraries,  religious  opinions,  and  the  people  generally.'  It  is 
therefore  legitimate  and  logical'  that  the  Catholic  priesthood,  just  in 
proportion  to  its  loyalty  to  the  Church,  should  be  opposed  to  our  pub- 
lic schools.  And  accordtngly,  as  reported  in  the  hUemational  Repiew 
for  March,  1880,   we  find  Cardinal  Autonelli  saying  to  Dexter  A. 

^  While  wrltlnc  thU  m  despatch  from  Rnroe  to  the  newspapere  nnnoances  that  the 
«Mtnibly  of  Cnnlinalt  Is  dlscnnsing  the  best  inethods  of  propa^ating  the  Catholio  faith 
^nd  ■trenj^theoing  the  ^wer  gf  the  Charoh  in  the  Uhited  States. 
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Hawkins  of  the  New  York  Bar,  "  that  he  thought  it  better  that  the 
chiidren  should  grow  up  in  ignorance  than  be  educated  in  such  a  Sys- 
tem of  schools  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  supports.  That  the 
essential  part  of  éducation  was  the  catechism  ;  and  while  arithmetic 
and  geography  and  other  similar  studies  might  be  usefui,  they  were 
not  essential."  And  according  to  the  same  authority,  Cardinal  Culleri, 
in  his  évidence  before  the  educational  committee,  gîven  in  their  re- 
port of  1870,  frankly  stated  his  opinion  that  éducation  should  be  lim^ 
ited  to  '*  the  three  R's,  the  reading  of  the  Scrîptures  and  the  history 
of  the  C/hurch.  Too  much  éducation  would  make  the  poor  discon- 
tented  with  their  lot,  and  uusuit  them  from  following  the  plough,  using 
the  spade,  hammering  iron,  and  building  walls." 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  the  church  authorities,  alive  to- 
the  danger,  hâve  already  established  parochial  schools,  and  as  fast  as 
possible  are  withdrawing  their  chiidren  from  our  public  schools. 
What  kind  of  instruction  will  be  given  is  indicated  in  the  above  cita- 
tions, and  what  will  be  the  probable  results  from  such  éducation  may 
be  seen  by  référence  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Mexico,  and  other  countries 
where  the  rule  of  the  Papal  church  has  been  suprême.  But  we  ueëd 
not  go  abroad  to  ascertain  the  results.  Investigations  and  compari- 
sons  in  our  own  land  hâve  already  revealed  the  moral,  educational, 
and  political  différence  in  results  between  Protestant  enlightenmeot  and 
Catholic  ignorance,  between  our  public  schools  and  the  parish  schools 
of  the  Church  ;  as  the  following  will  demonstrate  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis. 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  shown  from  the  United  States  census  of  1870  the 
comparative  number  of  illiterates,  paupers  and  criminals  to  every 
10,000  inhabitants,  produced  respectively  by  the  Roman  Catholic. 
parochial  schools,  the  public  schools  in  twenty-one  States,  and  by  pub- 
lic schools  in  Massachusetts.  When  thus  arranged  for  comparison,  4t 
is  easy  to  prophesy  the  effect  on  the  civil,  social  and  moral  condition 
of  our  country  should  the  priests  succeed  in  withdrawing  the  three 
millions  or  more  of  Catholic  chiidren  from  our  public  schools. 

TO  EYERT   TEN   THOU8AND   INHABITANT8. 

Illiterates.        Paapera.  Criminalt. 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  1,400  410  160 

Public  schools,  21  States,  850  170  75 

Public  schools  of  Massachusetts         71  49  11 

He  also  showed  that  in  tbe  State  of  New  York  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic parochial  school  System  tarrïed  out  three  and  a  half  times  as  many- 
paupers  as  the  public  school  System.  r^  i 
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Thèse  facts  afford  strong  support  to  the  charges  often  made  that 
Roman  Catholic  schools  certalnly  do  not  lessen,  if  they  do  not  in- 
crease,  ignorance,  panperism  and  crime  ;  that  they  become  dangerous 
to  the  stabilitj  of  the  State  and  society  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
the  dangeroas  classes  ;  that  they  barden  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  add  to  the  expenses  of  government,  by  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing taxation  to  maintain  our  crimînal  courts  and  pénal  institutions. 

If  now  in  charity  we  assume  that  ail  tbis  is  incidental  and  acci- 
dentai, and  not  a  legitimate  and  natural  fruit  of  the  System,  not  the 
direct  resuit  of  tho  doctrines  or  morals  taught,  we  are  met  with  posi- 
tive facts  to  the  contrary,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Jesuit  influence  and 
control  are  inyolved.  From  the  time  of  Pascal  to  the  présent  there 
bave  beeu  witnesses  wbo  haye  accused  the  Jesuit  body  with  teaching 
things  contrary  to  good  morals,  and  proved  the  charge  by  citing  their 
own  books.  L  itely  a  deputy  in  the  Frussian  Diet  affirmed  in  print 
that  a  text-book  by  the  French  Jesuit  Gury,  was  in  use  in  seminaries 
for  training  priests  for  their  work,  which  *^  justified  ihe  crimes  of  per- 
jarj,  robbery,  adultery,  and  the  falsification  of  documents  "  ;  and  he 
d^nanded  in  the  name  of  religion  and  morals  that  it  should  be  de- 
Doanced  by  the  authorities  and  expelled  from  the  schools.  A  Cath- 
olic journal  was  foolish  enough  to  call  for  the  proof  of  this  charge 
book,  page  and  paragraph.  The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  the  original  Latin  and  a  Grerman  translation  were  given  side  by 
side  in  bis  pamphlet  bearing  the  title,  ^  Where  in  the  Manual  of  Moral 
Theology  by  the  Jesuit  Gury,  are  robbery,  falsification  of  documents, 
adultery,  and  perjury,  declared  to  be  allowable."  And  there  the  dis- 
cussion seems  to  bave  ended.         "^ 

Substantially  the  same  thing  occurred  in  France,  in  which  M.  Bert^ 
**  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,**  in  the  Gambetta  mibistry,  was  the 
accuser.  He  had  been  constant  in  bis  eudeavors  to  expel  the  Jesuits 
from  the  public  schools  of  France,  which  of  course  brought  upon  him 
the  wrath  and  curses  of  the  entire  Order,  and  be  was  denounced  as 
the  enemy  of  God,  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  a  blasphémer,  liar, 
apostate,  etc.  Then  came  bis  reply  ;  and  he  did  not  resort  to  second- 
hand  évidence,  nor  take  up  with  facts  two  centuries  old,  but  showed 
what  the  Jesuits  are  teaching  to-day,  in  1875-80.  A  late  number  of 
Harper*$''iMonthly  gives  the  resuit  in  brief,  from  which  it  seems  he  se- 
lected  the  same  works  chosen  by  the  Prussian  Deputy,  viz.  ;  the 
Oompendium  Theologiœ  Moralis^  and  the  Ca»v^  Comcientiœ  of  John 
Peter  Gury,  S.  J.,  the  last  édition  of  which  appeared  in  1875^-^dL    t 
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ît  is  to  be  hoted,  with  the  highest  officiai  approboHon,  according  to  our 
authority.  M.  Bert's  work  bas  the  title  of  ^La  Morale  de$  Jesuùei.'* 
Afler  a  carefui  analjsis  of  bis  autboritîes,  he  charges,  as  reported,  that, 

''  For  three  hundred  years  the  Society  bas  been  corrupting  the  yoaUi 
of  ail  nations,  that  it  teaches  as  morals  a  set  of  doctrines  whioh  strike 
at  the  foundations  of  society,  and  that  it  coantenances  debauchery, 
theft,  incest,  robbery,  and  murder,  that  ît  bas  everywhere  undermined 
the  authority  of  the  civil  power  and  promoted  communistic  morality. 
For  the  first  thtng,  he  finds  the  science  so  treated  as  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  scholars  and  destroy  the  solidity  of  moral  distinctions. 

Thèse  principles  are  applied,  in  a  long  lise  of  ^  cases  "  qnoted  from 
the  Jesuit  works  named  above,  in  which  Father  Gury  advances  "views 
of  lyingr  which  Ananias  and  Sapphira  would  bave  tbought  libéral." 
Formulas  are  ^iven  by  which  persons  who  baye  an  interest  in  con- 
cealing  the  truth  may  do  so  without  préjudice  to  their  Catholic  stand- 
ing. Recipes  are  furnisbed  by  which  a  man  may  préserve  bis  secret 
even  under  the  interrogation  of  a  court  of  justice  and  swear  that  be 
bas  told  ail. 

'*  M.  Bert  takes  up  thèse  instructions  as  to  theft  and  shows  that  the 
right  to  steal  is  afiirmed  in  the  case  of  necessity,  which  may  be  ex- 
trême, as  wbere  there  is  danger  of  death,  grave  where  the  need  is 
serions  and  common,  as  in  the  case  of  mendicants  ;  but  in  ail  thèse 
cases  the  right  to  steal  is  affîrmed.  It  may  be  practiced,  also,  where 
the  thief  makes  secret  compensation.  So,  with  regard  to  petty  theft 
and  the  plague  of  thieving  domestics,  the  Jesuit  casuistry  contained 
in  thèse  works  countenances  them,  or,  at  least,  so  confuses  the  con- 
science of  plain  people  about  them  as  to  create  a  certainty  that,  with 
such  a  training,  they  would  be  practiced." 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  with  the  Jesuits  controlling  the  public 
scbools,  and  teaching  this  sort  of  morality,  that  we  should  bave  had 
the  Communistic  outbreak  in  Paris  ?  It  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
such  teaching  ;.  they^that  sow  to  the  wînd  must  reap  the  whirlwînd. 

But  let  us  come  to  another  proof  of  the  morals  résultant  from  sucb 
teaching.  We  should  hardly  dare  to  give  the  folio wing  if  we  had 
fonnd  it  in  a  newspaper,  but  coming  as  it  does  from  an  editoral  which 
appeared  in  the  Methodtst  Quarterly  some  time  ago,  we  feel  confident 
that  it  may  be  received  as  substantially  true.  Dr.  Whedon  is  usually 
a  safe  guide  in  bis  reports  of  foreign  ecclesiastica!  matters.  Our 
readors  bave  already  learned  something  of  the  determined  fight  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  in  Belgium  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  priests  regarding  the  public  scbools,  and  the  infamous 
methods  resorted  to  by  the  latter  to  drive  Catholic  children  out  of  the 
parish  scbools.      It  is  probable  that  the  facts  concerning  oue  of  the 
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Convent  Schools  gtven  in  the  followÎDg  paragraphs  were  brought  to 
light  by  çovernment  investigations  conséquent  upon  the  bitter  qnarrel  ^ 

^  Some  astonishing  disclosures  bave  been  made  in  Oudenarde, 
regarding  the  utter  depravity  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school 
of  a  convent  bearing  the  dnbious  title  of  "  Good  Works,"  (BonM$ 
Œuvres,)  For  some  time  the  attention  of  the  correctional  police  bas 
been  called  to  the  mmors  regarding  those  having  the  establishment  in 
charge,  which  bai*  been  a  rival  of  the  secular  schools  of  the  govern- 
ment.  An  investigation  proved  the  guilt  of  about  thirty  teachers  of 
complicity  in  indécent  outrages  on  the  girls,  and  of  violence  and  cru- 
elty  in  their  gênerai  treatmeut.  The  révélations  made  on  the  witness- 
stand  fvere  simply  frightful  ;  not  isolated  acts,  but  a  studied  and  sys- 
tematic  practice  of  the  basest  crimes  committed  in  a  large  educational 
establishment,  and  one  of  the  first  schools  of  Belgium  ;  teachers  and 
pupils  seemed  alike  to  indulge  in  the  most  obscène  orgies  — depravity 
reduced  to  a  véritable  System.  This  Convent  of  •*  Good  Works  " 
(sic  !)  is  the  mother-honse  of  the  order,  and  hère  the  young  novices 
^  through  their  training  ;  and  the  **  Flandre  Libérale  "  is  our  author- 
ity  for  saying  that  this  ""  congrégation  "  bas  extended  its  propaganda 
*  not  only  throughout  Belgium,  where  it  bas  eleven  bouses,  but  also  in 
Holland,  where  it  bas  six,  and  even  in  America. 

^'  Thèse  disclosures  bave  set  the  authorities  at  work  against  other 
**  congrégations  "  of  like  stamp  which  they  bave  discovered.  Public 
indignation  is  intense  throughout  Belgium,  and  in  Ghent  the  Bishop 
was  compelled  to  close  the  boarding  establishments,  and  only  take 
day  scholars.  who  would  be  there  simply  in  study  hours.  The  dio- 
cesan  authority  must  bave  known  of  much  of  this  abuse,  for  a  clérical 
journal  confesses  that  the  difficulty  is  not  of  yesterday,  and  that  a 
more  prompt  solution  of  it  would  hâve  prevented  much  trouble.  The 
Bishop  helped  as  many  as  possible  of  the  brothers  to  escape,  and  most 
of  them  bave  crossed  the  frontier  into  Holland,  where  they  find  shel- 
ter  in  the  aflîliated  establishments.  In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  the 
members  of  the  religions  orders  nearly  always  succeed  in  avoiding 
punishment  by  retreating  for  awhile,  and  then  returning  under  another 
Church  name  ;  and  thèse  are  so  much  alike  and  so  gênerai  that  it  is 
qui  te  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  and  detect  their  bearers  as  former 
criminals.  This  utter  depravity  ^f  the  convent  system  of  popular 
schools,  proved  before  a  court  of  justice,  must  do  much  toward  break- 
iog  up  thèse  pesthouses  in  the  rural  districts  of  Belgium,  where  they 
sow  vice  as  weeds.  And  in  view  of  thèse  disclosures  it  is  astounding 
that  their  supporters  can  bave  the  brazen  impudence  still  to  oppose 
and  embarrass  the  communal  schools  in  ail  possible  ways,  under  the 
plea  that  they  are  **  Godless  schools,"  in  which  the  children  leam 
nothing  but  vice  and  immoral  ity." 

We  make  no  comment  on  the  above  ;  no  comment  of  any  sort  coold 
emphasize  the  simple  statemeut  of  such  facts.      And  y  et  there  are 
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Protestants,  there  are  Universalists,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  send  their 
daughters  to  CathoHc  Convent  schools  —  witness  Horace  Greeley  for 
an  example,  both  whose  daaghters  came  from  the  Convent  school 
CathoHcs,  and  remain  so  to-day.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
case. 

Of  course  we  bave  not  the  remotest  intention  of  intimating  that 
ail  convent  or  parish  Catholic  schools  are  kindred  in  spirit  or  practice 
to  rbe  Belgium  establishment,  but  the  very  fact  that  young  priests  are 
prepared  for  their  ministry  by  the  study  of  such  text-books  as  Gury's, 
that  they  are  daily  nourished  for  their  work  on  such  moral  carrion, 
ought  to  be  suffîcient  warning  to  every  Protestant  parent  of  the  danger 
of  educating  their  daughters  in  any  school  where  it  is  possible  for  the 
pestiferous  influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  reach.^ 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts  the  whole  subject  of  the  growth, 
political  power,  and  moral  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  our 
country  becomes  a  seriously  important  one.  The  history  of  New 
York  city  for  the  past  few  years,  and  its  présent  condition,  show  what  • 
is  possible  ;  and  its  valuable  gifts  of  land  and  money  to  Catholic 
institutions  are  in  évidence  that  Irish  votes  and  political  supremacy 
are  to  be  had  only  at  a  price.  And  Boston,  which  bas  been  called  an 
Irish  city,  though  it  may  not  daim  to  be  the  peer  of  New  York,  fur- 
nishes  good  proof  that  the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  élément  ;  and  what  can  be  done  in  a  city  may  be  done  in  a 
State,  and  what  can  be  done  in  a  State  may,  with  a  million  of  votes, 
by  and  by  be  done  in  the  nation.  Out  of  the  six  millions  or  more  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  there  are  certainly  now  one  million 
voters,  a  number  added  to  every  year  ;  and  thèse  skilfully  posted  and 
handled  by  able  leaders  when  comes  the  great  political  and  religiout 
Btruggle  which  is  sure  to  come  at  last,  as  we  hâve  long  believed,  and 
often  said,  then  the  control  of  our  public  schools  may  become  the 
price  of  victory. 

We  do  not  belong  to  the  alarmist  school,  but  we  are  not  wholly 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  timej  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  détermination 
of  the  Papal  church  to  attempt  at  least  to  gain  in  the  United  States 
what  it  is  losing  in  Italy  and  France.  And  while  writing  this,  as 
stated  in  a  note  on  a  preceding  page,  the  cardinals  and  priests  in  con- 

1  Michelet,  in  hl«**Prie8t,  Women  and  Familie%"  My<»,**The  manu'«cript  book»  irhlcb 
form  the  coaree  of  a  student  of  theolo^y,  coiitain  m  itrer  the  boldest  hâve  iiever  dared 
poblish.**  And  speaking  of  tbose  that  are  priiited  lie  mva.  '*  They  lamish  a  set  of 
qoestioim  by  whicn  a  oonfensor  can  search  a  woman's  inm'oAt  thonghts  compel  her  to 
•ift  her  owtî  secrets,  to  gire  them  up  entire,  ro  open  h^r  heait  fibre  by  fibre,  thread  b^ 
bread,  and  uaravel  befure  bim  the  whole  skein,  which  he  thenoeforward  holda  in  hit 
wn  hands.*'  ,  , 
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«lave  at  Rome,  are  devising  the  beat  means  for  accomplishing  this. 

Tbey  bee  aa  clearljt^  as  we  do  that  through  the  influeuce  of  our  repub- 

lican  institutions,  and  universal  éducation,  and  popular  literature,  and 

daily  intercourse  wîth  Protestants  constantly  asserting  religions  liberty, 

freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  interpret  the 

Bible  for  himself  —  that  through  thèse  subtle  forces,  forever  at  work, 

large  numbers  of  their  people  are  drifting  away  from  the  control  of 

the  priest  and  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Church.     This  must  be 

stopped  —  hence  the  desperate  effort,  already  inaugurated,  to  drive 

the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  wherever  they  can,  and  where  they 

•cannot  to  establish  parish  schools  under  the  control  of  the  priests. 

And  the  Jesuits  who  bave  been  expelled  from  so  many  countries  of 

Europe  at  différent  periods,  and  even  been  condemned  by  the  Roman 

Church  itself,  seem  now  to  control  the  poliey  of  the  Church  ;  and,  as  bas 

been  said,  *'  confront  our  republic  as  it  entera  upon  its  second  centnry 

with  an  intimation  that  they  are  about  to  control  it.**      But  we  go  no 

iarther  at  présent.     No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  think  ail  this 

nncalled  for,  and  pronounce  thèse  suspicions  and  fears  wholly  ground- 

less.     But  to  show  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  judgment  of  what  is 

possible,  and  that  others  wiser  than  we,  and  more  far-sighted,  are  not 

without  appréhensions  in  this  direction,  we  close  with  the  foUowing 

extract  from  the  paper  by  John  Jay  in  the  International  Review  for 

March,  1880  : 

''  That  there  is  to  be  a  struggle,  and  a  hard  one,  for  the  control  in 
our  republic  between  the  people  constituting  the  State  and  the  eccle- 
sîasUcs  who  represent  the  Roman  Church,  no  rational  man  who  under- 
stands  the  situation  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  In  the  light  of  history 
and  reason  it  seems  equally  clear,  either  that  the  struggle  is  now  to  be 
decided  by  maintaining  against  the  opposition  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  in  its  right  of  éducation  intellectual  and  moral,  in  its  administra- 
of  justice,  in  the  safety  of  élections  from  priestly  control,  and  in  every 
other  legitimate  exercise  of  sovereignty,  —  or  that,  if  thèse  be  yiolded 
through  treachery  or  indifférence,  the  struggle  will  sooner  or  later  be 
transferred  to  the  battle  field,  and  decided  in  the  most  terrible  of  con- 
âicts,  a  religions  war." 

Relxgxouê  World. 

Officiai  statistics  bave  shown  how  largely  Intempérance  contributes 
to  crime,  add  adds  to  the  tax  burdens  of  the  sober  and  industrioas 
portion  of  the  oommunity.  And  it  is  amazing  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  who  dérive  no  gains  from  the  infamous  traffic,  can  be  per- 
fluaded  to  tolerate  this  prolific  source  of  evil,  of  cruelty,  moral  degra-  Ic 
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dation  and  homan  diabolism  ;  amazing  that  thej  can  go  on  jear  after 
jear  padentlj  snffering  themselves  to  be  legally  robbed  of  their  earn- 
ings  to  support  crimînal  courts,  swarms  of  police,  almshouses,  jalls 
and  prisons  —  solely  for  the  purpoee  of  enabling  a  small  minoritj  of 
liquor-sellers  to  accamulate  fortunes. 

But  statistics  hâve  shown,  too,  that  Alcohol  is  not  the  only  source 
of  crime,  nor  alone  responsible  for  the  growth  of  pauperism  among 
us.  Ignorance  and  idleness,  the  want  of  a  kuowledge  of  some  kind 
of  a  trade  in  earlj  life,  are  also  most  active  and  efficient  agents  in  the 
work,  and  every  year  are  adding  their  quota  to  the  dangerous  and 
perisliing  classes.  The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  says, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Mèthodiêt  Quarterly  of  July  last,  that 

"  By  far  the  greater  part  of  convicted  criminals  bave  never  been 
educated  in  any  branch  of  ulseful  industry.  They  hence  enter  the 
compétitions  of  life  at  a  disadvantage  —  inferior  or  incapable  —  and 
while  there  is  room  enough  for  those  who,  by  thorough  appreiiticeship, 
possess  professional  or  mechanical  skill  ;  thèse  others  in  the  struggle» 
for  a  livelihood  are  pushed  empty-handed  to  the  wall  :  left  without 
employment,  without  money,  haviug  no  alternative  but  to  beg  or  steal.'*' 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  added  that  in  the  year  ending  November, 
1881,  there  were  sentenced  to  Onondaga  Penitentiary,  from  the  neigh* 
boring  counties,  995  criminals.  Of  thèse  120  were  from  twenty  dif- 
férent mechanical  trades  ;  while  of  '^  laborers,  domestics,  tramps,  host> 
lers,  and  boatmen,**  there  were  674.  And  if  to  this  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing  from  the  Ohnttian  Union  of  October,  1878,  we  hâve  good 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  want  of  a  trade,  of  employment,  of 
a  knowledge  oi  some  kind  of  business,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes 
of  crime,  and  deserves  almost  to  rank  with  Intempérance.  Let  par- 
ents study  thèse  facts,  and  take  warning  in  time  : 

"  Of  408  convicts  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison,  seventy-two  per 
cent,  are,  or  were,  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  ;  but  sixty-two  per 
cent,  had  no  trade.  Of  489  prisoners  in  an  lowa  penitentiary  305 
are  without  any  trade  éducation.  In  a  Minnesota  prison  are  235  con- 
victs ;  at  least  130  of  them  never  learned  any  business.  In  the  large 
State  prison  of  Illinois,  of  1,500  criminalt»,  one  third  had  no  regular 
occupation  before  oommitment.  In  the  Penitentiary  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  396  convicts,  of  whom  310  never  learned  a  trade, 
but  sixty-two  per  cent  of  whom  were  addicted  to  liquor-drinking.** 

—  "Nature  "  cites  the  following  from  a  French  journal,  the  Union 
Médicale  of  last  June,  as  a  discovery  of  great  scientific  interest.  If 
it  turns  ont  to  be  real,  says  the  editor,  "  it  will  show  that  pre-historic 
man  is  no  longer  a  myth  '*  : 
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**  On  piercing  a  dow  gallerj  in  a  ooal  mine  at  Bully-Grenay  (Pas- 
de-Calais),  a  cavern  was  broken  into  oontaîning  six  fossil  humau  bod- 
ies  intact,  —  a  man,  two  women,  and  three  children,  —  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  anus  and  utensils  in  petrified  wood  and  stone,  and  numer- 
ous  fragments  of  mammals  and  fish.  A  second  subterranean  caTe 
contained  eleven  bodies  of  large  dimensions,  several  animais  and  a 
great  namber  of  Tarions  objects,  together  witb  precioos  stones.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  designs  of  combats  between  men  and  ani- 
mais of  gigantic  size.  A  third  and  still  larger  chamber  appeared  U> 
be  empty,  bat  could  not  be  entered  in  conséquence  ot  the  carbonic 
acid  it  contained,  which  is  being  removed  by  ventilators.  The  fossil 
bodies  hâve  been  brought  ap  to  the  surâu^e,  and  five  of  them  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  mairie  of  Lens  :  the  others  are  to  be  sent  to  Lille,  in 
order  to  undergo  ezami nation  by  the  Faculté  des  Sciences.  Repré- 
sentatives of  the  Académie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  the  British 
Muséum,  having  been  telegraphed  for,  are  expected  to  be  présent." 

—  The  following  is  from  Dr.  McCosh's  "Certitude,  Providence  and 
Prayer,"  No.  4  of  the  "  Philosophie  Séries."  Perhaps  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  why  he  should  believe  that  God  bas  constituted  the  natural 
world  on  more  beneficent  principles  thaii  those  ruling  in  the  spiritual 
world.  If  there  is  a  struggle  in  the  material  universe  in  which  "  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  end  good  will  gain  the  victory,"  is  it  bad  philosophy 
or  bad  theology  to  conclude  that  in  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  realm,  it  is  also  certain  that  "good  will  gain  the  victory  ?  ** 

"  When  we  look  to  this  crowning  goodness  (of  Grod)  we  feel  as  if 
there  were  something  unnatural  in  the  evils  which  appear  in  our  world. 
It  looks  as  if  création  were  unwillingly  subject  to  them.  Nature 
seems  to  rebel  against  the  evils  that  are  in  it.  '  For  the  création  was 
made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath 
subjected  the  same  in  hope.'  The  création  is  striving  against  the  teu- 
dency  to  evil.  If  there  be  diseases  in  our  world,  there  are  also  rem- 
édies. Nature  everywhere  seeks  to  restore  itself.  If  there  be  win- 
ters  in  the  succession  of  seasons,  they  are  fbllowed  by  springs,  going 
on  to  summers  and  autumns.  If  there  be  travaîling  it  is  in  order  to 
birth.  If  there  be  deaths,  there  are  also  résurrections.  Nature  is 
strugglîng,  but  it  is  in  order  to  improvement.  It  is  ploughing  in 
order  to  sow  and  reap  in  due  season.  Ail  création  is  moving  onward, 
but  also  upward.  There  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  but  a  certainty 
also  that  in  the  end  the  good  will  gain  the  victory." 

It  Dr.  McCosh  cannot  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  universe,  we  commend  him  to  the  larger  belief  and  more 
logical  reasoning  of  "  Big  Thunder,"  with  whom  Greorge  S.  Merriam 
had  the  pleasing  and  instructive  interviews  which  he  reports  to  the 
Chrtêtian  Union  of  Dec.  6  To  the  question  of  Mr,  Merriam,  "And 
what  is  your  belief?  "  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  believe  there  is  a  Greater    [c 
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Power  with  us.  He  is  ail  about  as  ;  He  hears  everj  word.  He  is 
the  atmosphère  !  I  wish  I  could  say  what  I  waot  to  ;  I  hayen*t  any 
English  to  pat  my  thoughts  in.  I  don't  believe  that  when  we  die  we 
shall  go  to  a  place  where  we  bam  ap.  It  isn't  reasonable.  It*8  some- 
thing  hère  that  weVe  got  to  do  with.  If  I  put  my  hand  in  the  fire,  it 
will  buro  ;  if  I  don't,  it  won't.  Som»  people  say,  after  beiag  miséra- 
ble herOt  we  shall  be  burned  forever.  But  would  we  make  our  chil- 
dren  suffer  ?  I  believe  in  heaven.  Tlie  GrecUer  Power's  works  muit 
€nd  in  a  good  placée 

—  The  newspapers  and  religions  journals  hâve  lately  been  so  full  of 
reports  of  the  person,  mission,  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Hinda  phi- 
losopher and  teacher,  Baber  Chander  Mozoomdar,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  ns  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  man  or  his  lec- 
tures. Never  was  a  heathen  man,  if  such  he  may  be  called,  received 
with  such  universal  welcome  by  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike,  as  this 
représentative  of  the  Brahmo  Somqf,  this  missionary  of  the  ancient 
East  to  the  modem  West.  Never  was  a  man  listened  to  with  more 
interest,  or  his  éloquence  and  fervent  piety  more  thoronghly  appre- 
■ciated  and  frankly  acknowledged.  And  never  before  has  it  been  un- 
-derstood  how  near  some  phases  of  reformed  heathenism  approach  to 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  when  freed  from  the  dogmas  of  the 
Chnrch.  The  Congregatianaliet  reports  Dr.  Scudder  as  saying  that 
be  considers  ^  Mozoomdar  one  of  the  ablest  men  he  knows,  and  Chun- 
•der  Sen,  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  one  of  the  grandest  men  the 
world  has  to-day.  "  He  had  read  Mozoomdar's  OrienUl  Christ,  and 
from  that  and  his  talk  he  believes  hîm  to  be  a  Christian.  That  was 
why  he  invited  him  into  his  pulpit.*' 

We  give  below  some  of  the  articles  of  belief  held  by  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  from  a  récent  statement,  which  will  surely  commend  them- 
selves  to  the  approval  of  our  readers  : 

"  The  Brahmo  Somaj  believes  that  God  is,  that  He  is  a  Spirit,  and 
that  He  is  One  without  a  second. 

^  That  God  is  présent  in  us  and  with  us.  He  directs  ail  the  func- 
lions  of  the  body  and  mind  according  to  flxed  laws.  He  watches 
over  our  thoughts  and  actions.  His  spirit  surrounds  us  and  fills  os, 
and  is  the  cause  and  centre  of  ail  physical  and  mental  forces. 

'*  That  God  is  présent  in  ail  the  aspecu  and  laws  of  nature,  and 
Dothing  takes  place  without  His  will  and  power. 

'*  That  as  God's  gênerai  providence  superin  tends  the  affairs  of  ail 
mankind  and  the  world  at  large,  so  His  spécial   providence  présides 
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oyer  the  circnmstances  and  destinies  of  Individaal  men,  mnd  leads  them 
throogh  mjsterious  wajs  from  evil  to  good. 

^  T^t  the  immortalitj  of  the  soûl  means  eternal  progress  in  good- 
ne68  and  godlioess. 

^  That  without  faîth  in  a  future  existence,  religion  is  impossible. 

"  That  sin  is  the  wilfiil  violation  of  Grod's  laws,  material,  moral,  and 
spiritual. 

'^  That  there  is  neither  a  material  heaven  nor  a  material  hell  ;  but 
that  heaven  and  hell  are  the  states  and  relations  of  a  man*s  being, 
aeoording  to  the  merits  of  his  life,  both  hère  and  hereafter." 
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1.  Tbe  PhikMophicAl  Basis  of  Tbeisin;  An  Rxamination  of  the  Personality  nf  Man 
to  asccrtain  his  capacity  to  know  and  senre  Gotl,  and  the  validity  of  the  priiiciples 
nnderlyinfe  the  defence  of  Thebin  By  Samuel  Harri^  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Frofeseor  of  Syt- 
tematic  Theolo^r  in  Yale  Collège.    New  York  :    Charle»  Scribner*t  Soos.    $8*^0. 

Togive  our  readers  a  detailed  statement  of  the  contents  and  character 
of  thîs  volume  would  requirc  an  entire  number  of  the  Quarterly.  We 
must  be  content  with  a  very  inadéquate  statement  of  its  aims.  It  re- 
veals  the  pleasing  fact  that,  no  matter  at  what  point  Religion,  Christian- 
ity,  may  be  attacked,  there  is  always  somewhere  a  defender  amply  com- 
pétent to  repel  the  attack,  and  put  the  enemy  himself  on  the  defence  — 
and  in  this  case  Dr,  Harris  is  the  man.  His  work  is  purely  and  pro- 
foandly  metaphysical,  embracing  the  ripe  results  of  jears  of  study  and 
teaching  in  psychology,  ethics,  theology,  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and 
the  relations  of  science  to  religion. 

In  his  survey  of  the  vast  fîeld  of  inquiry  nothing  seems  to  hâve  es- 
caped  him,  nothing  is  superfîcial  ;  no  dimcuUy  is  treated  contempuously, 
no  honest  d'>ubt,  no  serious  objection  is  passed  by  without  notice.  He 
takes  up  every  question  in  a  judicial  temper,  and  seems  to  seek  and  de- 
sire  only  truth.  He  appears  to  hâve  studied  carefully  the  leading  think- 
ers  and  authors.  at  home  and  abrnad,  in  almost  every  school  of  philoso- 
phy, theology  and  spéculation.  The  extent  of  his  reading  is  wonderful, 
and  the  amount  cf  ihinking  put  into  thèse  pages  is  incalculable.  It 
tires  us  to  think  even  of  the  days  and  nights,  the  months  and  vears  of 
brain  labor  that  this  volume  must  bave  cost  the  author.  Ana  yet  his 
style,  his  clear  statements,  the  variety  of  subjects  treated,  the  rich  fruits 
of  his  vast  reading,  the  informing  character  of  his  historical  allusions, 
his  interesting  illustrations  and  the  sharpness  of  his  Ingic,  make  it  easy, 
and  often  verv  pleasant,  reading. 

We  can  only  allude  to  a  few  points.  He  mag:nifies  his  office,  or  his 
subject  more  correctiy.  and  insists  that  metaphysics  investigates  and  dé- 
clares ideas  and  principles  on  which  ail  science  dépends,  and  reaches 
results  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  impu^ned  ^^iihout  disintegrating 
the  results  of  ail  scientific  thought.  Expérimental  or  enipirical  science 
must  deal  with  metaphysical  ideas  and  principles  ;  and  physics  to-day 
rests  on  thèse,  and  is  largely  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  metaphys- 
ical and  theological  questions.  The  reality  of  scientific  knowledge  ulti- 
mately  dépends  on  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  Absolute 
Reason  energizing  the  universe,   and  the  primary  ground  of  ail  that  is. 
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Reason  unîversal,  uncondîtioned,  suprême,  is  essential  to  ail  scîentific 
knowledge.  The  final  question  with  the  atheist  and  agnostic  îs  not 
whether  man  can  know  God,  but  whether  he  can  know  aoything  at  ail 
rationally  or  scientifically. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  law,  he  difiers  from  many  other  writers,  and, 
not  disputing  the  assertion  that  the  law  of  love  hav  been  the  common 
standard  of  morals  to  mankind,  he  affirms  that  this,  so  far  from  being 
.  an  objection  to  Christianity,  is  a  confirmation  of  its  truth,  as  showing 
that  it  has  its  ground  in  the  sympathies  and  reason  of  mankind.  Even 
the  Golden  Rule  is  expressed  in  various  ways  hy  many  heathen  writers. 
"  It  has  commonly  been  said  that  Confucius  gave  it  only  in  the  négative 
form.  But  Prof.  £zra  Abbott  has  shown  that  he  has  given  it  both  in 
the  négative  and  the  positive  forms."  But  caution  is  necessary  hère  in 
regard  to  the  asserted  coïncidence  of  heathen  and  Christian  ethics.  No 
System  of  morals  ever  taught  by  heathenism  will  compare  with  that  of 
dhrist.  But  his  citations  trom  Plato,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  other  pagan 
teachers,  pp.  21-24,  ^re  very  striking,  and  would  be  very  convincing  if 
they  had  not  so  much  of  a  difiEerent  sort  to  ofiEset  them.  The  other 
side  may  be  seen  in  Leland's  *'  Necessity  for  a  Divine  Révélation/' 

The  charge  so  often  made,  that  theologians  are  generally  in  opposition 
to  scientific  discoveries,  is  denied,  and  the  déniai  sustained  by  an  array 
of  historical  facts  which  ought  to  put  to  shame  omniscient  scientists 
and  partial  historians,  such  as  Dr.  Draper.  Let  us  hâve  an  end  of  harp- 
ing  about  Galileo.  The  many  nave  long  enough  been  made  to  bear  the. 
sins  of  the  few.  It  )s  time  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Romish  hierarchy  ;  between  a  few  ignorant  or  bigoted 
priests  and  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  world.  ft  is  time.  too,  that 
the  accusers  looked  at  home,  and  apologized  for  their  own  bigotry,  igno- 
rance, and  hostility  to  ail  scientific  discovery  not  their  own.  And  hère 
Dr.  Harris,  with  the  aid  of  Whewell,  has  turned  their  own  guns  upon 
them  with  great  efiEect  ;  and  with  a  lengthy  extract  on  this  point,  we  must 
leave  the  b^k  in  the  reader's  hands  : 

"  Scientific  discoveries  bave  no  Irss  opposition  from  the  ttudents  of  natural  science 
themselves  than  from  theologians.  Copemicas.  in  the  dedication  to  Pope  Paul  III.  of 
his  work,  *  De  Orhium  CœUsUum  RevobUiombus^"  in  which  he  aunounced  and  defended 
bis  theory,  says  that  he  had  kept  his  book  by  him  four  times  the  nine  years  reqnired 
by  Horace,  bacaase  he  knew  bow  absurd  his  doctrine  would  appear;  and  Whewell 
aàds,  *  It  will  be  observed  that  he  spenks  of  the  oppomtion  of  the  eêtabliiked  sckoolqf 
atironomert^  noi  of  dwinee,"  The  theory  encountered  great  opposition  from  attrono- 
roers,  as  Copemicas  had  anticipated.  It  mude  its  way  slowly  to  acceptance  by  tcien- 
tifio  men.     Lord  Bacon  persisted  in  rejecting  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.      Whewell  sayt: 

*  Perhaps  the  works  of  tbe  cel^brated  Bishop  Wilkins,* — a  divine,  it  will  be  noticed,^ 
'  teiided  more  than  any  otbers  to  the  diffusion  of  tbe  Copemican  System  in  England.* 
And  Wilkins*  books  were  pnblished  in  1688  and  1640,  oearly  a  bandred  years  after 
Oopeniicus  had  published  bis  system.  The  ereat  phvsiciant  and  pbilosophers  of  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eigbteentb,  Huggent,  Ber- 
nouille,  Passini,  Leibnitz,  nearly  ail  tbe  disciples  of  Descartes,  opposed  Newton's  Sys- 
tem of  gravitation.  *  The  Newtonian  opinions  bad  scarcely  any  disciples  in  France, 
till  Voltaire  asserted  their  daims  on  his  retum  fh)m  England  in  1728;  ontil  then,  as  he 
bimself  says,  tbere  were  not  twenty  Newtouians  out  of  England.' 

**  Of  Hanrey*s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood,  Aubrey,  in  bis  *  LIves  of 
Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seveuteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,'  says:  *  After  his  Book 
of  the  Circulation  of  tbe  Hlood  came  out,  be  fell  mightilv  in  bis  praotlce,  and  *twas 
believed  by  tbe  vulgar  that  he  was  oraok-brained;  and  au  tkephjf$iekmë  were  against 
bis  opinion  and  envTed  him.'  And  after  his  discovery  was  accepted  in  England,  Tt  was 
opposed  abroad  ;  so  tbat  when,  in  later  life,  he  was  urged  to  puolisb  the  results  of  his 
researches  ou  génération,  he  deolined,  because  be  was  onwilling  again  to  ineur  the 

*  great  troubles  '  and  *  to  stir  up  the  tempests  '  whiob,  be  said,  *  my  moubrmtioos  for- 
merly  published  bave  raised.' 
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**  The  coDtroversies  of  the  belie^Bra  In  phlogiston  agaiust  those  who  reoognized  the 
diacoverr  of  oxvfçen  were  lonfç  and  bitter.  Dr.  Jenner*t  discoverv  of  vaccination  was 
oppoeed'and  dênounced  by  physicianii.  The  Acadeinv  of  Paris'  attempted  to  over- 
tiirow  the  microscopic  discoveries  of  Swammerdam  and  Leeuwenhoeck,  a  centnry  after 
tbey  were  niade,  with  the  toeer,  *  One  can  generally  tee  with  the  mlcroscrope  whatever 
one  ima^nes.'* 

**  The  Edmburgh  RevUw  (Januarv,  1879)  says:  *  The  faculty  of  nnconncioas  and 
ioToInntary  movement  cansed  by  the  impact  of  mechanical  impressions,  which  is  now 
a  well  ttnderstood  and  thoronghly  accepted  fùnction  of  nerve  organization,  was  received 
as  a  dire  heresy  when  it  was  first  proponnded  bv  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.'  When,  in  his 
tecond  answer  on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  H.  deseribed  the  move- 
ments  of  a  headles^  turtle,  'a  derisive  note  was  scrawled  npon  the  paper  byone  of  the 
pnndits  of  the  Society,  inqntriiig  whether  the  tartle  was  alive  after  it  was  made  tnto 
eonp.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  discovery,  that,  in  1887,  this  second  mémorial 
of  Dr.  Hall  was  rmeeted  by  Ae  Ùotmciloftht  Royal  Society  as  unworthy  of  acceptanoe.* 

**  I  will  not  mnltiply  instances  which  the  history  of  almost  eTery  new  discovery  far- 
nishes  But  the  oleriorman  may  well  say,  as  iEsop*s  wolf  did,  when  he  saw  the  shep- 
herds  eating  a  lamb,  *  If  1  bad  done  this,  what  an  outcry  wonld  hâve  been  heard.*  *' 
pp.  888,  884. 

S.  Christian  Historv  in  its  Three  Great  Période.  First  Period,  Early  Chntiirtmiy. 
Seeood  Period,  JTht  iiiddlt  Age.  Third  Period,  Modem  PhauM,  By  Jof>eph  Henry 
AUen,  Aathor  of  <*  Hebrew  Men  and  Times.''    Roberts  Brothers.    $1.00  eacb. 

Asîde  from  the  author's  radical  drift,  which  is  never  put  forth  ofiEen- 
sîvely,  we  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  thèse  volumes.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  he  writes  is  frankly  stated  at  the  outset  :  "There  are 
two  way»  of  regarding  Christianity  ;  one  considers  it  an  interpolation 
in  buman  thing.s,  a  '  scheme  of  salvation  '  introduced  at  a  defînite  time, 
completely  apart  from  anythin^  that  went  before  ;  the  other  regards  it 
as  something  regularly  prepared  for  bv  ail  that  went  before,  as  a  crop  of 
fruit  is  ripened  by  the  sunshine  and  showers  of  the  whole  season.  One 
sees  it  as  a  communication  from  without  ;  the  other  as  a  development 
from  within." 

And  this  last  is  the  author's  view.  He  writes  o£  it  as  the  history  of 
a  grand  and  wonderful  ethical  or  moral  movement,  and  seeks  to  ascer- 
tain  whence  came  the  mighty  forces  which  secured  its  splendid  triumphs, 
and  shaped  it  into  what  it  is  to-day.  The  foUowing  paragraph,  from  vol. 
i:  25,  discovers  his  thought  and  style  : 

**  Why  was  it  that  a  little  inner  cirole  of  Jews  —  whose  leaden  were  *  unleamed  and 
i£Dorant  men,*  more  intensely  Jewish,  and  (so  to  tpeak)  more  bigoted  and  narrowthan 
t&e  average  of  their  conntrymen  (see  Acts  ii.  46,  iv,  18),—  why  was  it  that  they  conld 
exert  such  an  immense  power  of  attraction  and  persuasion  that  in  one  day  three  thou- 
sand  were  added  to  their  number,  and  in  a  few  months  they  reukoned  a  Company  of 
five  thoasand  soûls,  and  in  a  few  years  multitudes  were  knôokin^ç  hard  for  admission 
at  their  doors,  and  in  a  few  générations  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  at  their  feet? 
Never  in  ail  history  bas  there  been  the  parallel  case  of  a  growth  so  genuine,  so  vast, 
or  so  powerful,  out  of  what  was  at  the  start  a  purely  moral  movement,  or  a  purely  re« 
ligions  imi^nlse." 

This  fine  and  striking  statement  of  the  wonderful  phenomenon  tempts 
us  to  ask  Prof.  Allen,  if  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  does  not  demand 
something  more  than  "a  purelv  moraP^  teaching,  and  more  even  than 
"  a  purelv  religions  impulse  "  f  It  seems  to  us  there  must  hâve  been 
behind  thèse  a  in'eater  force  than  their  own  to  hâve  enabled  eitber  ot 
them  to  hâve  achleved  such  stupendous  results.  To  employ  his  own 
illustration,  the  ripened  fruit  reqnires  the  sunshine  and  showers  of  a 
whole  season  ;  it  does  not  jump  into  sudden  maturity  such  as  is  des- 
eribed in  his  picturesque  paragraph.  Hère  are  results,  from  a  merely 
**  moral  movement,"  reached  in  a  few  years  or  générations,  which  would 
hâve  been  marvellous  as  the  ripened  fruit  of  as  many  centuries.      ^°)OqIc 
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we  are  not  reviewing  the  work,  only  calling  attention  to  it,  leaving  the 
reader  to  iudge  how  far  the  author  solves  the  problems  involved  in  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Christianity,  in  a  history  which  treats  it  as  a  merely 
"  moral  movement." 

Mr.  Allen  is  an  independent  thinker,  a  faithful  and  intelligent  stodent 
of  events,  thtir  causes  and  conséquences  ;  of  men,  their  character, 
motives,  aims,  and  the  secret  qf  their  influence  and  power.  He  seems 
to  us  to  combine  to  some  extent,  the  lucid  description  and  picturesque 
style  of  Macaulay,  with  the  délicate  insight  and  subtle  anal3rsis  of  Nean- 
der  without  his  mistiness  and  wearisome  détail.  His  sketches  of  early 
doctrines  and  hérésies,  the  tise,  development  and  fall  of  thèse,  the  early 
and  the  Uter  Pa/^anism  of  Rome,  the  several  Systems  of  philosophy  and 
their  relation  to  the  Christian  Gnosticism,  the  causes  of  the  persécu- 
tion?, the  growth  of  the  Church  as  a  controlling  force  in  its  relation  to 
the  impérial  power,  th^  Arian  Controversy,  and  many  other  matters  so 
much  written  about,  discover  a  method  of  treatment  and  ^rounds  of 
judgment  ver^  wide  froni  those  of  ordinary  ecclesiastical  nistorians. 
Thcy  show  onginal  study  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  furnish  pictures  of  men  and  pasKÎng  events  so  vivid  and  clear  that 
they  at  once  fix  themselves  in  the  memory. 

3.  The  Bithcp  Paddock  Lectures.  Tr.e  Fonndations  of  Religions  Belief:  The 
Metnods  of  Nataral  Theology  yindicated  againet  Modem  Objections.  '  By  W.  D.  Wil- 
80I1,  D.D.,  Presbyter  In  the  Diocèse  of  Central  New  York,  and  Proressor  in  Comell 
Unirenity.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

For  a  notice  of  this  excellent  work  see  an  article  in  the  General  Re- 
view  on  "  Nature  and  Providence.'* 

4.  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the  Cliristian  Church.  By  Edward  H.  Hall.  American 
Unitarian  Association.    6o  cte. 

This  is  a  theological  and  doctrinal  survey  of  the  same  field  covered 
by  the  historical  sketches  of  Prof.  Allen.  The  first  chapter,  "  Paul  and 
the  Apostles."  takes  up  the  ^ame  subject  discussed  in  the  "  General  Re- 
view  "  of  our  last  issue  under  the  head  of  *•  Judaism  in  the  Primitive 
Churches."  The  chapters  on  the  "  Views  of  the  early  Church  concern- 
ing  Christ,"  •*  Ananism  and  the  Council  of  Nicaea,"  "Controversy  con- 
cerning  the  Two  Natures,*'  and  **  Pelagianism,**  will  be  found  interesting 
to  ail  classes  of  readers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  probably 
intorming  to  ail.  They  give  **the  othe-  side*'  of  the  controversy  and 
the  **  heresy  "  not  generally  reported,  or  very  imperfectly,  by  orthodox 
historians.  That  on  the  Pelâgian  controversy  we  hâve  read  wilh  spécial 
satisfaction  as  showing  how  trifling  the  weight  which  sometimes  turns 
the  scale  in  favor  of  this  and  at^ainst  that.  thus  making  truth  heresy  and 
falsehood  orthodoxy.  Read  carefully,  toc,  the  chapter  on  **  Trinitarian 
Hérésies,  '  which  shows  that  the  Church  has  had  as  much  trouble  with 
thèse  as  with  their  opposites.  We  dissent  from  some  things,  such  as 
the  followine,  for  example,  the  logic  of  which  we  do  not  see  : 

*'Either  Catholicism  is  right.  or  doctrine  is  not  essentfal  to  Chris- 
tianity.  As  true  Prote  «tams,  of  course,  our  chotce  is  clear.  We  hold 
Protestaniism  to  be  right  :  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  doctrine  is 
not  essential  to  Christianity.'*  **  I  urge  this  upon  you  as  the  legitimate 
teaching  of  the  Protestant  Reformation;  doctrine  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  Christianity,  else  Cathol'cism  is  right  and  Protestantism  wrong." 
As  if  you  could  hâve  the  fruit  without  the  tree  ;  as  if  it  were  not  essen- 
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tial  to  know  God,  Hîs  goodness  and  purposes  of  rédemption,  in  order 
to  love  Hîm  and  cHeenully  trust  in  Him.  And  what  is  révélation, 
wfaether  coming  from  the  material  or  spiritual  world,  but  information, 
knowledge,  doctrine  concerning  the  character  and  thoughts  of  God  ? 

5.  A  ComMnlon  to  the  Oreek  Testament  and  the  Enf^llsh  Version.  By  Philip  Sehaff, 
D.D.,  Pretideotof  the  American  Committeeon  Bevision.  With  Fao-simile  Illustra* 
tioos  of  Mss.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament.    Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.75. 

The  pre^cher,  or  Biblical  studént,  who  fails  to  possess  himself  of  this 
volume  loses  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  roust  neces- 
sarily  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  if  he  îs  given  to  looking  up  questions 
pertaining  to  the  literary  history  and  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  those  owning  the  American  édition  of 
Westcott  &  Hort*s  Greek  TesUment,  hâve  a  considérable  portion  of  the 
matter  of  this  volume  in  the  Introduction  to  that  work  ;  thouj^h  Dr. 
Schaff  has  added  to  his  "  Companion  "  several  new  chapters,  and  impor- 
tant contributions  from  Drs.  Abbott,  Hall,  Lee,  etc. 

The  book  is  a  complète  Cyclopaedia  of  ail  that  is  known  concerning 
the  language  and  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  :  the  ancient  ver- 
sions ;  the  quotations  oithe  early  church  Fathers,  lx)th  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
the  various  readings,  iheirorigin,  numberand  variations  ;  a  complète  his- 
tory and  list  of  ail  the  printed  éditions  of  the  Greek  text  from  1516  to 
1881,  from  Erasmus  to  Tischendorf  ;  a  h;story  of  the  authorized  version, 
and  of  the  Revised  version,  giving  ail  the  interestine  incidents  and 
détails  attendin^  the  work,  and  a  list  of  the  changes  made,  and  changes 
recommended  but  not  made .  together  with  facsimiles  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  remarkable  manuscripts  and  standard  éditions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  itself  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  work. 

In  thèse  chapters  we  hâve  the  results  of  years,  of  centuries  of  study 
and  critical  examination,  by  scholars  of  ail  nationalities  and  times,  of 
the  Vatican,  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  and  their  multitudi- 
nous  sucoessors,  uncial  and  cursive  ;  including  the  roroantic  story  of  the 
finding  aiid  recovery  (in  1859)  of  the  Sinaitic  Ms.  —  a  valuable  account 
of  the  earliest  translations  of  the  Greek  text  into  the  Latin,  Svriac, 
iEthiopic.  Armenlan  and  Gothic  longues  :  and  the  comparative  value  of 
thèse  as  cr  tical  helps  in  the  restoration  and  interprétation  of  the  origi- 
nal text  —  the  Patristic  quotations  as  aid^  in  the  same  important  work, 
as  they  show  what  was  probably  the  readine  of  the  manuscripts  which 
were  used  in  those  times  so  near  the  apostoTic  autographs. 

The  history  of  the  Manuscripts  is  intensely  interestmg,  and  worth  ail 
the  book  costs.  We  h.ive  been  over  the  ground  many  times,  but  it  is 
always  fresh  and  attractive.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  history 
of  the  Printed  Text  and  the  Authorized  Version,  which  is  alive  with 
curious  and  useful  information  respecting  the  graduai  recovery,  from 
Erasmus  to  the  Revised  Version,  o<^  a  purer  original  text  It  shows 
how  invaluable  is  the  service  which  Textual  Criticism  has  rendered 
toward  a  truthful  translation  and  understanding  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  And  at  this  point  we  désire  to  commend  this  volume  to  the 
laity  of  our  own  and  of  ail  churches.  They  need  the  information  which 
it  contains,  that  they  may  be  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  na- 
ture and  ai  m  of  the  work  done  in  the  Revised  Version  ;  and  be  attracted 
to  the  study  of  it  in  order  to  understand  th^  extent  and  value  ot  ils  cor- 
rections and  new  renderings,  ^d  the  anthorities  on  which  they  rest 

We  cannot  dose  whhoat  a  word  of  admiration  for  the  Facsimiles  from 
the  great  manuscripts  ;  and  the  mo«t  curious  éditions  of  the  Gr^ek       . 
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Testaments,  beginning  with  the  Complutension  Polyglott,  ihc  first  cver 
printed.  They  are  a  study  by  themselves,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value 
and  the  interest  of  the  work,  The  list  of  the  printed  éditions  numbers 
923  ;  and  to  show  the  faithfulness  of  Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared,  251  of  thèse  are  on  record  for  the  first  lime. 

6.  United  Stfites  S?Anry  Li»t,  and  the  Oivil  Service  Law,  Raies  and  RegulntionB.  By 
Henry  N.  Copp.    Washington,  D.  C.    86  cents. 

Beside  gîving  a  list  of  ail  the  government  salaries  from  the  Président 
down  to  the  village  postmaster  and  the  custoro  house  clerk,  and  of  some 
20,000  fédéral  offices  arranged  by  States  and  Territories,  we  havc  the 
Act  establishing  the  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  spécimens  of  the  exam- 
ination-  questions  put  to  candidates  for  office.  This  last  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  and  amply  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole.  AU  who  contemplate  seeking  office  under  Government  will  see 
what  sort  of  an  ordeal  they  must  pass  through  in  order  to  be  successfuL 
The  questions  take  in  History,  Geography,  Government  and  Laws, 
Book-lceeping,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Letter-writine*  etc.  But  thèse  are 
nothing  compared  to  the  problems  given  to  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office. 

7.  Arias  the  Libyan  :  An  Idyl  of  the  Primitive  Charcb.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.5(k 

We  hâve  read  this  book  with  increasing  interest  to  tiie  end.  It  is  a 
lîvely  picture  of  social  and  religious  life  in  the  Prior.itive  Church,  or  the 
Church  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  It  places  us  among  the  peo- 
pie,  and  enables  us  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to  take  in  theîr  surroundings, 
to  discover  how  their  new  faith  touched  and  affected  their  political  and 
civil  conditions,  theîr  relations  to  the  government  and  laws.  to  their 
neighbors  and  kindred,  to  the  public  games,  and  the  imraoralities  and 
nameless  practices  of  the  prévalent  Paganism  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Christians  were  living.  It  helps  us  also  to  see  their  calm,  brave 
bearing  under  persécution,  the  unfaltering  resolution  with  which  they 
would  go  to  death  rather  than  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them  out  of 
bondage  to  idols.  It  shows  us,  too,  how  easy  it  was  in  those  limes  to 
start  a  mob  of  heathen  fanatics,  and  set  them  to  the  work  of  murder, 
burning  and  plunder  —  a  thing  not  impossible  in  thèse  days,  as  Chris- 
tian **baiting*'  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  Mohammedan 
massacre  of  Christians  in  Cairo,  hâve  demonstrated. 

As  to  the  characters  so  sharply  and  strongly  drawn,  and  ascribed  to 
Arius,  Constantine  and  the  Eusebii,  bishops  of  Csesareaand  Nicomedia, 
we  c^innot  speak  so  approvingly.  The  author  makes  a  perfect  saint  of 
Arius,  a  compound  of  atheist  and  fiend  of  Constantine,  and  unprinci- 
pled  hypocrites  of  the  two  bishops  named.  History  does  not  justify 
such  portraits  as  thèse.  Constantine  was  bad  enough  beyond  question, 
but  he  was  not  an  incarnation  of  ail  evil.  The  reader  will  find  a  far 
more  just  and  reaf^onable  estimate  of  the  man  in  Stanlev's  Eastero 
Church.  The  description  of  the  debate  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  chap- 
ter  ix..  is  a  splendid  pièce  of  painting  ;  and  the  Alexandrian  manuscript 
and  Theckia,  and  the  forged  text  of  the  three  witnesses  (i  John  iii.  7,  8.) 
are  brought  in  with  grand  effect. 

8.  The  Scriptaral  Idea  of  Man.  Six  Lectures  friven  before  the  Theological  Stadents 
at  Princeton  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foandation.  By  Mark  Hopkios,  D.D.  Charles  Sorib- 
ner*8  Sons.  $1.00. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Hopkins  will  attract  attention  to  this  new  contribo- 
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tîon  to  the  old  question—"  Was  man  created  by  God,  or  was  he  evolved 
from  matter  bv  forces  inhérent  in  that  ?  "  Of  course  tbc  Doctor  sets  bis 
face  against  that  doctrine  of  évolution  which  excludes  God  as  the  Crea- 
tor ;  and  the  first  lecture  shows  not  only  that  he  bas  done  some  discrim- 
înating  and  close  thinking  on  the  su])ject,  but  that  he  bas  the  faculty  of 
putting:  bis  thought  into  intelligible  English.  Darwin,  Spencer,  Tyndall 
and  Fiske.  are  ail  cittd  to  the  judgment  seat  of  his  logic,  and  sharply 
cross-questioned.  In  the  second  and  ihird  lectures,  we  are  instructed  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  man  being  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Man  is  like 
God  in  knowledge,  feelinçs.  freedom  and  causative  power.  Under  this 
head  there  is  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  définitions  of  consciousness  by 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Calderwood  and  others  ;  and  in  the  discussion  on  causa- 
tion  in  its  relation  to  the  freedom  of  will  and  choice,  we  bave  some  nice 
distinctions  which  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  fi:iven  to  splitting 
hairs.  See  also  page  122.  Lecture  iv.  deals  with  the  moral  nature, 
without  which  we  could  not  bc  in  the  image  of  God,  without  whi:h  there 
could  not  be  Personality.  In  the  fifth  Man  is  considered  as  maie  and 
female,  as  having  dominion,  "  the  king  and  priest  of  nature."  Marvel- 
lous  is  the  correspondence  between  man  and  nature,  ver  y  suggestive  of 
Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  "  Correspondencies  "  — "This  doctrine  is 
tnie,  and  bas  been  too  much  neglected  by  us."  The  last  lecture  trcats 
of  man  in  his  présent  corrupt  and  sinful  state,  iu  which  he  has  lost  the 
moral  image  of  God.  The  Man  Christ  Jésus  reveals  to  us  ail  the  capa- 
bilities  and  possJbilities  of  human  nature.  And  hère  we  hâve  an  argu- 
ment designed  to  show  "  the  impossibilitv  that  Jésus,  as  he  stands  be 
fore  tts  in  tiie  Gospels,  should  bave  been  tne  product  of  his  âge." 

9.  The  Sonnets  of  Milton.    Edited  by  Mark  Pattiaon.    D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

We  bave  herc  twenty-four  sonnets  of  Milton,  an  Introduction  by  the 
Editor  of  some  fifty  pages,  setting  forth  with  much  learning  and  nice 
dissection  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Sonnet,  with  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  its  composition,  and  copions  historical  and  critical  notes  on 
each.  Thèse  notes  constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  editor*8  work,  smd 
are  interesting  and  curions  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  and  rich 
in  biographical  information  regarding  the  immortal  poet.  The  mechan- 
ical  make-up  of  this  charming  parchment  volume  is  perfect  and  •*  be- 
yond  compare." 

10.  Biblical  Study:  Its  Principle,  Mcthod«,  and  a  History  o^  its  Branches— Together 
with  a  Catalogue  or  a  Référence  Library  for  Biblical  Stûdv,  By  Charles  A.  Brtggs, 
D.D.,  Professorof  Hebrew  and  Coirnate  Langnages  hi  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y.:    Charles  ScribDer*8  Sons.    $2.60. 

The  author  dedicates  his  book  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Président  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  to  Dr.  Dorner,  Profe^sor  of  Thcology 
in  the  Berlin  University  **  the  survivons  of  two  noble  Facultîes,  to 
whom  he  owes  his  theological  trainins:."  This  dedic.ition  indicates  the 
character  of  his  work,  which,  while  it  accepts  ail  the  esiablishcd  rtSM\is 
of  the  freest  criticism  of  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  sacred  books,  yet 
holds  to  it  as  containing  a  supernatural  and  inspired  révélation  of  divine 
truth  —  inspired  not  in  the  letter  or  form,  but  in  substance  of  doctrine. 
He  thinks  the  Scriptures  need  not  fear  the  most  searching  criticism.  If 
they  are  the  Word  of  God  they  will  vindicate  themselves  ;  the  battle 
will  end  in  victory.  The  Church  doctrine  of  inspiration  mav  suffer 
some,  but  the  authorîty  of  the  Bible'is  not  therefore  undermîned.  It  is  , 
neceMary  to  détermine  exactly  what  is  put  in  péril  by  the  Higher  CrifiOQlC 
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cism,  so-called  ;  whether  iDspiratîon  itself,  or  some  false  theory  o£  in- 
spiration, or  the  authority  of  some  school  of  theology.  Whatever  may 
hâve  beco  the  church  doctrine  concerning  the  Pentateucb,  Psalter,  or 
any  other  book  of  Scrîpture,  ît  will  not  deter  conscientious  scholars  from 
accepting  and  teaching  the  results  of  an  honest  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  wrîtings  themselves. 

In  the  chapters  on  the  Languages  of  the  Bible,  the  Bible  and  Crîti- 
cism,  the  Canon  of  Scrîpture,  the  Text  of  the  Bible,  the  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  author  has  gathered  a  large 
amount  of  facts  respecting  the  principies,  methods  and  conclusions  of 
the  différent  scholars  engaeed  in  studyingthe  oriein,  composition,  style, 
authorship  and  authority  of  the  several  books  ofScripture.  AH  who 
are  interested  may  by  aid  of  thèse  get  a  very  good  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  controversy,  and  understand  the  exact  position  and  relative  value 
of  the  several  questions  at  issue.  As  a  historical  review  of  Biblical 
criticism  it  would  be  difficult  to  fînd  in  the  same  space  a  more  compact, 
manly  and  impartial  statement.  Dr.  Briggs  is  not  a  narrow  partisan  : 
he  is  not  afraid  to  do  justice  to  the  real  service  which  the  critical  school 
has  rendered  in  clearing  the  way  toward  a  discriminating  and  just  déci- 
sion touching  the  character  and  proper  use  of  the  several  classes  into 
which  the  sacred  books  are  naturally  divided. 

We  regret  the  narrowness  of  our  space  which  will  not  permit  us  to 
quote  some  pregnant  paragraphs  that  we  had  intended  to  give  the  reader; 
but  we  trust  that  our  clergymen  will  give  this  book  a  diligent  study.  It 
contains  the  substance  of  many  costly  volumes,  and  puts  into  condensed 
form  facts  and  arguments  which  in  thèse  are  drawn  out  into  a  tiresome 
length  of  words.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one  to  come  from 
the  Union  Theological  Seminàry.  A  most  useful  feature  is  the  Catalogue 
of  Books  of  Référence  for  Biblical  Study,  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
those  for  the  gênerai  public,  those  for  theological  students,  and  those 
for  theological  seminaries,  —  though  we  do  not  see  the  need  of  distin- 
guishing  between  the  last  two.  We  cannot  close  without  a  word  for  the 
chapttron  "  Hebrew  Poetry,"  which  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  char- 
acteristics,  structure,  varieties  and  beauties  of  the  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  psalmists  and  prophets,  with  some  fresh  and  interesting  render- 
ings  of  th(:  original  texti. 

11.  DonH  :  A  Manaal  of  MistAkes  and  Tmproprietieii  more  or  less  Prevalent  in  Ckm- 
duct  and  Speech.     Ry  Censor.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    85  cents. 

An  amusing  and,  what  is  belter,  a  useful  little  booklet.  Its  suggestions 
are  not  new,  but  are  put  in  a  way  to  make  them  remembered.  It  ought 
to  be  in  every  house  where  children  are  |;rowing  up.  It  is  needed.  we 
hâve  met  with  boys  and  girls  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  years,  and  some 
older,  in  public  conveyances,  in  parlors,  and  at  hôtel  tables,  whose  man- 
ners  and  speech  would  hâve  been  greatly  improved,  if  some  judicious 
friend  had  occasionally  said  '*  Don't."  Some  of  the  hints  se^m  unnec- 
essary,  and  yet  many  apparently  wellbred  people  are  not  unfrequently 

fuilty  of  the  mistakes  ot  speech  and  improprieties  of  conduct  hère  con- 
emned.  It  is  said  that  more  copies  of  this  book  hâve  been  sold  than 
of  any  other  since  the  days  of  "  Helen*s  Babitrs.*'  One  copy  taken  up 
from  our  table  and  looked  at  has  sold  at  least  a  dozen  others. 

12.  The  Hymns  of  Luther.  In  the  b^t  Rngltsh  Versions  and  the  Original  Text. 
Togeth<ir  with  the  Musical  Arrangements  Written  for  or  Associated  with  tbem.  Edited 
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by  Dr.  Léonard  W.  Bacon  and  Prof.  Nathan  H.  Allen,  Mus.  Doc.     One  vol.,  unique 
binding,  with  yi^nette  and  two  portraits.    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    $2.00. 

Life  of  Lnther.  By  Jalius  Kôstlin.  With  Illustrations  froro  Aathentic  Soarcea. 
Translated  from  tbe  Gernoan.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    f  2.50. 

The  Scribners  are  always  timely  in  their  publications.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fitting  than  this  beautiful  volume  issued  on  the  4ooth  anniver- 
sary  of  Luther*s  birth,  wben  ail  the  world  is  singing  bis  praises.  Luther 
was  not  only  tbe  leader  and  theologian,  but  the  Psalmist  also,  of  the 
Reformation.  His  Hymns  did  almost  as  great  a  work  as  bis  Preaching 
and  his  Bible.  He  could  trulv  say,  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people, 
and  who  will  may  make  their  laws.  This  volume  contains  the  only  com- 
plète collection  of  the  hymns  and  the  music  with  which  they  are  identi- 
nedy  that  bas  ever  been  presented  to  Englîsh-speaking  people.  Dr. 
Bacon  bas  written  a  niost  interesting  introduction,  and  préfaces  eacfa 
hymn  with  an  account  of  its  origin.  And  Luther's  four  préfaces  to  dif- 
férent éditions  are  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  book. 

As  Dr.  Fisher  truly  says,  ^*  When  we  look  at  the  influence  which  has 

fone  out  from  Luther's  manuals  of  religions  instruction,  and  from  the 
3rmns  which  bave  been  sungîn  churches  and  households  and  by  armies 
cm  the  march  to  battle,  now  for  four  centuries,  the  measure  of  his  power 
is  felt  to  be  'ndeed  incalculable.*' 

It  is  well  that  this  4ooth  year  should  be  celebrated  so  widely,  that  it 
may  remind  the  Protestant  world  of  its  great  debt  to  this  man,  and 
<}uicke<n  within  ail  hearts  a  détermination  to  préserve  the  héritage  of  Re- 
hgious  Liberty  which  he  Icft  us.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Li/â  of 
Luther^  naTicd  above,  the  most  complète  and  authentic  for  popular 
reading  to  which  the  great  anniversary  has  given  birth.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  Reformation  without  a  thotough  knowledge  of  the 
man  Luther,  his  inner  and  his  outer  life.  his  intellectual  and  religious 
make-up,  both  before  and  after  he  set  his  face  against  the  corruptions 
and  abominations  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  It  is  impossible  without  a 
clear  insight  into  his  soûl  and  will,  to  comprehend  how,  condemned  and 
ezcommunicated  as  a  beretic,  with  the  colossal  forces  of  Pope  and  £m- 
peror  arrayed  against  him,  he  was  able  nevertheless  to  initiate  and  carry 
on  to  success  that  great  religious  revolt  and  révolution  which  hâve 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  openec'  the  way  for  the  Christianîty 
of  Christ  to  take  the  place  of  the  paganism  of  the  Church. 

This  Life  of  the  great  Protestant  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
wonder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace  the 
movement  through  ail  its  stages.  He  will  see  hère  how  largely  it  was 
shaped  by  Luther*s  wisdom,  his  iron  will,  his  profound  piety,  unswèrv- 
ing  faith  m  God*s  guiding  providence  and  protection,  and  his  indomîta- 
ble  courage  in  the  lace  of  danger.  He  will  see,  too,  what  has  not 
always  caught  the  attention  of  the  average  reader  —  the  immense  labors 
of  Luther  as  a  scholar  and  preacher,  a  Biblical  student,  translator  and 
critic  ;  the  author  of  hvmns  and  composer  of  sacred  tunes  which  hâve 
stirred  the  puises  of  millions  ;  a  writer  of  pamphlets  on  the  innumera- 
ble  dogmatic,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  political  Questions  growing  out  of 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  beside  his  writfngs  and  labors 
against  the  danc:erous  extravagances  indulged  in  by  varions  sections  of 
his  self-styled  followers  who  brought  reproach  upon  the  Reformation, 
and  alarn.ed  many  of  its  friends. 

Ail  thèse  thing»  Kostlin  puts  into  ht's  pages,  and  thus  ^ves  a  picture 
of  the  man  and  the  times,  and  discovers  to  us  the  many-sided  character 
of  Luther,  and  how  largely  the  movement  depended,  for  a  time,  on  this 
oae  great  commanding  soûl.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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We  may  add  hcre  that  this  édition,  condensed  from  the  author*» 
larger  work,  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Saxony, 
and  is  dîstributed  at  îts  expense  throueh  ail  itsschools.  It  contains  ail 
tbe  original  illustrations,  portraits  and  fac-similés,  which  are  in  them- 
selves  a  curious  and  infoiming  study  for  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian. 

18.  A  Little  Pilgrim.    Repnnted  from  MacAfiUan'i  Magnnme.    Roberts  Brothers. 

Boyond  the  Gates.  By  Elizabeth  Staart  Phelps,  author  of  •*  The  Gates  Ajar.'* 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Oate«  Wide  Open,  or  Scènes  in  Aiiother  World.  By  Georse  Wood.  Lee  & 
Shepard.    $1.60. 

With  livcly  memories  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  we  took  up  **  Beyond  the 
Gates  ''  expecting  much  ;  but  we  laid  it  down  disappointed,  feeling  that 
in  interest  and  freshness  it  fell  far  short  of  it»  companion  volume.  Per- 
haps,  however,  it  may  be  that  the  loss  of  interest  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  and  method  of  treatment  are  no  longer  fresh  ; 
though  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  book  is  also  wanting  in  orig:- 
nality  of  conception  and  plan,  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  skîlful  hand- 
ling  of  détails.  While  reading  it  we  were  constantly  reminded  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  *'  A  Little  Pilgrim,"  which  it  seems  impossible  that  Miss 
Phelps  should  n'>t  hâve  had  in  mind  when  writing.  Her  book,  in  plan 
and  purpose,  in  its  philosophyand  to  some  extent  in  its  illustrative  inci- 
dents, seems  a  répétition  of  the  scènes  and  teachings  of  the  **  Little 
Pilgrim." 

Both  books  in  fact  seem  to  be  largely  Swedenborgian,  without  the 
name,  in  iheir  attcmpt  to  give  a  realisiic  picture  of  the  conditions  ana 
relations  of  the  future  life.  We  do  not  say  this  in  the  way  of  objection 
to  the  philosophy  of  thèse  works  ;  on  the  <  ontrary  we  heartily  welcome 
any  effort  to  break  from  the  old  conceptions  of  Heaven  as  a  place  where 
we  are  to  wear  golden  crowns,  play  on  golden  harps  and  sing  psalms  to 
ail  eternity.  We  trust  that,  with  the  countless  worlds  and  constellations 
thronging  the  abysses  of  the  universe,  each  one  of  them  doubtless  fur- 
nishing  new  and  marvellous  exhibitions  of  the  divine  processes  of  créa- 
tion, and  displavs  of  the  divine  perfections,  we  shall  hâve  something 
else  to  do  than  this;  something  .better,  even,  than  the  kind  of  social 
intercourse  and  heavenly  housekeeping  described  as  going  on  **  Beyond 
the  Gates."  Of  course  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Miss  Phelps  intend  to  picture 
onlv  one  phase  of  the  Hereafter  Life,  and  try  to  make  it  more  natural 
ana  possible  to  belief.  For  this  we  thank  them,  and  feel  that  we  hâve 
00  ri^ht  to  expect  more  than  they  purpose  or  promise. 

One  feature,  a  most  pleasing  and  Christian  one,  is  common  to  both — 
that  death  is  not  the  limit  of  God's  mercy  to  the  transgresser.  Both 
introduce  with  great  efiEect  the  wretched  sinner  passing  into  the  other 
world  terrified  iit  the  thought  of  meeting  God  and  Christ,  overwhelmed 
with  dread  of  being  thrust  down  into  hell  :  and  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves  treated  so  kindly  by  the  celestial  inhabitants,  encouraged  to  trust 
in  the  Father,  comforted  with  descriptions  of  the  swtetness  and  forgiv- 
ing  goodness  of  the  Saviour,  and  instructed  in  the  things  they  are  to  do 
and  seek  that  their  hearts  may  be  opened  to  the  incoming  of  the  Spirit, 
which  shall  cleanse  and  purify  them.  and  prépare  them  for  the  duties  and 
blessings  of  the  new  life  upon  which  they  hâve  entered. 

Thèse  books  will  do  a  beneficent  work  in  preparing  the  way  for  our 
Faith  among  the  wretched  and  bereaved.  And  it  ts  an  unmeasurable 
joy  to  find  how  largely  this  f  lith  is  inspiring  the  current  literature  of  the 
day  ;  and  to  find  too  that  it  is  precisely  this  élément  which  gives  thèse 
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Works  their  chief  interest,  and  makes  them  so  unîversally  sought  after. 
Multitudes  are  wearyine  o£  orthodoxv,  and  seekins  for  a  more  reasona- 
ble  Christianity,  and  this  longîng  wîlf  at  last  land  them  in  Universalism 
as  the  only  |^ospel  that  will  fully  sattsfy  the  hungry  heart. 

Sincc  wnting  the  above  we  hâve  received  the  '*  Gates  Wide  Open," 
which  was  first  published  in  1858.  It  seems  to  hâve  anticipated  both 
thç  others  in  conception  and  plan.  It  is  a  more  extended  and  realistic 
description,  entering  into  ail  sorts  of  détail  regarding  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  the  spiritual  world,  leaving  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  out-doing  even  Swedenborg.  Indeed  it  is  alto- 
eether  too  realistic,  the  différence  between  the  heaven-life  and  the  earth- 
fite  in  thèse  respects  being  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Whether  the 
authors  of  the  two  works  first  named  ever  read  "  Gates  Wide  Open,"  wc 
cannot  say,  but  at  any  rate  they  hâve  treated  in  a  more  subdued  way 
what  Mr.  Wood  has  extravagantly  over-done. 

14.  The  Thoory  of  Moral».  By  Panl  Janet,  anthor  of  "  Final  Cauaes,'»  Member  of 
the  Freneh  Inatitute,  etc.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.60. 

Hère  is  a  volume  of  some  500  octavo  pages,  in  which  the  subject  of 
Morals,  or  Morality,  is  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view  held  by  the 
various  schools  of  thought,  and  considered  with  référence  to  the  philo- 
sophîcal  and  spéculative  objections  and  coarse  définitions  of  Schopen- 
hauer  ând  others.  It  is  needless  to  sav  to  those  who  hâve  read  '*  Final 
Causes  "  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  aone,  and  exhaustive  in  its  review 
of  current  teachings  in  the  realm  or  Morals.  Wc  can  only  indicate  a 
fcw  gênerai  principles  of  the  author's  doctrine  —  to  review  the  work  is- 
impossible  within  any  limits  of  space  at  our  command,  even  if  we  felt 
compétent  to  the  task. 

Duty  consists  in  doing  good,  and  good  consists  in  doing  one*s  duty — 
in  other  words,  duty  strives  after  that  which  is  naturaUy  good,  and  a 
morally  good  action  is  one  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Merit 
and  demerit  express  not  the  relation  of  the  moral  agent  to  reward  or 
punishment,  but  the  more  or  less  of  his  moral  value,  and  the  measure 
of  his  self-satisfaction  or  the  reverse.  Happiness  is  identical  with  good  i 
Tirtue  is  the  practice  of  good  ;  therefore  happiness  is  not  the  revvard  of 
virtue,  but  virtue  itself,  and  hence  ics  own  reward.  A  good  man  must 
be  his  own  good. 

Duty  is  the  law  which  requires  us  to  strive  for  our  own  perfection  — 
that  is  to  say  our  own  happiness.  Ail  laws  hâve  for  their  object  the  good 
of  those  subject  to  them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  détermine  what  duty 
requires  in  regard  to  others.  Circumstances  modify  the  demaods  of 
duty.  Under  certain  conditions  of  soctety  the  most  diffîcult  ihing  is,. 
not  to  do  one's  duty,  but  to  find  out  what  duty  is.  The  author  proceeds 
to  discuss  Law,  Perfection,  Happiness,  Tmpersonal  Goods,  The  True 
and  Beautiful,  and  the  Absolute  Good  in  their  relations  to  Duty  in  the 
abstract,  or  as  a  principle. 

Then  in  Book  II.  he  enters  upon  the  Nature  and  Basis  of  the  Moral 
Law,  Definite  and  Indefinite  Duties.  the  Division  and  Conflict  of  Duties. 
In  Book  III.  hetakes  up  the  Moral  Conscîousness  and  the  Universality 
of  Moral  Principles,  and  under  this  head  we  hâve  a  discussion  of  Moral 
Intention,  Virtue,  Sin,  Liberty,  Moral  Progress  and  Religion  —  the  last 
chapter  being  an  éloquent  and  noble  appeal  for  Religion  as  the  glory 
and  the  crown  of  Morality,  whosc  spiritual  truths  are  demanded  by  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  his  harmonious  and    j 
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complète  development.      We  should  be  glad  to  quote  half  this  chapter, 
but  must  be  content  with  a  few  lines  only  : 

"  That  I  mmy  be  able  to  believe  in  the  dignity  mnd  exce11«D06  of  my  loal,  and  of  the 
aouls  of  other  men,  I  mnst  believe  in  the  suprême  principle  of  dignity  and  ezcelleDce. 
From  nothing,  nothing  cornes.  If  there  is  no  Being  who  Wes  men,  and  who  loves  ma, 
why  am  I  obliged  to  love  them  ?  If  the  world  is  not  good.  if  it  was  not  raade  tor  good, 
if  good  isnotUs  origin  and  end,  what  bave  I  to  do  hère  below ?  **  Again :  **  Morallty 
leads  to  Religion,  which  is  simply  belief  in  the  divine  goodness.  If  the  world  is  not 
derived  from  good,  and  doeê  noi  gotôthe  good,  virtue  is  a  powerless  chimera.  PracAsal 
faith  in  the  existence  of  God  is,  then,  what  Kant  called  it,  tht  poêtulaU  oî  the  moral 
law." 

16.  Intemationai  Sctentific  Séries.  The  Organe  of  Speech,  and  their  application  in 
the  Formation  of  Articulate  Sounds.  By  G.  H.  Von  Meyer,  Professer  of  Anatomy  at 
the  Uuiven»ity  of  Ziirich.    With  Forty-sêven  lllnstrations.    D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

This  is  a  bootv  for  specialists,  physicims,  elocutionists,  singers  and 
public  readers,  or  those  who  intend  to  be  such.  We  hâve  read  enough 
to  discover  that  it  is  a  work  of  great  professional  learning,  every  chapter 
givine  the  results  of  careful  observation  and  profound  spécial  study  of 
the  physiological  facts  involved.  The  author  aims  to  sketch  ail  possible 
articulate  sounds,  and  he  thinks  he  bas  constructed  a  System  in  which 
ail  known  articulate  sounds,  and  ail  those  with  which  we  may  hereafter 
become  acquainted,  will  fînd  place.  As  remarked,  it  is  a  work  for  spe- 
cialists  ;  and  to  students  ôf  anatomy,  and  those  who  propose  to.devotc 
themselves  to  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  or  the  stage,  this  accurate  deé- 
cription  of  the  structure  and  possibilities  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
the  methods  of  developi.  g  and  u-ing  them  to  the  best  advantage,  must 
be  of  great  service. 

16.  What  Shall  We  Do  with  our  Dnugbters?  Superfluons  Women,  and  other  Lec- 
ture*.    By  Mary  A.  Llvermore.     Lee  &  Sliepard.    $1.26. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  praise  thèse  Lectures  to  those  who  hâve 
heard  them  from  the  lipsof  the  gifted  and  éloquent  author  ;  but  to  those 
who  havc  not,  we  would  say.  Be  sure  vou  read  them,  and  be  sure  you 
hâve  ihe  book  in  your  home,  for  j'our  daughters,  and  your  sons  as  well, 
to  read,  ponder  and  **  inwardlv  dijrest." 

"  Superfluous  Women,"  which  fiUs  seventy  pages  of  the  book,  to  those 
oot  familiar  with  the  discussion  is  a  cyclopsedia  of  facts  which  alone  are 
worth  twice  the  price  of  the  book  to  ail  who  are  willing  to  be  informed. 
The  richly  freighted  sections  are  laden  with  statements  regarding 
woman's  work  drawn  from  the  pages  of  history,  bennning  with  the  ear- 
liest  âges  and  comin^  down  to  the  présent  time,  which  must  quicken  the 
dullest  soûl  with  admiration  for  thèse  héroïnes  of  humanity,  who  hâve 
glorified  the  passing  centuries  with  deeds  which  they  may  well  be  con- 
tent to  set  against  the  idie  words  of  sneering  critîcs.  '*  Superfluous  "  ! 
Heaven  £;rant  to  our  world  more  such  superfluities.  Let  the  reader  pon- 
der the  beneflcent  work  done  by  the  Ions:  li»t  of  récent  benefactors, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  then  match  it,  if  he  can,  with  the  eoual 
deeds  of  an  equal  list  of  superfluous  men.  And  hère  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  Mrs.  Livermore  has  done  Justice  to  the  quiet,  courage^us,  self- 
sacrifictns;  labors  of  the  **  Sîsters  of  Mercy."  We  hâve  no  love  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  he  who  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  gratefulW  the 
divinely  beautiful  work  of  mercy  done  oy  thèse  women  on  battle  nelds, 
in  hospitals,  in  plague-stricken  cities,  and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor, 
must  be  of  ail  bigots  the  most  misérable. 
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Beside  the  above  we  bave  able  and  interestini^  discussions  of  the  Phys- 
ical  Education  of  '*  Our  Dauehters,*' their  Higher  Education,  The  Need 
of  Practical,  of  Industnal  and  Tech nical,  of  AÎoral  and  Religions,  Train- 
ing  ail  enforced  by  pleasing  illustrations  and  striking  foct»  which  ought 
to  commend  themselves  to  every  thoufi;htful  and  loving  parent.  It  is 
the  talk  of  a  woman  to  women,  to  motners,  to  daughters — ^and  it  is  the 
fruit  of  much^  reading  and  thinking,  and  glowing  àt  red-heat  with  strong 
conviction,  eamestness  and  loving  sincerity.  There  is  no  spéculation, 
no  abstract  reasoning,  and  little  argument  but  the  snoiters  are  smitten 
with  the  solid  sledge-hamnoer  of  facts.  They  may  not  always  be  con- 
vinced  by  the  reading,  but  they  will  thereafter  be  more  accurate  in  their 
statements,  and  more  cautions  in  their  sweeping  generalizations. 

17.  The  Inner  Life—  ThoogfaU  and  Thèmes  to  Aid  and  Strengthen  it  UniTenaliit 
Pnblishing  Honse.    Bj  J.  G.  Adams,  D.D.    60  oentt. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which  ou£ht  to  be  more  common 
among  us,  books  fitted  to  the  spiritual  needs  en  our  people,  fitted  to  fur- 
nish  the  bread  of  heaven  to  soûls  that  hunger,  and  to  help  and  encour- 
age such  as  are  striving  to  get  nearer  to  G<xl  in  their  daily  thinking  and 
living.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Adams  has  furnished  a  timely  and  needed 
contribution  to  this  department  of  our  religions  literature.  Many  are 
they  in  the  churches  who  will  welcome  the  aid  and  strength  which  he 
brings  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  develop  into  expression  and  activity  the 
germs  of  devotional  life  s  irring  within  them. 

It  is  necessary  as  long  as  errors  and  false  dogmas  are  taught,  to  teach 
Theology,  the  doctrine  or  truth  concerning  God,  His  nature,  govern- 
ment,  laws,  and  universal  love  and  rédemption  in  Christ  ;  but  this  is  of 
little  worth  if  the  ripened  fruit  of  a  reIi&;ious  life  do  not  come  of  it,  if 
the  teaching  be  not  such  as  to  kindie  within  the  soûl  returning  love,  and 
trust,  and  a  cheerfui  obédience.  The  connection  between  thèse  is  what 
this  little  book  endeavors  to  make  real  ;  and  the  author  seeks  to  prépare 
the  soil  for  the  good  seed,  and  thereby  ensure  the  harvest.  He  shows 
the  way  to  a  religions  life  whose  fruits  are  peace,  joy,  a  charity  of  good 
Works,  gentleness,  and  an  abiuing  trust  in  the  divine  wisdom  and  mercy 
which  reaches  over  from  this  life  into  the  next. 

We  hâve  not  room  to  dwell  separately  on  each  chapter,  but  what  Dr. 
Adams  says  of  Walking  with  God,  the  Witness  Within,  Entertaining 
Angels,  Devotional  Life  of  the  Home,  Thoughts  for  Palm  Sunday,  and 
Présent  Salvation  seems  to  us  so  well  iîtted  to  quicken  and  unfold  the 
Inner  Lite  into  fruitful  action,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  deserve 
and  will  receive  loving  welcome  in  many  homes  and  hearts.  This  is 
what  very  many  among  us  are  waiting  for,  many  who,  while  they  welcome 
doctrine,  are  longing  for  guidance  and  aid  which  shall  show  the  way 
through  méditation,  prayer  and  spiritual  communion  to  a  daily  life  that 
will  ezalt  and  glorify  the'  doctrine.  We  need  to  this  end,  as  our  author 
urges,  more  Aome  religion,  more  Aome  Sunday  schools,  more  familiar 
talk  of  Jésus,  bis  life  and  teachings,  his  death  and  his  great  rédemption, 
more  récognition  of  God,  of  His  Parental  love,  of  His  providence  and 
abundant  mercies,  so  that  children  may  grow  up  in  an  atmosphère  of 
religions  faith  and  thought  and  .ict. 

Let  parents  read  what  is  said  of  entertaining  angels  unawares,  and 
cultivate  the  feeling  in  their  children  that  Religion  is  the  pleasantest 
and  safest  companion  one  can  take  with  him  in  Life's  journey  ;  and  by 
and  by  every  home  will  become  a  little  church,  and  Sunday  school,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  better  in  ail  the  land  —  and  yet  not  displace  that 
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other  church  and  Sunday  school  that  hâve  their  mission  as  minislers  to 
the  p^rowth  of  the  *'  Inner  Life  "  which  this  welcome  little  book  is  ao 
admirably  suited  to  *'  aid  and  strengthen/' 

18.  Rambles  Overland  —  A  Trip  Across  the  Continent  By  Almon  Gannlson,  D.D. 
TJniverealist  Publisbing  House.    $1.00. 

We  would  içîve  a  good  deal  î£  we  could  write  what  we  think  o£  this 
book  with  as  facile  a  pen  as  that  wielded  by  the  author.  He  is  not  only 
the  prince  of  tourists,  but  a  poet  and  artist,  a  word  and  thought  painter, 
who  sees  everythin^;  at  its  best,  and  knows  how  to  transfer  what  he  sees 
to  the  canvass  of  his  page  so  that  you  can  see  it  too.  We  took  up  the 
book  when  very  busy,  intending  to  give  the  slip  to  those  chapters  dc- 
voted  to  régions  through  which  we  had  ourself  passed  not  very  long 
ago,  but  unfortunately  we  opened  at  the  chapter  on  The  Yosemite.  The 
title  started  pleasant  memories  —  well,  we  will  read  the  opening  para- 
graph  and  hurry  on  — and  we  did,  but  we  read  ail  the  other  paragraphe, 
and  ail  the  other  chapters  to  the  end  ;  and  then  turned  back,  and  read 
up  to  where  we  started  from.      And  we  venture  to  say  that  whoever  be- 

?ns  the  book  will  finish  it,  even  those  who  read  his  Letters  in  the 
âader,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  re-hash  of  those  letters,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  passages,  entirely  new  and  fresh  in  its  observations, 
descriptions  and  incidents. 

"Rambles  Overland"  is  in  fact  a  portfolio  of  exquisite  pictures  sketched 
and  colored  from  nature  with  equal  skill  and  delicacy.  Beside  this  it  is 
a  book  of  adventures  (not  without  périls  and  '*  hair-breadth  'scapes  '*), 
and  of  amusing  incidents  and  expériences  by  rail,  by  stage  (*'  over  the 
Rockies  "),  on  shipboard.  on  horseback  and  mule-back,  and  on  foot. 
On  one  page  the  reader  will  be  charmed  with  a  glowing  description  of 
scenery,  alive  with  ail  the  beauties  of  poet  and  painter  ;  and  on  the  next 
fae  is  compelled  to  stop  reading  for  laughter  over  some  ludicrous  inci- 
dent, or  some  comical  photograph  of  man  or  beast,  in  terms  and  si  miles 
so  entirely  unexpected  and  amusing  as  to  suggest  first  cousinship  to 
Mark  Twain  or  Artemas  Ward.  It  must  be  a  rare  privilège  to  travel  in 
Company  with  the  author  of  this  book  —  who  sees  wonders  and  beauties 
which  most  people  overlook  ;  who  takes  in  ail  the  teachings  of  God's 
l^lorious  world  ;  who  is  always  alive  and  alert  ;  never  weary  but  on  the 
"  Fifty-Mile  Walk  "  ;  never  complains  except  when  he  has  lo  foot  it  and 
lîve  on  beans,  and  only  beans,  for  three  days  ;  who  is  never  without  a 
good  story  ;  and  who  can  find  and  even  enjoy  the  ludicrous  side  of  dis- 
appointment,  accident  and  failure.  If  we  should  ever  again  enter  upon 
a  long  travel,  at  home  or  al)road,  commend  us  to  the  companionship  of 
Almon  Gunnison. 

10.  Lamps  and  Paths.  By  Théodore  T.  Munger  Author  of  "  On  the  Threshold." 
N.  J.  Bartlett.    50  cents. 

Mr.  Munger  knows  how  to  talk  to  the  level  and  understanding  of 
children,  without  being  soft  or  silly.  Thèse  sermons,  preached  on  Chii- 
dren's  Sunday,  are  admirable  examples  of  how  to  talk  to  a  Sunday  school 
or  a  Company  of  children.  Divîhe  truths  and  moral  precepts  are  so 
mingled  with  pictures  from  nature,  with  flowers  and  birds,  with  stories 
from  life  and  history,  with  illustrations  full  of  poetry  and  inspirations 
toward  dutv,  kindness,  unselfishness  and  manliness,  that  we  venture  to 
sav  the  children  who  listened  to  them  were  ail  sorry  when  the  pleasant 
talk  ended.    And  every  truth  and  precept  is  so  surely  fastened  to  some 
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pleasant  incident,  or  some  one*s  good  word  or  deed,  that  it  will  be  diffi. 
cuit  for  them  cver  to  forget  it. 

"  Vows  Assumed  "  is  a  pastoral  address  to  a  company  o£  yoang  pcr- 
sons  when  uniting  with  the  church.  Wc  commend  it  to  the  attention  o£ 
the  same  class  in  our  own  church  as  full  of  good  sensé  and  wise  coun- 
sel.  The  last  chapter  on  "  Home  and  Character  "  is  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  in  subsunce  what  we  hâve  often  preached  and  talked,  regarjing 
what  Home  should  be,  and  the  Icind  of  life  lived  in  it  It  is  the  sort  of 
talk  to  which  every  parent  should  listen.  One  utterance  in  it  is  unwor- 
thy  of  its  author,  for  ceruinly  what  he  condemns  in  an  earthly  parent, 
he  has  no  rîght  to  ascribe  to  God.  Aside  from  this  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  book  in  every  Home  and  Sunday  School  Library. 

^     20.  LiTing  Thonghts,  The  Model  Pniyer,  Golden  Tnitbt,  mnd  Words  of  Hope.     Lee 
&  Shepard. 

Hère  are  four  small  quarto  volumes,  neatly  and  Ustily  gotten  up, 
filled  with  short  extracU  in  prose  and  poetrv,  well  suited  for  instruction 
and  consolation.  The  last  two,  edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Means,  are  more 
especially  intended  tocomfort  those  in  sorrow,  and  inspire  the  bereaved 
with  Christian  hope  and  résignation.  Some  of  the  sélections  are  very 
beautiful  and  fittine,  and  a  few  only  are  touched  with  the  shadow  of  or- 
thodox  dogmas.  Indeed  when  one  attempts  Christian  consolation  for 
the  dyingand  the  bereaved,  he  must  shut  out  the  lurid  glare  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed,  and  open  the  window  that  looks  toward  Universalism. 

The  Model  Frayer  \s  an  excellent  example  of  how  to  teach  through 
the  sermon.  It  takes  the  abstract  principle  or  precept  and  puts  it  into 
the  concrète  form  of  action,  as  exhibited  in  history  and  biography,  in 
daily  life  and  cohduct.  Deeds  take  the  place  of  words,  and  the  thought 
of  Jésus  becomes  visible.  The  author  is  a  Baptist  clergyman,  whose 
creed  of  course  tinges  his  treatment,  though  he  will  not  say  -'Deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one  "  after  the  Revised  Version. 
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The  Illustrated  Catholio  Family  Annoal.  1884.  Gatholio  Poblication  Socie^. 
Very  handsomely  gotten  up.  The  illustrationt  are  unasually  good,  and  some  of  tne 
articles  are  intereating  and  informing.  Those  on  the  ^^Albigenses  "  and  ^  Waldenses  '* 
<ooiild  bave  been  improved  historioally  by  telling  both  sides  of  the  ttory. 

Tke  OU  TettammU  StndetU  contains  a  great  deal  of  fresh  and  very  asefol  Informa- 
tion on  Biblieal  history  and  oriticism,  independent  of  its  specialty  in  Hebrew,  which 
«annot  but  interest  ail  Bible  students.  Try  a  single  number,  oostlng  only  15  cents. 
The  entire  volume  of  nnmbers  may  be  had  tor  one  dollar.  Pnblishea  by  **  The  Old 
Testament  Book  Exohange.''  Chicago,  111.  The  last  Ootober  nnmber  contains  the 
-flrst  of  three  pu>ers  by  the  Editor  which  dlscoss  the  question—'*  Is  the  Book  of  Jonah 
Historical?'* 

Tk€  MamkaUam,  a  handsome  Monthly  Magazine  fW>m  New  York,  has  made  ita  rega- 
lar  visita  to  onr  table  for  some  time,  and  we  ought  long  ago  to  hâve  acknowledged  its 
welcome  présence.  It  is  a  parely  litenuy  magazine,  and  is  conduoted  with  ability  and 
«Qterprise.  Its  illustrations  are  eqoal  to  anything  foond  in  ffarper^i  or  the  Ceniwyf 
and  its  corps  of  contribators  takes  in  some  of  the  best  known  names  in  onr  literaiy 
world.  The  Nov.  and  Dec.  nnmbers  oontain  some  excellent  articles  —  two  on  Mat- 
thew  Arnold,  hU  "*  Gritical  Writings'*  and  his  Poetry;  a  delightfnl  sketch,  with  illns. 
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trttions  to  match,  of  **  New  York  in  1768/*  and  **  A  Goner  of  Aoadia.  *'  In  the  Noram- 
b«r  issue  Dr.  McCosh  writes  of  **  Garlyle  and  his  Inflnenoe  on  the  Engltsh  Langnafle/^ 
aod  roakes  a  mod  arj^ment  in  his  faTor.  There  is  an  appréciative  paper  by  ÏL  G. 
Pedder  on  "  Wordcworth  and  the  Modem  Age,**  and  a  pleasing  historieal  sketch  oT 
**  The  Old  Gradleof  Liberty  '*  ^  Faneuil  HaU.  The  illostrations  of  thèse  papers  ai» 
admirable;  and  the  whole  make  up  of  the  magazine  is  in  the  best  style.    $8.00. 

The  English  Grammar  of  William  i  Gobbett  Garefnlly  revised  and  annotated  by* 
Alfred  Ayres,  anthor  of  **  The  Orthoëpist,*'  **  The  Verbalist,**  etc.  D.  AppletOD  » 
Go.    $1.00. 

PhUoêophio  Séries^  No.  IV,  Certitude,  Providence  and  Prayer.  By  James  McGoah,. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  etc..  Président  of  Princeton  Collège,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  ÔOcts. 
See  a  passage  from  tliis  able  treatise  in  the  **  Religions  Woild**  of  this  number,  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  its  quality.  Of  course  Dr.  McCosh  is  not  a  Universaliat» 
bot  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  Nature  paints  the  Divine  portrait  In  the  soot  aod 
solphur  of  the  Orthodox  creed. 

Universalism  and  Universalists  —  ^What  I  Believe  Conoeming  Rndless  Punishment  *'' 
and  ^  Furtlier  Remark^on  Universalism.**  By  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  McNellle,  Pastorof  South 
GongregatioiiHl  Church  ;  With  Replies  Thereto  by  Rev  .lohn  Lyons,  Pastor  of  the 
Ghnrch  of  the  Redeemer,  Univeriuitist,  Bridgeport,  Ct.      American  Put>lishing  Hoose. 

Mr.  McNeillî  is  evidentlv  an  hone^^t,  outspoken  man,  but  not  well  inforroed  regarding 
the  doctrine  he  attacks.  He  respects  I*  ni  versai  ists  as  gooJ  men,  but  hâtes  Universal- 
ism as  a  l>ad  doctrine;  forgetfnl  of  the  Savior's  stat«>ment  that  '*  an  evil  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  ffuit"  Mr.  Lyon  foUows  up  his  orthodox  brother's  assertionn  and 
proof  texts  with  **  a  sharp  stick,'*  as  the  Dutchman  said;  and  hIiows  very  clearly  the 
différence  between  proving  punishment  for  siii,  which  «very  one  believes^  and  endlese- 
punishment,  which  no  one  ought  to  believe. 

Tht  Bryant  Cakndar  is  a  very  pretty  thiiig  from  the  Publishing  Houf^e  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co«  A  beautifullv  illuminated  card,  13x9  inohes,  with  an  excellent  likeness  of 
the  poet;  to  which  a  calendar  is  attaclied  containiiig  sélections  from  his  writings  for 
every  day  in  the  year;  each  with  some  beautiful  thought  or  8ome  nsefnl  lessonnelp- 
ing  to  mâke  the  passing  day  a  minister  to  the  pleasure  or  Instruction  of  the  Home. 

The  Works  of  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch.  New  *and  Com- 
plète Edition.    American  Unitarian  Association.    #1.00. 

Body  and  Will:  Being  an  Essay  concerning  Will  in  Its  Metaphyslcal,  Physiological 
and  Pathologioal  Aspects.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.,  author  of  **  Body  and  Mmd,*' 
**  Physiology  of  the  Mind,*'  etc.    $2.50. 

The  following  came  to  hand  from  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons  just  as  the  last  pages  were 
made  up. 

Kadesh-Bamea— Its  Inoportance  and  Probable  Site,  with  the  Story  of  a  Hunt  for  it, 
including  Studies  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Southern  Boundary  of  the  Holy 
Land.     By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.    $6.00. 

Among  the  Holy  Hills.  By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D,,  author  of  "On  the  Désert** 
"  From  Egj-pt  to  Japan,**  etc. 

Where  Dtd  Life  Begin  ?  A  Brief  Enquiry  as  to  the  Probable  Place  of  Beginning 
and  tlie  Natural  Courtes  of  Migration  Therefrom  of  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  Earth. 
A  Monograph  by  G.  Hilton  Scribner.    $1.25. 

John  Bull  and  his  Island.  By  Max  O'Rell.  From  the  French  under  the  supervision 
of  the  author.    50  cts. 

A  Day  In  Athens  with  Socrates.  Translations  from  The  Protagoras  and  The  Re- 
public of  Plato.    60  cts. 

Ail  the  Works  notioed  under  the  head  of  *'  Contemporary  Literature  '*  and  **  Book 
Notes  '*  will  be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 
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Thaughts  and  Thèmes  to  Aid  and  Strengthen  it, 
By  JOHN  G.  A0AMS,  D.  D., 

Anthor  Of  «T«lks  About  ihe  Bible,"  "The  Universalism  oi 

Ihe  Lord-s  Prayer."  "  Fifty  Notable  Years,"  and 

other  successful  books. 
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o!  Ihe  •'  etcrnal  Ufc  ^*  in  Christ,  b  the  «amest  ptayer  of  the  wpUt. 
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THE  TRIP  4CR0SS  THE  CONTINENT 

BY  ALMON  GUNNISON.  D.D. 

Thîs  book  is  from  the  pen  of  the  ChnsiiaH  Leader* s  well-known  and 
popular  cotitrïbiîtor,  "  A. G,"  whose  ItUers  hâve  beenread  bylhousands  wîth 
delight,  U  has  been  printed  in  excellent  style  by  the  Unîversîiy  Press,  of 
Cambridge,  and  is  bound  in  dolh  wîth  an  attraclive  design  prepared  ex- 
pressly  for  it 

The  vacation  letters  of  DR.  Gunnison,  descriptive  of  hîs  summer^s  trip 
across  the  continent,  were  greally  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  readera 
wbo  will  be  pleased  to  know  ihat  the  forthcomï ng  book  is  In  the  writcr's 
best  vein.  The  book  is  not  a  republicaiion  o£  the  letters,  but  is  made  iip 
mostly  of  new  matter  prepared  for  il*  The  chapters  on  the  Yellowstaoe 
Park,  Columbta  River,  Yo  Sémite»  and  Mexico,  contai n  vivid  descriptions  of 
places  of  which  nothing  was  said  în  the  vacation  letters.  This  will  be  the 
first  book  upon  Ûvt  mark  et  descriptive  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  YeUaw- 
stone,  togelher  with  the  return  trîp  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  happy 
tningling  of  advenlureandîncident,  and  vîvid  descriptions  of  scenery,  whîch 
characterizes  the  pen  of  **  A. G."  H  preserved  m  *■*■  Rambles  Overland/'  Thîs 
will  prove  lo  be  one  of  the  most  instructive,  tntereâtîng  and  popular  books. 
ol  the  season,     Every  otie  who  sees  îi  will  want  to  rcad  ït, 
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Article  IX. 
The  Jew  —  From  the  Maceabeei  to  Christ. 

PART  IL 

Wherb  stood  tho  Tomplo,  thore  stood  national  unitj,  sta- 
bîlity,  and  rcsîatanco  to  progress.  Wlicro  sproad  Synagogiios^ 
thcro  tccmcd  evcr-multiplying  ccnters  of  intellcctual  inovc- 
ment,  divcrsity  of  vicw,  and  individtial  as  against  co-oporato 
religion.  Botli  workcd  togetlier  for  tho  wcU  boîng  of  i^elig- 
ion,  and  outwardly,  in  liarmony.  Yot  tho  thrill  of  tho  Syn- 
agogno  tronblcd  tho  consorvatism  of  tho  Temple.  And  tho 
gravity  of  tho  Temple  mislikod  tho  nimbleness  of  tho  Syna- 
gogne.  Still,  thefrcost  npholdor  of  the  Synagogue  kept  with- 
in  the  unity  of  Israël  by  fréquent  sacrifiée  in  the  Templo. 
But  ho  folt  its  worship  pondérons,  its  forms  mcchanfoal,  whilo 
iu  tho  Synagogue  thrusting  asido  pricstly  médiation,  staplo 
of  the  wership  of  the  Tomple,for  himself,  ho  stood  face  to  face 
with  God.  Tiio  pricstly  party  of  ihe  Temple  reaching  God 
I088  by  soûl  than  by  symbol,  resontod,  but  silontly,  their  own 
supcrsodare  by  the  personal  worship  of  tho  synagogue. 
Priests  came  there,  but  uot  heartily  ;  and  wore  receivcd  thcro, 
nol  quite  as  laymen,  yct  scarccly  as  priests.  The  aroma  of 
thcir  offico  clung  to  them,  but  faintly.  They  took  part  if  they 
chose  in  the  services,  and  at  their  close  pronounccd  the  béné- 
diction.^ But  with  that  exception,  only  on  a  par  with  other 
worshippers  they  felt  themselves  supeniumcraries,  and  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  Temple  chafed  at  the  equality  of  the  Synagogue, 
and  was  uncordial  there.  And,  rooted  in  the  old  paths,  nat- 
urally  the  priesthood  looked  askanco  at  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion slipping  from  its  old  forms  into  the  activities  of  the  Syn- 
agogue. Nor  did  it  oil  the  fracture,  nor  span  the  divergence, 
that,  in  the  Temple  lay  the  strength  of  the  Sadducecs,  and 
that  of  the  Pliarisccs  in  the  Synagogue.  From  tlio  riso  of  the 
Synagogue,  cvor  more  and  more  impossible  became  to  tho 
Temple  its  former  monopoly  of  Jewish  unity. 

^Doutscb,  13». 
NEV   SESiZS.      VOL.    XXL  Di^ized  byGoOQlc 
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At  the  layîng  of  tho  foundation  of  the  now  building,  "  ail 
tlie  people  shouted  witli  a  great  shout,  (and)  praised  the 
Lord  ;  "  but  the  ''  ancient  men  tliat  had  seen  the  first  house 
wept  with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the  people  could  not  discern 
the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  wef  ping.^  '* 
Unconscious  welcomes  and  farewells  were  thèse  ;  the  sobs  of 
the  old,  unknowing  laraents  for  the  priestly  uuity  of  the  past, 
the  shouts  of  the  young,  salutations  to  tiie  freer  unity  of  the 
future,  with  body  in  the  Temple,  mind  and  soûl  in  the  Syna- 
gogue. Différent  this  from  the  forecasts  ot  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel.  By  '*  an  high  way  from  Assyria,"  ''  the  outcats  of  Is- 
raël and  the  dispersed  of  Judah  "  were  to  assemble  "'  from  the 
four  corners  pf  the  earth,"  no  more  two  nations,  but  one," 
under  ^^  one  sheplterd,  in  the  land  and  upon  the  mountain» 
of  Israël."  3 

It  was  Hot  so  to  be.  The  ou  toasts  from  Israël  had  sunk 
from  sight  like  streams  in  the  ^and.  And  the  remuant  from 
Judah  that  returned,  yeasting  with  germs  from  the  incipient 
Synagogues  of  Ezekiel,*  could  no  more  hâve  resettled  on  the 
lees  of  the  past,  than  could  the  varions  Protestantism  of  to- 
day  pack  îtself  into  tho  moulds  of  Hildehrand.  Fet,  to  revive 
in  the  new  conditions,  the  dead  things  of  the  old,  fain  are  the 
légende  of  the  return.  At  the  Overthrow,  snatched  by  flying 
priests  from  the  altar,  the  sacred  fire  had  becn  hidden  in  a 
pit.  Pit  and  fire  miraculously  discovered  at  the  Return,  the 
fire  had  become  Naptha.  And  to  the  prayer,  that  again  in 
His  "  Holy  place  God  would  plant  His  people,  His  whole  peo- 
ple, Israël,  as  Moses  hath  spoken,'*  the  Naptha,  Pire  sacred  to 
Ormazd,  consumed,  by  sanction  of  Nehemia!*.,  the  first  sac- 
rifice on  the  reerected  altar  of  Jehovah.^ 

Tiie  prayer,  longs  back  to  Mosaic  unity.  Tlie  nacrifice,  of- 
fers  ''  strange  fire  before  the  Lord  ;  "  offence  under  Moses, 
guilty  of  death.^  The  past  invoked  by  the  petirion  is  unreal  ; 
a  dream  shimmering  through  the  glamours  tliat  glorify  the 

'•^Kzm  iii.  22.  13.  ^  Isaiah  xi.  12.  16;   Kzckiel  xxxvii.  21,  23. 

*  Ezekiel  viii.  1  ;  xiv.  1  ;  xx.  1  ;  xxxiii.  80,  31.  ^  II.  Maccabces  i.  19-36. 

«  Leviticus  x.  1,  2.    The  Naptha  still  burii»  perpetunlly  in  the  Vawve  fire  temples 
at  Baku  on  the  Caspian     "  Ail  rouiul  the  Worltl,  vol.  il.  p.  299. 
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perspectives  of  memory.  Save  in  the  idéal,  such'^ast  had 
never  been  ;  nor  ever  tberefore  could  answer  summons  to  re- 
vival.  Yet  the  legend  lias  meaning.  Natural  to  thc  Jew  of 
the  period  were  his  pleadings  for  the  past.  But  by  the  Nap- 
tha  on  his  altar,  himself  suggested  the  impracticabih'ty  of 
their  realization. 

That  Naptha  was  not  only  his  courtesy  to  the  religion,  but, 
as  against  his  Mosaîc  nationality,  was  his  homage  to  the  lord- 
ship  of  Persia.  And  how  would  hâve  brooked  that  lordship, 
the  Jew's  attempt  to  solidify  his  prayer  ? 

Not  at  ail  of  his  past,  the  Naptha  was  a  symbol  of  his  fu- 
ture ;  its  smokc,  pillar  of  cloud  between  himself  and  his  back- 
ward  ;  its  fiame^  lamp  through  their  ohscnrities,  to  lore  and 
languages  other  than  his  own.  The  day  of  thc  Naptha  datés 
the  dawn  of  his  expansion.  Then  felt  he  the  first  thrill  of 
brotherhood  for  aught  beyond  Jndea.  Resiliances  af terwards 
had  he  many. 

But  raostly  under  grind  of  persécution,  or  in  the  astringent 
hatreds  of  war.  Never  again,  anchoret  from  the  world  sank 
he  quite  back  into  his  sulky  seclusion. 

Abhorring  idolatry,  in  his  fight  tor  independence  he  yet 
raged  not  against  the  idolatry  but  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks. 

Let  him  keep  it  to  himself,  and  the  Oreek  might  coddle  his 
idolatry  as  he  liked,  for  aught  cared  the  Jew.  It  was  an  ab- 
sardity  ;  but  no  concern  of  his.  But  against  idolatry  forced 
on  himself,  he  was  fell.  It  was  against  this  compulsion  of  con- 
science, his  suffocation  of  soûl,  that,  on  field  of  fight,  he  eut 
to  nothing  the  armies  of  Antiochus.  His  thought  of  them  as 
idolaters,  may  hâve  whetted,  but  his  fury  against  them  as  ty- 
rants,  was  it,  that  maddened  his  sword.  Still,  once  they  were 
under  it,  for  them,  he  had  the  usual  tolérances  of  war.  But 
eut  from  his  own  blood  shot  a  spume  of  traitors,  vilest  of  foes. 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  would  hâve  banned  them  as  "  malig- 
nants,"  Republicans  of  the  Révolution,  as  "  rascally  Tories."  * 

^  We  know  that  an  idol  is  nntliing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God 
butone,  1  Cor.  ▼iii.  4. 

■  •*  A  rascally  Tory  rode  in  the  night  to  give  notice  to  the  enemy.**  Washiiigtoo  to 
hli  brother,  December  18, 1776.     Mahon's  History  ot  England,  vi.  l^j^j^j^ed  bv  GoOqIc 
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4gainst  tliom,  pitiloss,  *'  ho  set  bis  faco  liko  a  flint."*  Wliat 
W3nder!  Bj  birthriglit,  JeliDvah,  their  Pathcr,  thcir  mothor, 
Judoa,  thcir  mirsc,  the  Synagogue,  tho  Docalogue,  their  al- 
phabet, and  thcir  inaster,  Moses,  trampling  on  cvery  sanctity  of 
nature  and  of  home  thej  ^' joinod  therasolvcs  with  tho  heath- 
on,"  crinsjed  to  Antiocluis,  "  wero  sold  to  do  raischief,"  sacri- 
iicod  to  idols,  ^'  set  up  tho  abomination  of  désolation,"  — '  an 
offoring  of  swine  evcry  day,'  ^^  upon  the  altar,"  toro  and 
burncd  "  the  books  of  the  Law,"  murdered  circumsîsod  chil- 
dron,  and  hnng  tho  littlc  corpses  to  tho  nocks  of  their  mothera. 
Originals  of  tho  war,^^  at  overy  lull  tliey  blevv  its  ombors 
into  blazo,  whooping  both  sidcs  on  again  to  slaughtor. 
On  thèse,  the  Jow  was  ruthloss.  For  ransom,  slavery,  or  ro- 
tnrn  of  prisoners,  Grcck  captives  oasily  lie  sparcd.  Âpos. 
tates,  nover!  Against  thcm,  rolontless,  ragod  lïis  sword, 
hewing  thera  in  pièces  •'  before  the  Lord.i'  "  Eiglit  hours 
long  hung  in  balance  WcUiugton's  fight  at  Waterloo." 
Afterwards,  said ,  he,  -^  had  I  had  tho  army  broken  up 
at  Bordeaux,  tho  baltlo  would  not  havo  lastod  for  four."  ^ 
But  for  tho  iuvotoracy  of  the  traitors  tho  \yar  of  Jowish  In- 
dcpondenco,  torracnting  the  patience  of  throe  and  twcnty 
yoars,  —  bcgun  B.C.  166,  ended  B.C.  148,  —  would  havo 
closed  at  Adasa  in  fivo.  ^^  Nicanor  pitched  in  Bethoran. 
Judas  pitched  in  Adasa.  Tho  hosts  joined  bàttle.  Nicanor*» 
host  was  discomfited  ;  himself  slain.  They  cast  away  thoir 
weapons  and  âed.  The  Jews  pursued  aftor  them  a  day's 
journey,  sounding  aftor  them  with  trumpéts.  The  people  re- 
joicttd  greatly.  The  land  of  Juda  was  at  rest."  ^®  The  stato- 
ment  adds,  for  "  a  little  while."  For,  for  eighteen  years 
longer  the  war  devoured  its  proy,  and  did  so  at  provocation  of 
apostate  Jews.    To  tlie  faithiul  of  tho  time,  "  a  man's  focs 

•  Of  tho  Tories  again  he  writes,  "  thèse  wretched  créatures  —  one  or  two  hâve  done 
what  a  great  many  ought  to  hâve  doue  long  ago,  —  oommitted  suicide  I  '*  Ist  April, 
1776.    Mahon  etc.,  vl,  86. 

1»  Josephus,  "  Antiquities  "  xil.  v.  4.       il  I.  Maccnbees  i.  48-62,  Ibîd.  versée  ll-ie* 

12 1.  Miiccnbees  iii.  15;  vii.  6,  and  21,  22.  l'I.  Samuel  xv.  88. 

14  Miixwcll's  Life  of  WeHiugion,  iii.  4fc7.  "  Tiuib*s  Wclliugtonlana,  69. 

I»  Mttccubec»  vii.  -10-50. 
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woro  llicy  of  liis  owii  Iiouscliold."  Brothcrii  of  ono  womb  Imd 
oacii  otlicr  by  tlie  éliront.  A  forcign,  tarrcd  ou  a  civil  Mar, 
scrcwiiig  its  dnggcr  in  tlic  natioirs  lieort. 

Yet  ont  froni  dcspcration  triumpliaiit  rose  tlio  lojalists,  **  so 
ihat  bcing  but  a  fcw  ihcy  ovcrcamo  tbc  wholo  couutry  aud 
chascd  barbarous  multitudes,  aud  rccovcrcd  agaiu  tbc  Teuiplo 
rcnowncd  tbc  world  ovcr,  aud  frccd  tlio  cîty,  aud  uplicld  tbo 
lûws  wbicb  wcrc  goiug  dowu  ;  tbo  Lord  bciug  grncicus  uuto 
tbcm  wîth  ail  favor."  *'Tbcu  tbe  sword  ccascd  from  Israël.** 
Rcgular  p:ovcrnincut  rcturucd.  Traitors  wore  cxtiuguisbcd. 
For  Jouatbnu  Maccabces,  uow  iudepeudeut  mor.arcb  of  Judca^ 
(B.C.  152)  "destroycd  tbo  uugodly  mcu  out  of  Israël."  ^^ 

To  tbe  devout  Jew  or  tbe  time,  uative  beatbcuism  was  blas^ 
phcmy  ;  to  tbe  patriot,  treasou  ;  by  both  to  bc  "  bated  with 
pcrfect  batred."  ^^  To  tbe  beatbouit»in  of  tbe  Geutiles  as  Gcn- 
tilcs,  tbe  exclusive  sou  of  Âbrabaui  decmed  biuisolf  iudiflfcr- 
ent.  Têt,  porbaps,  uucousciously  aversion  to  it  may  bave 
•teoled  bis  pride  at  bis  lowest  agaiust  summoning  Oeutile  aid. 
At  any  time  of  bis  straits  be  migbt  bave  bad  it  from  Rome. 
Por  bis  fyrant,  Antiocbus,  was  uo  favorite  tbere. 

In  tbe  first  ycar  of  tbe  Jewisli  revolt,  (B.C.  168,)  be  had 
ovemm  Egypt  and  was  at  siège  before  Alexandria.  Des* 
patchcs  from  Rome  bade  bim  begone.  To  tbeir  bearer,  said 
Antioclms,  **I  will  cousider.'*  Seoring  a  circle  round  the 
king,  ^*  cre  you  cross  that  line,"  said  tbe  Roman,  ^^  décide." 
He  did  ;  and  rusbed  to  vont  bis  fury  on  reliellious  Jerusa- 
lem.  Had  tbe  Jew  sougbt  Rome  iben,  lio  would  bave  missed 
aie  miseries  and  tbe  glories  of  tbe  wars  of  tbe  Maecabecs. 
But  bo  cravcd  to  win  by  bimselt  alone.  De  won.  Por  not  till  bis 
midnigbt  clomb  to  morning,  witb  foresigns  of  a  triumpbant 
meridian,  tbrew  be  out  bails  to  otbers  ;  nor  tben  for  belp,  but 
acknowledgement. 

Wliîle  yet  "  in  wars  on  every  side,"  lie  besitated  "  to  bo 
troublesome"   for    assistance    from    otbers.^^    For    be   bad 

^f  H.  Mnccabees  II.  21,  ti  ;   I.  Maccabees  iz.  78.  i<  Pinlm  cxzxix.  21, 22. 

^Tb«  ftrst  message  to  Rome  for  aiU  (101)  wat  nUher  in  form  thnn  eamet»t.    1.  Man 
Tiii.  17,  18. 
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"  help,"  and  trust  in  his  help,  from  heaven.  But  now,  (B.C. 
144)  enemies  brought  under  foot,"  he  sends  an  embassy  of 
"  amity  "  to  Rome  and  another  of  "  salute  "  for  "  renewal  of 
brotlierhood  "  to  Sparta. 

Hltherto  in  touch  only  of  tlie  powers  of  the  East,  of  thèse 
two  States  of  tiie  West,  fallen  Sparta  and  transcendent  Rome 
he  had  but  tlie  scrappy  knowledge  of  hearsay.*^  He  had  heard 
of  Spartan  valor  ;  time  and  place  of  its  display  likely  un- 
known  to  him.  He  had  rumor  of  Roman  might  ;  his  knowl- 
edge of  it  inaccurate  and  confuscd.  But  through  ail  his  mis- 
approhensions  about  them,  this  he  knew,  that  both  .States 
werc  heathen.  Yet,  sccking  no  strength  from  thcm  when 
inost  he  necded  it,  now  in  the  flush  and  jubilec  of  his  triumph, 
rcd,  too,  from  the  massacre  of  liis  own  heathen,  trom  the  two 
peoplcfl  ho  deems  forcmost  among  the  heathen  of  the  outer 
worlJ.  ho  bcspcaks  récognition,  '*  brothcrhood  and  fricndship." 
They  werc  heathen,  but  thcy  werel.eroes.  lie  had  stirred  to 
the  blare  of  their  trnmpcts  from  afar.  And  zcalous  as  over 
for  Jehovah,  his  martial  sympathies  trod  down  his  religions 
aversions,  and  the  soldier  set  foot  on  the  priest  in  him  us  ho 
rose  to  lock  hands  with  the  virtucs  ot  idolatcrs.  Only  virtues 
of  war  werc  they.  What  then  ?  flot  from  his  own  battle- 
fields  they  were  just  the  brilliances  then  to  captivate  him,  and 
to  whirl  him  ont  of  his  Jewish  narrowncss  into  brotlierhood 
with  patriots  and  freem.on  tlie  whole  world  over..  And  for  a 
while  they  did.  .  No  loftier  charactcr  is  there  in  history  ;  not 
even  the  Athenian,  devout,  just,  and  true,  while, ran  his  heroic 
century  alter  Marathon,  than  is  the  Jew  of  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees. 

Even  Rome,  contemner  of  every  people  but  her  own,  hold 
him  then,  lier  ''  friend,  confedcrate,  and  l)rother."  '-^^  Diplo- 
matie common-places,  thèse  ?  Perhaps.  Yet  not  to  be  used, 
even  in  compliment,  exccpt  of  a  people  firm  in  Roman  repute. 

Not  at  that  time  could  any  prématuré  Tacitus  hâve  evoked 
ccho  to  (he  scoff  that,  "  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  Temple  (the 

^  'Mudns  lind  iienrU  of  the  fnine  cf  the  Romans.*'    I.  Mncoftbees  viii.  1 
<i"  Dometrius  had  licnrd  say  thnt  the  Romans  had  called  the  Jéws  their  friend8,miMi 
oonfederntes  and  brethren."    ï.  Maccabees  xiv.  88-41. 
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Jews)  coiisecrated  the  figure  of  an  ass."  ^  At  his  issue  in 
triumph  from  his  tbree  and  twenty  years  struggio  for  Inde- 
pendence,  for  etninence  as  a  soldier  in  no  second  rank  stood 
the  Jew.  Nor  was  lie  well  forward  only  as  a  fighter.  He  had 
become  a  man  of  affairs  ;  hroad  of  view,  keen  of  opportunity, 
thougbtful  of  plan,  prompt  of  deed.  He  headed  Egyptia 
armies,  and  in  Egypt  was  welcomed  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  State.  In  Alexandria,  two  of  the  five  districts  of  the  city 
were  set  apart  lor  him  ;  and  in  the  other  three  he  was  every 
where.  He  lived  there  under  a  governnient  and  govornor 
of  his  own.2^  And  throughout  the  city  his  industries  were 
omniprésent.  That  woalth  is  powcr,  who  had  Icarned  so 
fcatly  as  the  Jcw  ?  And  by  his  religions  peculiaritics,  not 
one  of  which  would  ho  surrendcr,  disadvantagcd  among  his 
eompctitors,  who,  in  cliasc  of  gain  so  supplc,  swifL,  sure  as  he  ? 

Tiiroughout  the  Empire,  abovo  ail  and  cvery,  was  the  Jew  a 
trader.  Whcrcvcr  niarcbed  Roman  army,  witb  Crassus  to 
Parthia,  Pompcy  to  Spain  or  Pontus,  Cœsar  to  Gaul  and  Brit- 
aîn,  kccn  for  commerce  as  was  Rome  forconqucst,  trackcd  the 
columns  of  that  army  and  tbreadcd  the  lines  of  its  enemics, 
the  ubiqnîtous,  indcfatigablc,  inexbaustiblo  Jow.^  Nincty 
years  before  his  patronage  by  Cœsar,  tlironghout  her  provinces 
from  Africa^to  Parthia,  Rome  had  accordcd  him  protection 
for  his  pcrson  and  his  business.*^  And  for  what  now  was 
eycr  more  and  more  becoming  the  purpoâo  of  hiç-practical  lifo, 
lie  profitcd  by  lier  patronage  and  •*  gathered  g6a;r  by  every 
wile,"  not  always  '*  justified  by  honor.** 

In  Rome  itself  multiplying  his  population  and  hh  shekels, 
însensibly  he  workcd  himself  in  among  the  social  forces  of  the 
eity,  and  became  a  formidable  factor  in  its  public  opinion. 

*>Tacitu)»  Uistory  (Bohn)  267.  Of  the  Jewi»  U%  the  désert,  8a>'8  hfi,  Uiat  dtstreseed 
by  thirst,  "  they  lay  roady  to  expire,  when  a  herd  of  wild  asses  retomiiig  from  pas- 
tiire  went  iip  à  rock  shaded  by  a  grove.  Moses  followed  thom,  aud  forming  his  oonjec- 
tttre  by  the  herbage  .  .  .  on  the  groand  opened  copious  springs  of  water  !  '*  This! 
Tet,  with  Thucydides  open  to  her  scbolam,  Rome  scofled  at  Greek  truth! 

^Chelctrias  and  AnaniaA,  Jews,  comraaudod  the  army  of  Cleopatra.  Milmaa*a 
History  of  the  Jews,  ii.  80  and  32. 

•«  Uumnisen's  Borne,  iv.  639.  «  I.  Maccabees  xv.  10^24. 
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And  woo  to  tho  grocdy  prœtor  roturnin.:^  from  Iiis  province,  il 
bis  fingci*s  had  dabblcd  in  tbc  purscs  cf  tbo  Jcws.  Tbc  bowli 
of  tbcir  brctbron  in  tbc  city  set  aroar  at  biiu  tbo  ciirscs 
of  tlio  wbolo  populaco  of  tbc  capital.* 

And  tbis  bcforc  tbo  fall  of  Jorusalcm.  Immcdiatcly  aftor 
it,  bis  rcstlcss  traders,  scattcring  cvory-wbcrc,  scalcd  tbo 
fartbcst  boundarîos  of  the  E.npirc,  tbo  lartbest  limits  of  Par- 
tbia,  and  struck  aloof  into  tbo  fartbcst  oastcrn  provinces  of 
Gbina. 

In  Pckin,  Ning-po,  Ilang  cbcn,  and  Cai  fong-fou,  in  tbo 
modem  province  of  Honan,  about  175  A.C.,  nipnbors  of  Jews 
wcre  sctllcd  and  wcU  at  borne.  Dcclining  interinarriago  with 
tbo  Gbincsc,  despite  tbcir  rigid  Judaism  tbey  wcre  gdod  Gbi* 
nese  citizens.  An  impérial  inscription  of  date  1515,  A.D. 
commends  tbem  as  exemplary  8ul>jects,  magistratcs,  soldiers, 
and,  of  courBo,  traders  ;  commcnd:),  too,  tbcir  faitbfulness  to 
tlicir  own  religion.  Thcy  abjurcd  prosclytism  and  rcvcrcd 
Gonfucius.  Tbey  kept,  and  strictiy,  tbcir  àSabbatbs^  and  joal- 
ously,  tbcir  Holy  books.  Tbey  bad,  too,  tlieir  Synagogues,  and 
mainiaincd  circuracision.  In  remembrance  of  tbcir  old  Tem- 
ple in  Jérusalem  tbey  bad  reproduced  it  in  miniature  in 
Gbina,  and  barrcd  its  HoIy  of  Holies  against  entrance,  save, 
once,  annually,  by  the  bigb  priest.  Like  ail  tbe  braucbes  olT 
the  Dispersion,  tbey  looked  forward  to  a  Messiab.^ 

Tbat  tbey  bad  ne  ver  heard  of  Jésus  nor  of  bis  religion  aê 
an  offshoot  from  tbeir  own,  implies  tbcir  émigration  from 
Judea  before  bis  day,  or,  more  uniikely,  tbe  disappearnce  of 
his  story  from  tbeir  traditions  among  tbeclouds  of  time.  Bui 
whenerer  or  wberever  outscattered  tbis  spore  (f  Jewisli  ener- 
gy  80  far  aiicld  from  home,  wbat  an  epitome  is  it  of  tbe  com- 
plicate  Jew.  Tbrougb  alien,  and  doubtless,  often  hostile  peo- 
pics,  of  tongues  uitknown  to  bim,  tbrougb  tribes  iicrce  and 
savage,  to  push  bis  way  from  Jérusalem  to  tbe  borders  of  tho 
Yellow  sea,  needed  such  a  blending  of  boldness  with  wari- 
ness,  such  sweep  of  aim  with  vigilance  of  détail  as  domanded 
for  tbeir  compaction  a  man  of  mon. 

M  Mommten^s  Rome,  iv.  689.  *7  Milman's  Htotory  of  tbe  JewB,  ii.  494-497. 
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But  aftcr  his  rcst  was  roaohod,  amoni;  poople,  mannore, 
projiitliceSf  aiul  religions,  strango,  and  to  liiin  ropiHi^iiant,  that 
ko  sliould  sottio  down  in  liis  now  surroundings  witli  comfori 
aliko  to  liiinsclfiind  liis  hosts,  to  tbcir  usages  willo;?,  yct  stool 
to  liî?  own,  tells  liow  virile  yct  vci'satile  was  the  liumanîty  of 
tho  Jew.  That  later  in  liis  liistory  lie  lost  himself  and  went 
down  into  llio  deeps  of  dégradation,  is  true.  Shamo  to  tho 
bastard  Christianity  that  hounded  hini  into  theni. 

Yct  cven  in  his  dchaseinent,  suhtlo  of  hrain  and  alort  of 
dcvico  was  he  above  his  rivais.  When  his  knavery  outwittcd 
tlieirs,  **  6C0,"  said  t'iey,  "  tho  inborn  nature  of  the  Jcw." 
Nay,  the  character  tatoood  on  him  by  puncture  of  incessant 
persécution. 

Not  of  sucli  was  the  Jew  of  tho  Maccabecs,  hewing  his  way 
tô  frecdoni  through  ovorwheliniag  focs.  Not  of  sucii  wero  his 
tcemîng  sub-nations  in  Egypt  and  Babylon.^ 

Nor  again  of  sucli  was  ho,  who,  whorever  sailed  ship,  paccd 
mule,  or  plodded  camel  in  caravan,  swarmed  oyer  the  routes 
of  the  land  and  the  paths  of  the  seas,  froin  Egypt  to  Britain» 
(rom  Britain  to  China,  the  unresting  merchant,  trader,  traf- 
fickor,  the  omniprésent  Jew. 

As  ho  is  now  so  was  he  then,  aatocrat  of  finance.  Tho 
grauaries  of  Egypt,  wh6n  fuit,  fed,  when  erapty,  Tamisheâ 
Borne.  Ând  there,  dearth  ineaut  tumult.  The  rabble  were 
diued  by  the  State.^  And  ir  to  the  cry  of  the  proletariate, 
^  games  for  e^er  and  bread  for  nothing,"  there  came  no  re- 
sponse  of  corn,  then  mobocracy.  Now,of  the  store  houses  of 
Egypt  the  Jew  held  the  keys,^  and  on  board  lier  grain  ships 
bis  liand  held  was  at  the  liclm.  Wheat  to  Italy  could  pass 
from  Egypt  only  under  his  permission.  For  he  had  supervis- 
ion of  tho  navigation  of  the  Nile  and  the  contiguous  Méditer- 

M  Philo  reckont  bis  coantryroen  in  AlexandriA  at  a  million.  Encyolopedia  Brit- 
tanlea  (éd.  » J  ""  hrmel/*  p.  430.  In  Babjlon  the  Prince  of  the  Gnptivity  splendid  io 
hit  MUToandiniCK,  was  sub-monarch  oTer  a  free,  iodustrions,  and  wealtby  people. 
Ililman'e  Uistory  oTthe  Jews,  vol.  ii.  492. 

>»Dateor  free  bread  to  tlie  mob  began  with  Gains  Gracchas  (B.O,  I2d)Jast6d 
whiie  Ronae  lasted,  and  urgod  her  fall.  So  far  as  he  oonid,  Jalius  CsBinr  tempered  it» 
miscbierand  reduced  the  number  of  récipients  Troni  8i0,000to  150,000,  chtiiiging  the 
enstom  firom  sop  to  the  mob,  into  a  sort  ofpoor  law.  Mommsen's  Rome,  iii.  122;  {▼. 
4W.  •»  Edersbeim's  Jewisb  Social  Life  etc.,  ^f^  ^^^1^ 
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ranean.  For  its  daily  bread  the  motropolis  of  the  world 
was  at  mercy  of  the  Jew.®^ 

Never  before  had  lie  busicd  hîmself  wîth  conversions  from 
the  Gentiles  ;  nor  bas  he  bcen  anxious  for  them  since.  But 
in  bis  rebound  under  the  Maccabecs  from  the  crush  of  Antio- 
chus,  till  Christ,  aiid  ouward  to  bis  Daj  of  Judgment  in  the 
down  throw  of  Jérusalem,  he  "compassed  sea  and  land"  for 
*^  prosélytes." 

He  began  in  the  South  with  Idumea,  home  of  the  children 
of  Esau,  brothcr  of  bis  own  patriarch,  Jacob.  Siuco  the  day 
of  the  twins,in  alternatc  triumphs  and  dcfcats,  botwecn  their  dt>- 
scendants  had  ragod  the  old  frateriial  (eud.  In  the  conquest 
and  conversion  of  Idumea  John  Hyrcanus,  cighthof  the  Mac- 
cabecs, qua^hcd  the  strifc,  mcrgcd  Edom  in  Judca,^^  at  point 
of  sword  compcllcd  its  pco[)lc  to  circumcision  and  the  wholo 
cuit  of  Judaism,  till  "  hcrcaftcr  thcy  wcrc  no  othcr  thau 
Jcws." 

So  througl/Iturca  on  the  north  swcpt  bis  succcssor,  Aristo- 
bulus,  (B.C.  105),  wcldcd  tlio  district  to  Ju Jca,  and  trans- 
mutcd  tlie  Ishmaclitos  into  Jcws.^^  By  conquest  the  kingdom 
of  the  Homcrite  Arabs  became  Jcwish  subjects  and  bcliovcrs.** 

From  Agrippa  II.,  the  last  king  of  Judea,  and.  iu' the  war 
sider  with  the  Romans,  there  went  ovcr  to  Joscphus,  while 
still  leader  rcluctant  of  the  Jewish  revoit,  two  raenof  note. 

Not  Jcws,  tlicy  worc,  likely,  chiofs  among  tlie  mcrcenario»  of 
Agrippa.  Tho  Puritans  of  Joscphus  clamorcd  for  their  cir- 
oumcision.  And  only  by  huddling  thom  ofl  in  fioorct  did  lie 
save  bis  volunteers  from  mutilation»^ 

Farthcr  on  in  the  war,  to  a  cnptured  centurion  the  zealots 
barely  spared  life  at  priée  of  circumcision.^  în  Rome  itself 
thcy  scizcd  and  stampcd  revolting  Gentiles  into  twofold  more 
sons  of  Gehenna  tlian  tbemsclvcs.^ 

«l**  In  Rome  a  whole  population  might  be  trembling  lest  ihey  might  be.sturvcd  by 
Cbedelayofan  Alexandrian  corn  ship.*'     Farrar's  Early  Days  of  Chri*tianity,   140 

*>  B.C.  106.    M  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xiii.  ix  1  and  xiii.  xi.  8. 

«*  Merivale^s  Rome,  lii.  2£6,  287.    «  Joseplius,  "Lile,"  xxlii.  and  xxxl.  1,2. 

W.Io9ephua,  »'  War,"  il.  svil.  10. 

S7  Mattliew  xxiii.  15.  **  If  you  wiii  not  concède  like  Jows,  wo  will  force  yon  to-oome 
•Ter  to  our  party."     Horace  B.  i.  Satire  îv. 
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Spurts  of  fanataoîsm  were  thèse,  denoiinced  by  every  accent 
Jew.  Stîll  at  tliis  time,  even  in  such  an  one,  stirred  tlie 
yeast  spuming  over  in  such  entrages  in  the  vulgar.  0?er  his  old 
type  of  exclusiveness  there  had  passed  on  tlie  Jew  a  change. 
Exclusive  as  ever,  he  was  now  what  Intherto,  since  at  the  Re- 
turu  when  he  rebuffed  tl:e  Samaritans,  he  Imd  never  been, 
comprehcnsivo.  Formerly  shutting  door  against  the  Gentiles 
he  had  repclled  thom.  But  now,  in  fervor  of  Messianic  ho[»e, 
eager  to  œultlply  his  numbers  and  *'  makc  ready  a  people  pre- 
parcd  for  the  Lord,"  (Luke  i.  17),  cvcn  the  wariest  of  his 
number  set  at  least  tho  wickct  gato  ajar,  and  under  scrutiny 
of  lus  wisest  and  best,  invitod  ail  wlio  would  to  enter  and  be 
at  onc  with  Iiim.  For  "  our  wise  mon  toach  that  whcn  a 
hcathen  coincs  to  enter  into  tlio  Covcnant,  our  part  is  to 
strctch  ont  our  hand  to  Iiini  and  to  bring  liini  undor  tho  wings 
of  God.^  Flinging  himsclf  aliroad,  too,  ainong  the  hcsitating 
and  kindly,  ho  ossayed,  i;or  vainly,  to  coax  thcm  to  his  usages  ; 
chicfly  to  tlic  rest  and  fcslivity  of  his  Sabbath.  Could  ho  at- 
tract  them  to  it  and  its  ineaniiigs,  iJol  worship  mi<çht  grow 
absurd  to  thom,  and  thcir  préjudice  wcakon  against  the  religion 
of  Jcliovah. 

Outwardly  he  was  widcly  succcssful.  The  vaunt  of  Jose- 
phus,  that  thcro  was  '*  no  city,  Groek  or  barbarian,"  where  tho 
Jewish  Sàbbath  with  its.  "  lighting  ôf  lamps  "  was  "  not  ob- 
servcd,"^  is  confirmed  by  the  rage  of  Sencea,  that  "tho 
(Sabbath)  usage  of  that  moat  vilUinous  race  pcrvados  ail 
lauds,"  and  that  ^'  the  vanquished  givo  laws  to  tlie  victors."  ^ 
"  Let  us  pfohibit  lighting  candies  on  Sabbath.'*  *^ 

^'  Something  with  me,  would  yen,"  of  a  friend,  asks  Horace  ? 
"  Yes.  luit  it  is^  the  Sabbath  ;  would  you  affront  the  Jews?  " 
^'  No  religion  of  mine,  thoirs,"  replies  tl)e  poet.  Rosponse  of 
Uie  other,  "  to  me  it  is  ;  I  am  ono  of  the  many  ;  pardon  me  ; 
anothcr  time."*^ 

Ât   Rhodes,  Diogenes,  grammarian,  gave  lectures  "  every 

«  Smith*8  Biblicnl  Dictionwy,  Prosélytes. 

»  Against  Apion,  B.  îi.  40.  <«  Lecky V  Europenn  Moml»,  i  248  note  a. 

^Seneca,  as  quoted  by  Uuidekoper  tn  bis  **  Judaisni  at  Kome,'*  228. 

«Satires  I.  ».  r^  1 
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Sftbbatli  doy."  Corning  hto,  Empcrôr  Tibcrîns  îs  biddcn 
rotuni  "  tho  scventb  day.^  Imporially,  Roinnn,  în  race  aiid 
sympatby,  Rhodes  was  Grcck.  And,  donbticss,  as  at  Rhodes, 
thron<>h  ihc  Groek  citics  of  Asia  prcvailvîd  overy  whoro  tho 
Sabbath,  a  boiTow  froin  tho  Jcws. 

Asido  froin  tlio  local  *'  rites  and  cercmon'cs,'*  says  Tacîtns, 
"their  othcr  institutions  (though)  taînted  with  cxcc.ablc  kr.av- 
cry^  havo  bccn  cxtcnsîvcly  adoptcd."  Ilis  anger  ut  tlieir 
ubiqnity  stamps  tho  seal  of  a  foc  on  it  as  Tact. 

Loss  visible  than  bis  institutions,  secrctly  spread  every 
where  tho  central  idca  of  the  religion  of  the  Jew. 

As  ho  had  interpenetrated  tho  customs  of  the  Gentiles  with 
his  Sabbath,  so  had  lie  lined-  their  disintegrating  idolatrioB 
with  his  monotheism. 

Tiie  yprightly  gols  of  Greeco  were  dead.  Their  clumsy 
parodies,  at  Rome  ofTicially  paraded  by  the  State,  to  ail  but  the 
groundlings  wore  pnppots  in  a  farce.  Every  where  thought- 
fui  men  were  on  watch  for  a  religion  at  once  of  révérence  and 
roason. 

To  their  want  one  sole  God,  Creator  and  Providence  of  tho 
Universe,  ofTered  Himself  in  the  religion  of  the  Jew.  And  be* 
fore  its  offshoot,  Christianity,  came  into  notice,  it  had  bogun  to 
oecupy  the  minds  ot  multitudoB. 

In  high  places  at  Rome  its  early  conversions  were  not  cred- 
itable.  Never  was  itsclf  creditablp  any  where  when  its  mono- 
theism was  grasped  by  superstition  barely  as  a  dogma. 

Ofsuch  récipients  of  it,  highest  in  rank  (about  64  A.D.) 
was  Poppea,  first,  wanton,  next,  wife,  of  Nero.^.  Vile  but 
beautifui,  she  charmed  Nero  intofavors  for  the  Jews.^  José- 
phus  ^^  roceived  costly  présents  from  Poppea."  He  calls  her^^a 
religions  woman,"  otherwise  a  Jewess.  He  had  speech  of  lier 
tlirough  Alituru8,a  comedian,  by  profession  infamous,^^  a  min- 
ion  of  Nero,  and  by  birtli  a  Jew. 

4  Snetonia^,  '*  Tiberins  **  xxxiL  ««  Hîstory  ▼.  6.  BohD  268. 

M  TficitMS  AniiaU,  xlii.  46.  Bohn  344. 

««Jo«ephu8  ''  Life**  iii.  2;  Aiitiquities  xzTiii.  H. 

^f  **  Publie  opiuion  branded  actors  os  infamout.*'   Lcckj's  Rationnlism  in  Europe,  ti. 


287. 
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Caracalla  (211  A.D.)  is  said  to  hâve  buon  sucklod  by  a  Jewish 
nnrso.  And  tlie  beastly  Hcliogabaliis  (219  A.D.)  hatod  pork» 
and  Iiad  "  roccived  tlio  sigii  of  circuracîmon."  ^. 

Maiiy  8ucli  convorts  iii  low  places  as  iii  liigli,  followed  tlie  re- 
cruiting  drums  of  the  baser  serjeants  of  tho  Jew,  afleoted  some 
of  liis  observances,  and  mobbod  to  liis  standard  whoii  pitclied, 
as  ofteu  it  was  by  his  faiiatics,  as  the  naked  syinbol  of  an  un- 
fraitfiil  monothcism.  For  so,  it  was  but  riddance  frotû  fear  of 
tho  gods,  and  incant  atheism  and  looseness  of  life. 

Bnt  when,  not  as  soothsayer,  imposter,  e.xorcist,^  but  npos- 
tie,  himsclf  exemplified  his  idea  ot  tho  Godhead  by  its  attend- 
ant moralities,  fail  he  inight  to  poi*suade  prosélytes  to  the  feet 
of  his  Suprême,  but  f ;il  li  i  could  not  to  pei*suade  sincère  men 
to  res|>ect,  ii  only  from  a  distance,  a  faith  whoso  Divine,  he  ro- 
âected  in  his  huraan,  righteousncss. 

No  couvert  to  Judaism  surely  was  Julius  Cs&sar.  But  ho 
had  tested,  what  Tacitus  at  his  bitterest,  concèdes,  the  ^^  faith 
inviolably  obscrved  "  by  the  Jew.*®  And  despite  grudge  of 
Oreck  and  Roman  priesthood,  Cœsar  insistod  that  in  Rome 
itsolf  there  sliould  be  equnl  security  for  tlie  worship  of  the 
Jew  as  for  that  of  Gi*ccce  and  Italy." 

Sucli  was  his  admiration  of  true  Judaism,  that  in  his  pri- 
vate  chapel,  among  images  of  other  benefactors  of  mankiud, 
the  good  Alexander  Sevcrus  (222  A.D.-28/>)  reared  ono  to 
Abraham,  and  so  protected  the  privilèges  of  his  descendants 
that  their  effusiveness  blessed  liim  as  Father  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. Adulation  this  ?  No.  The  natural  exaggeration 
of  gratitude. 

For,  except  gleams  of  grâce  to  them  as  parasites  at  the  Pal- 
ace, since  the  ruin  of  their  Capital  by  Titus,  the  dégradation 
of  more  than  a  hundrcd  and  fifty  years  had  been  grinding 
despair  into  the  soûls  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  when  sud- 
denly  an  Emperor  ot  Rome  consecratcs  tlie  majesty  of  ttieir 

M  TliiSf  possibly,  however,  as  piiest  of  tho  Syrinn  Bun  god,  Qoliogabalus,  whose  naina 
he  MftnmedL    Milnian*»  History  of  the  Jew»,  ii.  483,  484 

M  Of  the  low  JewA  of  Rome  snys  .luveiml,  "  for  the  minntest  corn  Jewi  will  sc!I  jon 
anv  drenm  yon  ple:i$e.''  Satire  vi.  p.  60,  Bolin.  At  Rome  *'  tho  Jews  became  the 
princiual  exorci*t«."    Lccky,  Europeau  MoraN,  i.  404. 

»  Mcrlvaiee  Rome,  vi.  204  »i  Milmau*»  Ulstory  of  ti;e  Jews,  n/lB4^  ^^T^ 
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great  forefather  and  throws  the  œgis  of  Rome  in  front  of  their 
religion. 

True  that  in  the  impérial  oratory,  on  par  with  Abraham  stood 
Appoloniiis  of  Tyana,  Pythagorean  heathen,  and  the  Jew's 
arch  heretic,  Jésus  Christ.  True,  again,  that,  confirming  the 
religious  privilèges  of  tlie  Jew,  the  impartial  Emporor  con- 
firmcd  also  those  of  the  heathen,  and  worse,  the  Christian. 
And  still  farther  true  was  il,  that  like  his  circumeiBed  prede- 
cessor,  Severus  had  bcen  priest  of  the  Syrian  sun  god  Helio- 
gabalus,  nor  ever  ostensibly  was  other  than  heatlien. 

But  under  his  sigh  of  relief  from  oppression  sank  out  of 
sight  for  a  while  the  bitterest  antipathies  of  the  Jew.  And 
unless  against  his  slumbering  aversion  to  the  Gentile,  heath- 
en, or  specially  Christian,  rubbed  too  roughly,  he,  once  vaunt- 
ing  himself  the  spiritual  paragon  of  mankind,  was  content  to- 
cower  in  equality  of  clientship  with  those  hitherto  under  foot 
of  hishaughtiness.  A,  G.  Laurie. 


Article  X. 

The  Résurrection  of  the  Dead  ;  or  an  Exegesù  of  Portions  of 
the  l^th  of  L  Corrinthians 

PART  II. 

Prom  the  point  in  this  chapter  to  which  we  arrived,  in  our 
former  article,  verse  28  to  verse  35,  nothing  is  saîd  by  the  au- 
thor  that  can  be  of  any  service  to  us  în  our  inquiry  concern- 
ing  the  résurrection,  as  presented  in  this  part  of  Paul's  writ- 
iiigs.  We  will,  therefore,  pass  over  this  portion  of  the  chapter 
withoyt  remark. 

Having  given  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  résurrection,  the  apostle  puts  the  rest  of  what  he  lias  to 
say  into  an  answer  to  a  question  or  questions,  which  he  sup- 
poses some  one  to  ask. 
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But  8ome  one  will  sat/j  How  are  the^dead  raised  f  and  with 
what  manner  of  hody  do  they  corne?  35. 

I.  It  is  generally  thouglit  that  tbis'passage  contains  essen- 
tially  but  one  question,  as  if  the  two  clauses  related  to  one  and 
the  same  proeess.  With  tins  view,  to  bc  raised  and  to  corne 
arc  the  same  idea.  This  opinion  we  do  not  accept.  To  one 
in  this  world,  the  résurrection  is  not  coming,  but  going,  Had 
the  author  been  in  the  résurrection  stale,  and  been  writing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  that  world,  the  questions  would  hâve 
been  proper  ones.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with 
what  manner  of  body  do  they  corne  ?  But  as  the  author  re- 
sided  on  the  earth,  and  was  writing  for  the  benefitofhis 
earthly  brethron,  he  must  hâve  intended  by  being  raised  an 
action  in  one  direction,  and  by  comiru/,  an  action  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  It  is  not  difficult,  we  think,  to  ascertain  what 
two  actions  or  processes  are  hère  meant. 

Jésus  said  to  his  apostles,  that  he  was  going  away  to  pré- 
pare a  place  for  them,  and  would  corne  again  to  reçoive  them 
to  himself  ;  that  where  he  was  there  they  might  be  also.  In 
this  very  chapter  Paul  had  referred  to  this  coming  of  Christ. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  he  says,  '*  shall  be  raade  alive,"  or 
raised  from  the  dead,  "  at  lus  coming."  This  coming  is  at  the 
hour  of  their  death  ;  and  that,  therefore,  is  the  time  of  their 
re^îurrection.  Paul  believed  and  taught  tlmt  Jésus  would  not 
be  alonc  when  he  came  for  his  disciples  ;  that  his  saints  would 
be  with  him,  1  Thess.  iii.  13.  In  another  place  he  says  that 
the  dead,  God  will  brîng  with  Jésus,  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  This 
may  be  only  an  inference  of  Paul  from  the  words  of  Jésus, 
relating  to  another  subject,  namely,  that  he  would  come  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  toith  his  angels  ;  or  it  may  be  that  he 
had  received  direct  instructions  on  this  subject.  If  the  saints 
are  to  come  with  Christ,  the  interrogator  in  the  passage  before 
us  would  like  to  ask,  With  what  manner  of  body  do  they 
come  ?  He  assumes  that  they  will  hâve  entered  the  body 
which  they  are  to  occupy  forever,  and  will  come  with  it.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  implies  a  préviens  résurrection,  which 
could  only  be  coïncident  with  the  coming  of  Christ  for  his  dis- 
ciples, namely,  at  death.  ^  , 
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Tins  view  is  confirmod  bj  ilie  tcochinfi;  of  tliis  samo  apostlo 
in  2  Cof.  V.  1-8,  whcro  ho  soys,  tho  cartlily  tabcniaclo  îb  dis- 
aolvod  and  tlic  Iiouso  that  is  of  bcavoii  assumcd  at  tho  samo 
momoiit,  that  is,  at  doath.  He  says,  too,  that  in  tho  oarthlj 
body  wo  aro  absent  from  tho  Lord  ;  but  that  boing  absent 
froin  tho  body  wo  are  présent  with  tho  Lord  ;  and  this  last 
iinplics  that  wo  aro  clothod  npon  with  the  iiuniortal  robos. 
Onr  being  with  tho  Lord  is  tho  promise  of  Josus  that  ho  will 
tako  us  to  himsoir,  that  whore  lie  is,  thero  wo  niny  bo  aisb. 

Wo  concludo  that  tho  verso  wo  aro  considering  relates  to 
two  proeesses,  first,  tho  restirrcction,  and  second,  wliat  is  sr.p* 
posed  to  tako  place  with  soino,  after  they  havo  ontorod  on  tho 
résurrection  state.  '^  IIow  aro  tho  dead  rai»ed  ?  "  What  is 
tho  nature  of  the  cliangc  which  they  oxperienco  in  going  Troin 
this  world  to  tho  next  ?  And  when  Jésus  and  his  saints  como, 
according  to  his  promiso,  to  tako  his  disciples  to  tho  place 
propared  for  thoin,  '^  with  what  munnor  of  body  do  they 
corne  ?  "  Tliis  meaning  is  consistent  in  itself,  and  the  intor- 
pretation  agrées  perfectly  with  what  the  samo  author  ieaclios 
in  other  places. 

II.  If  wo  foUow  Paul  in  onr  notice  of  this  language,  wo 
shall  take  up  tho  last  question  before  wq  do  tho  firsU  namely, 
with  what  manner  of  body  do  they  corne  ?  This  shows  us 
plainly  that  the  character  of  the  résurrection  body  was  a  mat- 
ter  of  deep  interest  thon,  as  it  lias  heen  ever  since.  Then, 
(rom  the  way  the  author  takes  the  subject  up,  it  is  plain  that 
some  thought  the  future  or  résurrection  body  would  be  the 
same  which  we  now  hâve.  He  certainly  discards  this  idea,  which 
he  would  not  hâve  done  if  nobody  l.ad  held  it.  This  theory 
is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  continuons  résurrection, 
and  makes  it  altogether  a  future  event.  We  are  very  confi- 
dent Paurs  doctrine  is  the  continuous  or  progressive  résur- 
rection. Such,  too,  is  the  teaching  of  Jésus  to  the  Sadducees. 
Ho  says  that  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were 
raised  before  the  trmo  of  Moses.  We  can  tliink  of  no  point  of 
lime  so  snitable  as  the  moment  of  thoir  death.  That  was  bo- 
ing "  gathercd  to  their  fathcrs." 
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No  0116  seems  to  hâve  lield  to  a  future  life  without  a  future 
body.  No  question  is  asked  involving  that  idea.  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  hâve  been,  wliether  the  future  body  would 
be  physical  or  spiritual. 

Thoufoolish  one^  that  which  thou  thyêelfBoweèty  i%  not  quickenedj 
■except  it  die  ;  and  that  which  thou  sowesty  thou  sowest  not  the  body 
that  shall  be^  but  a  bare  grain^  it  may  chance  of  wheatj  or  of 
some  other  hind  ;  but  God  giveth  it  a  body^  even  as  it  pleased 
him^  and  to  each  seed  a  body  of  its  ovm^  Z^-66. 

The  epithet,  "  thou  foolish  one,"  (^aphrôn  aqiQm,')  which 
Paul  applies  to  his  supposedinterrogator,  looks  to  us  uncivil, 
not  to  say  abusive.  At  the  same  tiine,  if  thero  is  any  thing 
reproacliful  or  discourteous  in  it,  there  was  no  one  to  take 
offence.  Tlie  words  are  those  of  Paul  ;  and  if  any  one  of 
thera  is  not  the  beat  that  could  hâve  been  employed,  he  is 
alone  to  blâme.  The  literal  sensé  of  aphrôn  is  unwise,  from  a 
négative,  and  phren  the  mind.  Jésus  had  used  the  word  and 
applied  it  to  the  learned  Pharisees  ;  and  Paul  liad  applied  it 
to  himself,  and  claimed  the  indulgence  oi  his  brethren  in 
boasting  a  little,  as  he  calls  it,  on  that  ground.  See  Lukc  xi. 
40;  2  Cor.  xi.  lt),19. 

III.  The  comprehensive  character  of  the  question,  ffow 
are  the  dead  raisedf  is  an  important  point  in  this  discussion. 
It  is  a  commou  practice  of  a  certain  class  of  interprcters  to 
assume  that  ail  the  apostle  says  about  the  résurrection  in  this 
chapter  applies  to  the  righteous.  It  is  very  plain  that  those 
who  tako  this  ground,  look  upon  the  apostle's  description  ol 
the  résurrection  state  as  indicative  of  an  exalted  condition 
of  glory  and  felicity  that  can  belong  to  none  but  tl)e  righteous. 
That  this  condition  belongs  only  to  the  righteous  we  gladly 
admit.  And  hence,  when  we  find  conclusive  proof  that  it  is 
a  condition  designed  for  ail  men,  we  are  driven  îrresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  ail  men  will  be  righteous  in  the  immor- 
tal  world.  We  use  the  word  irresiëtibly^  because  we  doubt  not 
that  some  do,  as  we  once  did,  resist  this  conclusion  with  ail 
their  might,  instead  of  accepting  it  joyfuUy,  as  we  might 
expect. 
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Corning  back  to  tlie  question,  How  are  the  dead  raised  ? 
What  évidence  is  thero  hère  tliat  the  question  concerns  only  a 
part  of  the  dead  ?  The  dead.  Does  this  mean  the  Christian 
dead  ?  the  righteous  dead  ?  Nay,  surely.  No  such  idea  is 
conveyed  hère.  That  the  dead  are  rigliteous  ;  or,  if  not  at 
the  moment  of  death,  will  be  soraetime,  we  do  not  doubtj; 
and  the  proof  is  abundant,  (and  we  need  not  go  ont  of  this 
chapter  for  it)  ;  but  notliin^  of  this  is  in  the  question,  How 
are  the  dead  raised  ?  If  Paul  rcfcrs  to  this  inquiry  by  de- 
scribing  the  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  dead  only,  then  he 
has  asked  a  question  which  he  does  not  answer  :  or  he  has 
asked  one  question  and  answered  another.  The  truth  is,  the 
question  concerns  the  deady  all  th^s  dead,  and  the  answer  of 
Paul  covers  the  same  ground  —  not  more,  for  that  is  impossi- 
ble —  not  less,  for  that  would  be  to  stultify  himself. 

rV.  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickeyted^  except  it  dU. 
The  term  thyself  which  the  late  revisers  havo  found  in  the 
Oreek  text,  and  hâve  inserted  in  their  version,  does  not  seem 
to  add  anything  to  the  sensé  of  the  passage  If  it  conveys 
any  sensé  at  all  it  is  a  sensé  surely  not  intonded,  namely,  that 
there  may  be  a  différence  between  the  sowing  of  the  one  dcs- 
ignated  "  thou  thyself,"  and  of  somebody  else.  Our  décision 
is  prompt,  that  "  thyself"  does  not  belong  hero.  It  takes  a 
large  number  of  yeaè^  on  the  part  of  "  manuscripts,  versions 
and  fatlicrs,"  to  vote  down  a  single  nay  uttered  by  the  passage 
itself. 

To  quicken^  in  this  passage,  is  the  same  asto  make  alive^  in 
some  others,  being  the  same  original  word.  See  verse  22.  It 
is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  one  niust  die,  before  he  can 
be  raised  out  of  a  statc  of  death.  It  follows  then,  that  a  uni- 
versal  résurrection  implies  a  universal  dissolution.  Paul  sa/s, 
that  "  in  Adam  all  die,"  before  ho  says,  "  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  That  all  must  die  in  order  to  be  quickened, 
is  a  truism,  which  the  apostle  utters  for  other  reasons,  per- 
haps,  than  what  appear  in  the  context.  Some  may  then  hâve 
held,  as  some  do  now,  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  went  to  heaven 
withottt  dying  ;  and  many  now  hold,  and  appeal  to  this  very 
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chapter  for  proof,  tliat  ail  will  uot  die,  but  some  will  be  caught 
up,  and  fitted  for  heaven,  without  sufifering  the  pangs  ofdeath. 
AU  this  is  swept  awaj  by  thèse  few  words  of  Paul,  The  seed  is 
not  quickenedy  except  it  die. 

An  infidel  writer  (Taylor,  in  bis  "  Diegesis,"  wc  think,) 
bas  said,  "Tbou  fool,  Paul,  tbat  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened,  if  it  die."     But  Paul  is  rigbt  aftcr  ail.     He  does 
not  speak  pbilosopbically  ;  but 'uses  the  coin  mon  parlance,  ac- 
cording  to  which,  the  seed  dies,  when  the  outer  coveriug  or 
pericarp  dissolves,  and  helps  to  nourish  the  gerin,  and  causes 
it  to  grow  up  into  a  new  plant.     According  to  the  saiu:^  par- 
lance,  or  modus  loquendi^  a  man  dies,  when  the  body  rctiM'ns 
to  the  dust  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.    Those 
who  believe  that  the  spirit  does  not  die  with  the  body,adopt  this 
form  of  speech,  as  much  as  those  who  believe  it  does.     When 
we  wish  to  say,  The  sun  rises^  we  say  so,  in  those  words.     We 
never  think  that  we  are  convoying  a  false  impression,  and 
ought  to  say,  '^  The  earth  turns   on  ils  axis,  and  makes  the 
sun  appear  to  rise,  when  it  does  not."     This  would  convey  a^ 
false  impression  to  most  people  ;  and  they  would  say  at  once^ 
that  we  deny  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  and  this  would  be  true,. 
in  one  sensé. 

Had  Paul,  instead  of  using  popular  languagc,  said,  "The- 
seed,  which  thou  sowest  cannot  grow  up  into  a  new  plant,, 
unless  it  bave  a  living  gerni  within,  and  is  placed  in  the  earth,. 
where  that  part  of  the  seed  which  enfolds  the  germ,  shall 
dissolve,  so  as  to  allow  the  living  principle  to  be  developed 
into  a  new  plant,"  he  might  hâve  corne  nearer  the  exact  truth  ;; 
but  the  idea  he  wished  to  convey,  would  hâve  been  less  dis- 
tinct, in  most  minds,  than  it  is,  with  ihe  words  he  now  era- 
ploys.  In  either  case,  the  same  idea  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  résurrection,  without  death,  would  bave  been  conveyed.. 
The  simplest  form  of  words,  for  conveying  Paul's  idea  of  the 
résurrection,  would  be,  perhaps,  that  the  soûl  passes  ont  of 
one  body  into  another  —  ont  of  a  mortal,  into  a  spiritual  and 
immortal  body.  In  strictness,  ail  the  apostle  asserts  in  the 
words  before  us,  îb,  that  we  must  hâve  the  first,  before  we  eau 
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enter  the  last.  Tliis  was  as  true  of  Enoch  and  Elijaii  and 
of  Jésus  Christ,  as  of  ail  otiiers. 

Y.  The  figure  of  the  seed  will  help  us  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  language  brought  into  our  first  article  as  well  as  the  prés- 
ent. There  is  nothiug  that  can  inake  a  subject  so  plain,  as  a 
suitable  figure  ;  and  tiiero  is  no  figure  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
range  of  nature,  better  adapted  to  our  présent  subject,  thau 
that  of  the  seed  ;  and  we  may  seloct  for  our  purposo,  "  wheat, 
or  some  other  grain."  "  By  man  is  death  ;  by  man  also  is 
the  résurrection  of  the  dead,"  says  Paul.  The  compound  na- 
ture of  man,  as  expressed  in  this  passage,  has  its  likeness  in 
the  '  seed,  By  the  seed  is  death  ;  by  the  seed  is  also  the 
quickcning  inîo  uew  life.  One  part  of  the  seed  stands  for  one 
of  thèse  ideas  ;  and  another  part  stands  for  the  other  : 
the  outer  and  visible  part  of  the  seed,  for  death  ;  the  in- 
ner  and  invisible  life,  for  the  résurrection.  The  nature  of 
the  résurrection,  too,  is  hère  obvions.  The  living  germ 
passes  ont  of  the  old  body  into  a  new  one.  This  is  its 
résurrection. 

'*  In  Adam  ail  die  ;  in  Christ  shall  ail  be  made  alive."  So 
ail  secds  die  ;  and  so  likewise  are  ail  seeds  made  alive.  One 
of  thèse  things  pertains  to  the  body  of  tlje  seed  ;  the  other  to 
the  soûl. 

VI.  Thou  sowest  not  the  body  that  shall  be,  This  is  spoken 
of  the  seed  ;  but  for  the  reason  only,  that  the  same  is  true  of 
man.  How,  then,  we  would  ask,  in  ail  earnestness,  can  any 
one  claim  that  the  body  which  we  now  hâve,  will  be  tlie  rési- 
dence of  the  souI  in  the  résurrection  ?  No  one  that  does  not 
shut  his  eyes  can  help  seeing,  that  Paul  conderans  this  doc- 
trine in  unmistakable  terms. 

Let  the  reader  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  reasonableness 
of  Paul's  doctrine.  In  the  présent  world  we  are  furnished 
with  bodies  adapted  to  this  state  of  existence.  Hère  is  found 
the  nourishment,  which  thèse  bodies  require  ;  hère,  too,  are 
the  materials  that  can  be  wrought  into  clothiug  ;  and  others, 
that  can,  by  the  genius  and  hands  of  men,  be  converted  into 
dwelling  places,  and  other  structures  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
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venience  of  men.  Our  nitiire  home  of  the  soûl,  is  called  spir- 
itual ;  and  Paul  says  our  bodies  tliere  will  be  spiritual.  Tliis 
is  reasonablc. 

A  bare  grain^  tliat  is,  tliou  sowest  a  bare  grain.  It  may 
chance  of  wheat  or  of  some  other  kind.  No  raatter  wbicli  we 
take  for  illustration,  is  tlie  meaning.  Honce  the  apostle  gives 
no  prcfercnce,  but  speaks  only  of  the  Beed,  We  sow  the  ker- 
nel. This  is  ail  we  do  ;  God  dôes  the  rest.  He  gives  the 
new  body  ;  and  Professor  Hitchcock  adds,  that  the  body  which 
God  gives,  though  not  the  saine,  iè  preciaely  like  the  one  that 
was  dcposited  in  the  ground.  Hence  ho  argues,  that,  though 
the  résurrection  body  will  not  be  the  same,  which  we  hâve 
herc,  it  will  be  exactly  like  it.  He  saw  the  utter  foUy  of  try- 
ing  to  niake  the  apostle  toach  tlic  cominon  doctrine.  He, 
saw,  too,  no  doubt,  some  ol  the  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  this 
doctrine.  Thèse  are  insuperable  ;  and  they  will  readily  sug- 
gest  themselves  to  ail  minds  open  to  conviction.*  But  in  the 
affirmation,  that  the  résurrection  body  is  precisely  like  the 
présent,  be  thought  Paul  was  on  his  side.  The  ground  of  bis 
mistake  is  in  the  supposition  tliat  Paul  uses  the  seed  for  ar- 
gument, and  not  merely  for  illustration. 

Paul  reasoned  from  analogy  ;  but  he  knew  how  far  he  could 
safely  reasou  in  this  way  ;  and  stopped  without  making  any 
mistako<.  Others  reason  from  anulogy  ;  but  they  go  too  far, 
and  fall  into  gross  errors.  The  apostle  did  not  use  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  seed,  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  our  future  bodies 
willbe  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  présent  becnuse 
tho  seed  produces  its  exact  kind. 

But  wliat  Paul  failed  to  do.  Prof.  Hitchcock  lias  doue.  Sup- 
pose, then,  we  take  up  the  same  reasoning  from  analogy,  and 
go  a  little  beyond  the  Professor.  ^^  The  seed  that  is  produced 
is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  secfl  that  produces 
it,"  says  Prof.  Hitchcock.  Now  we  say,  that  the  same  mate- 
rials, so  far  as  they  are  the  same,  must  be  equally  subject  to 
decay,  and  equally  capable  of  reproduction.  Paul  says,  the 
wheat  seed  may  be  used  to  illustrate  our  subject.  The  wheat 
produced  is  as  subject  to  decay,  as  that  which  prodijices  it^ 
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How  then  can  it  stand  for  an  immortal  body,  tliat  can  not  do- 
cay?  Again,  the  seed  produced  can  be  sown  and  produce 
again.  Nay,  one  seed  will  produce  tbirty^sisty  or  a  hundred. 
With  such  analogies  as  thèse,  we  may  find  a  hundred  bodies 
in  the  future  lifc,  awaiting  one  soûl  !  We  may  fînd  ail  thèse 
bodies  as  subject  to  decay  as  the  présent  one.  We  may  find 
ourselves  as  capable  of  reproduction  as  we  are  now. 

This  is  what  cornes  from  analogical  reasoning,  without  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  exact  limit8,within  whîch  itshould  he  con- 
iined.  Paul  does  not  infer  the  future  bodies  of  men  from  analo- 
gy,  but  says  that  this  will  bc  determined  by  tlio  pleasure  of  Ood. 
If  your  future  condition  and  surroundings  were  to  be  like  the 
présent,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pleasure 
of  God  would  assign  us  other  bodies  similar  to  the  présent  ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  sucli  would  be  best  for  us.  But  that 
the  future  would  be  like  the  présent,  Paul  did  not  know  ;  and 
so  he  refers  tho  matter  to  the  pleasure  of  God.  In  the  next 
place,  he  says,  God  givos  to  each  seed  a  body  of  ts  own.  This 
can  mcan  no  more  than  a  body  suited  to  its  nature.  We  may 
infer  from  tliis,  that  our  immortal  bodies  will  be  adapted  to 
our  wants.  Thèse  wants,  in  a  spiritual  and  immortal  state, 
will  be  différent  from  any  which  we  havc  now  ;  and  our  IkkI- 
ies  must  correspond.  This  he  expresses  by  saying  tliey  are 
spiritual. 

Allflesh  iê  not  the  êamefiesh  ;  but  there  is  onefleêh  of  metij 
and  another  fleêh  of  beasts^  and  another  flenh  of  birdêy  and 
another  of  fishes.  -^9. 

Hère  a^a'n  we  bave  tlie  arguntent  from  analogy.  In  sup- 
posing  the  bodies  of  men,  in  the  future  life,  to  be  différent 
from  those  they  bave  now,  Paul  reasons  from  tlie  snalogy  of 
God's  otlier  works.  As  the  diverse  animais  of  the  earth  are 
assigned  différent  éléments  and  sphères  of  action,  It  was  nec- 
essary  that  their  bodies  should  be  varions,  and  adapted  to 
their  condition  and  surroundings.  So  far,  therofore,  as  our 
future  life  will  be  différent  from  the  présent,  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect  that  God  will  give  un  bodies  unlike  those  we  now  occupy. 
He    will   at  least  consult   our  comfort  and  conveiûence,  as 
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much  as  he  does  those  of  tlie  lower  animais.  This  is  only 
reasouiiig  in  a  gênerai  way  ;  it  is  not  giving  us  anj  exact 
information  concerning  the  ^^  liouse  not  made  with  liands, 
eternal  in  tlie  heavens."  But  lie  assures  us  that  the  Tuture 
résidence  of  the  soûl  will  be  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Ood 
—  that  it  will  be  our  own,  that  is»  adapted  to  our  nature  — 
that  it  will  he  suited  to  our  condition,  like  the  bodies  of  the 
otlier  créatures  of  Ood  ;  and  we  will  add,  that  our  condition 
will  be  as  much  better  than  theirs,  ns  our  nature  is  more  no- 
ble and  exalted.  This  surely  should  satisfy  ail  rational  beings. 
But  Paul  lias  much  more  to  say  on  the  glorious  prospect 
before  us. 

There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial  ;  but  the 
glqry  of  the  celestial  is  one  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is 
another.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moonj  and  another  glory  of  the  stars  ;  for  one  star  differethfrom 
another  star  in  glory ^  40,  41. 

VII.  The  référence  to  the  différent  classes  of  animais  (în- 
cluding  man  as  an  animal)  had  in  view  the  différence  between 
the  bodies  of  men  hère,  and  their  bodies  hereafter.  But 
the  présent  quotation  is  to  show  that  the  glory  of  the  résurrec- 
tion State  is  greater  than  that  of  the  présent.  Hère,  too,  the 
analogical  argument  is  employed.  The  apostle  first  makes  a 
gênerai  référence  to  the  heavenly  or  celestial  l)odies,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  terrestrial.  He  then  names  the  former,  the 
Sun,  môon  and  stars.  The  gênerai  référence  authorizes  the 
belief  that  our  future  abode  will  be  far  more  glorious  than  the 
présent.  AU  the  heavenly  bodies  hère  represent  the  future 
condition  of  mankind.  Whcn,  therefore,  thèse  heavenly  bodies 
are  expressly  spoken  of  as  differing  in  glory,  the  natural  in* 
fercnce  is,  that  the  future  is  diverse,  as  well  as  the  présent, 
thougli  far  more  glorious.  This  inference  can  be  set  aside, 
only  by  showing,  that  the  apostle  did  not  make  a  proper  use 
of  his  illustration.     Can  this  be  shown  ? 

The  common  opinion  of  the  foregoing  passage,  shared  by 
the  writer  till  now,  would  bave  been  abundantly  sustained,  îf 
the  last  of  the  two  verses  had  been  omitted.     When  ^e  apoa- 
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tle  uses  ail  the  heavenlj  bodies  to  represent  tlie  future,  he 
shows  clearly  tliat  the  future  îs  more  glorîous  tlmn  the  prés- 
ent. Up  to  this  point,  he  does  not  recognize  any  différence 
in  the  future  life.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  tlie  sun  has  one  glory,  the  moon  anttther,  and 
the  stars  anotlier  ;  and  adds  that  even  the  stars  are  not  ail 
alike,  he  eitlier  commîts  an  inadvertcnce,  or  he  autliorizes  the 
belief,  that  the  glory  of  ono  soûl,  in  the  immortal  world,  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  another.  Somc  will  shinc  as  the  sun  ; 
others  as  the  moon  ;  and  others  as  the  stars  ;  and  one  star 
will  differ  from  another  star  in  glory.  This  cornes  as  near  an 
infinité  variety,  as  any  possible  illustration  could  make  it. 
Our  earthly  bodies  are  so  various  that  no  two  can  be  found 
exactly  alike  —  no  two,  that  do  not  widely  differ.  This  an- 
swers  and  wise,a  beneficent  purpose,  nodoubt  ;  and  the  same 
raust  be  truc  of  the  future. 

So  aho  18  the  résurrection  of  the  dead.     It  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonor^  it  is 
raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown  in  weahness^  it  is  raised  in  power  ; 
it  is  sown   a  natural  body^  it   is  raised   a  spiritual   hody.    If 
there  is  a  natural  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.  42,  43,  44. 

The  apostle  had  dropped  the  figure  of  the  seed,  in  order  to 
introduce  other  illustrations,  that,  for  the  tîme  being,  answered 
his  purpose  better;  but  now  the  seed  cornes  into  play  again. 
When  he  says,  It  is  sown,  he  means  of  course,  The  seed  îs 
sown.  And  as,  when  he  first  mentions  the  seed,  it  stands  for 
soûl  and  body  ;  so  it  must,  now.  The  words  that  introduce 
the  above  passage  show  the  same  thing.  So  is  the  résurrection 
of  the  deaJ.  The  résurrection  of  the  dead  concerns  both  soûl 
and  body.  And  the  word  so  obliges  us  to  apply  the  illustra- 
tion that  procèdes  it  to  the  soûl  and  body  both.  The  glory 
representcd  by  the  heavenly  bodies  belongs  to  the  immortal 
state,  after  the  soûl  and  body  are  unitod.  This  shows  the 
propriety  of  the  infinité  divcrsity  of  that  state  ;  for  it  is  a  di- 
versity  of  intellect,  of  virtue,  of  disposition  and  taste  with  each 
souI,  as  wcll  as  of  the  spiritual  body,  through  which  the  souL 
acts. 
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To  tlie  end  of  tlie  89tli  verse,  the  apostle  is  speakiug  of  tbe 
lody  only  ;  and  is  answering  tlie  question,  With  what  man- 
ner  of  body  do  they  come  ?  He  then  proceeds  to  the  other 
question,  How  are  the  dead  raised  ?  But  ho  gives  us  no  clear 
illustration  of  the  change,  till  he  cornes  to  the  42d  verse,  and 
says,  "  80  also  is  the  résurrection  ef  the  dead."  How  far  back 
does  the  word  êo  require  us  to  go  ?  Evidently  to  tlie  hegin- 
uing  of  the  40th  verse.  Of  course,  in  showing  liow  the  dead 
are  raised,  Paul  will  gîve  us  more  or  less  information  about 
the  résurrection  body.  But  when  lie  says,  so  is  the  resurrec* 
tien  of  tlie  dead,  it  is  évident  tliat  he  is  now  going  to  answer 
the  first^of  the  two  questions;  though  incidentally  hc  may 
say  somethin^  that  bas  a  bearing  on  the  last. 

The  first  thing  he  says  in  answer  to  the  question,  How  are 
the  dead  raised  ?  is,  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in 
incorruption."  This  con tains  nothing  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  seed.  The  corruption,  in  which  the  seed  is  sown,  be- 
longs  to  the  soil,  and  not  to  the  seed,  se  tai  as  this  passage 
informs  us.  In  like  manncr,  the  incorruption  in  which  the 
seed  is  raised,  belongs,  not  to  the  seed  but  to  the  ncw 
life.  We  may  readily  infer,  that  whcn  the  seed  séparâtes 
in  the  ground  ;  and  a  part  of  it  remains  ;  and  another  part 
rises  into  a  new  life,  each  '*  follows  its  aflSnity  ;  "  the  first 
mingling  with  the  surrounding  corruption  ;  the  other  seeking 
the  incorniption  of  a  new  life.  What  we  bave  said,  on  this 
first  particular,  will  enable  us  to  treat  the  others  more  briefly* 

The  dishonor  and  glory  next  mentioned  belong,  the  first 
to  the  soil,  and  the  second  to  the  future  lifeof  the  seed.  But 
let  it  be  ob8?rved,  that  the  dishonor  does  not  dénote  absolute* 
dishonor,  but  a  lesser  glory  ;  for  the  apostle  had  said  before, 
"  Tlie  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one  ;  and  the  ghry  of  the  terres» 
trial  is  another."  Thcre  is  a  glory  of  the  stars  ;  and  is  not 
the  earth  a  star  ?  Dishonor  belongs  to  the  earth,  and  must 
therofore  be  a  lesser  glory  ;  while  the  glory  in  which  the  seed 
is  raised,  is  a  greater  glory. 

The  weakness  and  power  come  next.  **  The  fiold  Va  the 
world,"  in  which  the  seed  is  sown.     There  is  no  référence  tfv 
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tlie  grave^  în  whîch  the  body  is  buried  ;  but  the  corruption, 
dishonor  and  weakness  belong  to  the  world.  It  is  through 
weakness  of  intellect,  tliat  many  errors  exîst.  It  is  through 
weakness  of  conscience,  that  sins  are  multipHcd.  Itis  through 
weakness  of  heart,  that  many  noble  sclietnes  prove  al)ortîve. 
Ali  this  is  excluded  from  that  condition  into  which  the  seed  is 
raised. 

The  natural  body  and  tlie  spiritual  l>ody  présent  jçreat  dit 
ficulties  to  many  expounders.  We  propose  to  remove  thèse, 
by  a  différent  rendering.  There  is  no  pronoun  it^  in  the  ren- 
dering,  "  It  is  sown  ;  "  but  it  became  necessary  from  the  fact, 
that  tlie  verb  i%  soum  lias  no  otiier  subject  ;  ovcry  one  of  the 
Douns  that  foUow  tins  verb,  being  in  an  oblique  case,  and  gov- 
erned  by  tlio  propsition  in.  (jtv)  But  wlien  we  corne  to  the 
passage,  '^  It  is  sown  a  natural  liody  ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body,"  the  pronoun  it  ceases  to  be  a  necessity,  and  becomes 
absurd.  Let  us  see.  The  pronoun  becomes  unnecessary,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  verb  lias  another  subject.  This  is  body. 
The  rendering  should  ho,  Tho  natural  body  is  sown  ;  the  spir- 
itual body  is  raised.  if  we  use  the  otlier  form,  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  we  use  a  contradiction.  We  say  it,  (ilie  seed, 
the  whole  seed)  is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  while  this  natural 
body  isonly  a  part  of  the  seed.  The  next  sentence  is  equally 
contradictory.  It  asserts  that  the  seed  is  raised  ;  and  then 
that  only  a  part  is  raised  ;  for  the  spiritual  body  is  only  a  part. 

The  passage,  uow  liefore  us,  was  designed  to  inake  plain  ail 
that  went  l>efore,  concerning  sowing  and  raising  the  seed.  It 
«ays,  The  natural  body  is  sown  ;  the  spiritual  l>ody  is  raised. 
Not  80  the  soûl  of  the  seed  —  that  is  sown  and  the  same  is 
raised.  That  is  first  in  the  natural  body  ;  and  then  in  the 
«piritual  body.  The  man  who  reads  this  illustration  of  the 
apostle,  and  especially  with  our  improved  rendering,  and  does 
not  see  that  the  soûl  passes  out  of  the  natural  b  )dy  into  the 
spiritual,  in  the  process  of  the  résurrection,  must  be  very  stu- 
pid,  or  suffering  ^' judicial  blindness." 

The  last  sentence  of  our  last  quotation  begins  with  an  if — 
If  there  is  a  natural  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.     We 
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do  not  know  what  anthorities  for  this  word  if  the  révisera 
may  hâve  discovered.  Doubtless  they  became  satisfied,  that 
the  word  was  genuine.  In  Tittmann  the  word  is  given  as  a 
various  reading  ;  but  he  does  not  put  it  in  the  text.  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  Westcott  and  Hort,  sustain  the  {f.  It  adds 
something  to  the  emphasis  of  the  assertion,  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  body. 

Vni.  It  will  be  seen  timt  in  the  passage  now  before  us, 
every  verb  is  in  the  présent  tense.  So  w  the  résurrection  ;  it 
i»  sown  ;  it  i%  raised,  four  tiuies  rcpeated.  There  %%  a  natural 
body  ;  there  ù  a  spiritual  body.  We  hâve  had  the  same  form 
repeatedly  ;  and  we  shall  fîud  it  ofteii  in  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter.  This  is  exceednigly  propor,  if  the  résurrection  is  a  con- 
tinuons and  progressive  work.  But  if  it  is  ail  future  and  simul- 
taneous,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  tins  usage. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  questions,  which  the  apostle  is  an- 
swering,  How  are  the  dead  raisedf  With  what  body  df  they 
corne  f  If  one  would  like  to  know  how  we  account  for  those 
instances  in  which  the  future  term  is  etnployed,  our  reply  is, 
first,  that  such  instances  are  coinparatively  few  ;  and,  next, 
when  they  do  occur,  they  relate  to  the  living,  whose  résurrec- 
tion is  future,  because  their  death  is  so  ;  or  they  relate  to  ail 
mankind  including  the  living.  In  some  instances  the  trans- 
later gives  a  future  tense,  when  the  original  is  not  future. 
Luke  XX.  85  is  a  notable  example.  See  king  James'  version. 
The  late  révisera  hâve  changed  the  tense. 

W.  a.  Manley,  D.D. 

*0ne  Sound  arguiDent  is  as  good  as  a  thoasand  We  will  ;iT6  one  in  the  form  of  an 
«neodote,  tho  truth  of  which  we  oan  rooch  for.  When  we  tiad  oar  résidence  in 
OaioetTille,  N.  Y.,  more  thnn  forty  years  ago,  we  knew  a  physician,  whose  name  was 
Amsden.  He  had  a  son  that  followed  the  sa  «ce  calling;  but  our  anecdote  conoenis 
the  father,  who  was  an  unbelierer,  and  not  the  son,  who  was  an  ezemplarj  Unirersa- 
tist  The  old  doctor  bad  great  respect  for  UiiîTersalism;  bat  Orthodozj  he  despised 
and  abhored  with  ail  bis  soûl.  Of  course  the  rigid  religionists  showed  their  zeal  for 
God,  bj  not  calling  him.  He  was  a  very  skilful  physician  and  surgeon.  And  thèse 
pioos  people  were  not  fo  nnxious  toleave  '*  this  wicked  world  '*  and  go  to  hearen,  but 
that,  as  a  last  resort,  they  would  send  for  <*old  Amsden.**  On  one  occasion,  one  of 
thèse  men  had  a  son,  who  had  sufTered  long  with  a  diseased  leg.  At  last  the  doctors 
sald,  it  must  be  amputated.  The  distressed  father,  who  hated  Amsden  ;  and  whom  A. 
did  not  lore  abore  measure,  finally  coni^nted  tliat  A.  mîght  be  calied.    SeTeijRl  of  thOj 
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Article  XL 
The    Oreed   Question. 

MucQ  lias  been  said,  preached  and  printed  ou  the  Groeds  of 
Ghristendoin.  The  question  is  stili  ofieu  aud  warinlj  mooted, 
whether  they  sliould  be,  or  eau  be,  altcred,  aineuded,  aud  iin- 
proved,  or  inust  reraaiu  intact,  to  be  uiade  the  test  ot  faith 
and  fellowship  for  ail  future  générations.  We  hâve  no  désire 
to  enter  the  list  of  contestants.  Able  advocates  are  enlisted 
on  ail  sides,  amply  qualiRed  and  willing  to  exhaust  wliat  ar- 
guments and  présent  what  authorities,  eau  be  found  to  sustaiu 
their  diflferering  opinions. 

Back  of  thèse  arguments  and  abovc  ail  human  authorities 
lies  tlie  more  important  question,  whether  it  were  not  wiser, 
better,  more  Christian  to  abolisli  ail  Creeds,  designed  and 
constructed  l»y  ambitions  men  and  votcd  into  authority  by 
majorities  in  councils  and  conventicles  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Civil  governments  bave  no  rights  in  such  matters. 
Although  Creeds  are  become  little  îr;ore  than  playthings  for 
some,  dead  letters  for  more,  and  subjects  of  controversy 
wherever  regarded  of  saving  importance  ;  they  are  siill  the 
basis  of  sectarian  distinctions  and  harmfui  in  many  ways. 
They  are  harmlcss  only  when  Ict  alone.  They  bave  outlivod 
their  usefulness,(if  they  ever  were  uscful,)  and  are  generally 
keptoutofsightto  beexhibited  only  on  spécial  occasions.  They 
liave  too  long  led  to  lutter  and  hateful  contentions  and  rival- 
ries,  creating  discords  and  diversions  in  churches  and  neigli- 
borhoods,  alienating  friends  and  familles,  awakening  doubts 
and  creating  difficulties  in  serious  minds  which  often  end  in 

médical  fratemity  were  in  atten<lnnce.  AU  gave  their  opinion,  that  the  limb  could  do^ 
be  Mved,  except  Ainsden.  He  said  he  had  two  reasons  for  not  talc! ng  off  the  leg. 
One  was,  that  it  could  bt  cured.  He  was  sileiit  for  a  wliile,  when  one  of  the  attending 
surgeons  reminded  him  that  lie  had  given  but  one  of  the  two  reasons,  for  not  taking 
off  tbe  leg.  That  U  uwuld  get  weU  was  very  gratifying;  but  if  he  had  another  reason^ 
they  would  like  to  hear  it.  Tlie  doctor  said  his  second  reason  was  a  very  important 
one.  The  lad  was  young  and  liis  limbs  were  smnil.  If  they  should  eut  off  the  limb 
and  bury  it;  and  the  boy  should  grow  to  be  a  man,  lie  would  présent  a  sad  appearance 
in  the  résurrection  with  a  maii's  body  and  a  boy's  leg  ! 
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unbelief,  and  lead  to  a  distriist  of  tho  sincerity  of  those  wlio 
profess  them.  They  certaîniy  bave  been  used,  whether  in- 
tended  or  not,  to  coutrol  religions  tbought,  circumscrihe  rea- 
son,  provent  free  investigation,  and  misguide  conduct,  denying 
^^  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  lias  made  ns  free,  and  entang- 
ling  in  a  yoke  of  bondage." 

A  Greed  is  a  statement  of  what  is  believed  by  him  who 
tnakes  tï,  it  may  be,  in  wbole  or  in  part,  of  what  is  believed  by 
him  who  accepted  it.  It  may  contain  truth  ;  it  may  contain 
error  ;  or,  more  lîkely,  a  moîety  of  truth  and  a  modicum  of 
error.  Did  it  contain  ail  truth,  nothing  but  truth,  absolute 
truth,  it  could  need  no  change  ;  it  could  not  be  împroved, 
but  might,  with  propriety,  be  proclairaed  perpétuai  and  uni- 
versal.  It  would  prevail  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  became 
known.  Il  would  unité  and  make  free  ail  who  embraced  it. 
The  Council  at  Ephesus  did  so  proclaira,  and  solemnly  enjoin 
that,  "  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  or  to  write, 
or  to  compose  any  other  Creed  besides  that  which  was  settled 
by  the  Holy  Fathers  who  were  assemblcd  in  the  city  of  Nicœa." 
Many  Creeds  had  been  adcpted  by  previous  councils  and  syn- 
ods,  one  of  which  was  afterwards  ratified  at  the  council  at 
Ohalcedon  ;  and  the  Nicœan  Greed  has  been  changed  and  en- 
iarged  several  times  since.  So  it  appears  the  ''  authority  " 
assembled  atNicœa,  backed  by  impérial  authority  did  not  pro- 
tect  the  Creed  of  "The  Cliurch  Universal,"  nor  secure  the 
^*  union,  peace  and  harmony,"  for  which  that  famous  council 
was  called.  On  the  contrary,  new  difierences  arose,  feelings 
were  embittered,  fiercer  controversies  and  wider  divisions 
were  augmented,  and  hérésies  and  irreligion  increased  more 
rapidly  than  ever. 

A  Christian  Creed  professes  to  be  a  summary  or  compen- 
dium  of  Christian  doctrine.  Its  makers  and  abettors  claim 
to  hnaw  exactly  what  is  truth  in  tlie  abstract  and  in  the  con- 
crète, and  precisely  how  to  state,  define  and  défend  it,  to  make 
it  the  ultimate  standard  of  a  saving  faith  ;  the  only  condition 
of  fellowship  and  right  to  the  Christian  name.  Outward  as- 
sent  to  such  Creed  is  ail  that  ecclesiastical  or  inspired  author- 
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ity  can  demand,  eriforce,  or  expect.  It  is  accepted,  though 
the  heart  be  far  from  it.  At  the  stake,  on  the  rack,  in  the- 
dungeon,  it  is  suf&ciciit,  whilc,  in  fact,  the  love  of  life  aud 
self-right  vell  tlio  conscience  from  tlie  siglit  of  ungodly  perse- 
cutors,  and  appeal  to  the  law  of  God,  hîgher  thai>  ohurch  or 
state  ever  did  or  ever  can  enact.  Before  Creed  Inquisitors. 
honesty  is  not  allowed  to  speak  tlie  truth  or  plead  the  right  in 
safetj.  Doubt  or  hésitation  is  construed  to  meau  '^  damnable- 
heresy,"  to  be  punished  with  anathema  hère,  and  endiess  mis^ 
ery  hereafter.  This  is  the  rnilder  fonn,  to  which  little  im- 
portance is  now  attached  by  tlie  thinking  people,  in  or  ont  of 
the  church.  Forinerly  it  had  a  mnch  deeper  and  more  fear- 
ful  significance,  and  the  expected  tortures  of  the  future  were 
faintly  imitated  by  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  the  devicesof 
cruel  and  wicked  men  could  inflict.  Honesty,  sincerity,  the, 
deepest  convictions  of  truth,  right,  duty,  purity  of  life,  holî-. 
ness  of  heart,  loyalty  to  Ood,  conscience,  humanity  and  the 
king,  availed  nothing  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  Confession  of 
the  Creed,  however  insincere  and  hypocritical,  offered  in  the 
last  extreraity,  with  bccoming  grâce,  obtained  deliverance  and_ 
secured  protection. 

Tliat  such  a  Creed  was  formulatod  by  Jésus,  or  authorîty- 
given  his  disciples  to  form  one,cannot  be  pretended.  Ws  was 
a  différent  ruling  in  the  chancery  of  the  k.ngdom  he  came  to 
establish  in  the  earth.  What  is  callcd  the  Apostles'  Creed 
was  not  known  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  It 
was  never  adopted  by  any  gênerai  council  of  the  Cluirch. 

It  was  very  natural  ;  yea,  it  was  necessary  that  the  mission- 
aries  of  the  gospel  should  make  a  plain,  distinct,  emplmtio 
statement  of  the  Principle»  they  had  learned  of  Jésus,  which 
they  belicved  to  be  true  and  important,  and  which  they  taught 
in  his  name,  in  distinction  from  the  théories  and  practices  of 
the  people  for  whose  conviction,  conversion,  and  salvation 
they  labored.  So  much  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
their  mission.  But  that  they  were  given  a  dogmatic  Creed  to 
ofler  for  the  Confession,  or  to  enforce  for  a  guide  and  limit  of 
their  faith,  beyond  the  simple  couviotiou  that  Jésus  was  th^ 
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Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  a  teacher  of  truth  and  rîglit- 
eousness,  the  Son  of  God  the  Savîour  of  tlie  world,  who  wa& 
crueîfied  but  rose  from  tlie  dead  aud  broughtimmortality  to 
lîght  for  tlie  hope  and  comfort  of  inankind,  caniiot  be  made 
to  appear  from  the  Book.  A  more  certain  and  infallable  test 
was  given  by  wliich  to  know  and  to  he  known  as  his  disciples  ;. 
one  wlifch  cannot  be  counterfeited  :  "  By  ihi%  shall  ail  men 
know  yc  are  my  disciples  :  if  ye  hâve  love  one  to  another  :  '^ 
"  By  their  fruits  y e  shall  know  them."  If  the  form  in  the 
rite  of  baptism  be  cited,  it  is  enougli  to  say  that  no  instance 
occurs  in  the  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  in  the 
Epistlcs  where  that  form  was  used  ;  but  simply,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jésus,"  Acts  Tiii.  16. 

That  faith  is  an  essential  élément  in  the  plan  of  salvation, 
in  the  formation  of  Christian  character,  and  régulation  of  con< 
duct,  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  every  enterprise,  no  rea- 
Bonable  man  can  doubt.  Without  it  nothing  would  be  under* 
taken,  nothing  pursued,  nothing  accomplished,  beyond  the 
common  instincts  of  animal  life.  The  rational  man  must  be 
convinccd  and  believo  beforo  he  wiil  begin.  The  farmer  will 
not  sow  wherc  he  does  not  believe  he  shall  reap.  The  merchant 
will  not  buy  what  he  does  not  expect  to  selL  The  hunter 
does  not  seek  where  he  does  not  hope  to  find.  The  prudent 
gênerai  does  not  lead  his  army  where  he  does  not  believe  to 
win  a  victory.  The  scheming  politician  does  not  lay  his  plans» 
spread  his  net,  and  spend  his  money,  unless  he  believes  to  be- 
guile  his  followers  and  win  promotion.  "  He  that  would  come 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is  and  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."  He  that  would  secure  the  blés- 
sings  and  hopes  of  Christianity  must  believe  on  Jésus  as  the 
way,  the  trutl),  and  the  life,  and  keep  his  commandments. 

Faith  is  as  essential  in  inteliectual,  scientific,  moral  and  re* 
ligious  as  in  material  pursuits.  The  processes  of  obtainmeut 
are  not  much  unlike.  The  object  being  higher,  nobler,  the 
labor  will  bo  greater,  the  journey  longer,  and  the  way  more 
complicated  and  difficult.  What  is  more  difficult  and  refined 
requires  more  careful  thought,  reâection  and  endeavor  to  se- 
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cure  growtli  and  completeness.  Glear,  personal  conviction  is 
indispensable  to  sound  faith.  No  person  can  believe  at  will, 
nor  by  force,  flattery  or  proxy.  Many  things  are  accepted  on 
crédit,  witliout  examînation  ;  and  many  things  wo  only  half 
believe.  By  so  doing  one  is  often  deceived.  A  Creed  accept- 
•ed  without  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  or  professed  in  ignor- 
ance, can  hâve  no  saving  power.  Doubt  demanda  proof. 
Reasonable  évidence  bcgets  faitli.  Every  proposition,  like 
every  house,  sliould  rest  on  a  solid  foundation.  Faith  is  a 
conviction,  the  assurance  of  things  not  seen.  It  supplies  the 
lack  of  knowledge.  It  guides  wliere  we  cannot  see.  We  pré- 
pare the  soil  and  sow  the  seed,  convinced  the  harvest  will  re- 
pay  tlie  toil.  The  germination  is  in  tlie  dark,  under  ground, 
eut  of  siglit,  beyond  our  knowledge.  It  will  not  do  to  be  ag- 
nostic  in  practical  life.  Nourishment  is  sucked  frora  the  earth 
thongh  fibrous  roots,  and  isforced  to  the  topmost  branches  bv 
a  power  unseen.  The  rays  of  light,  frei;:litcd  with  lieat  and 
life,  descend  trom  the  sun.  We  know  not  how  or  where  they 
combine  or  divide  to  forra  the  branch,  paint  the  leaves,  color 
the  flowera,  and  spread  life  and  beauty  the  wide  world  over. 
Since  the  morning  stars  sang  togetlier  the  sun  bas  rode  forth 
in  his  chariot  of  glory,  scattering  bounties  and  beauties  cvery- 
where.  Neitlier  our  knowledge  nor  our  faith  set  him  on  the 
central  throne  of  his  vast  dominion.  We  cannot  tell  him  how, 
where,  or  when,  to  shine  ;  nor  can  our  ignorance  or  unbelief 
prevent  his  shining.  We  know  not  his  substance.  We  do 
not  know  how  he  lorever  imparts  without  consuming,exhau8t- 
less  in  supply  without  receiving.  We  rest  content  in  the 
faith  Uiat  the  sun  will  continue  to  shine  and  dispense 
good  and  glory  every  wliere  ;  tliough  thick  darkness  be  some- 
times  round  about  us,  and  doubts  arise  in  timid  soûls.  The 
world  has  no  need  of  Creeds  of  human  contrivance  to  teach 
and  guide,  and  restrain,  and  prevent,  and  show  the  sun  how 
to  shine  ;  or  to  regulate  his  course  ;  or  to  change  the  immu- 
table laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  sun  are  gov- 
erned.  Who  is  qualified  to  write  one  ?  What  astronomer  is 
wise  enough  to  undertake  to  do  for  science  what  theologians 
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have  doue,  or  are  trying  to  do,  for  religioiï  ?     We  walk  by  • 
faith,  iiot  by  sight,  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  uuseeii  and  bloss- 
ings  desired,  whether  material,  intellectual  or  spiritual. 

The  real  question  is  iiot,  whether  we  must  believe  and  obey 
to  be  saved  ;  but  whether  one  man,  or  one  set  ot  men,  in  oue 
âge  can  rightfuUy  and  properly  form  a  Creed  for  ail  people 
in  ail  âges,  resting  solely  on  their  convictions  and  on  their  au- 
thority,  without  évidence  to  convince  orreas  on  to  approve  ; 
itself  perhaps  unreasonable,  contradictory,  mysterious,  and  ab- 
surd  to  minds  as  enlightened,  hearts  as  pure,  and  soûls  as 
sincère  as  their  own.  Such  Greeds  people  are  not  asked  to 
examine,  and  approve  or  reject  ;  rarely  are  they  permitted  to 
examine  them  in  the  light  of  reason  and  révélation,  in  a  way 
to  corne  to  a  clear  compréhension,  except  at  their  péril.  They 
are  told  time  is  pressing  ;  delays  are  dangerous.  Hence  the 
unthinking  are  hurried  to  accept  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand  ;  scarce  knowing  what  they  do.  The  more  considerate 
and  serions  ask  for  explanations,  pure  and  simple.  They  are 
told  they  must  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  what 
others  ask,  almost  order,  them  to  believe.  They  must  not  rea- 
son ;  they  are  not  capable  of  judging  correctly,  safely.  Others, 
wiser  and  l)etter,  have  doue  ail  that  for  them.  Hère  is  the 
Creed  roady  made.  They  have  no  need  to  bother  their  minds  ; 
only  accept  and  be  saved.  If  they  still  persist  in  demanding 
proof  to  convince  before  confessing  a  Creed  they  cannot  un- 
derstand,  they  are  plied  with  outside  arguments,  spécial  plead- 
ings.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  Creed,  the  high  and  vénér- 
able authority,  the  vast  amount  of  learning  bestowed  upon  it, 
the  numbers,  wealth,  splendors,  popularity,  social  relations, 
political  and  commercial  influence,  personal  bencfits,  appeuls 
to  the  narrowest  selfishness,  are  set  before  them  in  most  at- 
tractive lirray  to  entice^the  unwary  ;  followed  by  frowns  and 
threats  if  there  are  still  signs  of  hésitation  ;  any  thing  to  en- 
sure  a  surrcnder  of  their  honest  convictions  in  submission  to 
a  Creed  they  cannot  understand  and  do  not  believe,  at  the 
dictation  of  those  for  wliose  principles  and  moral  character 
they  have  no  cause  for  spécial  respect.     To  yield  is  to  sur- 
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render  their  souMibertj,  to  be  regained  only  with  utmost  dif- 
fîcuUj.  To  the  Creed, .  tiie  name,  the  sect,  tbe  appeal  is 
thenceforth  made  ;  iiot,  ^^  To  the  law  and  the  testimony." 
They  are  held  "  in  duranco  vile  "  On  this  strange  altar  is 
saerificed  reason,  rîglit,  freedora,  fratornîty,  equality,  man- 
hood  and  perpétuai  inlieritance  God  gave  the.  . 

What  is  rèceived  in  return  ?  The  favor  of  a  sect,  a  right  to 
its  namc  and  feUo>vship.  To  waver  afterwards  on  the  Creed 
is  to  be  suspected  of  skepticisin  and  infidelity  by  ail  who  think 
witliin  the  liinits  of  dogma,  or  tliink  not  ail.  No  where  else 
in  the  realm  of  reason  or  révélation,  right  or  responsibility, 
are  such  restrictions  attempted  ou  the  frcedoin  of  thought,  or 
sucli  impudent  assumption  of  man  over  bis  fellowmcn.  They 
are  plainly  traced  in  bloody  lines  on  the  pages  of  ccclesiastical 
history,  and  too  frequently  seen  in  the  niilder  manners  of  seo* 
tarians  of  to-day. 

The  wliole  business  of  Creed-makiug,  Creed-tinkering,  her* 
esy-hunting,  and  silly,  sîmulating  or  severe  trials,  in  ecclesi- 
astical  councils  and  courts,  may  be  ezplained  and  illusti*ated 
by  a  brief  référence  to  tlie  first  attempt  of  Civil  Government 
to  intercède  and  interfère  in  the  affaira  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Witliout  troubling  the  rcader  witb  a  fuU  account  of 
the  calling,  assembling,  discussions,  and  décisions  ol  the  Gen- 
eral Gouncil,  it  will  suffice  our  présent  purpose  to  state  the 
cause,  object,  means  and  resuit  of  that  first  effort  to  settle  re- 
ligions disputes,  establish  Christian  truth,  and  secure  harmo- 
ny  by  majoritîes  and  impérial  authority  by  the  authorization 
of  a  Universal  Creed. 

Dîfferîng  opinions  on  subjects  not  clearly  understood,  or 
foreign  to  the  spirît  and  intention  of  Christianity,  early  ob- 
lained  among  the  dijciples.  Peter  was  blamed  for  bis  depart- 
ure  from  the  traditions,  préjudices  and  bigotry  of  the,  Jewîsh 
elders,  because  lie  consented  to  visit  a  devout  Gentile,  a  good 
man  who  feared  God  anddid  alnis,  and  desired  morelight  and 
a  betterfaith.  When  he  came  before  the  council  over  whîch 
James,  the  brotijer  of  Jésus,  presidcd  with  more  grâce  and 
generosity  than  is  always  scen  in  similar  councils  tliat  hâve 
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succeedod  ît  ;  liarîng  heard  the  frank  statement  of  liîs  new  and 
more  libéral  convictions,  iustead  of  condeiniiiiig  or  suspeuding 
liîin,  "glorified  God  tliat  he  had  also  graiited  unto  tlie  Geu- 
tiles  repcntaiice  untolife/'  The  same  coniicil,  in  likospirit, 
settled  the  dîfiForeuce  betweea  Peter  and  Paul,  and  even  cona- 
mendcd  the  latter  in  his  labors  among  the  Gentiles.  On  the 
essential  Principleê  taught  by  Jésus,  tliere  was  no  disagree- 
ment,  nor  has  there  been,  nor  can  there  be,  among  devout 
and  honest  Christians,  any  wliere  at  any  time.  With  them 
the  less  was  notgiven  thegreaterpromincnce.  The  weightier 
matlcrs  of  pure  religion  were  not  overborno  by  selRsliness, 
tradition,  foUy  or  fashion.  They  dîd  not  look  backward,  noroflT 
into  the  dark  and  inscrutable,  but  strait  forward  into  t:;e  dawu- 
iug  light  of  tlie  perFcct  day  ;  as  humble  followcrs  of  Him  who^ 
had  gone  l)efore,  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Walk- 
ing  in  that  light  they  found  i^  safe  guide  to  duty  and  peace^ 
and  to  tlie  know^ledge  and  grâce  oî  God.  As  long  as  they 
studied  the  lessons  of  the  Grcat  Teacher,  ooeyed  his  com* 
mands,  folio wed  his  examples,  and  were  led  by  his  spirit, 
**  brotlierly  love  continued,"  and  peace  and  prosperity  pre- 
vailed.  But  when  men  îeamed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  contormed  to  its  fashions,  crept  unawares  into  tho  church,. 
briuging  in  raetaphysical,  abstruse  and  subtie  questions,  théo- 
ries and  Systems,  mysteries  and  traditions  ;  crceds  and  rituals,. 
making  them  standards,  which  havc  nothing  to  do  with  true 
piety,  right  living,  and  tliings  pcrtaining  to  Godliness,  not  in^ 
spiring  faith  and  hope  in  God  ;  thon  discussions,  dissensions 
and  contentions  arose  and  différences  of  opiiiion  became  the 
tests  of  fellowship,  and  led  to  sects  and  pariies  and  quarrels 
without  end.  The  warnings  of  the  Aposlles  were  unhcedcd, 
and  many  were  "  beguiled  by  enticing  words,  and  spoiled 
through  philosophy  and  vain  dcceit  after  the  traditions  and 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  flenco  the 
strifes,  controversies,  aliénations,  persécutions  and  untold 
evils  which  afflictcd  the  early  church,  and  hâve  continued 
unto  tliis  day. 
It  was  to  allay  the  discords  prevailing  in  the  churches,  es- 
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pecially  and  cluefly  in  Alexandria,  and  to  secure  union,  peace 
and  prosperity  that  Constantine  ordercd  the  assembling  of  the 
bisliops  "  in  a  General  Council  at  Nicœa,  in  Bythinia.  A.D., 
325."  He  had  recently  conquered  his  brother-inlaw,  Licin- 
iiis,  wlio  had  ruled  in  the  East.  He  was  now  suprême  in  the 
Roman  fEmpire.  Having  become  a  couvert  to  Chrîstianity, 
like  most  new  couverts,  he  was  exceediugly  zealous  and  aux- 
ious  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tlie  church.  lustead  of  love, 
union  and  peace,  he  found  discord,  contention  and  faction. 
A  writer  of  that  day'says:  "One  might  see  in  every  cîty 
bishop  against  bishop,  people  against  people,  and  différences 
ran  so  high  tliat  thcy  were  ready  to  tear  one  another  in 
pièces."  It  was  in  the  larger  citics  and  among  the  learnedj 
that  the  coutroversies  prevailed  raost  ficrcely,  unchristianly, 
to  the  great  détriment  and  disgrâce  of  religion  and  good 
order. 

It  was,  perhaps,  with  good  intentions,  bad  as  he  was  mor- 
ally,  that  the  Emperor  ordered  tlic  Council  and  provided  the 
means  of  conveyance  to  it  from  ail  parts  of  his  empire.  He 
had  previously  exhorted  the  chief  disputants,  Athanasius  and 
Arius,  deacons  of  Alexander,  the  metropolitan  bishop  of  Al- 
exandria, to  cease  their  contentions  on  matters  of  abstract 
doctrines.  He  sent  a  lettor  jointly  to  them  by  Hosius,  bishop 
of  Cordova  in  Spain,  his  spécial  favorite  and  counsellor,  who 
liad  served  him  at  the  council  at  Arles,  held  soon  after  his 
conversion.  In  it  he  wrote:  *'  My  advice  to  you  is  neither  to 
ask  nor  answer  questions  which,  instead  of  being  Scriptural, 
are  the  mère  sport  of  idleness,  or  the  exercise  of  ability  ;  at  the 
best  keep  them  to  yourselves  and  do  not  publish  them.  Tou 
agrée  in  fundamentals,"  etc.  His  concilatory  advice  did  not 
succeed.  He  found  it  easier  to  conquer  nations  than  to  settle 
theological  disputes,  even  with  the  shrewd  Hosius  for  his  am- 
bassador.  Seizing  upon  his  advantagc.  Athanasius  procured 
a  synod  of  his  followers  which  Hosius  and  the  superailuated 
Alexander  attended,  and  by  it  procured  tlie  condemnation  of 
Arius.  Hosius,  on  his  return,  reported  to  Constantine  wiiat 
had  been  doue  and  persuaded  the  calling  of  a  General  Council 
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to  settle  the  two  qiiestious  then  cliief  in  dispute  :  first,  The 
nature  of  Jésus  and  lus  relation  to  God  ;  and  second,  The 
time  for  holding  Easter. 

Hot  in  the  fervor  of  thèse  controversies  the  leaders  met  at 
Nicœa.  Of  bishops  some  say  there  were  318,  some  as  many 
as  2,000,  and  some  say  less  ;  and  ^'  of  Presbyters  and  deacons 
an  infinité  number  "  to  settle  the  quarrels  among  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Prince  of  Peace  !  It  should  be  remembered  that 
bishop  applied  to  preachers  having  charge  of  a  parish  or  dis- 
trict. Thèse  in  large  cities  were  regarded,  and  regarded  them- 
selves,  as  metropolitans.  At  first  James  alone  was  revered  as 
the  superior.  After  the  destruction  of  Jérusalem,  Alezan- 
dria,  as  the  chief  city^of  learning,  assumed  to  be  the  head  of 
The  Church,  and  the  bishop  was  called  Pope  (papa),  as  the 
bishop  afterwards  became  to  the  Latin  branch  of  the  church. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  of  ail  the  Western  bishops 
not  over  ton  were  présent,  and  only  Hosius  much  known; 
even  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  i:ot  présent  in  person. 

After  a  fulsome  speech,  such  as  priests  are  apt  to  make  to 
kings,  ^^  the  emperor  cast  his  eyes  round  upon  the  bisliops 
with  a  kind  and  careful  regard,  and  coUecting  himself  a  little 
spoke  to  them  with  soft  and  gentle  tone  without  rising  from 
his  seat."  Among  other  things  he  is  reported  as  saying,  ^'  The 
enemies  of  ihe  churcli  l>eing  now  vanquished,  and  there  being 
no  person  who  dared  oppose  Christians,  it  is  melancholy  to 
see  them  fighting  against  each  other,  and  making  themselves 
the  jest  of  their  adversaries,  who  are  overjoyed  to  see  them 
ruin  themselves  ;  that  their  quarrels  we.'*e  still  more  slmmeful 
in  matters  of  religion,  concerning  which  they  liad  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures.  For  which  reason  we 
ought  to  bauish  ail  controversies  ;  "  good  adVice  for  any  âge  of 
the  church.  Euscbius  says:  ^*  He  was  a  witness  of  the  bish- 
ops' disputes.  He  heard  them  on  both  sides  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  temper,  belng  patient  and  attentive  to  ererything  that 
was  said  to  him  ;  he  sometimes  incliued  to  one  side,  some- 
times  to  the  other,  to  recoucile  by  degrees  those  who  appeared 
most  warm  in  the  dispute.     He  made  himself  agreeoblo  and 
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amiable  to  everj  body.  He  prevailed  on  some  by  hîs  reason, 
others  he  made  to  blush  by  the  force  of  hîs  explauations  ;  he 
praised  those  who  spoko  well,  and  porsuaded  ail  to  peace.  In 
short,  he  did  not  cease  till  he  had  brought  thera  to  agrée  in 
the  same  faith  and  in  the  same  sentiment,  touching  ail  points 
in  dispute." 

Âfter  many  days,  some  say  weeks,  of  hot  oontioversy,  it 
was  resolved  to  settle  the  question  by  a  ''  Déclaration*'  which 
should  define  the  nature  of  Christ  in  relation  to  Gk)d  and  put 
an  end  to  ail  discord  and  secure  perpétuai  peace  and  harmo- 
ny  in  the  Ghurcli  Universal.  Then  came  the  most  difficult 
task  of  ail.  Who  should,  who  could,  write  such  a  Greed  ? 
The  emperor  counseled  them  to  mako  one  which  could  be 
^^  drawn  from  the  hooks  of  the  Evangelists  and  Âpostlcs  which 
should  shotv  plainly  what  we  ought  to  believe,  for  which  rea- 
son  wc  ought  to  hanish  ail  controvorsies  and  collect  from  the 
testimonics  of  thèse  l)ook8  which  are  inspired  of  God  the  expo- 
sition ol  the  controverted  points.''  A  Greed  was  drawn  up 
which  ail  admitted  ''  used  no  terms  but  such  as  were  author- 
ized  by  the  Sciîptures."  It  did  not  satisfy  the  gnostics  and 
mystics  of  E^ypt.  Others  wero  made  with  no  better  success. 
Noue  of  them  admitted  the  superiority  of  Egypiian  hinhops 
above  ail  others.  They  demanded  sometlting  more  subtle 
and  mysterious  ;  something  to  sustain  their  spéculative  phi- 
losophy  ;  something  above  the  compréhension  of  common  mor- 
tals.  The  simple,  plain,  positive  principles  which  Jésus 
tanght,  explaîniiig  his  relation  to  the  Fathcr  and  to  mankind 
and  the  duties  of  men  to  Ood  and  to  each  other,  did  not  se- 
cure to  them  their  metropolitan  pre-eminence.  Like  the  an- 
cient  priests  of  Egy[)t  they  wanted  to  come  out  of  the  sacred 
Adytum,  arrayed  in  mystery  and  marvel,  pretending  oracular 
wisdom,  and  conimanding  roverential  assont  to  whatever  they 
might  oSer  or  cominand.  Tho  simplicity  of  the  gospel  rea- 
sonably  czplained  to  reaso::able  niinds  did  not  suit  their  am- 
bition. They  pretended  to  undcrstand  what  they  could  not 
ezplain. 

After  long  and  severe  di^:putation  and  much  cuniri^gvaAd. 
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cautions  engineering,  not  unlike  a  modem  political  caucus, 
the  whole  matter  was  narrowed  down  to  a  single  word,  and 
to  a  single  letter  in  that  word,  and  that  letter  the  least  letter 
in  the  alphabet  —  Iota.  Homoiousion  —  Homôousion.  The 
root  of  the  word  signifies,  likeneêê^  resemblance^  image^  êimir 
larity.  AU  adinitted  Jésus  was  like  Ood,  ''  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the  ^^  mediator 
between  God  and  men,"  "  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Savior  of 
the  world.  This  did  not  suit  the  Egyptian  mystics  ;  it  was  too 
plain  ;  so  they  dropped  the  iota  and  claimed  Jésus  was  of  the 
êame  substance  with  the  Father.  Hosius  and  Athanasius  drew 
up  a  Creed  thus  :  ''  We  belle ve  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty,  maker  of  ail  things,  both  visible  and  invisible,  and  in 
one  Lord  Jésus  Christ,*'  (so  far  ail  wereagreed  as  before  writ- 
ten,  then  added)  '^  begotten  of  the  Father,  only  begotten,  that 
is  to  say,  ot  the  same  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God, 
iight  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God  ;  begotten,  not  mado,  be- 
ing  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,"  etc. 

Tlie  Creed  so  made  was  signed,  by  some  voluntarily,  by 
more  for  the  sake  of  peace,  by  others  under  the  tlireat  of  bau- 
ishment,  and  by  some  not  at  ail.  When  it  was  presented  to 
Constantine,  and  -^  that  prince  considering  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  so  many  prelates  must  be  the  work  of  heaven,  received 
ît  with  respeet,  and  declared  he  would  banish  thoae  who  should 
oppose  it."  '^  Basil  calls  this  Creed  the  great  and  invinci- 
ble Creed.  Atlianasius  says,  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  destroy 
ail  hérésies.  A  great  couucil  at  Rome  under  Damasus  calls  it 
the  bulwark  opposed  to  ail  the  eflorts  of  the  de  vil  ;  another 
council  says,  it  is  like  a  rock,  against  which  ail  the  waves  of 
horesy  dash  and  retire  in  froth.  Hilary  says  the  word  Con- 
subntantial  is  the  great,  and  even  the  only  means  of  securing 
our  religion." 

The  second  point  was  settled  with  little  debate  by  refenng 
it  to  the  astronomers  of  Egypt  to  détermine  annually  the  true 
time  for  holding  Easter.  The  chief  attention  and  feeling  cen- 
tered  on  the  Creed  question. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask  for  the  resuit  of  thisione  and 
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bitter  discussion  and  final  décision  of  this  famous  Council. 
Did  it  end,  finallj,  ail  disputes,  and  secure  the  union  and  har- 
monj  for  which  it  was  called  ?  The  (artliest  from  it  posssible. 
It  did  what  most  councils  hâve  donc  since,  assembled  for  like 
purpose  ;  it  widened  the  breach,  exasperated  the  feelings,  and 
hindered  the  influence  of  Ghristianity,  ail  which  continue  to 
this  day.  It  did  not  allay  but  raised  the  storm  of  controversy 
which  became  more  furious  and  wide-spread  than  ever.  The 
Creed  so  formed  and  so  eulogized,  and  declared  to  be  ^'  the 
perfect  rule  of  faith  of  the  Church  Universal,"  was  interpre- 
ted  differently,  and  many  rejected  the  word  conêvhètantial  al- 
together.  Âthanasius  says  *^  the  word  consubstantial  was  not 
expressly  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  gave  a  prêteuse  to  the 
Ârians  for  rejectiiig  it."  At  the  Council  at  Ephesus  that 
word  led  to  a  permanent  schism.  Eu^ebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
média,  the  Eastern  capital,  where  Constantine  resided,  at  the 
time,  and  Theognis,  bishop  of  Nicsea,  wlio  were  accounted  lead- 
ing  heretics,  were  banished  in  625,  soon  after  thegreat  coun- 
cil, for  in  terpreting  tho  u^ori  diflerently'from  Hosius.  They 
were  recalled  three  years  after,  at  the  dying  request  of  Con- 
stantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  and  sister  of  Constantine,  who 
desired  of  them  the  consolations  of  religion.  Two  years  la- 
ter  the  Ârians  were  restored  to  a  full  possession  of  the  church- 
es,  and  soon  after  the  Homo-ousions,  as  they  were  called,  were 
banished.  Athanasius,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Âlezan- 
dria,  was  banished  to  Trêves  in  Oaul  ;  and,  tliough  three 
times  restored,  finally  died  in  banishment.  Hosius  had  re- 
turned.  in  disgrâce,  to  Spain. 

The  innumerable  Councils  held  silice  hâve  generally  been 
called  to  repair  or  enlarge  the  Creed,  or  denounce  some  new 
heresy,  or  someliow  alter  and  improve  ^^  the  perfect  rule  of 
faiih,"  by  interposing  some  ncw  and  stronger  barrier  against 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  By  the  severance  of  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek  church,  a  great  gulf  was  fixed,  hith- 
erto  impassable.  The  Greek,  Armonian,  Nestorian,  Maron- 
ite, Jacobite,   Coptic,  Roman,  and    innumerable  Protestant 
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sects  maintain  separate  organizations  on  account  of  Greed  dif- 
férences, and  a  portion  of  them  receive  protection  from  Mos- 
lem  and  other  heathen  powers  which  thej  often  refuse  to  each* 
other.  In  Bethlehem,  Jérusalem,  and  some  other  places  sev- 
eral  sects  of  différent  Greeds  worship  tlie  one  Ood  in  tlie  name 
of  the  one  Lord  under  tbe  same  roof,  but  never  at  eacb 
ofher's  altar.  A  page  could  be  filled  with  the  names  of  sects 
which  followed  more  fiercely  the  adoption  of  the  Creed  so 
loudiy  extoUed  as  **  invincible,"  "  alone  sufficient  to  destroj 
ail  hérésies  "  and  '<  ail  the  efforts  of  the  devil."  The  Greed 
itself  bas  been  several  times  altered.  The  jUioque  added  by 
the  Roman  bas  never  been  accepted  bj  the  Oriental  churches,. 
and  is  the  wall  of  partition  between  them. 

Were  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  Greeds  of 
Ohristendom,  each  claiming  to  be  the  right  and  011I7  true  and 
safe  one,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  them  a  sufficient  cause- 
for  the  divisions  and  distractions  existing  in  the  church  of 
God,  and  preventing  its  more  rapid  growth  in  purity,  peace,. 
union  and  good  will.  Selfishness,  ambition,  pride  and  préju- 
dice, are  imbeded  in  the  foundations  and  permoate  the  parts- 
of  ail  Greeds,  but  each  man's  own  ! 

Wbo  with  ftoother*!  eye  can  read, 
Or  wonhip  br  anotber'i  creed? 
Revering  God's  command  alone, 
We  hambly  seek  and  nse  onr  own. 

Tlie  question  of  the  rétention  or  rejection  of  readj-made 
Greeds  can  best  be  answered  by  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
hâve  dt.ne  and  are  capable  of  doing.  Mischievous  as  they 
hâve  been  in  fosterin;  pride  and  cxclusiveness  ;  and  weak  and 
weakening  as  they  seem  to  be  wherever  light  and  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  arc  permitted  and  wisely  employed  in  the 
honest  searcli  for  truth  andrighteousness,  they  still  exert,  un- 
perceived  at  the  time,  a  strong  influence  over  tho  reh'gious 
opinions,  feelings  and  conduct  of  people  ;  in  some  strcnger 
than  in  others.  Wliy  else  is  it  that,  in  ail  spécial  efforts  to 
revive  the  work  of  religion,  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep 
Greeds  carefuliy  ont  of  sight,  often  disowned,  until  tlie  gath* 
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ering  iiito  flocks  and  labeliiig  for  the  sect,  and  then  but  faint- 
ly  read  ?  Why  else  are  clmrches  so  thinly  attended  where 
dogmas  are  so  ofteii  and  sererely  preached,  and  théories  and 
Systems  insisted  upon  ?  Wliy,  but  for  Greeds  and  names,  do  peo 
pie  meot  and  pass  witli  a  bare  nod  wlien  going  to  worsbip  '^  the 
Ood  and  Father  of  ail,"  in  tho  name  of  the  '^  one  Lord  ol  ail,'* 
who  are  respectful,  friendly  and  cordial  on  ail  other  occasions  ? 
Why  else  thèse  continuedstruggles,  appeals  and  contrivances 
to  raise  funds  to  sustain  sectarian  schools,  and  build  and  sus- 
tain  churches,  where  those  already  built  are  not  half  full  ? 
Wliy  else  thèse  large  funds  to  send  missionaries  with  the 
proper  trade-marks,  to  couvert  tho  heathen  ?  —  To  what  ? 

In  Mexico,  atew  yearssince,  free  toleration  was  proclaimed. 
Five  sects  are  there  with  their  separate  Greeds,  and  not  much 
**  brctherly  love"  îs  wasted  betwcen  them.  M.  E.  South  and  M. 
E.  North,Epi3Copal  English  and  Episcopal  American  and  Près- 
byterian.  The  English  govcrinnent  compelsGhina  to  buy  opium 
{^X  125,000,000)  against  the  earnest  remonstranco  of  the  Em- 
peror  ;  but  missionaries  carry  Bibles  and  prayer-books  to  save 
them  from  their  sins.  America  ships  whiskey,  l'uns,  powder 
and  missionaries  of  divers  Greeds  to  couvert  the  heathen  to 
"^^  one  Lord,  one  faitli,  one  baptism,one  Ood,  one  Father  of  ail 
and  to  the  love  of  their  neighl>ors  as  themselves."  Most  Chris- 
tian nations  of  muny  Greeds  send  missionaries  abroad,  and 
maintain  large  mihtary  and  naval  establishments  at  home,  to 
help  keop  peaco  where  churches  abound,  and  the  gospel,  in 
ail  shades,  is  prcached  (or  tîie  iuf-truction  and  guidance  of  the 
people  Weaith,  luxury,  pridc,  distinction,  ambition,  rivalry, 
vain  show,  and  much  parade  and  protension,  with  ease  and  in- 
dolence, are  as  distinctiy  seen  in  churches  and  in  Ghristian 
nations,  as  among  the  heathen  ;  as  comnK>n  among  profes- 
sors  as  non-profesisors.  Wliere  is  more  display  of  "  gay 
clothing  '*  to  be  seen  than  in  the  processions  and  at  the  altars 
of  the  high  titled  dignitarios  of  The  Churchy  which  claims  to 
represent  tho  Man  of  the  seamless  coat,  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  hcad.  How  must  He  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  per- 
fect  Justice,  and  understands  ail  the  imagina tioiis^  of  tho 
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thoughts,  look  npon  the  controversies  and  condiict  of  bigoted 
sectarians,  contending  about  modeê  of  faith  and /orm«  of  wor- 
ship  to  the  woful  negleot  of  moral  cbaracter  ;  wlio  cultivate 
not  much  —  certainlj  not  clûefest,  "  the  fruité  of  tlie  spîrit, 
love,  J07,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  tempérance  ?  "  Whîch  is  the  truer  way  to  révér- 
ence and  honor  Jésus,  contending  about  Creeds,  or  aspiring 
to  cherish  bis  spirit  and  kecp  bis  commandments  ? 

It  is  pleasant,  profitable,  bopefui  to  receive  a  Ghunder  Sen, 
or  a  Mozoomdar  from  Hindostan,  and  hear  them  tell  of  Jésus 
and  the  good  principles  ho  taught  which  bis  disciples  ought  to 
study  and  put  iii  practice,  instead  of  quarreling  about  their 
dogmatic  creeds,  and  peculiar  forms.  It  tells  of  an  inward 
movin^  of  the  spirit,  when  those  of  difiereing  Creeds  forget 
their  narrowness,  and  meet,  and  greet,  and  eat  with  a  Hindu 
heathen  in  a  respectfui,  and  alaiostfraternal  manner  at  a  corn- 
fortable  breakfast.  It  argues  well  for  the  future,  if  it  docs 
not  come  quite  up  to  the  ezample  of  him  who  chose  fishcrmen 
for  bis  companions  and  ate  witli  publicans  and  sinners,  re- 
buking  the  scrilies  and  pharisces,  who,  while  pretending  su- 
perior  piety,  were  of  the  class  wlio  condemn  and  persécute, 
and  prevent  the  real  reformation  of  the  world. 

It  is  told  of  the  beloved  disciple,  that  when  in  banishmcnt 
on  Patmos,  manj  came  to  him  from  the  seven  churches  with 
complaints,  différences  of  opinion,  and  subjects  in  dispute  ; 
his  invariable  answer  was,  *^  Beloved,  love  one  another.'' 
Which  of  ail  the  Creeds  is  most  willing  to  heed  such  advice, 
and  obey  Jésus  ?  Who  can  contrive  and  authorize  a  better 
rule? 

If  it  be  asked,  how  Christianity  can  be  sustained  and  ex- 
tended  without  a  dogmatic  crecd;  it  should  be  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  say,  on  the  same  principles,  in  thesame  spirit,  and  by 
the  same  means  and  methods  Jésus  omployed,  ezemplified, 
and  commanded  during  his  ministry  among  men.  '^  It  is 
enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant 
as  his  Lord.  '^  If  any  nian  (especially  preacher),  bave  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.     As  many  as  are  '^^(^r^^lUîp 
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spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  Go4.  If  you  love  not  your 
brother,  whom  you  ha^e  seen,  how  eau  you  love  God,  whom 
you  Iiave  not  seen.  Ând  this  commandmeut  bave  we  from 
bina,  that  be  tbat  lovetb  God,  lovetb  bis  brotber  also."  Love, 
uot  Creeds,  is  tbe  fulfillin^  of  tbe  law.  Suppose  ail  wbobave 
named  tbe  name  of  Jésus  bad  remembered  to  départ  from 
iniquity,  and  to  love  one  anotber,  from  tbe  beginning,  instead 
of  eontending  about  Creeds,  wbat  would  bave  been  and  now 
be  the  condition  of  tbe  Cburcb  Universal  ?  Suppose  ail 
Gbristians,  regardless  of  Creed,  name,  or  sectarian  affinity, 
would  join  sincerely  and  lîeartily  before  God,  in  a  Covenant 
sometbing  like  tbis  :  — 

AcceptÎDg  the  rellgioD  of  Jésus  Christ  as  a  reyelation  of  tnitb,  daty,  and  destiny, 
and  adopting  it  as  onr  goide  and  rule  of  conduct,  we  oonfess  oarselyes  to  be  his  disci- 
ples, merobere  of  hisobarch;  and  we  do  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  of  fellowship 
and  fraternity,  promising  to  live  in  love,  and  in  peace  and  goodwill  towardsall  roen. 

Cannot  ail  sinceic  Cbristians  wbo  love  tbe  religion  of  Jésus 
more  tban  tbeoriesand  Systems  of  men,conscientiouslyjoin  in 
sucb  a  covenant,  leaving  Creeds,  and  forms,  and  naines  to  per- 
sonal  préférences,  ^'  bavingtbeir  faitb  to  tbemselves,"  but  al- 
lowing  tbem  in  no  way  to  interfère  witb  tbe  ^'  opération  of  tbe 
spirit  "  of  love  to  God  and  man.  Wbat  more  is  needed  to 
unify  tbe  cburcb,  and  save  tbe  world  ?  Tbe  only  name  given 
under  beaven  among  men  wbei*eby  we  must  be  saved,  will 
tben  supersedo  and  be  prefcrred  to  ail  otber  uames,  by  ail 
wbo  love  God  witb  ail  tbeir  bearts,  and  Gbristianity  nfu>re 
tban  self  or  sect.  In  due  time  tbe  wbite  stone  and  tbe  uew 
name  will  be  given,  and  be  préférable  to  tbe  mark  in  tbe  fore- 
head.  Wbat  else  but  pride  and  préjudice,  name  and  Creed, 
keeps  professed  Cbristians  in  severance,  too  often  making 
tbem  uncbaritable  and  sovere  towards  eacb  otber. 

Dark  and  gloomy  as  tbe  prospects  ofCbristianily  may  seem 
to  some,  and  severe  as  tbe  attacks  of  unbelievers  may  be, 
tbere  is  ground  to  bope  for  its  delivei*eikce  out  of  tbe  wilder- 
ness  tbrougb  wbicb  it  bas  long  been  wandering.  Creeds  are 
no  longer  tbe  proof  of  actual  faitb,  tbe  tests  of  cbaracter,  tbe 
measure  of  social  esteem,  or  tlie  assurance  of  salvation.     No 
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sectarian  is  satisfied  with  another's  Greed,  nor  many  careful, 
honest,  révèrent  tliiukers  with  their  own.  Recently  two  na- 
tional conventions  havo  been  held  ;  one  of  the  '^  Church  Uni- 
versai,"  the  other  tho  "  Universal  Church."  Both  hâve  been 
proposing  and  discussing  amendmentB  in  ritual  or  profession. 
Tiie  latter,  for  ten  years,  haa  been  worried  over  the  chang- 
ing  of  a  single  word.  A  compromise  was  reported  by  a  corn- 
mittee  which  had  it  nnder  considération  for  years,  which  the 
members  afterward  confessed  did  not  suit  any  of  them  ;  and 
it  was  referred  back  for  fiirthor  considération.  They  liad  no 
Hosius  nor  Constantine  to  strike  ont  the  Iota.  The  assurance 
ofhope  gains  strength  from  the  fact,  that  no  one  sect  longer 
thînks  to  slam  the  gâtes  of  glory  m  the  face  of  every  other 
Creed,  but  look  with  kind  and  serene  regards  upon  good  peo- 
ple  of  ail  Creeds,  and  of  no  authorized  Creed  but  their  own. 
Prayers  go  up  from  every  altar  —  prayers  of  failli  it  is  hoped 
—  to  the  one  God  and  Father  for  the  dominance  of  love, 
truth,  righteousness,  purity,  peace  and  salvation  in  ail  the 
earth. 

The  attacks  of  infidelity,  bold  and  resolute,  do  not  harm 
Ghristianity,  but  rather  strengthen  it,  and  make  it  more  vig- 
orous.  They  show  professors  their  faults,  and  the  cause  of 
their  failures,  and  awaken  them  to  see  and  movo  them  to 
purge  away  the  perversions  and  corruptions  which  hâve  crept 
into  the  ministry  and  the  churches,  leading  them.to  put  pre- 
tension  for  reality,  as  if  to  deceive  the  people.  From  such 
conditions  Ghristianity  mnst  be  delivered,  by  a  genuine  and 
thorough  reformalion  from  dead  works  to  a  living  iaith. 
Ghristians  must  "  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
they  are  called,  with  ail  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long- 
suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love  ;  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  that  they 
of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  tliing  to 
say  of  them."  A  corrupt  church,  ministers  or  members,  can 
never  bless  the  world,  or  spiritually  prosper.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  Ghristianity,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  itself.     It  is  the  manner  of  dogmatic 
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teaching  and  sectarian  living,  and  not,  in  the  matter  of  truth 
and  rigliteousness,  as  taught  by  the  Master,  that  lias  hindered 
its  progress  and  dclayed  its  triumpb.  "If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  lie  ôliall  know  of  the  doctrine."  Fîdelity  to  God, 
conscience,  and  tho  law  of  love,  are  far  more  essential  and  effi- 
cacious  than  a  tarae  assent  to  Greeds  not  understood,  the  doc- 
trines and  coinmandments  of  men,  and  conformity  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  formalities,  substîtuted  for  devout  obédience  to 
Qod  and  révérence  for  the  teachings  of  Jésus  Ghrîst. 

The  leaven  is  in  the  meal.  Mauy  are  running  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  is  increasing.  Men  and  women  are  coming  to 
see  and  acknowledge  their  triie  relations,  duties,  dependeu- 
cies,  and  responsibilities,  and  to  assert  their  rights.  Naines 
of  Greeds  may  be  still  scen  on  church  and  collège  walls  ;  they 
are  so  faded  by  the  light  of  God,  that  they  are  little  read  and 
less  cared  for.  Nations,  like  sects,  are  looking  over  boundary 
iines  with  more  gênerons  regards.  Kings  and  councillors 
meet  and  talk  of  reducing  armies,  and  as  fastas  they  dare,  do 
it.  Gonquerors  are  no  longer  the  grcat  men,  most  fit  to  ruie 
in  civil  governments.  Swords  are  rusting  in  their  seabbards, 
and  spears  are  cnriosities  in  muséums.  Pity  schools  should 
be  kept  to  teach  young  men  how  to  kill  each  other  scientifio- 
ally^  or  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  by  human  Greeds. 
Kindness  lives  in  humanity.  Electric  lights  are  spaïkling 
through  the  darkness.  Truth  dominâtes  eiTor,  virtue  vice, 
principle  policy,  at  least  in  thought  and  désire,  and  goodness 
must  prevail.  Creeds  and  platforms  are  disappearing 
before  the  coming  day;  when  liberty,  cquality,  fraternity 
sb.all  prevail  the  wide  world  over.  The  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth  ;  lot  the  earth  rejoico. 

Théories  whieh  thoosands  oherlsh 

Pnis  like  clonds  that  sweep  the  sky; 
Creeds  and  dogmas  ail  most  perisb; 

Truth  herself  oan  neTer  die  I 

Rev.  W.  S.  JSalch. 
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Article  XII. 
The  Goêpel  of  Perdition  According  to  Joieph  Cook. 

One  day  net  long  since,  wiiile  looking  along  my  slielves  for 
a  l>ook  with  wliich  to  make  an  hour  profitable,  mj  eje  was 
caught  by  a  volume  among  a  séries,  its  title  being  ^'  Boston 
Monday  Lectures,  by  Joseph  Cook  —  Orthodoxy."  It  con- 
tains  tho  author's  course  of  lectures  during  the  \«  inter  of 
1877-8.  The  book  has  gone  somewhat  into  obscurity,  but 
is  Btill  as  agy^ressive  and  able  a  book  in  the  interest  of  what 
Mr.  Cook  is  pleased  to  call  "  Calvinistalistic  Orthodoxy,"  or 
^^  Improved  Calvinism,"  as  has  come  within  the  range  of  iny 
knowledge. 

During  the  time  thèse  lectures  were  being  delivered  I  was 
on  terms  of  friendly  acquantance  with  Mr.  Cook.  In  several 
private  discussions  I  held  with  him  on  theological  questions^ 
I  leamed  somewhat  of  tho  inside  view  of  modem  Orthodoxy. 
In  tbose  days  I  respected  him  as  a  man  of  conviction  who 
tried  conscientiously  to  do  an  opponent  justice.  I  hâve  still 
an  admiration  for  his  marked  forensic  abilities,  but  concerna 
ing  his  candor  my  opinion  has  undergone  some  modification. 

I  open  the  book  at  page  29  —  a  page  I  easily  remember.  I 
read  for  th.^  fiftieth  time  this  pondérons  sentence  : 

^^  Tlie  failure  to  attain  prédominant  love  of  what  God  iovea 
and  hâte  of  what  God  hâtes  is  perdition." 

It  is  his  définition  of  perdition.  How  came  that  sentence 
to  be  made  ?  It  came  by  growth,  and  no  one  savo  its  author 
knows  better  than  myself  the  process  of  its  growth.  In  fact^ 
I  can,  in  a  partial  sensé,  claim  to  be  its  author.  If  Joseph 
Cook  evolved  it,  I  helped  to  develop  it. 

Some  Personal  réminiscences  are  now  in  order.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  report  one  of  his  lectures  for  the  Springfield  Reptib^ 
liean^  and  agreeably  to  an  linderstanding  I  submittod  to  Mr. 
Cook  my  report.  In  reading  it  from  my  manuscript  he  came 
to  thèse  words  (which  I  now  take  exactly  from  the  printed 
record)  :    ^*  My  définition  of  eternal  punishment  is  that  it  is 
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tlie  loss  of  éveil  tlie  désire  to  be  holy."  "  Lot  me  look  at 
that,"  said  Mr.  Cook.  After  reflectiiig  oa  it  some  moments 
in  silence  he  said,  ^^  I  wllt  stand  hy  that  statment."  Hence  it 
became  bis  authorized  définition  of  eternal  punisbment.  Some 
days  afterwards,  wlien  walkîng  witb  bim  on  tbe  commou,  be 
Baid,  "  Wiij  did  y  ou  look  so  aniusedjtbe  otber  day  at  my  défi- 
nition of  perdition  ?"  I  replied,  as  I  remember,  tbat  while 
tbe  doctrine  of  endless  punisbment  was  to  me  to  tbe  last  de- 
gree  objectionablo,  tbis  défini '^ion  made  it  ol)jectionable  for  al- 
togetber  a  new  reason.  Tbe  désire  to  be  boly,  I  said,  is  a 
pbrase  wbicb  must  moan  conscience,  and  wbeu  one  loses  bis 
désire  to  be  boly  be  simply  loses  bis  conscience.  Tbat  would 
make  bell  a  very  easy  place.  Fonder,  at  tbe  Nortb  End,  1 
said,  you  may  see  a  condition  of  lifo  I  call  perdition  ;  and 
wbat  makes  it  dreadful  if  it  be  not  conscience  protesting 
against  sin  ?  Take  tbe  désire  to  be  boly  out  of  tbe  sinner  and 
tbe  inferno  becomes  bis  paradise.  Hence  your  définition  of 
perdition,  I  said,  is  too  soft  ior  my  Universalist  (aitb.  Hère 
tbe  subject  for  tbe  time  dropped.  In  a  Monday  Lecture  soon 
after,  bowever,  be  gave  tbis  improved  version  ot  bis  définition 
(wbicb I also quote  from  tbe  printei  rr port  I  bave  preserved)  : 
^^  I  define  perdition  to  be  tbe  final  loss  of  tbe  prédominant  de- 
fiire  to  be  boly."  Tbe  définition  bas  now  grown  by  tbe  ad- 
dition of  tbe  Word  prédominant.  '*  Tbere  may  be,"  says  Mr. 
Gook,  ''  subsidiary  desires  for  boliness  in  tbe  lost  ;  but  tbese 
are  for  tbeir  torment.  Tbeir  controlling  de&ire  for  boliness 
tbey  bave  finally  lost."  I  revicwed  tbis  lecture  of  Mr.  Gook 
in  a  newspaper  article,  and  witbout  laying  mucb  stress  on  tbe 
matter  in  tlie  course  of  my  article  I  said  :  ^^  By  tbe  way,  we 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gook  if  be  bas  not  given  a  définition 
of  perdition  wbicb  involves  bim  in  a  contradiction  witb  bis 
tbeology,  by  making  perdition  after  ail  ratber  a  small  affair. 
"Tbe  final  losi  of  tbe  prédominant  désire  for  boliness.'  Of  course 
one  cannot  lose  wliat  be  bas  never  possessed.  According  to 
tbis  définition,  tberefore,  one  must  bave  been  in  a  saved  state 
in  order  to  be  in  a  lost  state  —  perdition  can  corne  only  to 
backsliding  Cbristians."     Some  weeks  after  tliis  I  was  in  Mr. 
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Oook's  studj  on  Beacon  Hill.  He  was  revising  his  lectures 
for  the  press.  He  turned  to  the  lecture  which  had  been  the 
Bubject  of  mj  review,  and  on  finding  the  sentence  I  had  thus  • 
criticised,  he  said,  "  You  are  very  hard  to  suit,  but  see  if  you 
can  find  any  flaw  in  this  définition  of  perdition  which  I  pro- 
.  pose  to  put  into  my  book/'  He  then  read  to  me  his  thrice 
amended  définition  in  the  précise  words,  as  I  recall  them,  now 
found  on  the  29th  page  of  his  volume  entitled  Orthodozy  : 
"  ThefaUure  to  attain  prédominant  love  of  what  Q-od  loves  and 
hâte  of  what  Ood  hâtes  isperditiony  What  is  your  objection 
to  that  ?  he  asked.  My  objections,  I  told  him,  were  fundamen- 
tal  and  radical. 

This  is  the  process  by  which  the  définition  grew.  Mr. 
Cook  evolved  it,  but  I  suppose  he  would  acknowledge  that  I 
had  some  part  in  its  development. 

I  propose  now  to  state  my  fundamental  and  radical  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Cook's  doctrine  of  perdition. 

The  gênerai  doctrine  implied  by  this  définition  may  be  thus 
stated  :  Sinful  imman  beings  are  in  a  lost  state,  —  failure  to 
attain  to  Godiikeness  in  this  world  (where  aloue  probation  in 
the  strict  sensé  is  possible)  will  under  the  natural  law  of  the 
•elf-propogating  power  of  evil,  incur  a  remediless  doom  in 
the  world  to  come,  so  that  at  death  the  lost  soûl  has  made  its 
final  and  irréversible  choice  of  evil. 

Mr.  Cook  ackuowledges  that  no  alleged  Bible  doctrine  can 
stand  except  it  be  reasonable.  His  constant  appeal  is  to  the 
test  of  the  scientific  method.  A  particular  merit  in  the  sci- 
entific  method  is  that  it  makes  a  distinction  between  assump- 
tions  unproved  and  assured  facts. 

It  is  at  the  bar  of  reason  I  would  test  Mr.  Cook's  doctrine 
of  perdition,  and  I  am  glad  to  hâve  it  stated  in  what  Mr. 
Cook  regards  —  or,  at  least,  some  years  ago  regarded  —  as  a 
flawless  proposition. 

In  the  meaning  he  gives  to  his  définition  I  disagree  with  ail 
its  assumptions.  There  is  one  of  the  assumptions,  however, 
with  which  my  disagreement  is  only  partial.  It  is  beyond 
déniai,  I  think,  that  sinuers  are  in  a  lost  state.     I  should,  no  j 
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doubt,  define  tbe  lest  state,  however,  especîally  as  to  its  begin- 
nings,  diSerentlj  from  Mr.  Oook.  But  I  will  raise  no  issue 
.  hère.  I  assume  that  we  should  agrée  in  tins,  that  sin,  being 
a  transgression  of  God's  law,  isa  forfeitureof  God's  favor  and 
justlj  deserving  his  penalties. 

Four  other  assumptions  implied  in  Mr.  Oook's  définition  of 
perdition  are  thèse  : 

Ist.  That  sin  îs  in  its  nature  immortal. 

2d.  That  death  is  a  calamity  to  a  sinful  soûl. 

3d.  That  beyond  death,  for  the  soûl  dying  sinful,  is  an  ab- 
Bolutely  endiess  doom. 

4th.  That  good  is  not  in  its  nature  an  eternally  aggressive 
power  in  the  universe. 

To  ail  which,  with  thorough  conviction,  I  offer  déniai. 

I.  Mr.  Cook  bases  the  proposition  tiiat  sin  is  in  its  nature 
immortal  on  what  he  styles  "  the  self-propagating  power  of 
evil."  He  affirms  that  evil  character  tends  to  permanence 
through  the  persintency  of  habit  ;  that  sin  induces  an  increas- 
ing  deadness  of  conscience,  hence  a  growing  moral  deadness  ; 
that  the  wilI,  under  the  rule  of  a  prédominent  evil  love,  is 
continually  being  weakened  for  effective  repentànce  or  choice 
of  good  ;  hence.  that  evil,  by  its  own  self-propagating  power, 
becomes  permanent,  or  in  other  words  is  immortal. 

Will  tliis  assumption  stand  the  test  of  a  scientific  exam- 
ination  ? 

That  there  is,  in  the  surface  view  of  some  of  tlie  visible  ten- 
dencies  of  human  life,  a  show  of  support  for  this  proposition, 
I  do  not  hcsitate  to  acknowledge.  But  that  the  absolute  im- 
mortality  of  evil  can  be  scientifically  predicated  of  thèse  prés- 
ent and  partial  tendencies,  ought  not  to  be  liastily  assumed. 
Such  a  proposition  must  be  based,  if  it  can  be  made  to  stand 
at  ail,  on  an  analysis  of  ail  tiie  basai  Tacts  of  our  expérience, 
or  within  the  scope  of  our  knowledge. 

I  agrée  with  Mr.  Cook,  as  l  understand  liira,  that  the  désire 
tor  holiness  in  the  human  soûl  is  innate.  I  agrée  with  him 
that,  though  it  may  not  be  in  ail  soûls  a  prédominant  love, 
it  is  indestructible.     Can  this,  in  faithfuluess  to  human  na- 
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ture,  be  said  of  evil  ?  Is  the  soal's  love  for  evil  innate  ?  Is 
it  iD destructible  ?  Is  it  true  that,  while  the  love  of  evil  can 
be  completely  destroyed  in  a  soûl,  the  love  of  good  never  càn 
be  destroyed,  uot  even  in  the  Dantean  abysses  ? 

it  is  iiot  to  be  denied  that  the  love  of  evil  may  be  so  strong 
in  a  soûl  that  it  may  be  designated  as  the  souFs  second  nature. 
This  is,  however,  widely  différent  from  the  proposition  that 
the  love  of  evil  is  innate  —  that  the  origiiia]  structure  of  hu- 
man  nature,  conceived  in  its  primai  integrity,  has  in  it  the  fac- 
ulty  of  evil  love.  Not  even  the  unmodified  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  quite  says  this.  The  fact  that  the 
désire  for  evil  can  be  eradicated  from  human  nature,  and  ha» 
been  in  saintly  lives,  and  the  fact  that  the  love  of  ^ood  can- 
not  be  eradicated  from  a  human  soûl  —  a  fact  Mr.  Cook 
changed  his  définition  of  perdition  on  purpose  to  recognize  — 
are  promises  from  which  the  unnaturalness  of  evil  may  be 
logically  deduced. 

How  can  endless  continuance  be  logically  affirmed  of  any 
unnatural  thing  ?  Not  to  press  the  argument  too  strongly,- 
does  not  a  naturaU  indestructible  dosire  of  the  sonl  prophesy 
its  own  final  prédominance,  more  truly  than  a  dcsiro  which, 
however  powerfnl  for  the  timo,  is  confessedly  contrary  to 
nature,  can  prophesy  its  final  prédominance  ? 

It  is  a  fact  of  human  expérience  recognized  by  Mr.  Cook 
in  his  définition,  that  no  one  can  ever  find  content  in  sin. 
The  conscience  may  be  dulled  and  hardened,  but  never 
destroyed.  Sin,  tlierefore,  necessarily  tends  to  unrost  an  dis- 
content. Nero  comitted  snicide  ;  Lady  Macbeth,  Mr.  Cook's 
familiar,  was  not  apparently  very  happy  while  looking  at  the 
crimson  stains  on  lier  hands  which  the  waters  of  the  océan 
could  not  wash  out.  The  logical  moral  is  that  the  sinner 
is  atwarfare  with  himself.  Truly  the  innate  love  of  good  —  the 
"  subsidiary  "  yet  indestructible  désire  for  holiness — is  no  in- 
significant  factor  in  this  problem  of  finalities.  In  its  actual 
workings  it  prophesies  prédominance,  because  no  one  can 
ever  find  rest  or  content,  or  a  final  state,  in  warfare  against  it. 

I  hope  I  do  not  underrate  the  significance  of  the  fact  of  the 
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persistency  of  evil  habits.  But,  withiii  the  range  of  our  expé- 
rience, we  know  iiotiiing  of  tiie  final  persistence  of  auy  evil 
habit.  Every  creed  in  Christendom,  save  pure  Oalvinism, 
says  tlie  vilest  sinner  may  efiectively  repent  auy  day  or  mo- 
ment this  aide  of  death.  Prodigals  actually  do  repent,  even 
after  they  hâve  become  morally  companionable  wlth  swine.  It 
is  altogether  gratuitous,  therefore,  to  assume  from  any  thing 
we  know  of  human  expérience  that  evil,  in  any  life,  tends  to 
permanence. 

I  soe  nothing  in  sin,  or  in  the  expérience  of  sin,  which,  in 
itself  considered,  nécessitâtes  tlie  belief  tliat  it  will  always 
-continue.  Evil  carries  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. *'  The  natural  penalty  of  sin,"  says  Phillips  Brooks,  "  ifl 
repentance.*'  Mr.  Cook  often  quotes  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
saying  tliat  the  soûl  can  ne  ver  be  at  peace  unless  harmonized 
with  its  environment.  Why  does  he  not  do  justice  to  Herbert 
Spencer  by  quoting  his  entire  proposition,  which  is,  that  good 
is  the  natural,  hence  tlie  permanent  in  the  universe  ;  that  evil 
is  unnatural,  hence  evanescent,  and  destined  to  ultimate  dis- 
appearance?  Artlmr  PuUer  read  the  world's  history  cor- 
rectly  when  he  said,  "Nothing  is  finally  settled  which  is  not 
«ettled  right.'*  The  destiny  of  no  soûl  can  be  finally  settled 
till  it  is  settled  right  —  till  it  is  harmonized  with  itself  and 
its  environment. 

I  by  no  means  exhaust  my  reasons  for  demurring  from  Mr. 
Cook's  assumption  of  the  immortality  of  evil.  My  reading  of 
history,  including  that  of  some  buried  nations,  has  confirmed 
me  in  the  belief  that  evil  carries  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction.  But  not  longer  to  delay  on  this  part  of  my 
argument,  I  daim  that  it  is,  at  least,  an  open  question  wheth- 
er  evil,  in  itself  considered^  tends  to  permanence.  A  larger 
analysis  of  human  nature  and  expérience  suggests  that  the 
destiny  of  evil  is  not  immortality  but  extinction. 

II.  Mr.  Cook's  assumption  in  his  définition  that  death  is  a 
misfortune  to  a  sinful  soûl,  is  altogether  too  stupendous  a 
proposition  to  rest  on  slight  or  doubtfui  proots.  It  should 
rest  on  definite  and  irrésistible  support. 
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The  question  is  not  uow  what  does  Calvinistic  orthodoxy 
teach.  It  is  not  what  the  Bible  teaches.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  technically  orthodox  ;  but  I  do  not  think  myself  unbiblical 
in  believing  that  death  is  gain  :  a  sowing  in  corruption,  a 
rising  in  incorruption  ;  the  change  from  a  natural  body  to  a 
spiritual  body  ;  the  mortal  being  clothed  upou  with  im- 
mortality.  Nevertheless,  the  query  is  not  whether  Calvinis- 
tic  orthodoxy  teaches  that  death  is  a  natural  calamity  to  the 
sinful  soûl — it  is  unquestioned  that  it  does  so  teach  ;  nor  is  it 
whether  the  Bible  teaches  this  doctrine.  Let  it  be  acknowl- 
edged  that  Mr.  Cook  and  his  school  think  that  they  read  that 
doctrine  in  the  Bible  ;  I  am  completely  convinced  that  I  read 
an  entirely  différent  doctrine.  Our  test  is  reasonableness,  by 
the  scientific  method  ;  a  test  Mr.  Cook  professedly  welcomes 
for  the  Bible  itself. 

What  natural  reason  is  there  for  the  proposition  that  death 
will  lessen  the  moral  power  of  any  soûl  ?  What  is  there  in 
the  nature  of  death  —  the  cliaii^e  from  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual  —  which  would  even  suggest  that  its  expérience  will 
decrease  the  moral  power  of  any  soûl  ?  Does  Mr.  Cook  offer 
any  scientific  proof  of  the  assumed  fact  ?  I  can  recall  none 
whatever.  He  has,  it  seems  to  me,  vitiated  his  scientific  ar- 
gument by  his  appeal  at  this  pivotai  point  to  traditîonal  proof- 
texts  —  which  in  my  vieware  twistedfrom  their  true  purport 
when  offered  as  his  Scriptural  support,  for  every  onc  of  thèse 
passages  has  been  explained  by  eminent  Orthodox  commenta- 
tors  in  a  sensé  radically  différent  from  that  which  Mr.  Cook  as- 
cribes  to  them.  This  breaking  of  the  ''  laws  of  the  game,"  by 
appealing  in  a  scientific  argument  to  traditionally  interpreted 
proof-texts,  appears  to  me  a  confession  of  conscious  weakness. 
While  Mr.  Cook  in  my  view  makes  a  misérable  failure  of  his 
exegesis,  it  is  no  less  a  failure  in  his  argument  for  him  to  at- 
tempt  exegesis  at  ail. 

What  does  science  teach  in  regard  to  death  ?  I  limit  the 
question  to  the  immédiate  application.  I  do  not  raisc  the 
question  whether  science  teaches  that  there  will  be  a  survival 
of  soul-life  beyond  tlie  dissolution  of  the  body.     I  think  it 
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does — but  do  uot  think  even  tins  80  clearly  as  to  make  a  strict- 
ly  scientiiic  faith  in  immortality  altogether  confident.  It  is 
flcientifically  deinonstrable,  however,  that  in  death  we  are 
done  witli  our  material  bodies.  Tliey  go  back  to  the  dust  ; 
the  spirit,  if  so  be  the  spirit  continue  to  live,  is  emancipated 
from  its  material  weight.  What  scientific  reason  ia  there  for 
the  assumption  that  in  ^^  the  article  of  deatli  "  tliere  is  any 
permanent  lessening  of  spiritual  power  or  resource  ?  Such 
limitations  and  temptations  as  pertain  to  a  material  body  ex- 
clusively,  cannot  be  possible  in  tlie  spiritual  body  one  instant 
beyond  death.  AU  analogies  of  expérience  suggest,  if  they  do 
not  in  faci  prove,  that  tliere  will  be  an  immédiate  inorease  of 
spiritual  knowledge  in  the  soûl  emerging  from  deatli,  and  cor- 
rospondingly  stronger  appoals  to  its  heavenward  aspirations. 
Tliis  occasion  of  spiritual  knowledge  may  be  a  means  of  divine 
judgment  ;  but  from  my  point  of  view  this  can  be  no  evil,  for 
divine  punishments  are  corrective.  Because  death  must  be 
complète  deliverance  of  the  soûl  from  its  degrading  beset- 
ments  in  this  world,  it  must  be  an  introduction  to  a  condition 
favorable,  ratlier  than  unfavorable,  to  rcpentance  and  salva- 
tion.  The  séquences  ofsin,  as  I  think,  will  extond  into  that 
world.  But  I  know  no  sound  reason  for  the  assumption  that 
repentancc  beyond  death  is  impossible  or  improbable.  It 
seems  to  me  altogether  contrary  to  scientific  analogies,  and  an 
altogether  gratuitous  and  illogical  inference  from  Scriptural 
teaching,  to  say  that  what  we  call  death  is,  under  divine  ap- 
pointment,  a  calamity  to  any  immortal  soûl. 

III.  We  come  now  to  tlie  third  assumption  in  Mr.  Cook's 
deCaùtion  of  perdition,  namely,  that  for  the  soûl  dying  in  sin 
the  doom  is  absolutely  cndless.  Let  ua  cndeavor  lo  under- 
stand  what  this  proposition  means.  I  hâve  tried  by  various 
mental  processes  to  form  a  conception  of  endlessness  ;  but  I 
can  go  only  a  little  way  before  the  thought  transcends  my 
powers  of  compréhension.  The  abstract  idea  becomes  plain 
to  us  only  in  illustrative  applications.  Hère  is  one  of  maiiy 
I  hâve  used.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  some  time  since,  to 
hear  it  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the  cloth  woven  by 
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the  looms  of  America  in  one  year,  if  it  were  in  a  contînuous 
web,  "  would  circle  tlie  globe  thîrty-nîne  times,  with  some 
thousands  of  miles  to  spare."  It  takes  no  little  time  to  im- 
i^çine  such  a  web  of  clotli,  nearly  a  million  miles  in  length. 
Imagine  on  this  web  a  line  of  closely  written  numerals,  the 
first  six  inchesof  wliich  willexhaust  our  multiples  of  millions, 
billions,  quintillions  and  nonillions  ;  tlie  next  six  inehes  ut- 
terly  transcending  the  Computing  power  of  our  most  patient 
thought.  Imagine  this  line  of  figures  extending  to  the  end  of 
the  web,  and  that  every  unit  of  the  total  stands  for  a  year.  It 
is  a  mathematical  calculation  to  staggor  the  strongest  mind. 
Yet  it  gives  no  adéquate  symbolizatîon  of  endlessness  in  time. 
When  such  a  period  shall  hâve  passed,  and  shall  be  repeated, 
the  end  will  be  no  nearer.  Not  so  much  as  a  moment's  pro- 
gress  ^ill  hâve  been  made  toward  tho  end  of  endlessness. 

When  Mr.  Cook,  therefore,  with  polemic  enthusiasm  and 
^ven  apparent  enjoyment,  asserts  and  claims  to  prove  that  ail 
soûls  passing  the  moment  of  death  unrepentant  will  be  fixed  in 
evil  endlessly  —  absolutely  fixed,  beyond  remedy  however  re- 
mote  ;  and  when  I  see  a  great  audience  listen  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  hear  it  applaud  with  fervor, —  what  must  I  think  7 
Does  Mr.  Cook  realize  wimt  he  says  ?  Do  the  smiling  people 
realize  what  they  hear  ?  If  they  did,  even  in  the  case  of  one 
lost  soûl,  for  the  crédit  of  human  nature  I  must  believe  that 
instead  of  the  exultant  applause  which  greeted  the  lecturer 
in  his  oratorical  periods,  thore  would  hâve  been  such  a  wail 
in  Tremont  Temple  as  would  liave  filled  ail  Boston  with 
horror. 

Yet  how  easy  it  seems  for  tho  genuine  Andoverites  to  con- 
tinue to  assert  the  condemnation  of  guilty  soûls  to  endless 
punishment.  Thèse  doctrinaires  tell  us  that  after  the  finali- 
ties  of  destiny  hâve  ail  been  reached  —  after  the  human  race 
is  at  an  end  on  the  earth,  after  such  a  period  as  we  hâve  vain- 
ly  tried  to  picture  shall  hâve  elapsed,  after  God's  plan  in  the 
universe  shall  hâve  been  brought  to  its  complète  consumma- 
tîon,  —  the  lost  will  continue  to  remedilessly  suffer.  Why  ? 
Because  at  the  moment  of  death  they  had  not  attained  to  pre- 
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dominant  love  of  what  Qtod  loves  and  hâte  of  what  God  liâtes. 
But  to  what  moral  end,  for  what  justifiable  purpose  ?  That 
God's  majesty  may  be  vindicated  ! 

This  assumption  is  more  than  unreasonable  :  it  is  shocking 
to  the  moral  sensé. 

IV.  The  fourth  implied  assumption  in  Mr.  Cook's  défin- 
ition is  that  good  is  not  an  eternally  aggressive  power  in  the 
universe. 

Evil,  accordingto  this  tlieory,  is  self-propagating  ;  it  lias  no 
power  in  itself  to  cure  itself  ;  therefore,  it  will  endlessly  con- 
tinue. Even  if  the  premises  be  admitted  —  and  one  of  the 
premises,  namely,  that  evil  has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  cure, 
that  is,  destroy  itself,  is,  I  think,  clearly  disproved — admitting 
the  premises,  the  conclusion  does  not  foUow.  The  tendency 
ôf  evil  might,  in  that  case  be  to  endiessness,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  counter  tendencies  must  be  taken  into  the  account  be- 
fore  the  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  tendency  of  slavery  in 
itself  is  to  continuance  ;  but  the  counter-tendency  to  liberty 
is  a  factor  in  ail  truo  prophecy.  One  might  in  the  night  say 
darkness  is  self-propagating,  with  no  power  in  itself  to  work 
its  own  cure,  and,  therefore,  night  must  be  endless.  But  the 
Sun  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  such  a  problem.  The  rising 
sun  in  itself,  settles  the  question  of  the  endless  continuance  of 
night.  So,  as  I  think,  the  aggressive  nature  of  good  deserves 
considération  in  any  theory  of  the  destiny  of  evil. 

Two  things  Mr.  Cook  and  his  school  must  believe,  in  order 
to  be  consistent  :  First,  that  Ood  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
endless  continuance  of  evil  in  his  universe.  Second,  that 
saved  soûls  in  heaven  are  rendered  powerless  to  save  the  lost. 

Each  to  me  is  a  dreadful  tliought. 

Will  it  be  said  that  God  can  never  be  reconciled  to  evil,  and 
hence  will  punish  it  without  end  ?  It  is  a  makeshift  of  speech. 
One  of  two  things  must  be,  if  evil  is  to  continue  forever.  God 
will  be  either  reconciled  to  it,  or  he  will  bo  unreconciled  to  it. 
To  say  that  God  is  to  be  reconciled  to  evil  is  équivalent  to 
saying  there  is  no  God.  To  say  that  he  will  be  unreconciled 
to  it,  yet  sufier  its  endless  continance,  is  to  say  he  cannot  do 
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his  will.  To  conçoive  of  God  being  roconciled  to  his  own 
eternal  unroconciliation  is  self-contradiction.  In  either  case, 
what  a  conception  of  God  !  As  well  conçoive  an  opaque  bail 
in  the  sky  to  be  the  sun.  Â  dark  sun  is  no  more  an  anomaly 
than  a  God  not  an  aggressive  force  against  evil.  The  objection 
to  Mr.  Cook*s  assumption  is  serions  ;  to  me  his  assnmption  is 
essentially  atheistic.  It  involves  either  a  God  powerless  to  cure 
evil  or  capable  of  reconciliation  to  its  présence  in  the  uni- 
verse.  Either  is  a  déniai  of  the  "  eternal  not  omselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness." 

The  other  postulate  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  saved  in  heav- 
en  are  rendered  powerless  to  save  the  lost.  Is  the  désire  to 
save  the  lost  to  be  taken  ont  of  redeemed  soûls  ?  Are  they  to 
become  pitiless  toward  those  who  are  to  suffer  a  remediless 
doom  ?  If  this  be  so,  let  iuch  a  heavenly  life  be  given  to 
those  who  covet  it,  —  let  me  be  spared  from  its  expérience. 
Or  are  the  saved  soûls  to  know  sympathy  and  pity,  such  as 
Jésus  showed  to  sinners  in  tins  world,  and  yet  be  forbidden 
to  endeavor  to  bring  lost  soûls  to  repentance  ?  What 
kind  ol  a  heaven  in  that  case  will  be  theirs  ?  Will  not 
moans  rather  than  hallelujahs  be  the  music  ?  Gau  God  so 
blight  the  better  natures  of  liis  redeemed  children  ?  If  he 
can,  is  he  God  ?  If  he  does,  is  there  any  true  heaven  for 
which  to  hope  ? 

Unutterably  serions  bave  my  objections  to  Mr.  Cook's  doc- 
trine grown.  His  doctrine  logically  dénies  my  taith  in  God  ;  if  I 
were  compelled  to  accept  it,  it  would  dcstroy  my  hope  of  heaven. 

At  every  point  I  proffer  my  objections  to  Mr.  Cook*s  défini- 
tion of  perdition.  I  cannot  agrée  with  him  tliat  the  nature 
of  evil  prophesies  its  immortality  ;  that  the  divine  appoint- 
ment  of  death  is  a  real  cahimity  to  any  soûl  ;  that,  beyond 
death,  any  child  of  the  Father  will  be  a  victim  of  the  incon- 
ceivable  doom  of  endless  suffering  :  I  cannot  agrée  witli  him 
that  God  is  not  an  eternally  aggre<}sive  force  against  evil  for 
righteousness. 

With  courtesy  indicative  of  candor  Mr.  Cook  changed  the 
face  of  his  définition  to  fence  it  against  minor  objections.  Will 
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he  not  now,  in  a  revival  of  bis  former  candor,  do  himself  an 
unspeakable  favor,  and  Gliristian  thought  a  signal  justice,  bj 
dismissing  his  whole  définition  as  a  radical  misconception  ? 

Bev.  0.  F.  Safford. 


ARTICLE  Xin. 

77ie  Rising  of  the  Oreek  Theohgy, 

The  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  rise  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion  were  due  to  no  one  cause.  Columbus  gave  a  new  world 
to  Europe  and  its  wonders  stimulated  thought  and  aroused  ac- 
tivity.  The  invention  of  movable  types  served  to  place  the 
thoughts  of  tlie  wisest  into  the  hands  of  the  poorest.  The  in- 
«ufficiency  of  the  feudal  systera,  tlie  growth  of  the  free  towns, 
the  deçà)'  of  chivalry,  the  development  of  patriotism,  and  the 
need  of  a  centralization  of  authority,  made  order  and  rule  the 
more  désirable.  Tlie  world  was  beginuing  to  wake  from  sleep 
and  its  fantastic  dreams  to  fade  in  the  morning  lîght.  The 
giant  was  stirring.  But  his  limbs  were  fettered  by  the  au- 
tlïority  of  the  churcli.  There  were  but  few  paths  for  ambi- 
tion. One  could  adopt  the  rude  profession  of  arms  and  rise 
by  brute  strength  and  courage.  Or  he  could  enter  the  church 
and  find  somo  food  for  lus  mind.  AU  other  avenues  to  men- 
tal achievment  were  simply  non-existent.  Yet  even  in  the 
church  the  feet  were  hobbled  by  authority  and  injury 
could  not  advance  with  bold  and  fr'.*e  stride.  The  great  dis- 
coveries  were  rousing  the  mind,  it  began  to  search  for  food 
on  which  to  âesh  its  coraing  appetite,  food  which  would  also 
foster  its  growth.  The  thrice  chopped  straw  of  scholastic  met- 
aphysics  had  lost  its  nutriment.  At  this  juncture  the  Greek 
Empire  fell  under  tlie  blows  of  the  Turks.  The  Oreeks, 
snatching  a  few  of  the  treasuros  of  ancient  Greek  literature, 
fled  with  them  to  the  western  world.  Again  a  new  world 
was  given  to  Europe.     Scholars  hastened  to  enter  this  new 
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world  of  thought  with  as  keen  avidity  as  did  adventurers  fol- 
low  in  tlie  wako  of  the  sliips  of  Columbus  to  America.  Â  new 
Oreek  manuscript  was  the  greatest  treasure.  To  be  able  to 
read  Oreek  aud  to  iuterpret  its  thought  was  a  passport  to 
famé  and  hoiior.  Other  étudies  were  laid  aside  that  men 
might  study  Greek,  might  enter  this  new  world,  might  be  able 
to  read  tlie  New  Testament  in  the  original.  As  the  knowl- 
edflro  of  thèse  intellectual  and  literary  treasures  sproad,  in- 
tellectual  vigor  was  aroused,  food  was  given  to  the  mind,  man 
broke  tlie  shackles  of  scholastic  authoritj,  and  the  end  of  the 
enthralment  of  mind  was  coming.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Oreek  classics  was  a  new  birth  to  tlie  mind  of  man. 

In  thèse  latter  days  a  tolerabiy  close  parallel  can  be  found 
to  tliis  historical  fact.  Tliere  is  another  renaissance.  The 
scientific  truths  and  tlieories  of  to-day  vastiy  extend  our  ideas 
of  the  material  création  and  our  conception  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  tlie  Creator.  Astronomy  no  longer  timidly  skirts 
the  shores  of  the  world  but  boldly  and  confidontly  s.iils  into 
the  inimitable  seas  of  space  and  time.  It  goes  back,  through 
the  dim  âges  of  the  past  until  the  mental  vision  fails  and  the 
wîng  of  imagination  tires  in  its  flight.  In  theory  it  sees  the 
growth  of  the  universe  from  the  star  dust  in  those  remote  âges 
and  spaces,  whose  distance  from  us  is  so  great  that  we  hâve 
no  unit  of  measurc  whei*ewith  to  compute  it.  It  résolves  the 
nebulseinto  stars,  and  then  analyzes  the  light  of  thèse  bodies 
quivering  on  the  boundaries  o(  space.  Tho  theory  of  évolution  ; 
the  researches  of  the  biologists  ;  the  labors  of  students  in  the 
history  of  the  race  as  evidenced  in  its  varions  languages,  relig- 
ions, customs  and  folk-lore  ;  —  thèse  hâve  allncen  added  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  tliey  hâve  broadened  human  concep- 
tions to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
the  religious  truth  of  Luther,  the  rtsing  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
in  the  Middle  Âges  did  not  stir  the  mind  more  or  broaden  its 
conceptions  more  than  hâve  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
last  century  stirred  the  mind  of  today  and  extended  its  vision. 
When  we  add  to  thèse  things  the  wonderful  industrial  inven- 
tions, the  giant  strides  that  commerce  has  taken  through  their 
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aid  the  knowledge  of  other  peoples  tbat  hâve  corne  to  us 
through  our  missionary  and  commercial  opérations,  then 
again,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  liuman  mind  iu- 
creased  and  we  hâve  for  the  first  time  a  démonstration  of  the 
truth  of  tlie  unity  of  the  race. 

But  ail  this  time  the  burden  of  a  mediœval  theology  has 
been  borne  by  the  race.  Calvinism  with  its  cruel  and  phari- 
saical  doctrine  of  the  élection  of  a  few  and  the  damnation  of  the 
rest  which  makes  human  life  an  anxious  attempt  to  escape 
the  inhcrited  doom,  an  attempt  foreordained  to  failure  for 
many  ;  which  proclaims  a  mechanical  atonement,  a  conven- 
tional  piety,  a  distant  and  unlovely  God,  a  dead  and  vanished 
Christ,  and  a  ruined  humanity — thèse  dogmas  are  a  survival  of 
the  mediœval  tlieology  in  the  midst  of  the  breadth  of  mind 
and  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  as 
incongruous  to-day  as  would  be  the  monstrous  Saurians  of  the 
Cretaceous  âge  among  the  mammalia  of  to-day,  or  as  the 
cumbroiis  feudal  forms  would  be  in  a  représentative  democ- 
racy.  The  mind  and  heart  of  man,  broadened  and  ennoled 
by  ail  thèse  discoveries,  strains  at  the  bonds  that  a  narrow 
theology  places  upon  tliem.  The  old  theology  is  unsuited  to 
the  knowledge  of  to-day.  It  is  cruel,  narrow,  and  unscien- 
tific  ;  while  humanity  today  is  tender,  broad,  and  scientiûc. 
This  incongruity  lias  divorccd  the  tliought  of  to  day  from  the- 
ology and  religion.  Many  minds  hâve  been  forced  into  scep- 
ticism,  into  agnosticism,  and  some  into  bold  antagonism  to  ail 
theology  and  revealed  religion.  Libéral  Christianity  has 
donc,  and  is  doing,  much  to  relieve  this  strain,  to  destroy  this 
incongruity,  for  it  nmrches  with  equal  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment  of  human  knowledge  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind» 
But  owing  to  the  conséquences  of  past  conflicts  between  Ortho- 
doxy  and  Libéral  Christianity,  conséquences  found  in  the 
préjudices  of  to-day.  Libéral  Christianity  has  not  made  that 
impression  on  the  mass  of  Orthodox  tlieology  and  its  believera 
which  its  truth  merits.  Ât  the  same  time  the  religious  world 
is  stirring  and  striving  and  straining  against  thèse  bonds  of 
an  incongruous  theology.      It  feels,  it  it  does  not  see,  how 
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uDsuited  it  is  to  the  thought  of  tcnlaj.  It  seeks  to  hold  to 
the  form  of  the  dogma,  wliile  it  changes  entirely  its  contents. 
It  wonld  be  glad  to  accept  the  libéral  theology  if  it  sboold 
corne  from  some  other  source  than  troni  thèse  despised  sects 
against  which  it  has  fought.  It  does  not  wish  to  adopt  the 
thoughts  of  its  enemies.  Ând  Libéral  Christianity  is  not  jet 
strong  cuough,  Hke  the  Romans,  to  impose  its  own  ideas  on 
realms  it  has  conquered.  Where  shall  authority  be  found  for 
changing  the  contents  of  the  dogma  ? 

This  is  found  in  the  Greek  Theology.  As  the  discovery  of 
the  Oreek  literature  gave  food  to  the  growing  mind  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Fathers  seems  to 
be  able  to  gîve  food  to  the  theological  mind  of  to-day.  For 
the  spirit  of  Greek  theology  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  to-day 
and  expands  witii  the  needs  of  ail  future  thought.  It  is  a 
spiritual  theology  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  mechan- 
ical  and  légal  tlieories  of  the  Latin  and  modem  Orthodox 
theology. 

It  .is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  direct  tlie  thought  of  our 
theologians  to  tliis  ûeld  of  enterprise.  It  lias  rewarded  the 
search  of  many  scholars.  The  Ancient  History  of  Univer- 
ealism,  The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  by  Dr.  Lam- 
fion,  Dr.  Beecher's  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Rétribution,  and 
similar  works  owe  much  of  their  iuterest  to  researches  in  this 
field.  But  very  few  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
cousider  the  coiitrast  between  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  théologies.  Among  those  that  hâve  come 
onder  our  notice  is  an  essay  entitled,  "  The  Two  Religions," 
în  Dr.  Hedge's  Ways  of  the  Spirit.  Dr.  Mulford's  "  Republic 
of  God  "  is  the  Greek  theology  come  to  the  world  again.  But 
tlie  most  notable  publication  on  this  subject  is  the  ^^  Theological 
Renaissance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  found  in  tiie  Princeton 
Beview  of  NoYember,1862,  and  January,1888.  In  thèse  articles 
the  contrast  between  the  spiritual  Greek  and  the  légal  Latin  thé- 
ologies is  clearly  and  fordbly  drawn.  It  is  to  invite  attention 
to  this  contrast,  to  siiow  that  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  theology 
is  what  is  needed  to-day  to  burst  the  bonds  of  mediseval  the- 
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ology  and  destroy  the  încongruity  tliat  exîsts  between  Ortho- 
doxy  and  the  tliought  of  the  uineteenth  century,  that  we 
introduce  to  the  readers  of  tlie  Quabtbrlt  an  extract  from 
Prof.  Allen's  article  : 

"  The  idea  of  God,  as  seen  in  the  earlier  Greek  theoIogTt 
is  that  of  a  being  whose  présence  pervades  the  world,  and 
with  whose  essential  nature  man  has  a  constitiitional  kinship 
or  relation.  In  the  Western  CImrch  of  the  third  ceatury, 
represented  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  the  idea  of  God  was 
that  of  a  being  apart  from  the  world,  governing  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  communicating  witli  it  through  agencies  which  had 
no  essential  connection  with  Him  beyond  His  formai  and  arbi- 
trary  appointment.  If  we  compare  the  two  théologies  which 
grew  out  of  such  wîdely  differing  motives,  we  sliall  see  at  once 
how  on  every  point  they  reflect  the  divergence  of  their  origin. 
The  Greeks  conceived  God  as  pure  spirit,  and  aimed  to  keep 
their  idéal  free  Irom  the  grosser  conceptions  of  anthropomor- 
phism  ;  while  the  Latins,  notably  Tertullian,  thought  of  God 
as  existing  in  a  human  form.  With  tlie  Greeks  révélation  in 
its  larger  aspects  was  not  limited  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
dispensations,  but  ail  truth,  wherever  found,  was  Lcld  as  cora- 
îng  from  God,  and  even  heathen  philosophers,  inspired  by 
Him,  had,  in  their  own  way  and  place,  contributed  to  the 
préparation  for  Christianity  which  constituted  the  fulness  of 
lime.  Revelati  :n  was,  therefore,  a  living  process,  superin- 
tended  by  a  divine  and  ever-present  teacher,  who  spoke  to  men 
mado  in'the  Divine  image  and  constituted  for  truth,  while 
human  reason,  conscience,  and  expérience,  were  the  ordained 
channels  for  its  réception. 

"  Among  the  Latins  philosophy  and  luiman  reason  were 
regarded  with  distrust,  as  sources  of  heresy,  and  révélation 
became  a  mechanical  niethod  of  communication,  more  partic- 
ularly  defined  as  a  deposit  embodied  in  a  rule  of  faitli,  whose 
intei^rity  was  guaranteed  by  bisliops  in  apostolic  descent.  Ac- 
cording  to  Greek  theology,  the  Logos,  the  Divine  Word,  in 
whose  image  man  was  made,  had  always  been  présent  in  hu- 
man l'.istory,  and  thus  foreshadowed  the  incarnation  ol  the 
Divine  in  tlie  human,  when  God  should  be  manifest  in  the 
flesh  in  ail  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodîly.  With  the 
Latins  his  coming  had  been  as  abrupt  as  his  departure  had 
been  complète,  and,  instead  of  a  présent  Christ  still  guiding 
the  éducation  of  human  soûls,  was  a  last  will  and  testament^ 
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of  which  the  episcopate  was  the  executor  and  administrator. 
In  the  Greek  theology  man's  position,  hère  or  hereafter,  was 
necessarily  couditioned  bj  his  moral  state  :  with  the  Latins  it 
did  not  seem  unreasonable  that  Divine  decrees  proceeding 
from  an  absolute  sovereign,  should  operale  tofix  tlie  condition 
of  man,  apart  from  ail  moral  considérations.  .  .  With  the 
Oreeks  the  Ghurch  represented  humanity  in  its  idéal  state,  a 
body  whose  limits  could  not  be  defined  ;  the  sacraments  were 
symbols  of  that  eternal  life  in  Christ  which  God  was  always 
giving  to  men  ;  the  résurrection  was  the  standing  up  again  in 
life  of  those  who  had  left  the  tenement  of  fiesh.  The  Latin 
Ghurch  identified  the  visible  organization  with  the  body  of 
Ghrist;  the  sacraments  took  on  a  magical  character,  and, 
ceasing  to  be  symbols  of  a  process,  became  the  exclusive  chan- 
nels  throug))  which  Divine  grâce  was  mediated  to  man  ;  and 
the  résurrection  of  the  body  was  interpreted  as  the  rising 
again  out  of  the  grave  of  the  same  body  which  had  been  de- 
composed  and  seen  corruption.  Eternal  life  was  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  consisting  in  an  ethical  and  spiritual  relation- 
ship  with  God  ;  as,  in  the  words  of  St.  John,  ^  This  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jésus  Christ, 
whom  Thou  hast  sent  '  ;  and  tlie  loss  of  this  knowledge,  in 
which  was  life,  constituted  eternal  death.  To  the  Latin  mind 
eternal  life  became  a  synonym  for  endless  duration  of  exist- 
ence in  a  state  of  bliss,  and  its  converse  became  also  the  end- 
less duration  of  existence  in  a  state  of  misery.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  Greek  Fathers  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  accepted  what  lias  been  known  in  Latin  theology 
as  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment." 

From  thèse  extracts,  which  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  conclu- 
sions reaclied  in  thèse  articles,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  fruitful  ûeld  that  will  repay  the  diligent  working  of  our 
scholars.  It  can  also  be  easily  seen  that  the  Universalist 
Church  is  a  revival  of  the  earliest  Christian  theology,  before 
it  was  corrupted  by  the  coarse  ideas  of  the  barbarians. 

Eev.  T.  C.  Druley. 
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ARTICLE    XIV. 

Methodism  as  a  Sensation. 

WiTH  the  approach  of  the  oentennial  General  Conférence  of 
tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  and  the  discussion  of  pro- 
posed  changes,  a  renewed  interest  is  felt  in  that  body  of 
Ghristians.  Methodism  has  been  the  religions  sensation  of 
the  etghteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  for  this  time  the 
chief  religions  force  ;  and  a  great  question  for  the  Church 
Universel  is  whether  it  can  continue  so  for  another  century  ; 
and,  if  not,  what  is  to  be  tlie  next  sensation  ?  Some  great 
agitation  must  ever  stir  the  people  to  keep  them  as  a  whole  in- 
terested  in  religion.  Great  movements  each  cause  an  intense 
interest  ;  and  ]io  movement  is  greater  than  the  gathering  of 
a  new  génération  into  religion.  Organization  can  do  much 
for  this,  and  the  Roman  and  other  churches  are  gathering,  or 
rathcr  keeping,  those  born  within  tlieir  folds,  while  a  certcdn 
class  of  religiously  inclined  (wlio  scarcely  need  a  religion)  also 
do  something  to  keep  up  a  continuity  in  the  stream  of  Chris- 
tianity.  But  thèse  s(»urces  will  furnish  but  a  sickly  current 
unless  some  sensational  movement  sweep  in  the  masses.  This 
movement  in  Protestant  Ghristianity  has  been,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  Methodism  ;  and  Methodism  seems  the  only  adé- 
quate movement  for  the  future  ;  although  for  such  adequacy 
certain  changes  seem  necessary. 

There  are  obvions  reasons  why  Methodism  should  hâve  suc- 
ceeded  as  a  two-century  sensation.  Not  considering  now  the 
truths  and  bencfits  involved,  except  as  incidentally  implied  in 
the  fact  of  its  success,  \^e  find  Metliodism  oflering  several 
remarkable  agencies  for  getting  up  and  keeping  up  a  profound 
religions  interest. 

The  revival,  with  which  its  name  is  almost  synonymous,  is 
thè  chief  of  thèse.  With  its  intense  excitement  and  sensa 
tional  scènes  —  shouting,  loud  praying,  and  other  startling 
noises  —  the  revival  must  ever  arrest  attention,  especially 
among  tho  lower  and  least  interested  classes.    Thoaç   who 
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canuot  see  a  theological  distinction  can  jet  liear  a  sliout  ;  and 
tliose  wlio  will  not  give  attention  to  religion  will  stop  to  look 
at  an  excited  assembly.  Mou  ever  rush  whero  deep  leeling  is 
manifested,  and,  as  syrapathj  is  contagions,  tnany  wiio  go  for 
the  amusement  are  drawn  into  the  interest. 

Tlie  livélj  singing,  also,  of  new  and  changing  tunes,  made 
stirring  by  direct  personal  application,  lias  had,  in  connection 
witli  tlie  revivais  meniioned,  a  great  drawing  and  holding 
power.  Methodism  bas  sung  its  way  to  success.  Teaching 
Cbristianity  to  sing  in  popular  airs,  it  bas  tauglit  ail  the  world 
to  sing  in  religions  airs  ;  and  songs  sung  in  snch  great  volume 
becarae  part  of  tbe  people's  life.  Metliodism  rescued  music 
from  tbe  few,  and  set  it,  like  every  other  interest,  in  démo- 
cratie relations.  It  made  tbe  songs  of  tbe  world,  which  has 
been  pronounced  a  greater  acbievement  than  to  make  tbe  laws  ; 
and  it  bas  received  tbe  barvest  of  those  songs.  Stamping 
Cbristianity  as  a  singing  religion,  it  transferred  it  largely  trom 
old  and  wise  beads  to  cbildren  and  tbe  conimon  masses,  wbere 
it  could  spread  with  uninterrupted  rapidity. 

Tbe  vigorous  preacbing  of  Methodism,  stirring,  loud  and 
excited,  filled  with  personal  and  expérimental  anecdotes,  also 
contributed  largely  to  its  success  as  a  sensation.  Equal  to 
stump  oratory  or  tbe  popular  lecture  in  interest,  it  attracted 
attention  as  an  entertainment  from  those  wlto  cared  nothing 
for  it  as  a  service.  Methodism  got  a  bearing  which  other 
religions  did  not.  It  bombarded  tlie  ears  of  tbe  world,  and 
compelled  the  nineteenth  century  to  listen.  For  the  ûrst  time 
men  beard  preacbing  as  an  amusement,  and  learned  to  need 
it  as  a  gratification  ;  and  in  time  the  appeal  to  curiosity  was 
felt  in  the  conscience. 

The  bringing  of  the  wliole  people  into  activity  in  religious 
service  as  never  before,  also  contributed  to  give  Methodism  a 
sensational  impulse.  Instead  of  one  man  —  the  priest,  or 
preacber  —  doing  ail,  and  tbe  rest  being  quiet  listeners,  or 
only  occasionally  beard  in  perfunctory  ritual,  the  entire  con- 
grégation partiel pated,  from  the  man  wbo  could  only  say 
"  Âmen  "  to  the  exhorter  wbo  occasionally  took  the^pulpit, 
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In  its  class-meetin^s  Methodism  taught  ail  Ghristians  to  speak  ; 
and  every  one  bocame  a  preacher  in  some  sensé.  It  opened 
the  religions  mouth,  long  closed  by  tbe  padlocks  of  sanctity 
put  by  ecclesiasticisra  upon  the  masses.  Destroying  the  mo- 
*nopoly  of  tlïe  pulpit,  it  popularize»i  religions  speech,  and  rais- 
ing  up  spécial  classes  of  lay  preacliers,  it  doubled  the  ministry. 
Wiping  away  tlie  distinctions  between  the  clergy,  it  levelled 
the  liierarchy  and  gave  a  republican  eqnality  to  the  Church. 
Making  Cl)ristianity  a  speaking  religion,  it  popnlarized  sacred 
thought,  and  brought  the  thèmes  of  the  pulpit  down  to  the 
masses.  Though  snffering  somewhat  in  depth  and  dignity, 
thèse  soon  flew  from  raouth  to  mouth,  like  gossip,  and  became 
familiarized,  like  politics.  In  the  revival  every  man  talked, 
and  men  and  women  went  back  and  forth  solicitingsinners  to 
a  Christian  life.  The  CImrch  became  tongues  instead  of  ears  ; 
and  tlie  Pentecost  story  receiveda  modem  version.  A  church 
ail  ministry  instead  of  chiefly  laity,  ail  active  instead  of  clnefly 
passive,  it  becair;e  a  religions  army  in  which  ail  were  officers, 
and  exhibited  a  life  never  beforo  known.  In  family  worship,  in 
"saying  graco,"  and  in  many  other  semi-public  dévotions,  the 
people  accustomed  themselves  to  work  at  religion  from  liabit, 
and  piety  became  easy  to  the  masses  as  a  custom.  The  poor 
and  untutored,  who  before  dared  not  open  their  lips  in  public, 
no\«r  became  teachers,  expoundîng  the  Bible  and  offering 
prayers.  Every  family  became  a  miniature  church,  erecting 
its  altar,  aud  restoring  the  Pénates.  The  father,  mother,  sons 
and  daughters  took  turns  at  the  prayers,  and  religion  was 
brought  ont  of  the  church  into  the  home.  To  pray  and  ex- 
hort,  and  even  to  preacli,  was  as  much  an  individual  inatter 
as  to  believe,  and  universality  was  stamped  on  Chnstianity. 
Methodism  was  religion  popnlarized,  and  the  church  individ- 
ualized.  Each  man  became  a  wliole  church  —  bishop,  priest, 
and  congrégation,  —  ail  in  himself.  Hc  was  religion  and  its 
institutions  enibodied,and  exhibited  the  form  which  Christian- 
ity  had  to  take  in  order  to  work  ont  into  the  intense  individ- 
ualism  of  the  présent. 

Methodism  also  gave  men  something  to  do  in  moi;alîty,  as 
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well  as  in  religion.  Stamping  its  adhérents  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple  îii  conduct,  it  advertised  them  to  ail  the  world  as  Metlio- 
dists.  Puttîng  thera  in  a  social  class  of  tlieir  own,  ît  kiiit 
them  together  in  their  meetings  and  church-work.  Prescrib- 
ing  marked  enstoms,  it  even  modified  their  appearance.  Its 
women  wore  gannents  known  as  Methodist  dress,  discarded 
flowers  and  jewelry,  and  took  toPuritan  plainness  from  choice. 
The  men  lived  in  primitive  severity,  and  gave  an  impulse  to 
economy  and  unambitious  satisfaction.  AU  became  severelj 
scrupulous,  and  guarded  with  great  energy  against  the  small- 
est  wrongs.  Renouncing,  as  they  thought,  the  whole  world 
for  Christ,  they  gave  up  much  innocent  as  well  as  harmful 
amusement.  Abandoning  théâtres,  dances,  and  fashionable 
sports,  they  became  separatcd  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
appeared  peculiar  as  meu,  women  and  children.  Making  a 
wide  différence  between  a  Cliristian  and  asinner,  and  drawing 
a  sharp  line  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  they  put  a  visible 
mark  on  the  '*  converted  "  ;  and  he  who  became  a  Methodist 
felt  that  he  had  undertaken  a  new  life.  Religion  was  to  iu'm^ 
a  "  profession,"  and  was  to  be  bis  "  calling"  for  life.  His 
business  had  frequcntly  to  he  changed,  like  his  pleasures.  if 
a  liquor-seller,  jeweler,  or  actor,  or  if  employed  l»y  such,, 
he  had  to  seek  other  occupation.  His  new  morality  was  a 
great  task  in  many  respects,  and  he  had  to  do  much  to  adjust 
himself  to  it. 

So  much  doing  in  religion  always  counts.  Sacrifice  com- 
mits  men.  Feeling  that  there  was  something  to  do  in  their 
religion,  they  went  from  working  in  it  to  working  for  it, 
Impresscd  with  its  importance  in  themselves,  they  sought  to 
extend  it  to  othcrs,  and,  developing  a  denominational  spirit, 
advanced  its  interest  with  a  feeling  of  rivalry.  Eacii  couvert 
counting  a  new  life,  as  well  as  a  soûl  saved,  was  thought  to 
help  toward  a  state  in  which  Methodist  customs  should  pre 
vail. 

The  doctrine  and  expérience  known  as  the  "  witness  of  thi 
Spirit,"  also  gave  great  interest  to  religion.  In  Methodis 
revivais  everybody  was  after  something,  an(J.  .^n^^  when  li^^ 
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got  it.  He  luad  not  to  take  lus  religiou  oa  faith,  and  be  un- 
certain  whether  he  had  it.  He  did  not,  like  others,  seek 
attainments  so  shadowy  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  but  he  got 
soraething  which  made  hiin  intensely  conscious  of  its  près- 
ei.ce,  and  whose  loss  he  tragically  felt  as  a  "  fall."  It  was  so 
fiure  that  he  knew  the  date  of  its  arrivai,  and  so  powerful  that 
lie  often  shouted  on  receiving  it.  As  long  as  he  possessed  it 
lie  was  said  to  "  enjoy  religion."  In  its  exercise  there  was  a 
<;onstant  seeing  or  feeling  of  God  —  a  perception  of  Him,  and 
not  mercly  a  thought  about  Him.  In  trying  to  enter  a  relig- 
ions life  he  "  sought  the  Lord,"  and  in  succeeding  he  became 
<îonsciou8  of  a  contrar^t  with  the  Deity  assuring  him  of  salva- 
tion.  The  hopes  of  other  Christians  were  made  certainties  to 
Methodists,  and  they  had  nothing  less  than  God's  word  for 
their  assurance.  The  "  witness"  or  "  testimony  "  of  the 
Spirit  was  a  common  expérience.  Methodists  are  descendants 
of  Enoch,  who  walked  with  God,  rather  than  of  Abraham, 
who,  Presbyterian-like,  only  had  faith.  They  were  in  close 
intiinacy,  and  enjoyed  persoiial  familiarity  with,  the  Deity, — 
**'  communing"  inatead  of  mei'ely  praying.  •  God  talked  with 
them  as  well  as  they  with  Him,  and  relirion  was  mutual 
throughout.  The  religion  of  the  Methodist  was  a  felt  relation 
to  God,  in  which  he  was  taken  consciously  into  His  purposes. 
With  ail  this  assurance  men  had  a  powerful  motive  to  look 
into  and  test  religion.  There  was  i5omething  definite  and  impor- 
tant to  attain  ;  and  the  preacher,  like  the  vender  of  patent  med- 
icines,  asked  men  to  corne  up  and  try  it.  Each  was  to  judge  for 
himself.  Men  '*  experienced  religion,"  or  made  it  a  matter  of 
Personal  acquaintance.  The  converted  thousands  gave  their 
testimony  ;  and  every  class-meeting  and  love  feast  was  an 
"  expérience  meeting."  To  "  give  your  religions  expérience," 
was  an  expression  in  familiar  use.  Methodism  was  an  induc- 
tive  religion,  established  on  expérimental  observations.  Men 
having  made  the  experiments,  became  witnesses  for  the  resuit. 
They  told  "  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  them  "  ;  and  thèse 
observations  and  gatherings  of  fact  were  coiiected  into  an  in- 
ductive  theology,  which  is  the  philosophical  faith  of>Methô- 
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dism.  The  religious  inquiries  and  tests  of  Methodism  are  ail 
akiii  to  thoseof  the  inductîve  sciéiitist.  The  religious  expé- 
riences of  Christians  in  revivais  and  praise  meetings,  —  expé- 
riences of  faith,  trust,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  con- 
solations of  prayer,  —  are  taken  as  the  data  for  a  science  of 
religion,  which  Methodism  embodies  as  a  system. 

But  while  ail  thèse  peculiarities  of  Methodism  hâve  made  it 
a  sensational  power  in  the  past,  they  are  not  calculated  to 
make  it  such  for  the  future.  They  were  new  once,  and  there- 
fore  striking  ;  and  they  had  to  exert  an  influence.  Now  they 
are  old  and  men  are  used  to  them.  Tiïe  appliances  of  Meth- 
odism were  an  immense  amount  of  energy  to  fling  on  the 
world  at  once.  The  now  doctrine,  new  methods,  and  new 
country  in  wliîch  they  worked,  gave  to  the  early  Methodists 
an  exceptional  chance.  Rarely  does  so  much  concur  to  make 
a  g.-eat  movement  ;  and  a  great  movement  was  the  resuit. 
Some  of  their  agencics,  however,  were  notof  permanent  force. 
Their  power  consisted  in  their  newness  ;  and  now  that  they 
are  old,  they  are  spent  us  a  force.  Powder  once  shot  off  can- 
not  he  exploded  again.  A  caunon  that  scares  with  its  first 
report  makes  less  impression  with  a  second,  and  soon  causes 
no  attention.  The  secret  of  a  sensation's  success  is  in  its 
being  the  first  ;  and  the  old  appliances  of  Methodism  are  not 
now  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  they  once  did.  Reviv- 
ais are  not  sensational  now,  but  havc  grown  tanjc  throu«i:h 
fam"liarity  ;  and  the  indififeroncc  reacts  froni  the  sinners  on 
the  Church  itself.  Few  of  the  old  scènes  are  re-enactcd. 
Shouting  is  only  a  remembrancc  ;  jerks  are  unknown  ;  the 
excitements  of  revivais,  when  they  occasionally  appear,  do  not 
draw,  but  are  denounced  as  a  warmed-over  enthusiasni.  The 
novelty  of  open-air  preaching,  so  powerful  in  the  times  of 
Whitficld  and  Jesse  Lee,  bas  given  way  to  tlîo  tauje  familiarity 
of  Street  evangelists.  The  fact  that  Methodists  bave  alnmdant 
good  churches  stamps  open-air  services  as  useless.  The  in- 
tense camp-meetings  bave  given  way  to  the  respectable  suui- 
mer  resorts.  Class-meetings  reveal  nothing  new  to  a  people 
satiated  with  their  trite  utterances.     Lyrics  and  popular  mel- 
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odies  hâve  becoine  as  commou  out  of  churches  as  in  them,  the 
Devil  having  taken  back  the  songs  which  Wesley  took  from 
him.  The  quaiut  costumes  and  peculiar  observances  of  early 
Methodists,  where  not  discarded,  are  regarded  as  indiffèrent 
eccentrîcities.  The  power  of  the  peculiarities  of  Methodism 
is  gone,  and  Mevhodism  stands  to-day  as  an  unpeculiar  religion. 
Something  new  is  needed, — as  new  as  Methodism  was  a  hun- 
dred  years  ago.  The  power  of  Methodism  must  ever  be  in 
its  novelty  ;  and  when  it  can  no  longer  kecp  new  it  must  dé- 
cline. It  came  to  the  world  with  something  which  the  world 
had  not,  but  wanted.  It  now  comes  with  something  which 
the  world  wants,  but  lias.  It  therefore  produces  no  sensation 
with  its  offers.  Tlie  question  accordingly  now  is,  Can  it  re- 
juvenate  its  énergies  ?  Methodism  was  admirably  organized 
to  keep  up  sensations.  The  class-meetings  were  calculated  to 
keep  aiive  the  revival  fires  throuzh  summer,  and  start  them 
again  in  winter.  Tiie  periodical  love-feasts,  and  quarterly 
meetings  Iielped  toward  the  same  end.  Tlie  orpranization  of 
Methodism  was  largely  the  organization  of  the  revival,  —  an 
institution  to  perpetuate  the  fires  of  religion.  Its  ministers 
stood  like  vestal  virgins  to  keep  tiie  light  aglow  which  was  to 
be  the  life  of  Christianity.  For  a  hundred  years  officiai  Meth- 
odism was  mainly  engaged  in  fanning  a  âame. 

But  while  Methodism  has  been  so  admirably  organized  to 
keep  up  sensations,  it  should  be  organized  to  get  up  new  ones. 
There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  old  materials  will  not  serve. 
The  radically  new  must  occasionally  be  introduced,  and  the 
questions  ^or  Methodism  are,  wliat  can  it  discard  ?  what  re- 
pair ?  and  what  introduce  ?  It  requires  almost  as  mucli  hero- 
ism  to  discard  its  old  machinery  as  it  did  to  introduce  it,  to 
throw  awav  a  wortliless  thing  after  it  lias  become  worthless, 
as  to  introduce  a  useful  one  before  it  l)ecame  useful.  Early 
Methodisui  was  a  prospect  ;  présent  Methodism  is  a  retro- 
spect  ;  and  we  want  to  get  back  more  of  the  prospect.  Meth- 
odism Icoking  forward  will  alwajs  be  a  power;  Methodism 
looking  back  will  always  be  a  weakness.  Methodism  should 
not  cease  its  work  of  gettin^  up  new  agencies,  or  startling  the 
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world  wîth  unheard-of  tliîngs.  It  îs  a  religion  that  was  meant 
to  be  kept  going,  and  forever  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  world 
in  which  ît  i*to  operate.  When  it  ceases  to  effect  changes  by 
<;hanging  itself  into  effocts,  and  becoines  a  worker  of  the  past 
înstead  of  the  présent,  we  must  class  it  among  the  effete.  Can 
Methodism,  like  a  newspaper,  kcep  up  to  date,  and  appear 
now  and  then  in  a  new  issue  ? 

Other  churches  are  doing  something  to  croate  sensations 
which  arc  to  perpetuate  their  life.  The  Episcopalians  hâve 
taken  largelj  to  ritualism,  and  many  are  arrested  by  its 
appeals  to  the  dramatic  in  men.  Processions,  varicgated  cos- 
tumes, gongs,  lively  music,  and  other  theatrical  displays  at- 
tract  the  listless  by  an  œsthctic  sensationalism.  This  lively 
acting  is  new  to  Episcopalianism  ;  and  its  newness  strikes  the 
class  for  wiiich  it  is  intended.  The  infusion  of  extrême  high- 
•church  doctrines  also  adds  to  the  curious)iess  of  Episcopalian- 
ism.  A  class  who  profess  to  hâve  Christ's  body  presetit  on 
the  altar,  and  to  eflfect  great  changes  by  saying  words  or  mak- 
ing  signs  over  objects,  like  the  old  witches,  will  always  attract 
attention  from  some.  In  tlieir  discussions  over  the  right  use  of 
«ymbols,  pots  and  kettles,  there  is  an  endless  opportunity  not 
to  agrée  ;  and  the  issues  are  so  simple  that  every  one  can  un- 
<lerstand  and  argue  them.  The  Roman  Gatholics  croate  like 
sensations  by  going  still  farther  anJ  attracting  men  by  their 
vcry  irrationalism.  The  incredulous  challenges  attention, 
and  has  a  certain  fascination  for  belief  when  boldly  persisted 
in.  The  claim  of  infallibity  and  demand  for  the  surrendor  of 
the  intellect  to  authority  is  powerful  from  its  audacity.  The 
<loctrine8  of  Romanism  are  in  gênerai  a  contempt  for  sensé 
and  reason,  and  if  a  church  claimed  that  there  was  no  earth. 
there  would  l)e  men  who  would  covet  the  faith  to  believe  it. 
The  very  despair  of  men  feeds  a  large  religions  hope,  and  the 
Oatholic  Church  reaps  a  rich  harvest  from  the  startiingness 
of  its  paradoxes.  Sceptics  who  can  believe  nothing  in  Cliris- 
tianity  will  often  accept  something  ont  of  it,  if  it  can  be  lound 
more  incredible  than  what  we  now  bave.  Mormonism  makes 
a  like  sensation  by  its  polygamy  ;  and  its  decided  newness 
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keeps  ît  beforo  the  world.  It  îs  a  religion  about  wliîch  every- 
bodj  must  think  ;  and  in  thinking  about  anything  some  will 
become  fascinated  with  it.  Mormonistn  offers  gratification,com- 
petence  and  power,  and  makes  promises  unknown  in  any  other 
System.  It  cornes  with  pretensions  to  a  new  révélation, 
and  an  ever-present  Divine  direction.  It  sets  its  devotees 
apart  frora  the  world,  and  bas  in  its  new  Zion  ail  the  éléments 
of  a  permanent  sensation. 

The  independentchurches  hâve  a  like  capacity  for  sensation 
in  their  hérésies.  They  are  the  only  bodies  that  can  with 
safety  start  anything  new  in  doctrine  ;  and  they  are  digging 
up  and  throwing  upon  the  world  much  tlmt  is  startling. 
Nearly  ail  progress  in  theology  comes  from  this  class  ;  and, 
while  maintaining  nogreat  organization,  they  keep  themselves 
before  the  world  by  their  investigations.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  influential  class  in  theology,  modifying  ail  the 
churches,  and  working  changes  heyond  their  limits  rather 
than  within  them.  Heresy  is  newer  than  the  Gospel  to  most, 
and  attracts  attention  where  Orthodoxy  will  not.  And  so 
every  other  body  that  is  making  headway  in  religion  is  a  get- 
ter-up  of  sensations,  either  of  intelligence  or  ignorance,  of 
wisdom  or  foUy,  of  virtue  or  vice. 

And  80  ît  lias  been  in  the  past.  Sensations  hâve  accompa- 
nied  ail  great  movements.  Christianity  itself  was  a  sensation 
when  it  first  struck  the  earth  ;  and  its  ncwness  carricd  :L  till 
it  swept  the  civilîzed  world.  It  had  a  new  God,  a  new  heaven, 
a  new  hell,  a  new  worship,  and  a  new  social  life,  —  something 
new  to  believe  and  to  do.  It  was  not  unlike  early  Methodism 
in  the  numher  and  variety  of  its  intercst-creating  agencies. 
The  Papacy  was  similarly  seiisational  when  it  first  arose  with 
its  ambition  to  ruletho  world.  and  construct  an  empire  within 
an  empire  tliat  should  outlast  ali  governments.  The  élabora- 
tion of  a  grand  ritnal,  and  the  wedding  of  Paganism  with 
Clirisrianity,  becamc  a  power  when  the  primitive  religion  of 
simplicity  had  ceased  to  attract  as  a  novelty.  Mohammedan- 
ism  came  with  a  still  greater  sensation,  wedding  the  more 
primitive  licentiousness  and  warfare  of  Asiatic  barbarism  with 
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European  civilizatiou.  Tbere  was  enough  iu  this  system  to 
startle  the  world,  and  the  sensational  in  ithas  hardly  yet  died 
out.  The  Reformation  was  sensational  as  re-creating  the 
whole  church,  and  re-organizing  ail  the  powers  of  Gerraany. 
It  was  a  new  idea,  calling  for  action  on  Ihe  part  of  every  man^ 
priest  and  king,  —  a  sensation  which  lasted  a  hundred  years, 
and  hardly  subsided  after  a  thirty  yoars'  war.  And  finally, 
when  the  Reformation  as  a  sensation  wasdead  in  ail  the  coun- 
tries  of  Europe,  Methodism  came  as  an  inspirer  of  life  to 
Protestantism,  with  ail  the  appliances  to  excite  and  maintain 
attention  which  I  hâve  indicated.  It  came  in  the  line  of  great 
sensations,  or  movements  having  the  sensational  necessarily 
in  them  ;  and  it  is  the  last  religions  movement  that  lias  at- 
tracted  the  gênerai  attention  of  the  world.  The  only  question 
now  is  whether  it  is  doue  as  a  sensation,  or  wliether  it  can 
rally  to  keep  itself  up  as  such,  and  if  so,  what  it  further  needs 
for  this.  Christiunity  (as  a  whole),  PiOtestantism(as  a  whole), 
the  Papacy  and  Moharamedanism  are  each  vigorous  and  keep- 
ing  the  attention  of  mankind.  Can  Methodism  do  this  ?  and 
what  must  it  do  to  so  perpotuate  itself? 

Methodism  should  not,  for  its  self-pcrpetuation  as  a  power, 
take  up  old  sensations  or  others'  sensations.  A  new  ritual, 
or  conformîty  to  what  has  succeeded  in  other  churches,  which 
is  sometîmes  advocated,  would  be  an  abaudonment  of  its  pe- 
culiar  strengtli  to  take  on  a  peculiar  weakness.  Ritualism  is 
only  the  tail  end  of  Episcopalianism  and  Catholicism,  and  we 
cannot  raise  a  sensation  by  doing  more  feebly  what  others  are 
doing  more  strongly.  A  non-ritual  church  will  never  succced 
by  ritual  better  than  a  ritual  church.  The  Catliolic  and  Epis- 
copal  churches  hâve  gotten  out  of  ritualism  ali  thcre  is  in  it, 
and  Methodism  could  never  get  up  a  grander  or  more  élégant 
ritual.  It  would  hâve  to  change  its  entire  nature  first,  und 
to  adopt  a  less  attractive  ritual  would  be  only  to  make  a  less 
attractive  churcii.  For  the  power  of  ritual  is  iu  its  attractive- 
ness  as  a  dramatic  appeal.  Tlie  only  ellect  of  a  ritual  service 
would  be  to  feed  ohose  other  churches,  and  not  to  incrcase 
Methodism.     Oiving  men  a  taste  for  ritual   will  scnd  them 
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wliere  they  can  get  moro  of  it,  and  get  ît  better.  The  Epis- 
copal  Unis  feeds  tlie  Catholic  Churcli,  the  ritualists  being  a 
passageway  from  Protestaiitism  to  Romanisra.  The  Catholic 
Ghurch  feeds  the  théâtres,  which  can  outdo  ail  religion  in 
dramatic  eflfect;  so  that  this  church  stands  as  a  passage-way 
from  Christianity  to  the  world.  Catholîtnsm  also  revives  Pa- 
ganism,  which  was  still  more  grandly  ritualistic  than  Chris- 
tianity can  ever  be  witli  its  one  God  and  no  sacrifices.  A 
GreBco  Roman  renaissance  is  not  more  incredible  in  religion 
than  in  art.  For  while  Catholicism  inclines  to  its  cérémonies, 
Rationalism  inclines  to  its  poetic  conceptions  as  expressive  of 
modem  Natiiralism.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  gain  by  rit- 
ualism  whose  powers  are  shared  mainly  between  the  stage  and 
Paganism. 

Nor  can  Methodism  take  up  Rationalism  as  a  new  power. 
That  has  already  been  exhansted  as  a  sensation  by  the  Libéral 
Christians.  A  Methodist  preacher  is  not  apt  to  say  anything 
new  in  Uiis  field  ;  and  should  the  Methodist  Church  liberalize, 
it  would  only  appear  to  the  world  as  foUowing  in  the  train  of 
others.  There  are  already  libéral  chnrches  enough,  whcre  lib- 
eralism  can  be  gotten  more  pure  and  strong,  so  that  noue 
would  think  of  applying  to  Methodism  for  it.  It  would  be  as 
suicidai  to  foUow  Unitarianism  as  Episcopalianism  for  power. 
Rationalism,  besidcs,  bas  not  in  it  the  éléments  of  sensation 
The  people  are  lew  who  can  be  interested  in  its  problems  and 
distinctions.  It  requiresa  culture  whîch  tlie  masses  hâve  not, 
and  the  resuit  is  not  calculated  to  work  on  the  active  powers 
like  the  emotional  doctrines  of  Methodism.  Tbe  loosening  of 
dogma  has  little  other  effect  than  to  put  men  out  of  the  power 
of  dogma.  Men  require  strong  convictions  to  act  ;  and  doubt, 
whiclï  is  the  essence  of  liberalism,  does  not  give  strong  con- 
victions. Tbe  Methodist  as  a  libéral  church  would  be  very 
weak,as  it  has  not  in  its  masses  the  power  to  do  the  thinking 
of  libérais.  It  would  simply  lead  to  uneducated  scepticism, 
like  that  of  the  French  Socialists.  This  is  very  différent  from 
a  mildly  rational  theology,  like  Arminianism,  which  is  a  popu- 
lar  theory.  Tlie  Rationalism  of  Common  Sensé  Methodism 
already  has  ;  that  of  Philosophy  it  can  never  attain. 
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The  sensatious  which  are  to  revive  Methodism  miist  be  new 
and  arine  from  curreut  events.  Every  great  reformatiou  lias 
spniiig  from  présent  needs,  and  movements  will  not  spread 
«xcept  by  current  impulse.  The  successful  churcli  will  always 
be  sensitive  to  meu's  modem  wants,  disceruing  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  âge.  It  must  be 
adapted  to  the  Now,  and  keep  up  with  history.  Its  sensations 
must  accordingly  be  fréquent  and  frequently  changing.  They 
must  be  dropped  as  &oon  as  squeezed  dry.  The  new  must  be 
sought,  not  as  mère  novelty,  but  as  a  doser  adjustment  to  the 
latest  existing  wants,  which  is  newness  enough.  The  world 
itself  créâtes  a  demand  for  such  a  church,  and  its  success  is 
natnral  and  spontaneous. 

For  this  purpose  liberty  must  be  given  to  the  church  both 
to  experiment  and  make  new  adjustments.  À  cast  iron  Sys- 
tem, stereotyped  to  work  only  in  one  way,  and  to  so  work  for 
ail  time,  will  not  admit  of  the  needed  chantées.  A  church 
must  provide  for  self-modiiication,  and  be  capable  of  a  vast 
amount  of  internai  change  without  loss  of  identity.  The 
growîng  is  always  changing  ;  and  men  must  ever  bo  on  the 
!ook  ont  for  the  advantageb  of  tlic  new.  In  a  great  system 
the  problem  is  how  to  allow  each  his  entire  individuality,  so 
as  to  seek  neediul  changes  without  heuin  eut  off  as  an  inno- 
vator.  We  need  a  charity  to  tolerate  différence,  as  well  as  a 
wisdom  to  foresce  the  uscful.  A  church's  unchangeal)lcness 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  effectivenei'S,  or  its  gênerai 
features  of  its  spécial  opportunities. 

Modem  sensations  must  obviously  be  small.  The  great 
ideas  hâve  ail  been  (hought,  and  tlie  great  movements  gener- 
ally  attempted.  Anything  grand  now  contemplated  will  likely 
hâve  been  anticipated.  The  great  révolutions  and  reforma- 
tions hâve  ail  been  made,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  any  now. 
What  the  sixtecnth  century  left  undone  lias  been  supplemented 
by  subséquent  reformations  within  the  Reformation.  There 
is  now  a  church  founded  on  almost  every  great  idea,and  some 
on  very  small  ideas.  The  présent  is  not  a  church-forming  âge, 
but,  encountering  a  limit  to  further  individuation,  bas  a  ten- 
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deiicj  to  reaction.  The  ouly  possible  great  movement  now  is 
toward  reunion,  which  is  uot  sensational.  The  bringing  about 
of  agreements  does  not  agitate  men  like  the  bringing  about 
of  différences.  The  activity  of  the  church  is  in  its  dîviding 
rather  than  its  reuniting,  the  latter  being  growth  or  accretion, 
which  is  slow  and  not  convulsive. 

Another  difficulty  proveuting  great  uprisings  is  the  circum- 
stahce  tliat  the  people  hâve  the  facts  as  soon  as  the  preacher, 
80  that  there  is  not  the  ignorance  necessary  for  universal 
moveraents.  By  relying  on  the  press  instead  of  tho  pulpit 
for  information,  men  anticipate  movements  and  discuss  them 
as  laymen  as  ably  as  do  ccclesiastics.  No  class  can  corne  to 
another  class  with  anything  very  new  in  religion  ;  and  since 
we  are  aequainted  with  events  in  their  causes  long  before  they 
occur,  we  are  not  the  subject  of  surprises  so  much  as  formerly  ; 
and  important  matters  do  not  receivc  universal  attention  at 
once,  which  is  necessary  for  sensational  movements.  Such 
Worldwide  awakenings  a«  those  of  Wesley,  Luther,  Huss, 
and  Peter  the  Hennit,  would  be  impossible  now. 

Modem  sensations  will,  therefore,  be  generally  individuel 
rather  than  connectional,  identified  witii  a  man  or  event  rather 
than  a  dénomination,  and  will  hâve  only  a  proportionate  mag- 
nitude. Thcy  may,  iiowever,  fo.'  tliat  reason  be  more  nu  mér- 
ous, so  that  ciiurch  interest  l>ecomes  thereby  distributed  In- 
steud  of  Mcthodism,  Presbyterianism  and  Calholicism,  the 
sensations  arc  Beoolïc;\  Moody,  Prohibition,  or  some  other 
subject  aflecting  mainly  a  conjrretijation  or  a  day.  One  may 
make  a  nensation  of  iiimsclf  if  lie  cannot  of  his  church  (which 
now  approaches  other  churches  and  is  too  much  approached 
by  them).  Sensational  preaching,  sensational  services,  and 
sensational  Sunday  scliool  and  pas^toral  work  are  among  the 
means  for  this.  He  ninst  be  a  poor  clerpyman  who  cannot 
do  something  to  interest  his  people  ;  and  if  the  people  of  every 
congregatioîi  are  intcrestcd  the  whole  will  be  interested,  and 
the  benefits  of  a  great  orjranization  measurably  attained  with- 
ont  reliance  on  the  organization.  Since  the  individualîzing  of 
Ghristianity  the  individuels  thcmselves  must  get  up  the  inter- 
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est  instead  of  relying  on  tho  whole.  There  is  uo  end  of  pos- 
sible sensations  calculated  to  hold  the  children,  from  wliom 
meoiberships  ma}*  be  formed.  In  fact,  keeping  the  people  in- 
stead of  gaining  them,  is  the  line  in  which  effective  church 
work  is  now  to  be  done  ;  a  change  which  becomes  necessary 
when  a  church  is  once  established,  and  the  masses  as  a  whole 
bave  been  swept  in.  The  church  having  the  new  génération 
most  see  to  not  letting  them  go.  It  becomes  in  this  âge  con- 
servative  instead  of  aggressive.  If  Metliodism  did  not  let  its 
children  lali,  Lt  would  not  need  to  convert  very  many.  Nur- 
sery work  would  dispense  with  revival  work.  The  Roman 
Church  makes  its  progress  by  holding  its  own  —  its  natural 
increase.  It  is  only  the  first  âge  of  a  church  that  need  be  its 
missionary  âge.  Tho  foUowing  âges  should  be  educational. 
Methodism  makes  the  raistake  of  keeping  up  too  exclusively 
its  revival  agencies  when  it  has  already  revived  the  people, 
instead  of  changingitselfintoasensational  upbuilding  church. 

Auêtin  Bierbinver. 


Article  XV. 
The  Relation  of  Memory  and  Conscience. 

Tfli?  essential  condition  of  thatstate  which  we  call  Heaven, 
18  invariably  assumed  to  be  one  of  perfect  happiness.  But  if 
our  individual  Gonsciousness  is  unchanged  by  our  entrance 
upou  another  stage  of  existence,  we  cannot  reflect  upon  this 
conception  of  perfect  happiness  without  encountering  the 
question,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  memory  of  things  pain- 
iul  to  recall  ?  Those  théologies  which  teach  the  endless  mis- 
ery  of  some  soûls,  hâve  a  double  difficulty  to  meet  in  the 
continuous  action  of  memory  ;  their  dogma  must  give  rise 
not  only  to  unhappiness  in  the  remembrance  of  past  evil,  but 
of  past  good. 

A  variety  of  reconciling  théories  hâve  been  oflere<L-4ione  af 
which  secA.s  satisfactory.    To  say  that,         DigitizedbyLiOOgle 
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*'  Some  dnin^ht  of  Lethe  must  await 
The  slippiiig  through  from  state  to  state," 

îs  only  startîiig  a  new  question  whîch  iiivolves  as  great  psy- 
cliologic  as  moral  difficulties,  since  self-ideiitificattoii  must  be 
lost  if  Memory  "  sleeps  the  sleep  that  kiiows  uo  waking." 
The  form  the  question  takes  with  Universalists  is  fully  stated 
in  Question  thirtecn  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Ballou's  article  in  the 
QuARTERLY  tor  July,  1883  :  "  Will  the  memory  of  past  sins 
make  man  unhappy,  when  he  has  ceascd  to  do  evil  and  learned 
to  do  well,  and  realizes  that  God  has  inade  even  the  sins  of 
men  to  minister  to  His  benevolent  designs,  and  that  what  they 
meant  for  evil  He  meant  for  good,  thus  making  ail  things 
praise  Him  ?  and  if  so,  will  he  not  be  unhappy  while  memory 
lasts  ?  "  The  substance  of  this  question  was  also  discussed 
in  the  Quarteoly  for  July,  1879,  in  the  "  General  Review,'* 
but  no  décisive  answer  was  given. 

It  is  my  object  to  gîve  an  answer  based  upon  our  présent 
knowledge  and  expérience,  involving  no  change  fundamental 
to  our  présent  mental  constitution,  —  to  îndicate  how  com- 
plète happiness  is  attainable  under  conditions  now  assumcd  to 
beknown. 

The  question  narrows  itself  to  the  relation  between  Mem- 
ory and  Conscience,  because  we  are  considerîng  Heaven  only 
in  its  moral  aspect,  happiness  only  so  far  as  it  is  contin.ent 
upon  moral  conditions  ;  but  psychologically  the  question  is 
the  relation  of  Memory  and  Emotion,  and  the  difficulties  that 
hâve  prevented  a  solution  of  the  question,  arîse  from  the  in 
correct  atsumption  that  Memory  is  the  caune  of  émotion^ 
whercas  it  will  be  found  on  rcflection  that  memory  is  not  the 
cause,  but  only  the  antécédent,  of  émotion.  For,  first,  we 
remembcr  many  things  without  any  émotion  ;  second,  the 
same  memory  may  not  only  antecede  différent  émotions  in 
différent  persons,  but  différent,  and  even  opposite  émotions  in 
the  same  person  ;  tliird,  the  fact  may  be  recalled  without  any 
of  the  émotion  formerly  excited. 

What,  theu,  is  the  direct  cause  of  émotion  ?  or,  perhnps 
more  correctly,  What  is  the  causal  link  between  memory  and 
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émotion  ?  It  secms  to  me  to  consist  in  the  ethical  or  aesthet- 
ical  r.îlation  sustained  to  the  fact  as  a  cause  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  A  présent  fact  miist  excite  pleasure  or  pain,  or  it  will 
not  awaken  émotion,  and  the  émotion  varies  with  the  effect  as 
to  intensity.  In  the  moral  order  pleasure  or  pain  dépends 
upon  our  ethical  relation  to  tho  act.  Shame  is  an  émotion 
arising  from  the  ethical  relation  of  guilt  ;  remorse  is  a  more 
complex  émotion  having  the  sarae  source,  —  if  tho  connection 
were  immédiate  between  memory  and  émotion  it  would  be  in- 
dissoluble, und  man  would  nevcr  be  freed  from  that  deepest 
of  hells,  '•  the  hell  to  be  hîs  own  accuser."  But  sincc  the 
connective  is  variable  psycliologically,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  ethico-psychological  cliange  is  effected. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  undorstanding  of  what  I  conçoive  to 
be  the  nature  of  tins  change,  to  distinguish  between  reraorse 
and  disapprobation.  So  long  as^uilt  remains  the  consequisut 
émotions  remain,  but  when  guilt  is  removed  by  repentance 
and  forgiveness,  and  by  amendîng  the  evil  we  hâve  doue,  we 
remove  it  so  far  as  is  possible, —  then  in  proportion  to  the 
completeness  with  which  this  is  doue  our  remorse  h  lessened. 
We  do  not  consequently,  however,  feel  any  gratification  from 
our  wrong  act,  luit  with  our  moral  growth  our  dîsapprobation 
increases.  To  feel  any  complacency  in  a  wronyj  act  is  to  nul- 
lify  our  repentance,  and  to  refer  the  remédiai  good  to  a  wrong 
source;  ior  the  evil  has  not  been  causatively  productive  of 
good,  but  a  power  has  interposed  which  bas  intercepted  the 
conséquences  of  our  evil  act,  and  effected  results  différent  from 
the  unrestricted  action  of  the  evil.  The  good  is  not  in  the 
evil,  but  the  good  by  its  own  actirity  destroys  and  displaces 
the  evil.  Tlie  weeds  which  are  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
wheat  crop  might  as  well  claim  to  be  the  cause  of  the  crop  as 
evil  to  be  the  cause  of  good. 

When,  by  the  destruction  of  the  remotest  conséquences  of 
evil  evolved  in  our  aot,  our  ethical  relation  to  it  is  whoUy 
changed,  then  thero  will  remain  only  the  memory  of  the  deed 
to  guard  us  against  its  répétition,  and  strengthen  our  moral 
perception.     The  happiness  we  gain  by  this  perfect  reconcilia-r 
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tion  witU  the  Suprême  Ri^hteousness  iinpiies  no  abatement  of 
memory  ;  without  memory  we  mi^ht  iudeed  be  perfectly  happy 
and  perfectly  justified,  but  we  should  hâve  no  consciousness 
of  the  relation  between  our  présent  and  past  conditions.  Per- 
fect  happiness  and  unchanged  consciousness  are,  however,only 
reconcilable  for  ail  beings  on  the  ground  of  our  faith,  that 
evil  will  be  finally  and  fore  ver  destroyed.  If  any  evil  remained 
then  there  would  romain  the  fear  that  some  of  the  guilt  of 
that  evil  attached  to  us,  through  the  evil  activities  our  deeds 
had  animated.  There  would  then  be  no  Heaven,  for  tJie  truth 
is  not  that  the  abolition  of  Hell  is  the  abolition  of  Heaven,  as 
not  a  few  teachers  of  endless  torment  hâve  afïirmed  ;  but  un- 
less  Hell  i^  abolished,  there  can  be  no  pe\fect  Heaven.  We 
fihall  enter  upon  the  '' joys  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived,"  when  the  conquest  of 
«vil  is  complète,  when  "  old  things  hâve  passed  away  and  ail 
thing8  hâve  been  made  new  "  through  the  reconciliation  of 
man  the  child  with  God  the  Father. 

Oeorgianne  JE.  Watson. 


Article  XVI. 

"  The  New  Covenant. 


The  New  Covenant.    Volume  I.    The  Fonr  Gospels.    ByJ.  W.  Hanson,  D.D.    Boston 
and  Chicago:    UniveTsalitt  Pablithing  Honse.    1884. 

Tbe  Introduction  to  this  work  contains  an  interestîng  and 
generally  accurate  summary  of  the  defects  and  merits  of  the 
Establislied  and  Revised  Versions,  the  purpose  and  method  of 
the  translater,  his  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  chief  codices 
and  éditions  of  the  New  Tettaraent.  He  rightly  regards  the 
édition  of  Westcott  and  Hort  as  the  oi.e  moat  nearly  approach- 
îng  perfection.  On  page  vii.  is  the  inaccurate  statement  that 
only  eight  manuscripts,  none  older  than  the  tenth  century^  were 
accessible  iu  the  days  of  King  James.      Codicen  Bezae  and 
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Olaromontanus,  both  of  tlie  sixth  ceiiturj,  were,  as  earlj  as 
1582,  iu  the  possession  of  Beza,  on  whose  édition  (1598)  of 
the  Greek  Testament  the  authors  of  the  Eiug  James  Version 
largely  relied. 

1.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  détermine  the  text.  No 
accurate  translation  can  be  made  from  an  inaccurate  text. 
The  anthor  regards  Sinaitious  and  Yaticanus  and  ihe  Oreek 
Test,  of  Westcott  and  Hort  of  the  hîghest  authority.  Two 
courses  were  open  to  the  translator.  Gonfiding  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  editors,  he  could  hâve  simply  rendered  as  accu- 
ratelj  as  possible  the  text  they  place  before  him  ;  or  he  could 
enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor  with  them  for  the  honor  of 
reproducing  most  nearly  the  autographs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter 
alternative  was  chosen.  '  The  task  demands  a  fulness  of  criti- 
cal  apparatus  far  exceeding  the  ability  of  any  one  man  to  col- 
lect  and  master.  It  requires  a  delicacy  in  the  weighing  of 
évidence  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  training  and 
complète  familiarity  with  the  whole  ground  traversed.  If 
Sin.  and  Vat.  were  the  only  first-class  sources  of  the  text,  with 
Alex,  as  a  secondary  source,  yet  holding  the  balance  of  power, 
and  other  codices,  versions,  patristic  citations,  could  be  left 
ont  of  account,  the  problems  before  the  textual  critic  would 
be  simple  and  easily  solved.  But  no  one  can  study  the  three 
hundred  pages  which  Dr.  Hort  dévotes  to  a  présentation  of 
the  problems  and  methods  of  textual  criticism  in  Vol.  ii.  of 
Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  or  examine  the  essay 
of  Dr.  Warfield  on  the  same  topic,  in  Dr.  SchaflPs  "  Gompan 
panion  to  the  Greek  Testament,"  without  seeing  how  infinitely 
complex  the  problems  may  become,  and  how  patient  and  déli- 
cate mnst  be  their  handling.  This  attention  the  author  bas 
Dot  been  willing  to  bestow,  and  as  a  conséquence,  the  text  he 
adopts  is  far  iuferior  to  thatof  Alford,  Tischendorf,  or  West- 
cott and  Hort. 

(a)  The  author  sometimes  adhères  to  the  readings  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  though  they  are  contrary  to  those  of  Sin. 
and  Vat.  and  the  oritical  éditions.     Hère  belong  John  iv.  36, 
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where  tlie  word  ^^aho*^  is  retained  ;  Luke  vi.  48,  where"upon 
the  rock"  is  gîven,  though  the  phrase,  in\  trjp  nhçar,  is  absent 
from  Sin.  and  Vat.  In  Luke  il.  14  we  read  "  good  V9ill  among 
men,"  though  ddoxiag  is  the  readingof  Sin.,  Vat.,  W.  and  H., 
and  the  Revised  Version. >  A  notable  instance  is  Mark  vii.  16, 
which  whole  verse  isinserted  on  the  authority  of  Alex.,  while 
Sin.,  Vat.,  and  modem  editors  omit  ît.  In  Luke  vi.  9,  the 
weakly  attested  reading  of  Griesbach,  dnoxreîvcu^  "  to  kill,"  is 
retained,  while  codiees  Sin.,  Vat.,  Bezae,and  following  them> 
Lachmann,  Tisch.,  and  Westeott  and  Hort  hâve  omoUaou,  "  ta 
destroy."     Othcr  examples  might  be  given. 

(6)  Undue  weight  is  given  to  the  readings  of  Codex  Sina- 
iticus.  Tischendorf,  the  discovorer  of  the  Codex,  lias  been 
justly  charged  with  partialîty  toward  his  "  darling."  But 
hère  Tischendorf  himself  is  surpassed.  An  instance  of  this 
is  John  XX.  31,  where  the  word  "  œonian,"  cMi¥tofj\%  inserted, 
which  is  rejected  by  Tisch.  Hère  may  be  mentioned  Matt. 
xii.  80,  where,  against  the  judgment  of  Westeott  and  Hort, 
and  Tisch.,  **  me,"  lu  is  introduced.  The  same  is  true  of 
John  iii.  5,  where  we  read  i6éiv^  "  iee  the  reign  of  heaven,'* 
instead  of  MtX&tîv,  *' enter":  81,  iv.  24.  It  is  especially  iD 
the  Gbspel  according  to  John  that  this  undue  préférence  is 
manifest.     Ghapters  iv.,  vii.,  viii.,  xi.,  oontain  many  instances. 

(jc)  There  are  omissions  of  words  or  phrases.  At  John  iv. 
6,  wxAçy  ^^  thus  "  is  wanting,  which  is  ail  the  more  siguificant 
since  it  undoubtedly  occasions  a  real  difiiculty,  and  is  relied 
upon  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  cri  tics,  as  proof  that  the 
author  had  certain  logia  or  sayings  concerning  Jésus,  which 
he  inserted,  sometimes  unskillfully,  into  his  narrative.  Luke 
i.  65,  the  words,  HuhiUho  navza^  are  omitted  entircly  from  the 
translation.     In  Matthew  ii.  9  aviaiç,  ''  them,"  is  omitted. 

(d)  There  are  traces  of  haste  and  want  of  care.  One  reads 
on  page  xii.  of  the  Introduction  :  "  The  words  in  Italics  are 
found  eithor  in  the  Sinaitic,  or  Vatican,  or  both,  and  are  not 
in  the  Qreek  of  Westeott  and  Hort."  The  author,  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  intended  to  state  the  matter  correctly,  but  he  either 
forgot  to  exercise   due  care,  or  changed    his  methocL^    As  a 
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cousequence,  there  are  at  least  sixty-five  instances  in  which  he 
bas  put  a  word,  or  phrase,  or  wliolo  verse,  in  italics  when  the 
Greek  équivalent  is  found  in  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort. 
Notable  instances  are  found  in  Matthew  vi,  15  ;  xvii.  15  ;  xxi. 
7,  29,  30  ;  xxvii.  49  ;  others  can  be  traced  with  equal  readi- 
ness. 

2.  The  t!*anslator  infonns  the  reader  that  he  attempcs  to  ren- 
der  the  words  of  "  theinspired  record  in  plain,  simple,  idiom* 
atic  English  ;  "  does  not  design  the  translation  for  public  use, 
but  for  studj  ;  therefore  does  not  regard  association  or  oth3r 
considération,  aims  siinplj  to  convey  the  précise  meaning  of 
the  words  in  question.  Froni  this  point  of  view  the  transla- 
tion must  be  judged.  It  will  be  found  to  hâve  sorae  positive 
merits.  Many  obsolescent  or  uncouth  phrases,  which  still 
deface  the  pages  of  the  Revised  Version,  are  hère  replaced  by 
modem  and  more  pleasing  words.  The  translator  lias  côn- 
stantly  consulted  this  version,  aiid  traces  of  its  excellencies 
are  to  be  seen  on  nearly  every  page.  Many  of  the  suggestion»- 
of  its  margins  hâve  been  adopted,  and  in  many  cases  to  good 
effect.  Meyer  and  other  cominentators  hâve  been  consulted, 
and  the  results  of  their  researches  used  to  advantage.  The 
work  bas  the  one  great  merit  of  freedom.  The  translitération 
forouôr  and  its  adjectîve,  tliough  carried  ont  with  what  Mat- 
tbew  Arnold  would  call  too  much  **  vigor  and  rigor,"  is  an. 
acceptable  feature.  This  may  also  be  affirmed  of  Qehenna 
and  Sade$.  In  many  places  the  fitting  word  bas  been  chosen  • 
e.g.y  in  Mark  vii.  35,  deafioç  is  finely  rendered  **  ligature/" 
where  the  Revised  Version  lias  "bond";  Luke  xvi.  la,  oUittj^ 
by  "  domestic,"  instoad  of  "  servant." 

But  with  the  many  translations  and  commentaries  now 
accessible,  a  translation  of  many  excellencies  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced.  The  translator  can  add  to  bis  own  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  the  suggestions  of  able  students  of  ail  lands  and  times. 
A  new  translation  ought  to  be  an  improvemeiit  on  its  prede- 
cessors,  and  this  high  "  meed  of  praise"  cannot,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  be  awarded  tothe  one  under  considération,  for  reasons 
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(a)  Tlie  Eiiglish  uscd  is  frcquently  not  good.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  warned  tliat  the  translation  is  not  for  public  use, 
and  may  not  expect  to  find  the  eupliony  and  ease  of  the  com- 
mon  versions  ;  but  the  accuracy  of  traiislation  does  not  de- 
mand  such  infelicities  as  :  Matt.  v.  10,  ^^  for  thus  did  thej 
persécute  tlie  prophets,  those  who  preceded  you  "  ;  Mark  ii. 
26,  "in  Abiathar  tho  high  prîest's  days";  Matthew  xvii.  4, 
**three  booths — for  you  one,  and  Moses  one,  and  Elijah  one''  ; 
or  Luke  xx.  25,  *'  Eleturn  Kaisar's  things  to  Eaisar,  and  God's 
things  to  God."  The  word  "  transpire  "  for  "  happeu  "  occurs 
at  least  twice.  The  ainbiguous  word  "  transport  "  is  uscd  in 
John  viii.  56,  where  wo  read,  "  Abraham,  your  father,  was 
transported  to  see  my  day,  and  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 

(6)  rho  Greek  idiom  is  not  followed.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Greek  definile  article  is  oftcn  used  for  the  possessive  pro- 
noun.  But  for  want  of  due  carc  in  this,  occur  such  sentences 
as  Mark  vii.  Il,  "If  a  inan  shall  say  to  the  father  or  the 
mother."  At  times  the  article  is  retained  before  abstract 
nouns  to  the  détriment  of  the  translation,  as  in  John  v.  84  : 
**  But  I  receive  not  the  testimony  frooi  a  man."  See  further 
Luke  XV.  2i,  Matt  xix.  15.  In  John  v.  43,  which  is  a  condi- 
tional  sentence  ot  the  form  called  by  Goodwin  "  tho  Vivid 
Future,"  two  forms  of  condition  are  oonfounded,  thus  :  "  If 
another  shonld  corne  in  his  own  name  you  will  receive  him." 
Altliough  the  verb  '*  to  titho  "  is  transitive  both  in  Greek  and 
English,  we  rcad,  Luke  xi.  42  :  "  because  you  tithe  of  mint  and  ' 
rue."  In  Luke  i.  15  the  phrase,  ov^^mjy,  having  tlie  double 
négative  and  an  Aorist  Subjunctive  équivalent  to  the  simple 
Future,  is  rendored,  *'  He  may  not  drink." 

Ce)  The  reader  is  informed  in  the  explanation  that  the 
words  in  brackets  are  supplied  by  the  translater.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  words  not  in  brackets  hâve  an  équivalent  in 
the  Greek  text.  But  the  student  will  find  himself  frequently 
misguided.  There  are  many  passages  where  the  bracketed 
word  ha9  a  Greek  équivalent,  as  Matt.  v.  10  ;  Luke  viii. 
15  45  ;  Matt.  xvi.  9  ;  Luke  xi.  6.  This  is  evidently  from 
want  of  care.  C  c^n^ci\o 
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Again,  tliere  occur  couiitlcss  instances  in  wliich  tlie  subject 
of  tlie  sentence  is  implied,  being  readily  determined  from  the 
context  and  the  verbal  termination.  Soraetimes  the  transla- 
ter puts  the  snpplied  snbject  into  brackets,  as  if  it  were  an 
addition  of  his  own,  soinetimes  înserts  it  witliout  note.  An 
example  is  Mark  iv.  32,  where  the  phrase,  xaî  Sxav  <maQ^,  ira- 
^oiVec,  is  given,  "  and  when  it  is  sown,  [it]  grows  np."  Since 
neither  verb  has  an  expressed  subject,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  treated  alike.  Nearly  every  page  présents 
instances  of  this  want  of  uniformity.  Tiie  Genitive  Absolute 
and  the  Acciisative  with  the  Infinitive  usually  demand  the 
insertion  of  some  suitable  connective,  such  as**when,"  "while," 
"  since,"  "  because,"  or  "  that."  Such  words  the  translater 
supplies,  but  there  is  the  same  want  of  uniformity.  This  is, 
it  is  true,  a  minor  matter.  But  the  translation  is  evidently 
intended  for  students  who  are  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  the 
translater  professes  te  put  into  brackets  the  supplied  words. 
By  bracketing  words  not  supplied  he  gives  the  reader  untrue 
data,  and  leaves  him  without  remedy. 

((f)  The  choice  of  synonymous  words  in  a  language  so  rich 
as  is  tho  English  is  often  difficult,  and  a  translater  should  be 
granted  much  freedom.  A  careful  translation  will  be  the  re- 
suit of  fine  discriminations  amid  verbal  niceûes.  Surely  judg- 
ment  should  hère  incline  unto  mercy.  But  doubtiul  cases 
aside,  there  are  niany  passages  where  the  translation,  depart- 
iuîf  from  the  usual  rendering,  seems  fairly  obnoxious  te  an 
adverse  criticism. 

It  is  usoless  te  attempt  to  traverse  tho  whole  ground.  The 
earlier  pages  furnish  an  ample  numl>er  of  instances.  Luke 
i.  2,  vTtfiQitm^  preperly  "under-rowers,"  then  "servants,"  *'help- 
ers,"  "assistants,"  is  rendered  "dispensers."  This  is  not  trans- 
lation ;  it  is  comment.  Matt.  i.  22,  and  frequently  nXrjoùj&i  is 
trauslatcd  "  verified."  But  Ttlr^ooca  m  the  Passive  means  te 
be  **  fulfilled,  conipleted,  accomplished,"  and  Ivanhunaifri,  tiiat 
it  may  be  "fulfilled,"  is  surely  différent  from  "may  l»c  verified." 
Fulfilment  is  indced  vérification,  but  it  is  far  more.  In  Luke 
ii.  2,  we  read,  "  This,  the  first  rogistry,  was  made  by  QulriniuSy 
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proconsul  of  Syria.^^  But  the  îtalicized  words  are  îii  tlie  Gen- 
itive  absolute,  expressing  the  circurastance  of  time,  and  are 
80  understood  by  commentators.  Had  Luke  wished  to  indi- 
cato  the  agent  he  would  hâve  used  vj/o.  Besiden,  the  precéd- 
ing  Word  is  «yeVnro,  not  in  the  Passive  but  Middle  Voice,  to  be 
translated  "  took  place,"  or"  occurred,"  or  perhaps  botter  with 
Meyer  and  others,  is  équivalent  to  "  was  "  ;  in  any  case  the 
sentence  is  not  passive,  and  the  whole  translation  becomes 
wrong. 

Matt.  iii.  2  :  ^aQdsia  iwf  ovçavœvy  "  the  reîgn  of  the  heavens," 
instead  of  "  the  kingdom  of  l^eaven.  So  Matt.  v.  3,  **  Bappy 
the  poor  in  spirit,  because  theirs  is  the  reign  of  tlio  heavens  "  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  24,  "  the  heavenly  reign  "  ;  so  elsewhere.  The 
phrase  '*  reign  of  the  heavens,"  is  arabiguous  in  sound,  and 
the  terms  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  **  kingdoin  of  God/'  hâve  a 
fixed  and  conimon  religious  nieaning  and  use. 

Matt.  iii.  16  :  tQxofievoPj  "  resting  "  ;  but  «^pfioi,  "'  to  come  " 
or  "  go,"  is  nevcr  the  équivalent  of  ^eVw,  to  "  remain."  Mark 
ii.  4  ;  Hçd^^axo^*  is  renderod  "  pallet."  The  word  signifies  a 
"  couch-bed,"  and  niay  be  of  any  quality  ;  wliilo  '^  pallet  "  sig- 
nifies a  coarse  or  poor  one,  and  not  of  necossity  movable. 
Matt.  vii.  8  :  ndoqioç,  any  small  particle,  is  rondered  ''  sliver," 
and  doxoçy  a  bearn,  is  given  as  ''stick"  ;  so  that  «vo  road,  '*and 
why  see  the  sliver  that  is  in  your  brother's  cye,  l)ut  perçoive 
not  the  stick  in  your  own  eye  ?  "  Prom  a  wron^  rondering  of 
the  words  in  question,  the  sentence  loses  its  original  aiid  true 
antithesis.  Matt.  xi.  8  :  ficdaxoç  is  first  givun  as  '*  soft," 
whioh  is  correct,  but  is  atonce  reproducod  as  *'  showy,"  for 
which  tliere  is  no  warrant.  Matt.  xii.  27  :  diàrovio  is  trans- 
lated "  in  this."  There  is  want  of  uniformity  in  tho  treat- 
ment  of  spécifie  and  technical  terms.  Sometimes  thoy  are 
translated,  as  fi'i^toy,  "'  grain-measure  "  ;  sometimes  translîter- 
ated,  so  thîit  wo  road,  for  instance,  "  sata,"  or  **  assaries,"  or 
^^  scxtusos,"  and  tho  notes  give  the  reader  no  light.  Luke  x. 
4,  ^VQa  is  renderod  ''sachel,"  elsewhere  ''wallot,"  once  "trav- 
eling-bag." 

Unsatisfactory  is  the  treatment  ot  verbal  parallQli$       The 
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revisers  made  it  a  rule,  iii  the  Sjnoplics,  to  translate  the  par- 
allel  passage,  where  the  text  was  tlie  saïae,  iii  every  place  in 
the  saine  waj.  Onr  translator  gives  notice  that  he  does  not 
adopt  tliis  rule.  As  a  conséquence  the  student,  coniparing 
the  parallels,  has  his  attention  constantly  drawn  to  verbal 
différences,  and  is  unable  to  détermine  w!:ether  tliey  are  of  the 
original  or  manufactured  bj  the  translator.  Injustice  is  done 
to  tlie  New  Testament,  lor  the  cause  of  faith  demands  that 
while  real  différences  should  be  lionestly  recognized,  no  need- 
less  difficulties  should  be  created.  The  ^Synoptics  hâve  rauch 
matter  verbally  similar  ;  such  a  msthod  of  translation  con- 
ceals  it. 

(/)  But  the  translation  contains  also  features  which,  since 
they  cannot  resuit  from  want  of  judgment  or  knowledge,  must 
be  attributed  to  haste  and  wantof  care  Such  are:  the  con- 
fusion of  avTowN  self,  or  same,  with  oitoç^  this,  as  in  Matt.  iii. 
4  and  Mark  ii.  86  ;  the  words  ^*  do  not  say,''  as  the  équivalent 
of  oifx  vfuîç  W/CTe,  in  John  iv.  35.  At  Matthew  xiii.  6,  the 
phrase.  Ml  to  uf;  iiw  ^d^oç  yîjçy  is,  contrary  to  ail  précèdent, 
given  as  ^^thaugh  not  having  depth  of  earth."  In  the  parallel 
passage.  Mark  iv.  6,  precisely  the  same  original  is  translated, 
"  hecause  it  had  not  much  earth."  Luke  xviii.  25,  the  words 
*^  wxononëQOP  yàç  iaxiif  xofitjXw  ôm  TQ^fAouoç  ^Xinjç  eiaiXùâvj** 
appcar  as,  *^  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  perforate  a  needle's 
«ye,"  and  in  a  note  below  the  passive  noun  tç^fia  figures  as  a 
▼erb,  meaning  **  to  perforate." 

3.  The  Harmony  (oUows  largely  the  usual  order,  and  does 
not  require  spécial  comment.  Strong,  Robinson  and  Tischen- 
•dori  bave  apparently  beon  consulted.  A  welcome  improve- 
ment  is  the  insertion  of  Matthew  xxiv.  and  xxv.  as  one  con- 
nected  whole. 

4.  The  author  does  not  présent  his  commentary  as  fuU  or 
<x>mplete.  It  is  largely  controvcrsial,  or  an  elaborate  exegesis 
of  the  spécial  passages  which  hâve  long  been  subjects  of  con- 
troversy.  For  this  purpose  ît  has  much  value.  Of  the  mat- 
ter thus  presented,  covering  perhaps  seventy  pages,  about  one 
half  is  reproduced,  for  the  most  part  verbally,  from  the  pages 
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of  the  author's  previous  works,  "  Bible  Proofs,"  "  Bible 
Threatenings  Explaîned,"  and  "  Aiôn."  This  republication 
will  cause  the  really  valuable  matter  of  those  earlier  works^ 
to  reach  a  larger  circle  of  readers.  Of  the  remaining  lialf, 
some  tweuty  pages  consist  of  citations  frôm  Drs.  Paige^ 
Clarkc,  Thayer,  Deniarest  and  others.  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tions taken,  and  are  both  useful  and  generally  convincing. 
Tlie  remainder,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  is  new,  original! 
matter.  Much  of  it  is  good.  But  some  blemishes  should  at 
once  be  remedied. 

On  page  4  it  is  said  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Revised 
New  Testament,  the  phrase  Ttvévfia  ayiov  is  uèually  rendered 
Holy  Spirit.     But  this  is  an  error. 

On  page  17  it  is  affirmed  that  "  Greek  had  been  the  prevaU- 
ing  language  of  Judea  for  several  centuries."  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  Qroek  dates  from  the  era  of  tlie  Ptolemies  and 
the  Seleucidœ,  the  word  "  several  "  is  clearly  out  of  place,, 
while  as  to  tlie  adjective  prevailing^  we  are  informed  by  the 
autlior,  on  page  329,  that  "  the  common  speech  of  the  Jewish* 
people  had  .  .  become  a  corrupt  dialect,  ^  Syro-Chaidaic  *' 
or  *  Aramaic'  " 

On  page  75  we  are  informed  that  the  oldest  Targum  is  that 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  This  is  news  indeed.  That  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch  has  hitherto  counted  as  the  first. 

On  the  same  page  the  date  of  the  latest  writings  of  tlie  Oldl 
Testament  Apocrypha  is  put  as  150  B.C.,  and  the  next  page 
contains  a  statement  to  the  same  eflTect.  But  1  Maccabees 
brings  the  liistory  of  the  Asmonean  family  down  to  185  B.O., 
and  was  not  written  until  aflter  tlie  death  of  John  Hyrcanus,. 
107  B.C.,  and  2  Maccabees  is  of  latcr  origin  still. 

On  219  one  reads  that  the  Gemara  Babylonicum  was  writ- 
ten ^'  probably  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,"  and,  some- 
lines  l>elow,  that  it  was  written  during  the  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity, that  is,  l)etween  588  and  587  B.C.  But  this  is  surely 
about  a  thousand  years  too  early. 

The  author  had  before  him  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  delicacy  ;  the  greatest  wonder  is  that  he  had  the  courage* 
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to  undertake  it.  The  ground  to  be  traversed  is  so  vast,  and 
jet  the  knowledge  demanded  so  minute,  detaîled,  accurate, 
that  a  certain  measure  of  failure  was  inévitable.  And  while 
recognizing  gladly  manj  excellencies,  judgment  must  be  ren- 
dered  that  we  hâve  hère  no  really  important  addition  either  to 
the  list  ot  translations  estant  or  to  our  own  denominational 
literature.  Prof.  H.  P.  Foriez. 


Article  XVII. 

ReaffimuUîon  of  the  Uhiversalist  Exegesiè  of  2  Cor.  V.  10. 

Ih  my  original  article  on  ^^  Certain  Controverted  Texts  of 
Scripture/*  but  little  space  was  devoted  to  the  one  above 
cited.  The  aim  was  merely  to  justify,  from  the  Greek  origi- 
nal, the  position  nsually  taicen  by  our  writers,  that  the  words 
**  done  "  and  "  in,"  supplied  by  the  Common  Version,  really 
had  no  right'  there.  This  position  was  confirmed,  not  only 
from  the  most  obvions  construction  of  the  Greek  text,  but 
by  the  renderings  of  two  of  the  most  anciont  and  most  val- 
ued  of  the  early  versions,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  Latin 
Vulgate.  It  was  especially  insisted  upon  that,  in  the  phrase 
"  may  reçoive  tlie  thîngs,"  etc.,  the  term  •*  things  "  (Gr.  rà), 
as  object  of  the  verb,  must  be  considered  as  the  things  ré- 
eeived^  and  not  things  done^  this  word  being  snpplied.  This 
was  confirmed  from  Dr.  Barnes,  who,  as  to  what  the  term 
**  things,"  hère  usel,  means,  replies  :  **  The  appropriate  reward 
of  the  actions  of  this  life."  If,  thon,  the  word  **  things" 
means  the  reward^  it  cannot  mean  ^^  tiie  things  done^^^  and  if 
it  means  the  reward^  it  must  be  the  reward  reeeivedy  since  it 
is  the  object  of  Hie  verb  **  reçoive,"  expressing  what  ta  re- 
ceived.  Instead  of  this,  the  Common  Version  asHumes  that 
it  is  *Hhe  things  cbm^"  which  aro  received,  which  is  pure 
nonsense.  If  the  Common  Version  had  read,  '*  may  i-eceive 
riward  for  the  things  donsj*^  it  would  at  least  mako  good 
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«euse  out  of  tlie  phrase  ;  but  the  Gr.  Text,  normally  con- 
«trued,  expresses  no  such  idea.  We  must  thus,  with  Dr. 
Barues,  take  the  term  "  things  "  in  tlie  sensé  of  retvard^  and 
of  reward  received.  Yet  Dr.  Barnes,  of  course,  holds  the 
•common  orthodox  view  of  the  passage  in  question. 

Now,  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  it  is  uiged  that 
the  verb  ''  reçoive,"  hère,  actually  involves  the  whole  idea 
given  above  :  "  may  reçoive  reward  for^^^  etc.  ;  and  two  texts 
are  cited  for  justification  of  this  construction  (Col.  iii.  25  ; 
Eph.  vi.  8).  Yet  thèse  passages  afford  not  a  particle  of 
grpund  for  such  construction,  nor  are  they  thus  construed  by 
the  great  mass  of  exegetes.  Take  the  first  cited  (Col.  iii. 
26)  :  "  But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  reçoive  (for)  the 
wrong  which  he  hath  doue."  Hère,  the  word  "  for  "  is  sup- 
plied.  Literally,  we  should  translate  :  ^^  ho  that  doeth  wrong 
shall  receive  the  wrong  y  whicli  he  hath  done."  As  will  be 
seen,  "  the  wrong,"  hère,  is  the  object  of  the  verb  "  receive." 
That  which  Winer  means,  in  his  note  on  tliis  text,  is,  that 
^*  the  wrong  "  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sensé  of  reward  ;  ^^  he  shall 
receive  back  the  wrong,  in  the  shape  of  reward."  This  is 
precisely  the  sensé  of  "  the  things,"  in  2  Cor.  v.  10  :  '*  may 
reçoive  the  things";  i.  e.  the  reward.  But  does  the  verb 
**  reçoive,"  in  Col.  iii.  2ô,  include  in  itself  the  notion  of 
*' reward  for?"  By  no  mcans.  It  bas  the  sensé  of  "  sliall 
receive,"  and  nothing  raore.  That  which  U  received  is  ex- 
pressed  in  tlie  verbes  object,  ^^  the  wrong,"  i.  e.  in  tlie  shape 
of  reward.  accord! ng  t<»  Wincr's  note.  Precisely  tho  saine 
reiuarks  apply  to  Eph.  vi.  8  :  "  whatsoever  good  thing  any 
man  doeth,  the  same  (good  thing,  in  the  shape  of  reward) 
shall  he  receive."  Does  the  verb  ''  reçoive,"  hère  used,  in- 
clude the  notion  of  "reward  for?"  Noî  at  ail;  that  which 
iê  received  is  not  oxpressed  in  the  verb,  but  in  its  object.  To 
make  Winer,  Athenagoras,  or  any  other  critic,  i*epponsible  for 
the  former  idea,  is  to  do  hini  the  greatest  injustice.  Yet  it 
is  claimed  that  the  verb  "  receive,"  in  2  Cor.  v.  10,  does 
include  the  sensé  of  "  reward  for,"  and  the  two  texts  above 
are  cited  in  justification  ot  it.    They  afford  not  a  particle  of 
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proof  of  it  ;  and  this  I  bave  insisted  upon  before.  In  each  of 
thèse  three  texte,  tlie  word  *'  receive  "  lias  its  regular  object, 
«xpressing  what  iê  received  ;  namelj,  the  reward  ;  this  is  not 
«xpressed  in  the  verb. 

I  hâve  said  thus  much  in  replj  to  Près.  Cone's  "  Rejoînder," 
in  the  Quarterly  for  January,  1884.  Having  quoted  the  two 
texts,  Col.  iii.  26,  and  Eph.  vi.  8,  as  parallel  to  the  one  in 
question,  he  remarks  :  "  Take  ont  the  idea  of  reward  from  its 
verb  in  each  of  thèse  passages,  and  what  intelligible  notion 
do  they  convej  î  "  My  reply  is,  that  "  the  idea  of  reward," 
in  thèse  three  passages,  is  not  oxpressed  in  ^^  its  verb,"  is  not 
contained  in  nor  denoted  by  "  its  verb,"  which  means  "  re- 
ceive," and  nothing  more.  The  "  idea  ot  reward  "  in  each 
of  thèse  three  texts  is  expressed  only  in  the  ohject  of  "  its 
verb."  Tiie  sole  fonction  of  the  verb,  hère,  is  to  express  tho 
notion  of  "  receive,"  whîle  the  sole  function  of  the  vorb's 
object,  hère,  is  to  express  that  which  is  received  ;  i.  o.  the  re- 
ward, or  that  which  is  to  l>e  taken  in  the  sensé  of  reward, 
"  the  wrong,"  tlie  "  good  thing,"  or  *'  the  things."  Is  not 
my  critic  ablo  to  distinguish  hère,  l)etween  thèse  two  fu no- 
tions ?  tlie  one  of  the  verb,  the  other  of  its  object  î  If  not, 
it  is  nselesfl  to  disciiss  this  point  furthor  with  him.  But  I  re- 
peat  it,  in  none  of  thèse  texts,  does  the  verb  *'  receive  "  take 
any  other  sensé  but  "receive";  that  of  reward,  which  U 
received,  is  expressed  by  its  object. 

But  Près.  Cône  bas  favored  us  now,  witli  the  very  words  of 
a  recognizcd  aiithority,  in  support  of  his  position  ;  namely^ 
Dr.  Grimm,  in  his  Olavis  Novi  Testamcnti,  who  says  :  "  xo^- 
Zwdou  %d  quod  fedt^  facti  vel  prœmium  vel  pœnam^^^  which 
Près.  Cône  renders  :  *"  to  receive  that  which  he  has  doue,  to 
receive  the  reward  or  penalty."  Under  this,  Qrimm  cites 
our  three  texts  as  examplos.  Now,  what  does  this  author 
mean  hère  ?  that  the  verb  *^  to  reçoive  "  takes  also  the  sensé 
of  **  reward  for,"  according  to  Près.  Cône  ?  No  ;  Iho  farthest 
from  it  possible.  He  means  sîmply  that,  to  receive  "  the 
wrong,"  in  Col.  iii.  25,  or  "  the  good  thing  donc,"  in  Eph. 
vi.  8,  or  **  the  things  done,"  in  2  Cor.  v.  10  ;•»**  to  receive  the 
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reward  or  penalty,"  in  each  instance  ;  and  thÎR  is  pre- 
cisely  what  Winer  meant,  and  no  more,  in  his  note  before 
cited  by  ine.  Griinra  takes  2  Cor.  v.  10,  for  an  example,  only 
because  lie  assumes  that  the  word  donej  in  '^  the  tliiugs  done^^^ 
is  a  part  of  the  text,  the  same  as  '^  tlie  wronsç  "  received,  in 
Col.  iii.  25.  But  takiug  it  for  granted,  a  moment,  that 
Orimm  attaches  to  tlie  verb  *'  reçoive,"  hère,  the  seuse  also 
of  "  reward  for,"  according  to  Près.  Cône,  let  us  test  thîs  by 
introducing  the  extra  îdea,  thus  :  "  To  reçoive  (reward  for) 
that  which  he  bas  donc  »  to  reçoive  (reward  for)  the  reward 
or  penalty."  This  opération,  it  will  be  seen,  wholly  changes 
the  sensé  of  the  first  clause,  and  utterly  destroys  the  sensé  of 
the  last  clause.  It  is  évident,  thon,  that  my  critic  bas  mista- 
ken  the  aimof  his  authority,  just  as  he  lias  Winer's  note  and 
the  passage  from  Athenagoras  ;  not  one  ot  them  gives  the 
least  support  to  his  extra  idea  attached  to  the  verb  *'  reçoive." 
But  the  worst  of  ail  is,  that  Orimm's  statement  overthrows 
Près.  Cone's  excgesis  of  2  Cor.  v.  10,  and  establishes  mine, 
even  granting  the  word  done  as  regular,  thus  :  ^^  the  things 
donc,"  bore  «^^  the  reward  or  penalty,"  the  same  as '^  the 
wrong,"  or  the  '^  good  thiug  "  done,  in  the  other  examples. 
Cousequontly  ^*  may  reçoive  the  things  done^  iu  the  body,"« 
**  to  receive  the  reward  or  penalty,  in  the  body,"  etc.  I  am 
satisfied  with  this  if  my  opponent  likes  it.  It  will  lie  per- 
ceived  that  botli  Orimm  and  Winer  reject  the  sensé  usually 
attached  to  the  words,  ^-  things  done  \\\  the  body,"  which  is» 
*'  the  deedê  done  in  the  body."  Instead  of  this  Grimm  and 
Winer  interpret  "  the  things  done,"  as  "  reward  received  in 
the  body,"  the  same  as  "  the  wrong  "  and  the  "  good  thing  " 
done  is  the  reward  received  in  the  other  two  examples.  As 
in  thèse  other  examples,  ^^  the  things  done,"  in  2  Cor.  v.  10, 
express  what  is  received,  and  this  is  the  reward  or  penalty  ; 
precisely  that  which  I  hâve  maintainod  from  the  first  ;  this 
reward  or  penalty  bcing  received  either  in  the  body  or  throtigh 
the  body,  just  as  my  critic  preforrt.  Grimm's  authority  for  the 
Universalist  oxegesis  of  this  text  is  thus  very  important,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Près.  Cône. 
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It  is.hardly  necessary  to  dévote  tnucli  space  to  the  other 
points  at  issue  bctween  Près.  Coue  and  myself,  except  to  cor- 
rect some  erroneous  statements  on  his  part.  On  the  clause, 
xà  diàjovaiôfiatoç^  wliicli  be  regards  as  liaving  a  temporal  force, 
"  in  the  he  body,"  he  has  failed  to  produce  any  direct  author- 
ity  ;  while  for  its  instrumental  force,  "  through  the  body,"  I 
hâve  cited  the  words  of  several  authorities,  among  them 
Meyer,  his  own.  He  mistakes  when,  on  p.  96,  he  refers  to 
Meyer  as  tlie  "  solitary  authority  "  for  tlie  instrumental  force  ; 
I  had  cited  also  Alford,  Stuart,  Wordsworth,  Barnes,  etc.,  for 
the  same  view,  while  he  has  produced  none  for  the  opposite* 
view.  Of  course  I  refer  <o  this  particular  plirase,  for  I  bave 
•not  said,  as  my  critic  represents,  that  dià  never  has  a  temporal 
force,  nor  even  intimated  tlie  like  ;  but  I  might  bave  said  that 
it  but  very  rarely  has  tl>e  sensé  of  in,  as  "  in  the  body,"  when 
it  is  temporal.  Ânother  mistake  is  that  rà  Iôm^  whicli  I  had 
cited  as  variant  of  rà  dià^  is  said  by  my  reviewer  not  to  be  a 
varions  reading,  but  "  a  glo%9.^^  Now  in  Griesbach's  "  Variœ 
Lectiones^^*  given  by  Mill  in  his  Greek  Testament,  Idia  is  put 
down  as.  a  variant  ;  it  is  given  as  such,  also,  in  Knapp's  Greek 
Testament,  and  again  in  the  "  Varke  LectioneSf'^  published  in 
Glark's  Commentary,  where  it  is  said  to  hâve  been  the  basis  of 
the  Vulgate's  rendering.  We  can  hardly  set  aside  ail  thèse 
authorities  for  Près.  Cone's  unsupported  statement. 

But  the  most  surprising  error  of  statement  is  when  my 
critic  attempts  to  force  Winer's  note,  before  cited  by  me,  into 
his  own  service.  FoUowing  tlie  verb  HOfu^iadcuj  "  to  reçoive," 
Près.  Gone  thus  states  tliis  author's  views  :  '^  It  means  he 
will  '  suflFer  the  reward  '  of  the  wrong  *  in  the  form  of  penalty.' 
I  could  ask  no  better  statement  of  the  interprétation  1  hâve 
defended  thronghout."  In  the  first  place  Winer  says  not  a 
Word  as  to  the  sensé  of  the  verb  hère,  except  to  adopt  its 
usual  signification  of  "  to  reçoive."  Wliat  he  does  say  is  ap- 
plied  to  the  vorb's  object,  "  the  wrong,"  which  he  explains 
thus  :  "  He  will  reap  (i.«.,  reçoive)  the  trrow^,"  or  "«Ae  tprong 
in  the  form  of  penalty."  Winer,  to  be  sure,  uses  the  words, 
"  the  reward  of  it,"  but  in  defining  "  the  wrong,"  not  the 
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verb.  He  makes  hère  "  tlie  wrong  "  a  direct  object  of  the 
verb  "  to  receive,"  for  just  hère  lies  the  irregularity  of  the 
construction  of  tho  text  requiring  explanation.  If  he  had 
said,  he  will  reçoive  or  "  suflFer  the  reward  of  tlie  wrong,"  as 
Près.  Cône  represents,  there  was  no  irregularity  to  be  ex- 
plained.  In  fact,  if  the  verb  "  to  reçoive  "  hère  took  the 
extra  sensé  of  rewardfor  or  <?/*,  according  to  Près.  Cône,  there 
was  nothing  irregular  to  be  explbined  in  any  one  of  thèse 
three  texts.  Thus  *'to  reçoive  the  reward  for  or  of  the  wrong,'*" 
is  perfectly  regalar  ;  but  "  to  reçoive  the  wrong^^  especiallj 
"  the  wrong  done^'*  is  incongruous.  It  is  this,  the  vorb's  ob- 
ject,  that  both  Winer  and  Qrimm  seck  to  explain,  while  nei- 
ther  has  a  word  to  say  of  the  verb  '*  to  receive,"  except  ta 
take  it  in  this,  its  usual  sensé.  Tlius,  in  forcing  Winer  inta 
his  own  service,  my  reviewer  makes  him  attribute  to  the  verb 
a  meaning  which,  if  it  really  possessed,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  any  explanation.  What  better  proof  that  this  extra  sensé 
of  "reward  for"  attached  to  the  verb  '*  reçoive,"  is  wholly 
erroneous,  than  the  fact  that  to  introduce  it  into  our  three 
texts  would  make  them  perfectly  regular  in  tlieîr  construction  î 
On  tlie  other  minor  points  at  issue  between  us.  Près.  Cône 
merely  repeats  himself  without  producing  any  autliorities. 
But  throughout  the  major  portion  of  his  '•  Rejoinder,"  there 
are  his  customary  attempts  to  put  his  opponent  in  a  false 
position,  with  unusually  fréquent  resorts  to  his  rhetoric,  this 
time  more  sophomoric  than  ever.  AU  this,  of  course,  demanda 
no  reply  from  me.  Finally,  as  to  this  discussion,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  I  shall  not  find  time  hereafter  that  I  cannot  dévote  ta 
better  purposes.  0.  2>.  Miller,  D.B. 


GENERAL     REVIEW, 


The  Church  at  Gorinth. 

An  impression  prevails  among  multitudes  of  Christiau  believers 
that  the  New  Testament  Church  was  specially  blessed  in  its  exemp- 
tion from  ail  hérésies  and  false  doctrines,  and  its  freedom  from  ail 
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party  controversies  and  personal  strifes.  It  is  easj  to  see  how  thU 
idea  woald  fînd  place  with  those  who  hâve  never  given  atij  thoughtful 
înquirj  to  the  subject.  So  near  to  Christ,  and  his  disciples  aod  apos- 
tles  still  living,  and  teaching,  and  founding  churches,  how  could  error 
or  heresy  get  any  footing  among  the  earij  believers?  Surely  the 
présence  and  constant  supervision  of  thèse  inspired  men  must  hâve 
secured  to  the  first  Christians  purity  of  doctrine  and  life  ;  and  while 
ihey  remained,  at  least,  the  condition  of  the  churches  must  hâve  been 
Paradisaical.  To  hâve  lived  in  those  dajs  was  a  privilège  and  a 
of  whicb  those  living  in  thèse  later  centuries  koow  nothing.  ,. 

But  thèse  conclusions  are  far  from  the  truth,  as  a  verj  slight  exam- 
inatioo  of  the  historiés  and  letters  of  the  New  Testament  will  show. 
Even  the  disciples  of  Jésus,  while  he  was  yet  with  them  personally, 
frequentlj  misinterpreted  his  teachings,  and  entertained  false  notions, 
of  his  true  character  and  mission.  And  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistlet 
we  find  abundant  évidence  that  there  was  no  more  harmonj  of  opin- 
ions, no  more  freedom  from  false  teaching,  no  more  puritj  of  liviog. 
then  than  in  thèse  days.  The  men  and  women  of  the  primitive 
church,  the  people  who  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
were  converted  to  a  belîef  in  Grod  and  Christ,  were  exactlj  such  peo- 
ple as  we  find  in  and  ont  of  the  churches  of  this  tîme  in  which  we  are 
living.  They  had  the  same  moral  infirmities  and  weaknesses,  the 
same  bodilj  passions  and  appetites,  the  same  préjudices  and  jealousies 
and  ambitions  ;  and  thej  fell  into  temptation  and  sin  as  easilj  as  we 
do.  And,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  influence  and  personal  présence 
among  them  of  the  apostles,  thej  took  up  with  new  doctrines  and 
spéculations,  and  followed  after  hérésies,  *^  new  lights,"  *'  vain  philoso- 
phies,**  and  Ijing  révélations  as  readilj  as  the  people  of  this  âge. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writing  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
covered  bj  thèse  statements  — that  would  require  volumes — ^but  onlj 
to  bring  to  the  reader's  notice  one  or  two  illustrations  bearing  on  the 
subject  The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church  will  fumish 
the  material.     Let  us  hâve  first  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  first  epistle  . 

**  I  hear  that  there  be  divisions  among  you,  and  I  partlj  believe  it. 
For  there  must  be  also  hérésies  among  you,  that  thej  which  are  ap- 
proved,  may  be  made  manifest  among  you.'' 

"  It  hath  been  declared  unto  me,  my  brethren,  by  them  which  are 
of  the  household  of  Chloe,  that  there  are  contentions  among  you. 
Now  this  I  mean,  that  each  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul  :  and  I  of 
Apollos  :  and  I  of  Cephas  (Peter)  ;  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ 
divided  ?  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  r 
name  of  Paul  ?     When  I  came  among  you,  brethren,  I  determined  ^^ 
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jiot  to  know  anjthing  among  jou  Bave  Jésus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
And  mj  speech  aiid  mj  preaching  were  Dot  with  eoticiDg  words  of 
men's  wisdom,  but  in  démonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that 
jour  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God." 

**  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  bot 
as  unto  carna],  even  as  unto  babes  in  ('hrist.  I  bave  fed  you  with 
milk,  and  not  with  méat  ;  for  hitherto  je  were  not  able  to  bear  it, 
neither  yet  now  are  ye  able  ;  for  je  are  jet  camal.  For,  wbereas 
there  is  among  jou  envjing,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  je  not  car- 
nal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul  ;  and  an- 
other,  I  am  of  Apollos  ;  are  je  not  carnal  ?  What  will  je  ?  shall  I 
come  unto  jou  with  a  rod,  or  in  love  and  a  spirit  of  meekness  ?  " 

Thèse  passages  reveal  an  unhappj  state  of  things  in  the  church  at 
Oorinth,  and  discover  what  divisions  and  strifes  had  alreadj  grown  up 
among  the  brethren.  Paul  first  came  to  Corinth  about  A.  D.  52,  and 
contînued  there  teaching  and  laboring  a  jear  and  a  half  ;  and  this 
epistle  was  written  probablj  in  A.  D.  07,  onlj  about  three  jears  and 
six  months  from  the  time  he  lefl.  And  indeed  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  had  written  an  earlier  letter  to  this  church,  now  lost,  and  to 
which  he  refers  in  chapter  v.  9,  —  a  passage  in  which  some  of  them 
had  intentionallj,  or  otherwise,  misapplied. 

Hère,  then,  in  the  brief  space  of  three  years  and  a  hal/j  we  hâve 
the  condition  of  things,  the  wretched  backslidings,  controversies.  jeal- 
ousies  and  partj  divisions  described  in  the  paragraphs  citcd  above* 
Few  churches  among  us  to-daj  could  do  much  worse  than  this  in  the 
same  time. 

In  the  short  interval  named  we  hâve  as  one  item  of  their  spiritual 

bistorj  no  less  thau  four  distinct  parties  or  factions  in  the  church — one 

standing  bj  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  church,  their  **  father,"  as  he 

calls  himself  ;  the  second  preferring  Apollos  as  ateacher,  not  probablj 

because  he  taught  doctrines  différent  from  those  of  Paul,  but  becaose 

of  his  orator j,  or  **  excellencj  of  speech,"  and  Alexandrine  **  culture  "  ; 

the  third  holding  to  Peter,  which  doubtless  was  the  Judaizing  portion 

of  the  believers,  who  maintained  that  the  Law,  or  certain  parts  of  it, 

were  still  in  force  ;  and  ihe  fourth  partj  which  refused  to  follow  anj 

leader  save  Christ  himself,  and  who  probably,  therefore,  spoke  lighllj 

of  apostolic  authoritj,  and  asserted  their  direct  lojaltj  to  Christ  in 

such  manner  and  spirit  as  to  widen  the  breach  between  themselves 

and  the  other  partisans.^ 

1  And  yet  what  did  thèse  know  about  Christ  beyond  what  they  learned  from  the 
preaching  of  Paul  or  Peter?  Does  not  the  tact  that  they  called  themselves  exelosively 
by  the  name  or  Christ,  and  rejected  ail  other  personal  leadership,  imply  that  they  must 
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That  thèse  fitctions  condacted  their  dispates  with  some  acrimonj 
«eems  to  be  implied  by  the  severity  of  Paul's  rebuke,  and  the  tenus 
«mployed  by  him  to  describe  their  conduct  :  **  Contentions,"  '*  envying 
and  strife,  and  divisions  among  you  "  ;  *'  ye  are  carnal  "  ;  ^*  I  could  not 
speak  unto  you  as  spiritual**  *  ye  are  ^  babes  in  Christ,"  **  I  hâve  fed 
jou  with  milk,"  because  ye  were  **  not  able  to  bear  méat."  AU  this 
fihows  with  great  emphasis  how  little  of  the  '*  unity  of  the  spirit  " 
there  was  among  thèse  Corinthians,  and  how  soon  they  had  fallen 
away  from  the  teachings  and  example  of  Paul. 

Then  it  is  very  évident,  too,  that  some  of  the  church  had  a  personal 
«nmity  toward  Paul,  and  were  laboring  to  destroy  bis  influence,  and 
undermine  his  authority  as  an  apostle.  This  is  very  apparent  from 
many  passages  in  both  epistles,  but  specially  in  the  second.  And  he 
•does  not  hesitate  to  call  them  "  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,"  and 
•exclaims,  '*  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham ?  so  am  I.  Are  thèy  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am  more  ;  in  labors 
more  abundant,"  etc.     xi.  12-xii. 

Who  they  were  that  were  thus  bitterly  hostile  to  Paul,  is  not  in  the 
record  ;  but  the  words  last  quoted  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  be- 
longed  to  the  Judaizing  party,  and  perhaps  were  some  of  those  whom 
he  mentions  in  Galatians  as  "  certain  who  came  from  James,"  and 
made  such  mischief  at  Antioch.  In  2  Cor.  x.  Paul  says,  ^  I  think  to 
be  bold  against  some  which  think  of  us  as  if  we  walked  according  to 
the  flesh.  For  his  letters,  êcnf  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his 
bodily  présence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  In  chapter 
xi.  he  says,  again,  ^  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief- 
est  apostles  ;  but  though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge," 
etc.  Again,  he  says,  he  was  ^  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling 
the  Word  of  Grod  deceitfully  —  for  we  preach  notourselves,  but  Christ 
Jésus  our  Lord  "  ;  '*  for  we  are  not  as  many  who  corrupt  the  word  of 
God  "  ;  '*  do  we  begin  a^ain  to  commend  ourselves,  or  need  we,  eu 
^ome  others^  epistles  of  oommendation  to  you,  or  letters  of  commenda- 
tion  from  you  ?  " — iii. 

It  is  clear  from  thèse  utterances  of  Paul  that  some  were  striving  to 
injure  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  Corinthian  brethren,  sneering  at  his 
speech  and  personal  appearance,  denying  his  right  to  be  counted 
among  the  divinely  appointed  apostles,  and  working  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  his  teachings,  and  to  alienate  the  affection  ot  his  couverts. 

hâve  hftd  some  knowledge  of  Christ  inde pendent  of  apostolic  teaohing?     Is  it  not  a 
fair  inference  that  one  of  the  Gospels  was  in  existence  at  this  date,  and  had  foand  its      [C 
way  info  the  hands  of  some  in  the  Corinthian  Chorch  ?  ^ 
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It  was  the  outcome  of  the  old  Jewish  exclusiveness,  and  of  the  hos- 
tility  to  Paul  because  of  bis  efforts  to  break  dowD  the  middie  wall  of 
partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  reveals  the  spiritual  and 
moral  status  of  many  in  this  church,  and  shows  how  far  they  had 
drifted  away  from  the  charity  and  the  precepts  of  the  Master.  As 
already  intimated,  it  would  be  hard  to  fînd  a  worse  state  of  things  in 
any  church  of  OQodern  times  than  existed  in  this  primitive  apostolic 
church  some  twenty  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

Turning  from  thèse  party  divisions,  and  personal  enmities,  thèse 
"envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings  and  whisperings  "  (2  Cor.  xii.), 
let  us  come  to  the  doctrinal  hérésies  to  be  found  in  this  church.  We 
bave  already  cited  PauFs  déclaration  that  there  were  false  teachers, 
who  "handled  the  word  of  God  deceittully,"  who  "  corrupted  the 
Word  of  Gt)d  "  ;  and  what  he  says  also  of  them  that  preached  ^  an- 
other  Jésus  "  and  *'  another  gospel,"  différent  from  those  which  he  had 
preached.  It  is  plain  enough,  therefore,  thàt  doctrines  regarding 
Christ  and  his  gospel  had  tound  lodgment  in  some  minds  which  the 
apostle  could  notapprove,  which  in  substance  were  false  ;  and  against 
thèse  he  warns  his  con verts,  and  entreats  them  not  to  be  led  astray 
by  thèse  heretical  teachers,  who  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
tnie  Christian  faith.  On  this  point  he  speaks  in  Galatians  i,  with 
great  ieeling  and  in  strong  terms  :  *'  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now 
again,  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  hâve 
received,  let  him  be  accursed.  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gos- 
pel which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man  ;  for  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  révélation  of  Jésus 
Christ."  Paul  would  not  bave  written  with  such  intensity  of  feeling 
and  expression,  if  there  had  not  been  teachers  of  hérésies  and  dan- 
gerous  errors  who  had  already  led  many  astray,  and  made  serions 
trouble  both  among  the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians. 

Thesc  false  dogmas  and  corruptions  of  Christian  teaching  are  not 
specially  described,  though  on  one  point  we  bave  a  defiuite  statement, 
viz.  :  that  of  the  Résurrection.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  there  is  mention  made 
of  a  party  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  :  "  Now  if 
Christ  be  preached  that  be  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  résurrection  of  the  dead  ?  "  There  is  nothing  in 
the  record  showing  the  précise  form  of  this  déniai  ;  whether  the  per- 
sons  alluded  to  rejected  the  résurrection  of  the  body  merely,  or  the 
résurrection  of  the  person,  thus  involviug  the  déniai  of  a  future  exist- 
ence. Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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It  18  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  belîever,  having  any  intelli- 
gent compréhension  of  Christian  doctrine,  could  deny  a  future  exist- 
ence, a  fact  which  lay  afc  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  whole  Sys- 
tem rested.  But  it  wQuld  seem  from  the  argument  of  Paul  that  there 
were  such,  as  well  as  some  who  denied  merely  tlie  résurrection  of  the 
body  ;  hence  the  déclaration,  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  hâve  hope  in 
Christ,  we  are  of  ail  men  most  misérable,"  followed  by  the  positive 
assertion  that  '*  as  in  Adam  ail  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  ail  be  made 
alive." 

On  the  other  hand  he  says  to  those  who  deny  the  résurrection,  and 
ask,  **  ffow  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  with  what  bodi/  do  they  come  ?  " 
that  they  mistake  the  nature  or  method  of  the  résurrection.  '*  That 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  the  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain  ;  ItP 
may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain  :  but  God  giveth  it  a  hody 
as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body.  .  .  '  .  So 
aiso  1$  the  résurrection  of  the  dead.**  The  physical  body  which  turns 
to  dust  is  not  raised,  but  God  giveth  the  spirit  a  new  body  suited  to 
the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  its  new  life. 

Thb  last  is  an  error,  a  misunderstandiug  of  his  teaching  on  the 
subject,  and  accordingly  he  enters  into  a  patient  explanation  ;  but  the 
other,  the  déniai  of  the  résurrection  altogether,  and  consequently  of 
the  future  life,  was  heresy  in  its  worst  définition,  and  Paul  meets  the 
déniai  with  a  positive  affirmation  of  a  future  existence  for  ail  men. 

But  as  already  intimated,  the  faci  of  this  déniai  by  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church  indicates  to  what  estent  false  teaching  had  gone 
among  them,  and  what  astounding  hérésies  had  at  this  early  day  cor-- 
rupted  the  purity  of  primitive  doctrine.  No  doubt  thi9  particular 
heresy  came  into  the  church  from  the  pagan  side,  from  an  attempt  ta 
mingle  heathèn  philosophy  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apo»' 
tles.  The  fi rst  couverts  of  course  accepted  the  great  historical  facto 
of  the  Gospel  history,  but  they  retained  nevertheless  many  of  their 
old  opinions.  They  could  not  in  a  moment  divest  themselves  of  thèse, 
nor  escape  their  influence  in  shaping  their  faith  on  those  points  which 
had  not  been  specially  treated  by  the  apostles,  or  those  who  occupied 
the  place  of  teachers  of  the  new  religion.  And  where  the  converts 
were  men  of  éducation  and  gifted  in  teaching,  Hke  Apollos  for  exam- 
ple, they  were  soon  appointed  or  chosen  as  preachers  ;  and  doubtless 
some  of  thèse  were  ambitious  of  reconciling  the  old  and  the  new, 
their  pagan  philosophies  and  spéculations  with  the  simple  doctrines  of 

the  Gospel.  Digitlzedby  VjOOQIC 
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As  Enfield  says,  *'  Verj  soon  after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  manj 
persons  who  h  ad  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophera,  be- 
coming  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  doctrines  of  the  Grecian 
sects,  and  especially  Platonism,  were  interwoven  with  the  simple 
truths  of  pure  religion.  As  the  Eclectic  philosophj  spread,  Heathen 
and  Christian  doctrines  were  still  more  intimatelj  blended.*'  This 
quotation  applies  more  especîally  to  a  later  than  the  apostolic  period, 
but  PauFs  other  epistles,  as  well  as  those  to  the  Corinthians,  wituess 
fully  to  the  fact  that  this  corruption  had  already  begun  while  he  was 
yet  on  earth.  To  the  Colossians  he  says,  "  Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  wor]d,  and  not  after  Christ."  (ii.  8.) 
And  Timotliy  he  entreats  as  follows:  '^  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which 
is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called  ;  which  some  professing  hâve 
erred  concerning  the  faith." —  1  Timothy  vi.  20,  21. 

With  regard  to  the  résurrection  it  appears  that  there  were  various 
spéculations  among  others  as  well  as  among  the  Corinthians,  respect- 
ing  its  nature  and  process,  and  the  probable  change  or  expérience  rep- 
resented  by  the  term  anastasis,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  whether 
confined  to  this  life  or  reaching  into  the  future  life.  At  ail  events  we 
find  some  of  the  New  Testament  believers  taking  ground  that  "  the 
résurrection  is  past  already,*'  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  (2  Tim.  ii. 
18.)  It  is  very  obvions  that  thèse  believers  did  not  look  upon  the 
résurrection  as  a  raising  of  the  body.  What  notions  they  entertained 
on  the  subject,  FauFs  brief  mention  does  not  help  us  to  détermine.  We 
can  only  guess,  and  perhaps  the  guess  of  the  Assembly*s  Annotations  is 
as  probable  as  any  ;  that  *'  they  taught  that  there  was  no  other  resur^ 
rection  but  the  spiritual  rising  of  the  soûl  from  the  death  of  sin  *'  ;  or  as 
Doddridge  expresses  it,  **  that  the  résurrection  consists  only  in  a  con- 
version from  vice  to  virtue,  and  consequently  is  already  past  as  re- 
gards ail  true  Christian  s.'*     See  Patge's  Commentary, 

But  we  bave  not  space  to  discuss  this  subject  any  further,  or  to 
follow  the  various  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  the  little  already 
said.  It  is  évident,  however,  that  in  this  leading  apostolic  church, 
even  while  Paul,  its  founder  or  "father,"  was  yet  active  in  bis  minis- 
try,  there  was  neither  unity  of  spirit  nor  unity  of  belief.  It  is  certain, 
as  has  been  said,  that  many  of  the  Pagan  converts  were  only  half 
converted,  and  brought  not  a  few  of  their  philosophical  notions,  and 
scientific  spéculations,  and  heathenish  dogmas.  as  well  as  heathenish  [^ 
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practices,  înto  the  chorch  ;  and,  as  Paul  sorrowfully  admits,  "  over 
threw  the^faith  of  some.'*     Aud  this  brings  us  to  another  extraordiuary 
feature  of  this  cliurch  at  the  period  named.     The  following  will  re- 
veal  the  moral  condition  of  some  of  the  church  members  : 

'*  It  is  reported  commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among  you,  and 
8uch  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Geutiles,  that 
one  of  you  hath  his  father*s  wife.  And  ye  are  pufTed  up,  and  hâve 
not  rather  mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken 
away  from  you.  I  hâve  jndgéd  aiready  as  though  I  were  présent, 
concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed — to  deliver  such  an  one 
anto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jésus.  Your  glorying  is  not  good." — 
1  Cor.  v. 

What  a  wretched  state  of  things  when  not  only  such  a  monstrous 
wickedness  could  be  committed  by  a  member  of  the  church,  but  there 
could  be  found  other  members  who  sanctioned,  and  even  gloried  in  it  ! 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  even  the  ground  of  their  being 
^  puffed  up,"  or  boasting  of  such  an  enormity.  We  should  suppose» 
with  Paul,  that  they  would  rather  hâve  mourned  that  one  of  their 
number  could  hâve  been  guilty  of  such  a  revolting  crime  ;  and  that 
the  whole  church  would  hâve  been  humiliated  and  distressed  that  such 
a  scandai  existed  among  them,  bringing  reproach  and  condemnation 
even  from  the  heathen.  corrupt  and  licentious  as  they  were,  especially 
in  Corinth.  It  is  évident  from  the  second  epistle  (vii.  12)  that  tlie 
father  of  this  incestuous  person  was  living  at  the  time  the  wickedness 
was  perpetrated  —  "I  wrote  you  not  for  his  cause  wlio  did  the  wrong, 
noT  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the  wrong ^  etc.  So  this  Christian  son 
lived  in  incest  with  his  stcp-mother  while  his  father  was  yet  alive  !  a 
crime  which,  as  Paul  says,  was  courited  an  abomination  even  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  which  Cicero  pronounced  an  incredible  wickedness, 
scelus  tncredtbile.  No  wonder  Paul  says  regarding  it  :  **  Ont  of  much 
affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  unto  you,  in  many  tears."  2 
Cor.  ii.  4.  What  unspeakable  sorrow  and  pain  it  muîtt  hâve  been  to 
Paul  to  learn  that  this  sin  had  been  committed  in  his  beloved  Corin- 
thian  church,  that  there  were  those  in  the  church  who  defended  and 
jnstified  the  guilty  man,  and  that  ail  this  was  ^^ commonly  reported*' 
among  the  heathen  !  He  saw  what  the  effect  would  be,  what  a  hin- 
drance  it  would  be  to  the  preachîng  of  the  gospel,  and  what  reproach 
ît  would  bring  on  the  religion  of  the  Saviour.  AH  this  appears  in 
the  mingled  grief  and  reproach,  tenderuess  and  severîty,  wjiich  ruji 
through  both  his  letters.  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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But  evil  practices  of  another  character  prevaîled  also  in  thU  C!or- 
inthian  church,  as  maj  .be  seen  in  chapter  xi.  of  theffirst  epistle. 
'£ven  at  the  Lord's  Supper  it  would  seem  that  gluttonj,  drunkenness 
and  strange  excesses  were  so  common  as  to  receive  the  spécial  rebuke 
of  Paul.     We  quote  from  the  Revised  Version  : 

*'  When  therefore  ye  assemble  yourselves  together,  ît  is  not  possible 
to  eat  the  Lord^s  Supper  :  for  in  jour  eating  each  one  taketh  before 
other  bis  own  supper;  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken. 
What  ?  bave  ye  not  bouses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  6od,  and  put  tliem  to  shame  that  bave  not  ?  For  this  cause 
many  among  you  are  weak  and  sickly,  and  not  afew  sleep  (aredead). 
Wherefore,  my  brethren,  when  ye  corne  together  to  eat,  wait  one  for 
another.  If  any  man  is  hungry,  let  him  eat  at  home  ;  that  your  com- 
ing  togetlier  be  not  unto  judgment.  And  the  resl  I  will  set  in  order 
when  I  corne."  vs.  20-22,  30-34. 

AU  this  confirms  the  fact  that  hérésies  of  practice  as  well  as 
of  doctrine  were  prévalent  in  the  Corinthian  church.  They  had 
turned  the  tender  and  sacred  service  in  memory  of  the  Saviour  înto 
a  gluttonous  and  drunken  feast  ;  and  to  such  extent  had  they  carried 
it  that  many  had  made  themselves  sick,  and  **•  not  a  few  *'  had  died 
from  their  intemperate  excesses.  It  is  évident  that  many  of  thèse 
couverts  looked  upon  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sort  of  festival  in  honor 
of  Christ,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen  feastd  by  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  honor  their  idols,  or  gods. 

This  exhibît  of  the  condition  of  things  at  Coriuth  is  sufTicient  evi* 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  concerning  the  early  Christians. 

Many  of  the  Jewish  believers  had  small  conception  of  the  breadth 
ând  universality  of  bis  religion,  and  of  its  spiritual  character  and  aîms  ; 
regarding  it  as  a  complément  of  the  Law,  as  a  sort  of  gateway  into 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  through  whose  conquests  and  divine  agencies 
the  Gentiles,  ail  the  eiuls  of  the  earth,  were  eventually  to  be  brought 
into  their  Jewish  Israël,  and  into  subjection  to  Moses. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Gentile  couverts  merely  accepted 
the  historical  facts  of  the  Gospel,  accepted  God  in  the  place  of  their 
idols,  acknowledged  the  claims  of  Christ,  and  joined  the  company  of 
believers.  They  brought  many  of  their  old  pagan  notions  and  prac- 
tices with  them  into  the  church  at  first,  and  it  took  a  long  time  and 
much  labor  of  instruction,  before  they  could  shake  off  the  influence 
of  thèse,  and  enter  into  the  grandeur  of  the  new  religion,  understand 
its  doctrines,  comprehend  the  entirely  spiritual  character  of  its  revela-j^ 
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tiosns  and  aims,  and  conform  to  the  severe  purity  of  life  and  tbought 
and  feeling  which  it  required  of  its  disciples.  From  this  source,  and 
for  thèse  reasons,  came  many  of  the  corruptions  of  teaching  and  doc- 
trine into  the  early  church — some  of  which  romain  to  this  day. 

But  we  must  corne  to  a  close.  The  facts  passed  in  review  show 
dearly  enough  that  the  primitive  church  was  not  a  perfelt  church» 
free  from  ail  errors  of  doctrine  and  ail  violations  of  the  moral  law* 
How  little  did  thèse  Corinthians  take  in  of  that  profound  truth  of 
the  Saviour's  utterance,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worshîp 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  !  "  And  how  far  they 
^ere  from  comprehending  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  the  resurreo- 
.tion  befone  he  wrote  his  epistles  —  ^  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body  :  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  pleaseth  Him  :  as 
we  bave  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.**  And  what  need  that  those  gluttonous  and  drunken 
converts  should  heed  his  déclaration,  '*  they  that  sow  to  the  flesh  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.**  And  how  painful  and  shocking  to  the 
Christians  of  this  day  is  the  fact  that  any  portion  of  this  Corinthian 
church  could  bave  defended,  and  even  boasted  of,  the  crime  of  their 
încestuous  companion  !  And  how  shocking,  too,  that  they  should  bave 
had  80  distorted  a  view  of  the  nature  and  intent  of  the  Lord*s  Supper 
as  to  make  out  of  it  a  half  heathen  feast,  carrying  their  beastly  ex- 
cesses  even  unto  death.  The  golden  âge  of  the  Church  is  not  in  the 
p€ut,  but  far  on  in  the  Future  ! 

Démons  and  Demoniacs   among  the   Greeks 

I.  Amono  the  Greeks  the  doctrine  of  Démons  was  tâught  by  ail 
the  philosophers  and  poets  in  a  more  or  less  developed  and  scientific 
form.  Aristotie  di vides  intelligent  beings  into  two  classes  :  immorialsy 
«mbracing  gods  and  démons  ;  and  mortals,  embracing  heroes  and  men. 
Plato^  who  was  ambitious  of  knowing  and  teaching  everything,  fur- 
nishes  us  with  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  nature,  offices  and  em^r 
ployments  of  the  dem'^ns.     In  the  **  Banquet,"  he  says  ; 

**  Démons  are  intermediate  between  God  and  mortals.  Their  spé- 
cial business  is  to  convey  to  the  gods  the  pétitions  of  men,  and  to 
carry  back  and  interpret  their  answers  and  their  commands  to  men. 
Thèse  démons  are  the  source  of  ail  prophecy,  and  of  the  arts  of  con- 
juration and  sacrificial  consécration.  The  Deity  bas  no  direct  inter- 
coarse  with  men,  but  ail  communications  of  the  gods  with  mortals  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  démons,  whether  waking  or  in  dreams.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  such  démons  or  spirits."  oigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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He  speaks  as  positively  as  some  of  our  modem  tbeologians  on  kin- 
dred  subjects.  We  migbt  suppose  be  was  on  intimate  terms  witb  the 
gods  and  démons,  and  kuew  ail  about  the  matter.  He  proceeds  Uy 
inform  us  that  they  are  clothed  witb  air  or  vapor,  wander  tbrougb  tbe 
beavens,  and  among  tbe  stars,  and  sometimes  take  up  tbeir  abode  on 
eartb.  They  foresee  coming  events,  and  bave  power  to  control  tbem. 
to  a  certain  extent.  Every  man  bas  a  démon  given  bim  at  bis  birtb» 
wbo  follows  bim  tbrougb  life,  and  at  deatb  conducts  bim  to  tbe  place- 
appointed,  wbetber  of  bappiness,  purification  or  punisbment. 

Plutarch  taugbt  that  tbere  were  gradations  of  cbaracter  among- 
tbese  démons,  accordingly  as  tbe  divine  or  sensuous  éléments  pre- 
vailed.  Wbere  tbe  sensuous  prédominâtes,  tbe  démons  were  mali- 
cious,  witb  violent  passions  and  tempers,  and  disposed  to  mischief  and 
injury.  To  conciliate  tbese,  and  avert  tbeir  destructive  influences^ 
was  tbe  purpose  of  many  of  tbe  rude  and  noisy  forms  of  tbe  vulgar 
worsbip,  and  of  buman  sacrifices.  Tbese  malicious  spirits  deligbt  in 
sufTering,  and  in  blood  ofFerings,  tbe  odors  of  wbicb  tbey  snîff  up- 
witb  exceeding  satisfaction  and  deligbt.  Tbey  also  prompt  men  to 
ail  manner  of  evil  and  wickeduess,  and  seek  to  draw  tbem  away  from 
tbe  worsbip  of  the  gods.  They  are  impure  themselves,  and  excite 
impulse  in  man.  Tbey  are  vi!e  and  vicious,  and  seek  to  bring  others 
into  tbeir  own  likeness.  Tbey  diffuse  abroad  falseboods  and  misrep- 
resentations  of  tbe  cbaracter  and  acts  ot  tbe  gods  and  of  the  suprême 
Deity,  and  endeavor  to  establish  everywbere  tbe  reign  of  error  Aud 
wickedness.^ 

He  also  testîfies  that  the  ancients,  (that  is,  relative  to  his  time». 
A.D.  80),  belle ved  that  evil  and  mischievous  démons  entertained  envy 
and  hatred  toward  good  men,  and  did  what  injury  tbey  could  to  tbem. 
And  Saleucuê  says,  in  the  préface  to  his  Laws,  that  tbese  démons 
probably  lead  men  into  sin  and  wrong,  being  evil  and  wicked  spirits^ 
Pyihagoraê^  who  lived  B.C  600,  maintained  that  the  région  of  the 
air  was  full  of  spirits  or  démons,  who  caused  sickness  and  disease». 
among  men  and  beasts.^ 

iNeftnder't  Church  HlAtoiy,  i.  pp,  5-35.  Tlie  moral  élément  is  npeclally  promlnent 
in  thèse  stateroents.  It  \%  not  only  physical  injory  they  seek  to  do  to  man;  bot 
they  aim  comtantly  to  corrupt  hts  heart,  and  lead  him  into  sin,  toseduce  him  from  the- 
irorship  and  love  of  God.  This  is  the  pecoliar  work  of  the  Deyl1,accordlng  to  modem 
mytholo^y;  but  as  the  Oreeks  hâve  no  Devil/Mr  exce/^nce,  they  are  obliged  to  employ 
the  Démons  in  this  business. 

s  It  is  curions  to  note  in  the  history  of  the  world's  mental  growtb  and  religfoos  de» 
velopment,  the  points  where  the  extrêmes  of  culture  and  ignorance  meet.  The  cniti» 
vated  Greek  attributes  his  fever,  or  palsy,  or  epilepey  ta  a  démon;  the  New  Zealander,. 
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Porphyry^  the  great  antagonist  o(  Chrîstianity,  ( A.D.  270)  affirmed 
that  there  wore  hurtful  and  malevoient  démons,  who  inhabited  the 
régions  of  the  air  near  the  earth,  and  were  the  authors  of  ail  the 
calamities  and  troubles  which  affiict  mankind.  He  sajs  that  there  is 
no  mischief  uor  wickedness  they  are  not  engaged  in  ;  that  thej  make 
a  business  of  Ijing  and  deceiving,  and  seek  in  every  way  to  draw  men 
off  from  the  worship  of  the  true  gods,  and  to  set  themselves  up  for 
gods.  The  chief  of  thèse  démons  is  ambitions  to  be  esteemed  as  the 
suprême  or  chief  Deity.  Some  cities,  or  countries,  he  says,  ^*  found  it 
necessary  to  appease  and  humor  them  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  ;  it 
being  in  their  power  to  bestow  riches  and  gifts  for  the  body.  And 
those  desiring  thèse  things  should  endavor  to  avert  their  wrath  and 
power  ;  otherwise  they  will  vex  and  trouble  them  continually." 

He  States  it  as  a  settled  fact  that  thèse  evil  spirits  ^*  will  grow  angry 
and  hurt  men,  if  they  are  neglected,  and  hâve  not  due  honor  and 
worship  paid  them,  with  prayers,  supplications  and  sacri6ces.*'  '  This 
will  soffice  under  this  head  ;  and  now  we  come  to  another  particular^ 
•viz.  : 

II.  The  Greeks  jbelieved  that  one  olass  of  thèse  démons  were  de- 
parted  human  spirits,  the  touls  of  dead  men.  The  following  facts 
will  show  this,  and  will  indicate  one  of  tlie  sources  from  which 
the  Jews  derived  their  notions  in  regard  to  the  genealogy  or  nature  of 
démons. 

Benodf  according  to  Plato,  says  that  whenever  a  good  man  dies  he 
becomes  a  démon.  And  Plato  himself  affirms  that  ^  ail  who  die  val- 
iantly  in  war  become  démons,  and  we  ought  forever  to  adore  and  wor- 
ship their  sepulchres  (at  their  sepulchres  ?),  as  the  tombs  of  démons.** 

who  neTerdreamed  of  philosopby,  and  in  his  ignorance  and  dégradation  verges  toward 
the  bmte,  does  the  tame  : 

**  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  hots  nat  a  man  in  an  apparently  weak  and  Inngtiishing 
condition.  On  inooiry  it  was  found  that  he  wns  a  distinguiti'ied  prûM,  who  had  been 
suppoted  incurable,  ànd  was  forsaken  by  ail  \m  fViends  and  \e(ï  to  periith.  He  had 
been  severely  attacked  with  pleuriKV,  and  the  superstitious  peopie  tuppoêtd  that  a 
dtnum  gcd  was  ealing  out  kis  keart  I 

'*  The  mis«ionarie8  fou.-.d  him  in  a  mo»t  déplorable  condition,  and  with  his  consent 
applied  a  Terj  large  blister  to  his  chest,  which  occasioned  tbe  sererest  pein,  and  roade 
mm  k>se  his  sensés  for  a  few  hours,  so  that  he  ran  out  of  the  hoose  in  the  night.  However, 
it  was  instrumental  of  curing  him;  and  he  told  the  misAionaries  nf^er  he  begnn  to  re- 
ooTer,  that  during  those  houni  of  agony,  '*  the  bad  spirit  within  was  pulling  with  ali 
its  might  against  the  Christian  spirit  (the  blifter)  without,  so  that  between  them  both 
he  was  alnfoet  tom  to  pièces.  The  Christian,  howevcr,  proved  tne  strongeat.  and  in 
plucking  off  the  plaster  fairlu  dragged  the  bad  tpirU  out  of  hù  breoit  !  **  **  Tiie  Cao- 
nibals:  or  A  Sketch  of  New  Zealand.*'    p.  84.     Boston,  1832. 

^  Plutarch  and  Xenocrates  both  speak  of  Chose  Festivals  where  the  peopie  indulge  in 
ravkigs,  and  lamentations,  and  beatings,  as  intended  to  arert  the  wrath  of  «jvil  and  nia- 
lignant  démons,  who  are  pieased  with  thèse  —  and  the  same  jndgment  is-i^ssed  on 
human  sacrifices.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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Pythagoras  sajs  the  soûl,  if  defiled  with  vices,  becomes  an  evil  démon  ; 
but  if,  having  forsaken  vice,  it  retain  a  solicitons  affection  for  virtues 
which  it  practices  in  this  life,  it  shall  become  a  good  démon. 

And  Philo  Byhlius  says,  tbat  the  Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  from 
whom  othcr  nations  borrowed  the  custom,  counted  as  the  greatest 
gods  those  who  had  proved  themselves  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind  —  and  that  to  thèse  they  erected  statues  and  monuments, 
•and  dedicated  religious  festivals."  ^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sonls  of  good  men,  or  great  men,  be- 
<:ame  good  démons  afier  death,  and  the  soûls  of  bad  men  became  bad 
-démons  ;  and  each  class  folio wed  the  natural  bent  of  its  character. 

III.  The  next  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is  this  :  The  Greeks 
believed  that  thèse  departed  human  spirits  or  gods  sometimes  entered 
into  the  bodies  of  the  living,  and  took  possession  of  them  ;  and,  if 
«vil,  afflicted  them  in  various  ways  with  pains  and  diseases.  There  is 
A  curions  passage  in  Herodotuê  illustrating  both  this  fact  and  this  use 
of  the  Word  "  démon." 

The  Scychians,  it  secms,  reproached  or  ridiculed  the  Greeks  cele- 
brating  the  Bacchic  rites,  saying  it  was  '*  contrary  to  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  god  wonld  drive  men  into  madness.*'  But  soon  after  their 
king  Scylas  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  and  was  seized  with  the 
furor;  whereupon  one  of  the  disciples  went  forth  and  cried  out  to 
the  Scythiaiis,  '*  You  laugh  at  us  because  we  celebrate  the  Bacchic 
«cérémonies,  and  the  god  (o  Oeoç)  possesses  us  ;  but  now  this  same 
démon  (6  ôcuikov)  bas  taken  possession  of  your  king,  and  he  celelirates 
the  rites,  and  ts  maddened  by  the  god,  6  deog."'  *  The  terms  "  démon," 
•^  possensed,'*  and  ^'  madness,"  strikiugly  resemble  the  Jewish  phrase- 
ology  in  the  New  Testament. 

Straboj  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  calls  the  goddess 
Feronia  a  *'-  démon.*'  and  déclares  that  those  *'  who  were  possessed  with 
this  spirit  could  walk  barefoot  over  burniug  coals."  Phtlostrahis, 
who  was  aiso  contemporary  with  our  Lord,  relates  the  story  of  a  dé- 
mon who  entered  into  a  young  man,  and  '^  while  possessing  him,  oon- 
fessed  that.  he  was  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  had  been  slain  in  battle." 

Luctan,  in  his  Philopseudes,  gives  as  a  view  of  the  subject  as  it 

4  Thèse  citations  show  thnt  *'  denion  **  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  evil  spirit  A 
démon  may  be  f^md  as  well  as  bnd.  Homer  cnlls  his  ffodu  démons,  and  **  daimon- 
ios''  tsofben  équivalent  to  "*  godiike/*  The  succeeding  qaotntions  conflrm  this.  See 
also  Stanley  s  Philosopliy,  p.  428,/offo  ed.^  and  Faraieron  Demoniacsand  the  Worship 
of  Hnman  Spirits,  who  bas  illostrated  thi^  point  with  mnch  learning  and  researcb. 

•  Cary's  Herodotus,  iv.  79.    The  Greek  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Ne#p 
Testament.  cj 
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stood  in  the  popaiar  belief  in  his  day,  A.D.  150.  One  of  the  dis- 
patants  in  the  dialogue,  gives  a  particular  account  of  a  person  who 
had  cast  ont  démons,  and  déclares  that  be  had  hîmself  witnessed  the 
opération,  and  seen  a  démon  cast  ont.  ^'  Many  others  beside  jou," 
sajs  another,  "  bave  met  with  démons  ;  I  bave  a  thousand  times  seen 
8uch  tbings.**  And,  as  proof,  he  says  that  be  and  bis  family  Ijad  seen 
■a  statue  so  possessed  by  a  démon,  as  to  come  down  from  its  pedestal 
4tnd  walk  about  the  bouse  !  *  And  tben,  to  couvince  the  unbelieving 
•disputant,  Tycbiades,  Diognetus  challenges  bim  to  go  to  Corinth,  and 
lie  will  show  bim  the  very  bouse  from  which  be  hîmself  had  cast  ont 
A  démon  which  had  disturbed  it,  and  ^*  which  was  the  spirit  of  a  dead 
man."' 

IV.  The  next  tbing  to  be  noted  is  tbis  :  It  was  believed,  as  the  quo- 
tation  from  Lucian  shows,  that  thèse  evil  démons  could  be  expelled 
by  certain  religions  rites  and  cérémonies.  And  tbis  superstition  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  priests  and  magicians  who  derived  a  considér- 
able revenue  by  pretending  to  deliver  thèse  diseased  persons  from  the 
power  of  the  démon,  or  in  other  words  by  casting  bim  out  througb 
the  power  of  their  charms  and  incantations.  Those  afflicted  with  the 
*^  sacred  diseases  **  as  they  were  called,  palsy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  in- 
aanity,  and  other  strange  disorders,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
dcmons  possessiug  them,  flocked  to  thèse  imposters,  and  paid  them 
liberally  to  employ  their  enchantments  in  driving  out  the  evil  spirits. 

To  such  an  extent  was  tbis  carrîed  tliat  Hippocrates^  the  father  of 
medicine,  even  as  early  as  B.C.  450,  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject.  In 
tbis  work  he  shows  that  thèse  diseases  were  no  more  sacred  than  any 
others  ;  that  is,  that  démons  or  evil  spirits  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them  ;  that  they  were  natural  disorders,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
médical  skill,  ar.d  could  be  cured  by  proper  médical  treatment.  And 
be  déclares  boldly  that  ail  those  who  were  désirons  of  concealing  their 
ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  thèse  diseases  by  declaring  them  to 
be  ^divine"  uud  ^^ sacred,**  were  nothing  more  than  blockheads  and 
charlatans. 

In  closing  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  in  Greece,  in  Egypt  and  in 

the  East,  the  possession  with  démons,  and  their  expulsion,  are  common 

tbings  even  at  tbis  day.      A  writer  in  the  Baptist  Christian  Review 

for  April,  1 860,  says  : 

*  Why  not,  if  tables  can  be  made  to  walk  aboot,  as  it  affinned,  io  thèse  daysV    Whj 
caonot  a  statue  come  down,  if  a  table  can  go  op?    Wliat  is  the  essential  difierence  in 
thenry  between  the  démon ism  of  the  Gr«>ek  mythology,  and  than  of  modem  spiritual-      j 
ism?  T  Existence  of  a  Personal  Devil,  pp.  87-48.  JOg  IC 
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^  Not  many  years  ago  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  Greek,  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  su- 
perstition, but  rather  to  rationalism,  remarked  to  us  in  a  conversation 
on  the  demoniacal  possessions  referred  to  in  Scripture,  that  similar 
cures  were  by  no  means  uneommon  in  that  island  ;  and  that  they  were 
cured  sometimes,  but  not  always,  by  the  ezorcisms  of  the  priests." 

Of  course  one  of  two  things  is  certain,  either  that  thèse  people  are 
not  possessed,  or  that  Greek  priests  can  cast  out  the  devîls.  They 
are,  of  course,  sinaply  diseased,  epileptics,  or  insaue,  and  can  some- 
times be  cured,  and  sometimes  not,  according  to  the  severîty  of  the 
disease,  as  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates.     Yates  says  : 

.  '*  I  hâve  often  been  myself  applied  to  in  Syria  and  other  places,  to 
cast  out  a  devil  ;  by  which  I  merely  understood  that  I  was  tocure  the 
bodily  ailments  of  the  individual,  not  that  I  was  expected  to  perform 
a  miracle  on  the  occasion,  further  than  that  the  cure  of  every  disease 
is  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  talismanic  influence.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  expressions  may  be  more  fully  applicable  to  those  complaints 
which  hâve  a  marked  effect  on  the  mind,  and  which  are  of  a  serions 
and  more  permanent  nature." 

Hère,  in  the  neighborhood  from  which  the  New  Testament  cornes, 
we  hâve  the  same  bodily  and  mental  diseases,  and  the  cure  descrilted 
in  the  same  language  as  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  "casting  out  a 
devil  "  — s  and  yet  no  well  informed  person  supposes  that  démons  or 
evil  spirits  hâve  anything  to  do  with  them.  But  why  not  now  if  they 
ever  had  ? 

The  author  of  this  statement  is  doubtless  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  natives  regard  thèse  infîrmities  as  ordinary  diseases.  They  un- 
questionably  believe,  as  firmly  as  their  ancestors  did  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  that  they  are  caused  by  démons  ;  but  what  educated  or  intel- 
ligent person  believes  so  ?  '  But  let  us  take  another  extract  from  the 
same  work: 

^  Of  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  the  major  part  of  the 
inhabitants  hâve  no  doubi  whatever;  and  they  conceive  the  H'adgjs 
and  others  who  are  distingnished  for  their  supposed  piety,  may  invoke 
%nd  expel  them  if  they  will.  We  read  of  persons  ''  possessed  with 
devils,**  and  of  the  **  casting  out  of  devils,**  as  common  among  the 
Jews  and  other  oriental  nations,  from  the  earliest  period  ;  and  the  idea 

>  In  his  lecture  for  Moiiday,  Jan.  29,  1882,  Jonepli  Cook,  npeaking  ot  the  '*  roa^c, 
sorcery  iind  demoniacal  pos^ssioii»  '*  of  India,  snys  that  he  ask^d  the  **  vétéran  roit- 
sionarif^s  whether  they  believed  there  was  anv  iiuch  thing  in  that  couiitry,  and  found 
that  in  about  neren  cases  out  of  ten  thèse  vétéran  students  ot  paganism  say  they  do 
believe  in  demoniacal  possession,  and  that  they  can  distinf^ilsh  sucli  cases  from  caset 
of  disease;  but  about  three  out  often  hnve  told  me  that  sucb  cases  coUapse  on  investi- 
gation.** Digitized  by  VjOOQ 
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is  even  now  bo  prévalent  in  Egypt,  Persia  and  Arabia,  that  it  is  acted 
upon  on  almost  ail  occasions.  We  are  frequently  told  that  a  man  who 
is  sick  bas  got  a  devîl,  particularly  if  bis  complaint  bas  witbstood  tbe 
superstitîous  mummerj  and  prayers  of  some  Mobammedan  saint,  wbo 
having  fieûled  to  relieve  tbe  patient's  suffering  by  miraculous  agency, 
bas  in  bis  wisdom  pronounced  bîm  incurable,  for  tbat  tbe  curse  of 
Allab  is  upon  him.''  *  ' 

Tbese  examples  are  sufficient  to  sbow  tbat  in  Greece,  Syria  and  tbe 
East,  possession  witb  de  vils,  and  casting  out  de  vils,  is  an  every- 
day  affair.  And  bow  far  we  are  to  accept  tbis  language  in  its  lîteral 
sensé,  and  not  as  descriptive  of  mental  and  pbysical  infîrmities,  tbe 
reader  can  judge.  But  one  tbing  is  certain,  tbere  is  just  as  mocb 
reason  for  supposing  tbat  tbese  diseases  are  caused  by  devils  now,  as 
tbat  tbey  were  eigbteen  bundred  years  ago,  in  tbe  time  of  Cbrist. 

«  IRgtary  of  thé  Christian   Church:* 

Tbe  second  and  tbird  volumes  of  Dr.  ScbaflTs  great  work,  bearing 
tbe  above  title,  bave  corne  to  band  since  our  last  issue.  We  bave 
waited  for  tbem  witb  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  expectation,  feeling 
quite  confident  tbat  tbe  Universalist  Fatbers  of  tbe  Sd  and  4tb  cen- 
turies would  get  better  treatment  from  bim  tban  tbey  received  at 
tbe  bands  of  Dr.  Sbedd,  wbo  was  eitber  bimself  ignorant  of  tbe  facts, 
or  was  resolved  tbat  bis  readers  sbould  be.  Dr.  Scbaff  is  Ortbodox, 
but  be  is  conscientious  and  just  as  a  bistorian,  and  means  to  state 
tbe  facts  as  be  finds  tbem,  witbout  regard  to  current  sectarian  contro- 
versies.  We  regard  bis  bistory  as  one  of  tbe  ablest,  fairest,  most 
learned,  and  most  complète  wbicb  bas  appeared  in  tbe  Englisb 
tongue.  Its  excellencies  are  many,  and  important.  Tbougb  com- 
pact, it  goes  tborougbly  into  ail  tbe  leadiug  critical  questions  toucb- 
ing  tbe  origîn  and  composition  of  tbe  N.  T.  books,  and  sbows  a  com- 
plète mastery  of  tbe  wbole  field  of  literature  regarding  bis  subject 
Every  point  is  discussed  witb  candor,  and  witb  an  évident  détermina- 
tion to  do  justice  to  botb  sides,  even  wben,  because  of  bis  ortbodox 
boarings,  be  fails  to  accomplisb  tbis  fully.  He  is  conservative  bere; 
as  in  bis  treatment  of  tbe  current  radical  criticism,  but  be  conceals 
notbing. 

In  bis  introduction  to  tbe  second  volume  be  says  ;  '^  We  live  in  an 
âge  of  dîscovery  and  researcb,  similar  to  tbat  wbicb  preceded  tbe 
Reformation.  Tbe  beginnings  of  History,  tbe  beginnings  of  Civiliza- 
tîon,  tbe  beginnings  of  Cbristianîty,  are  now  absorbing  tbe  attention 

»  YatM'8  Modem  History  and  Condition  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  886-889  ;  vol.  vii.  77.       ^^§  ^^ 
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of  Scbolars.  During  the  présent  generatioD,  earlj  Church  Histor^ 
bas  been  vastly  enriched  by  new  sources  of  information,  and  almost 
révolu tionized  bj  independent  crîticism.  My  endeavor  bas  been  ta 
bring  the  book  np  to  the  présent  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  to  re- 
cord every  important  work  (  Germau,  French,  English  and  Amer-^ 
ican  )  ,  which  bas  corne  under  my  notice,  and  to  make  the  results  of  the 
best  scholarship  of  the  âge  avaiiable  and  useful  to  the  rising  généra- 
tion.'* From  bis  account  of  récent  discoveries  in  Biblical  literatnre 
we  take  the  following,  which  we  are  quite  sure  will  interest  ail  our 
readers,  and  discover  to  them  the  large  additions  of  material  whicb 
the  last  few  years  bave  furuisbed  to  the  ecclesiastical  bistorian  : 

"The  Syriac  Ignatius^  which  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  Ig^ 
natîan  controversy  so  closely  connected  with  the  rise  of  £plsoo- 
pacy  and  Catholicism  ;  the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytiu^  which 
bave  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ancient  hérésies  and  Systems  of 
thought,  and  on  the  disciplinary  and  doctrinal  commotions  in  the  Ro- 
man church  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century  ;  the  Tenth  Book  of 
the  Psuedo- Clémentine  Homilies^  which  suppléments  our  knowledge  of 
a  curions  type  ot  distorted  Christianity  in  the  Post  Apostolic  a^ 
and  furnishes,  by  an  undoubted  quotation,  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Johannean  problem  ;  the  Greek  Hermas^  from  Mt  Athos  ; 
a  new  and  complète  Greek  manuscript  of  the  First  Epistle  of  the 
Roman  Clément  with  several  important  new  chapters,  and  the  oldest 
written  Christian  prayer  (  about  one-tentb  of  the  whole  )  ,  found  in  a 
Couvent  library  at  Constantinople  ;  and  in  the  sanae  codex  the  SeC" 
ond  (  so  called  )  Epistle  of  Clément^  or  post- Clémentine  Homily 
rather,  in  its  complète  form  (  20  cbapters  instead  of  12  )  ,  giving  us 
the  first  post-apostolic  sermon,  besides  a  new  Greek  text  of  the  epîs* 
Ue  of  Bamab(zs  ;  a  Syiiac  Version  of  Clémente  now  at  Cambridge  ; 
fragments  of  Tatian^s  IHcUessaron^  with  Ephrœm^s  Commentary  on 
it,  in  an  Armenian  version  ;  fragments  of  the  Apologies  of  Melito  and 
Aristides ;  the  complète  Greek  text  of  the  Acte  of  Thomas;  and  the 
crowning  discovery  of  ail,  the  Codex  SinaiticuSy  the  only  complète 
uncial  MS  of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  Greek  Barnor 
bas  and  the  Greek  Bermas^ 

This  list  of  literary  treasures,  to  which  he  might  bave  added  Bar^ 
danes^  Dialogue  on  Fate,  will  show,  as  we  said,  what  advantages  this 
history  of  Dr.  Schaff  bas  over  those  written  before  thèse  long  lost 
manuscripts  were  brought  to  light  ;  and  the  reader  will  discover  that 
he  bas  made  good  use  of  ail  the  new  material,  and  bas  brought  bis 
work  up  to  the  présent  advanced  stato  of  knowledge,  and  made  the 
results  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  âge  avaiiable  and  useful  to  the 
new  génération  of  students  in  Biblical  and  Church  history.  And 
with  the  knowledge  we  bave  of  varions  works  in   this   department 
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aod  what  we  hâve  learned  from  our  examination  of  thèse  volumes, 
we  sbould  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  saying  to  one  askiiig  counsel  in 
the  matter  —  If  you  cannot  purchase  but  one  Church  history,  by  ail 
means  choose  this  work  of  Dr.  Schaff.  And  in  saying  thîs  we  do  not 
ignore  the  différences  nor  overlook  the  merits  of  Neander,  Mosheim 
and  other  gênerai  and  partial  historiés.  On  certain  points  some  of. 
thèse  may  be  more  complète  —  as  Neander,  for  example,  on  philo 
sophioal  and  spéculative  theology,  the  hérésies,  the  origin  and  growth 
of  spécial  dogmas  —  but  after  ail  we  doubt  if  the  average  student  will 
carry  away  from  his  reading  of  them  so  clear  and  intelligible  a  no- 
tion of  the  points  involved  as  he  will  get  from  Schaff. 

Another  point  worth  notice  is  the  use  which  is  made  in  this  work  of 
the  important  révélations  of  the  Catacombs  (  Chapt  VU.  Vol.  II.  ) 
and   of  the  récent  careful  studies  made  of  the  rude  but  expressive 
pictures,  sculptures   and  epitaphs   from  the  graves   of  the   martyrs 
which  reâect  so  much  light  upon  the  life  and  beliefs  of  the  first  three 
centuries.     It  is  probable  too  from  the  monumental  inscriptions  that 
Polycarp  was  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  155  instead  of  A.  D.  167,  and  as 
he  was  eighty-six  years  old  at  his  martyrdom,  he  must  hâve   been 
bom  in  69,  a  year  before  the  destruction  of  Jérusalem,  and  thus  he 
must  hâve  enjoyed  many  years'  intimacy  with  the  apostle  John,  of 
whom  he  was  the  persoual  friend  and  pupil.     This  adds  weight  to  his 
testimony   concernîng  apostolic  traditions  and  writings.     Of  course 
thèse  historical  discoveries  and  rectifications  add  value  and  freshnesa 
to  the  work,  and  strength  to  the  Christian  argument. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  speak  of  Dr.  SchaflTs  record  regarding  the 
early  Universalism  of  the  Church.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  at 
his  statement  that  **  Origen  was  the  first  Christian  Universalist"  He 
certainly  cannot  deny  that  Clément  of  Alexandria  was  a  Christian  r 
and  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  deny  his  Universalism  ;  and  yet  in 
his  account  of  Clement's  writings  and  teaching  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  it.  The  learned  and  orthodox  Daille  says,  "  It  is  manifest 
throughout  his  works  that  Clément  thought  ail  the  punishmeuts  of 
God  are  salutary,  and  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  reformation, 
even  the  torments  which  the  damned  fn  hell  suffer."  Archbishop 
Potter,  Neander,  and  others  take  the  same  view.  And  Clément 
himself,  who  certainly  knew  what  he  believed,  says  the  same  thing  : 
"  God*8  justice  is  of  itself  nothing  but  goodriess,  for  it  conduces  to 
the  improvement  of  the  sinful.  Puaishment  is  in  its  opération  like 
medicine,  restoring  its  subject  to  a  sound  and  healthful  state7>   It  isr 
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the  office  of  salutary  justice  to  ezalt  everjthing  towards  the  best 
State  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  chastisements  of  the  great  Judge* 
who  regards  ail  with  beniguity,  make  mankind  grieve  for  their  sins 
and  imperfections,  and  advance  them  through  the  varions  states  of 
discipline  to  perfection."  See  Dr.  Ballou's  Ancient  History  of  Unî- 
versalism,  where  there  is  much  more  which  Dr.  Schaff  ought  to  hâve 
read  before  saying  that  Origen  was  the^r«^  Christian  Universalist." 
And  did  he  forget  the  Universalism  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles^  portions 
of  which  date  back  to  A.  D.  150? 

We  do  not  think  he  does  justice  to  the  freedom  and  positiveness  - 
with  which  Origen  teaches  and  défends  Universalism  ;  ^  but  he  does 
ample  justice  to  his  ^Mndustry  and  purity  of  character/'.  bis  ^^genius 
and  learning,"  "  the  influence  he  exerted  on  hia  âge,"  and  the  im- 
mense service  which  he  rendered  to  Christianity  as  principal  of  the 
tliéological  school  at  Alexandria,  as  the  founder  of  scientiôc  criticism, 
as  the  '*  exegetical  oracle  "  of  the  Ghurch,  who  ^*  did  more  than  ail  his 
enemies  combined  to  advance  the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  to  réfute 
and  couvert  the  heathens  and  heretics,  and  to  make  the  church  re- 
spected  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  In  speaking  of  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Nyssa,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  p.  334,  he  says  : 

"  Gregory  adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  ail  things. 
The  plan  of  rédemption  is  in  his  view  absolutely  universal,  and  em- 
braces  ail  spiritual  beings.  Good  is  the  only  positive  reality  ;  evil  is 
the  négative,  the  non-existent,  and  must  final ly  abolish  itself,  because 
it  is  not  of  God.  Unbelievers  must  indeed  pass  through  a  second 
death,  in  order  to  be  purged  from  the  filthiness  of  the  fiesh.  But 
God  does  not  give  them  up,  for  they  are  his  property,  spiritual  na- 
tures allied  to  him.  His  love,  which  draws  pure  soûls  easily  and 
without  pain  to  itself,  becomes  a  purifying  fire  to  ail  who  deave  to 
the  earthly,  till  the  impure  élément  is  driven  ofT.  As  ail  comes  forth 
from  God,  so  must  ail  return  into  him  at  last."     "  Universal  salva. 

^  Dr.  Schaff  before  writinfç  on  this  point  should  hâve  made  hirnself  a  little  more  fa. 
miliar  with  modem  Universalist  literatare.  He  would  not  hâve  said  that  Origen 
taaght  the  Restoration  **  as  a  spéculation  rather  than  as  a  dogran/*  nor  would  he  hâve 
said  that  it  was  a  youthful  spéculation,  and  that  **  in  his  later  writings  there  are  only 
fairU  traces oî  it,*'  if  he  had  read  Dr.  Balloa's '*  Ancient  History  of  Universalism.*' 
We  trust  that,  before  his  next  édition,  he  will  at  least  read  the  Note  on  page  96,  which 
gives  références  to  Origen*s  later  works,  even  that  **  Again^t  Celsus,*'  written  about 
A.  D.  249,  only  Jour  years  before  his  death  —  and  also  the  note  on  pages  98  —  100,  where 
are  oited  a  portion  of  the  passages  which  Origon  quotes  from  tho  Scriptures  to  provt 
Universalism.  Such  au  array  ut  proofs  ought  not  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  specu^ 
lotion,  and  if  he  will  read  the  note  on  page  83,  he  raay  modify  his  stntemcnt  that  Orî. 
gen  taught  "  the  constant  succession  of  fall  and  rédemption."  Dr.  Sawyer  has  shown 
there  that  he  probably  held  to  a  final  permanent  cond  tion  of  holiness,  beyoudl  ail  con- 
tingencies  of  free-will.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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itioD  (  includÎDg  Satan  )  was  clearly  taught  by  Gregorj  of  Nyssa,  a 
profouDd  tbinker  of  the  school  of  Origen." 

This  frank  statement  is  in  marked  oontrftst  with  the  very  informinn; 
libtory  of  Dr.  Shedd,  who  finds  in  Gregory  only  ^^faint  trace$  "  of  a 
lief  in  the  remission  of  pnnishments  in  the  future  world.  Of  course 
we  do  not  expect  Dr.  Shedd  or  Dr.  Schaff,  or  anj  orthodox  historian 
to  enter  into  anj  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  Universalism  of  the 
•earlj  chnrch,  but  we  hâve  a  rigbt  to  expect,  nay  to  demand,  that  if 
they  are  writing  hxMtory  they  sball  write  in  ail  feiimess  and  honesty, 
•and  State  the  facts  exactly  as  they  find  them  in  theîr  authorities. 

Of  Didymus  the  Blind,  b.  about  A.  D,  309,  Dr.  Schaff  says,  he 
was  ''  the  last  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  Catechetical  school, 
-where  he  labored  for  nearly  sixty  years,  a  faithful  follower  of  Ori- 
gen, and  a  participant  of  bis  peculiar  views  concerning  the  pre-exis- 
tenoe  of  soûls,  and  probably  concerning  final  restoration."  ProhahUf  t 
If  it  were  not  a  pretty  certain  thing  that  he  believed  this,  why  was 
he  condemned  for  his  Universalism  by  the  orthodox  Councils  of  A.  D. 
^44,  649,  680,  780,  and  finally  of  869,  being  classed  with  Origen, 
Théodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others  ?  Verily  the  advocates  of  endiess 
punishment  gave  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  a  mère  proba- 
bility. 

Dr.  Schaff  frankly  déclares  that  Uni  versai  salvation  was  clearly 
iaught,  from  an  exegetical  stand  point,  by  the  eminent  Antiochian  di- 
vines, Diodorus  of  Tarsus  (  died  894  )  ,  and  Théodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(  died  429  )  ,  and  many  Nestorian  bishops.  In  the  West  lalso  at  the 
time  of  Augustine  (  died  430,  )  there  were,  as  he  6&y8f''mukttudes  who 
did  not  believe  in  eterual  punishment''  In  a  note  he  says  that 
^^Nitzsch  indudes  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  possibly  Chrysostom 
among  Universalists  ;  **  and  adds  that  Chrysostom  honored  the  mem- 
ory  of  Origen,  and  eulogîsed  his  Teacher  Diodorus,  of  Tarsus,  "  and 
his  comments  on  1  Cor.  15:  28,  look  ioward  an  apokatastasis'*  — 
universal  restoration. 

Contrast  this  fair  notice  of  the  Antiochian  school  of  Universalism 
and  Dr.  Beecher*s  ample  and  manly  statement  of  ail  the  facts  in 
the  case,  with  Dr.  Shedd's  assertion  that  "  the  o?ily  exception  to  the 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  in  the  ancient  Church  ap- 
pears  in  the  Alexandrian  school  "  —  and  only  "  faint  traces  "  at  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  section  157  of  vol.  II.  the  author  gives  a  statement  of  views 
held  concerning  "Future  Punishment,"  distributing  them  undfr>three^T 
NEW  SERIES.      VOL.   XXI.  Digitjgd  by^lTOgie 
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heads:  1.  Hverloêttng  Puntskment ,  2.  Annihilation;  B.  Final  Bes-- 
toration  of  ail  to  holiness  and  happiness.  On  tbis  last,  after  mention 
of  the  above  named  facto,  he  adds  that  Uni  versai  îsm  was  one  of  the 
Origenistic  errors  condemned  under  the  emperor  Justînian  în  A.  D» 
543,  and  hère  he  correcto  the  common  error,  that  it  was  the  5th 
General  Council,  held  in  the  jear  ôô3,  which  condemiied  Universa» 
lism  ;  and  states  that  Hefele  has  conclusîvely  proved  that  this  was 
done  by  a  local  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  543.  ' 

"  Since  that  time  (  he  says  )  Universalism  was  regarded  as  a  her- 
esy,  but  is  tolerated  in  Protestant  churches  as  a  private  spéculative 
opinion  or  charitable  hope  ;  at  least  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  Ger- 
many  and  in  the  church  of  England.  Bengel  very  cautiously  inti- 
mâtes the  apokatastasis,  and  the  Pietisto  of  Wurtemburg  generally 
hold  it.  Among  récent  divines  Schleiermacher,  the  Origen  of  Grer- 
many,  is  the  most  distinguished  Universalist  A  dénomination  of  ré- 
cent American  origin,  the  Uni  versai  ists,  bave  a  creed  of  three  arti- 
cles called  the  Winchester  Confession  (  1808  ) ,  and  one  article 
teaches  the  ultimate  restoration  of  'the  whole  family  of  mankind  to 
boliness  and  bappiness.'  " 

In  speaking  of  Everlasting  Punishmenty  he  says,  "This  always  waa 
and  always  will  be  the  orthodox  theory."  "  Always  wiil  be,"  dear 
doctor,  is  rather  bold,  even  for  a  prophet,  in  view  oi  what  changes 
hâve  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  Orthodozy  within  a  few  years.  In 
a  note  to  this  he  enters  into  a  labored  argument  in  proof  of  this 
dogma  ;  and  .thus  falls  into  the  iault  sometimes  committed  by  Mr 
Alger  in  bis  **  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  ** — sinking 
the  historian  in  the  controversialist.  What  we  want  of  a  bistorian 
is  not  a  defence  of  any  dogma,  but  a  simple  statement  of  its  ongin^ 
development,  and  influence,  and  by  whom  it  was  held.  In  regard  to 
the  Jewish  belief  in  the  time  of  Christ  concerning  Gehenna  and  end- 
less  punishroent,  he  opposes  Farrar,  Deutech,  etc.,  and  sides  with 
Pusey  and|Weber.  Besides,  he  says  the  doctrine  is  endorsed  by  the 
Savior  ;  and  cites  Matt.  xii  :  32  ("  the  unpardonable  sin  ")  ;  xxvi.  24 
("  Judas  had  better  never  been  born  ")  ;  xxv.  46  ('*  eternal  punishment 
contrasted  with  eternal  life  *')  ;  Mark  ix.  48  (**  Gehenna  where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ").  Then  he  says,  '*  In 
the  light  of  thèse  solemn  déclarations  we  must  interpret  the  passages 
of  Paul  (Rom.  v.  12  et  seq.  ;  xiv.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  28),  which  look 
towards  universal  restoration."  But  does  not  the  good  Doctor  see 
2  By  n  slip  of  memory  he  sayg  in  vol.  III.  p.  922,  no/e,  that  Didymus  was  con- 
demned  nt  the  5th  penen»!  council  in  663.  He  waa  condemned  by  the  same  Constanlp 
tinople  synod  which  condemned  Origen,  A.  D.  548.  O 
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that  this  sort  of  argument  is  as  valid  with  as  as  with  hîm  ?  Sappoee 
we  qaote  Rom.  v.  :  ^<  tbe  free  gift  came  upon  ail  men  "  ;  John  zii  : 
•*  I  will  draw  ail  men  unto  me  "  ;  Titus  ii.  :  "  the  grâce  of  God  which 
bringeth  salvation  to  ail  men"  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  :  *♦  God  ail  in  ail "  ;  Rom. 
xi.  :  "  for  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  ail  things  " — ^and 
add,  **  In  the  light  of  thèse  positive  déclarations  we  must  interpret 
those  passages  which  speak  of  **  eternal  punishment,"  '^  unpardonable 
sin,  unquenchable  fire/'  etc.  With  an  independent  inquirer  would 
not  the  argument  weigh  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ? 

Dr.  Schaff  confesses  in  regard  to  auûvwg  that  ''  the  argumentative 
force  lies  not  in  the  etymological  and  independent  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  limited  to  an  œon  "  ;  and  honorablj  refers  the  reader  to  the 
Excursus  of  Taylor  Lewis  on  *'  Olamic  and  .Monian  toords  in  Scrip- 
ture  **  in  Lange's  Commentary  on  "  Ecclesiastes."  In  référence  to 
Annihiiationism  in  the  early  Ghurch,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Irenseus  and  Justin  Martyr  did,  after  ail,  belle ve  in  endiesa  punish- 
ment.  Of  Irenaeus  he  says,  however,  that  it  is  very  doubtfui  whai 
he  believed  on  this  point  ;  and  adds  : 

**  In  the  tourth  Pfaffian  fragment  ascribed  to  him  (Stieren  L),  88^" 
he  says  that  'Christ  will  corne  at  the  end  of  time  to  destroy  aH 
evil —  Ttâv  TO  xaxop  —  and  to  reconcile  ail  things  —  tig  x6  ànoxatoiX- 
>Ué|ai  xà  Ttâvta,  from  Col.  i.  20 — that  there  may  be  an  end  of  all^ 
impurity.'  This  passage,  like  \  Cor.  xv.  28  and  Col.  i.  20^  Uwka^ 
toward  universal  restoration  rather  than  annihilation,  but  admits,. 
like  the  Pauline  passages,  of  an  interprétation  consistent  with  eternal  l 
punishment.     See  the  long  note  in  Stieren." 

Ail  but  the  consistent,  for  if  such  language  means  anything  that  : 
can  be  forced  into  harmony  with  endless  punishment,  then,  as  Talley- 
rand  says,  words  are  only  an  agency  for  concealing  our  thoughts.. 
We  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  rather  important  passage  seeins  tcv 
hâve  escaped  the  researches  of  Dr.  Ballon  and  hîs  editors. 

In  bis  account  of  the  early  heretics  Dr.  SchafF  is  sufficiently  full, 
and  very  clear,  in  his  sketohes  of  their  doctrines  ;  though  he  forgets 
to  mention  the  Universalism  of  the  Valentinians,  Basalidians,  Carpo- 
cratians,  and  other  sects.  We  mention  this  because  on  some  points 
thèse  heretics,  so  called,  were  much  nearer  the  Truth  than  the  Ortho- 
dox,  80  called  ;  however  absurd  and  extravagant  they  were  ou  other 
spéculative  points.  But  we  must  corne  to  a  pause,  which  we  do  with 
repeating  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  "  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  "  seems  to  us  the  most  complète,  impartial,  and  satisfactorylp 
of  any  yet  published  in  English.     The  chapters  on  tne  l)eginnings  of 
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Christianitj,  the  organization  and  polity  of  the  Cburch,  doctrines, 
controversies,  hérésies,  religions  usages,  worship,  persécutions,  the 
relations  of  Christians  to  the  heathen,  to  the  govemment  and  laws, 
to  the  philosophers  and  the  literary  classes,  are  ail  written  with 
scholarly  care,  and  with  the  purpose,  everjwhere  apparent,  of  giving 
ail  questions  a  fair  hearîng. 

Vol.  L,  Apostolic  Christianity,  A.  D.  1-100,  pp.  870  ;  Vol.  II., 
Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  D.  100-325,  pp.  877;  Vol.  III.,  Ni- 
cene  and  Post-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  D.  311-600,  pp.  1050.  $4.00 
each.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Woman  in  Ancient  EgypL 

Soraetime  since  we  came  upon  an  article  in  the  "  Christian  Revîew  " 
on  ^  Woman  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  which  contains  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  domestic,  social  and  légal  position  of  woman  in 
this  ancient  empire.  And  if,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  the  degree  of  a 
oation's  civilization  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  révérence 
and  considération  shown  toward  woman,  then  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  Ëgyptians,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  her  légal  status 
and  rights  of  property.  She  was  the  equal  of  her  husband  before 
the  law,  held  profierty  in  her  own  right,  transacted  business  independ- 
ently,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  défend  her  rights  if  assailed  by  him. 

One  fact  mentioned  in  the  eztract  below  deserves  spécial  notice, 
viz  :  that  daughters  even  were  allowed  to  take  action  against  the 
fitther  if  he  attempted  to  alienate  the  family  property  —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  favor  of  a  second  wife  —  an  abomination  which  Massachusetts 
permits,  since  where  the  deceased  wife*s  property  is  whoUy  personal, 
and  she  leaves  no  will,  he  becomes  sole  heir  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
children  !  He  can  therefore  —  and  he  has  done  it  —  marry  again 
and  transfer  ail  hîs,  or  rather  their  property  to  the  second  wife,  thus 
leaving  his  children  beggars.  Let  the  women  of  Massachusetts  take 
counsel  of  their  sisters  in  Egypt  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  seek 
the  abolition  of  this  pièce  of  barbarism  from  our  laws  —  or  at  least 
be  sure  that  they  exécute  their  wills  in  season,  and  make  the  future 
of  their  children  secure. 

But  we  turn  from  this  to  the  paragraph  from  the  article  named, 
which  follows  below,  and  which  suggests  some  things  worth  thinking 
about,  at  least  : 

^The  title  to  the  possession  of  any  property  his  father  might  be- 
queath  was  assigned  before  the  marriage  to  the  expected  firstborn  sonJc 
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while  tbe  wife*8  dowry  was  secared  to  her.  6y  this  management  it 
often  happened  tbat  tbe  wife  îuberited  her  husband's  wbole  fortune 
as  her  sole  propertj,  for  tbe  wife  had  the  free  disposai  of  ail  laod, 
goods,  or  money  that  came  to  her  bj  gifts  or  légal  transfers.  She 
coald  assert  her  rîght  to  anj  portion  of  her  propertj  against  her  own 
husband,  as  well  as  against  auj  other  person.  She  made  loans  to 
her  husband,  often  on  such  hard  terms  that  be  was  at  last  forced  to 
give  up  to  her  bis  entire  fortune.  She  was  permitted  to  control  tbe 
latter  without  any  restriction,  like  anjthinfir  else  that  had  legally 
come  into  her  possession.  She  could  in  this  case  buy  or  sell  land 
and  bouses  without  asking  her  husband's  permission,  or  even  against 
bis  will.  'StLjf  the  power  of  the  wife  and  mother  extended  so  far 
tbat  if  there  were  sons,  and  tbe  husband  was  diminishing  tbe  familj 
propertj,  the  wife  was  permitted  to  enter  a  protest  in  her  children's 
favor.  As  soon  as  the  wife  had  given  bim  maie  heirs  the  father  was 
onlj  looked  upon  as  the  steward  and  représentative  of  the  latter's 
propertj,  and  if  be  wanted  to  sell  bis  house  could  onlj  do  so  in  the 
name  of  bis  sons.  Even  daughters  were  permitted  to  enter  a  pro- 
tesc,  and  actuallj  did  so,  if  tbe  father  allowed  bimself  to  be  induced 
to  alienate  tbe  familj  propertj  —  for  instance,  in  favor  of  a  second 
wife." 
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1.  Kadesh-Bamen.  TtB  Importance  and  Probable  Site,  with  the  Story  of  a  Hnnt 
Ibr  It,  incladini;:  Studie»  of  thé  Route  of  the  Exodns  and  the  Southern  Bonndary  of  the 
Holy  Land.  By  H  Clay  Trumbiill,  D.D.,  Editorof  the  8umia$  School  Tim€*.  Charles 
Scribner*!  Sons.    S4.00. 

This  volume,  so  gênerons  and  beautiful  in  ail  its  appointments,  will 
prove  intensely  interesting  to  the  Biblical  student.  and  to  ail  who  under- 
stand  how  largely  the  historical  credibilitv  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  is 
involved  in  the  accuracy  of  its  geographical  détail».  A»  the  author  re- 
marks, the  location  of  Kadesh-Barnea  may  seem  a  small  subjrct  for  a 
large  book  ;  but  vvhen  its  imporjtance  forty  centuries  a^o  is  consideredy 
being  in  a  measure  the  pivota]  point  on  which  the  world's  history  then 
turned,  and  when  it  is  rcmembered  that  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
its  site  bas  been  in  dispute  among  Jews  and  Christians,  the  question 
takes  on  a  différent  look.  From  this  point  of  view  to  settle  definltely 
Its  locality,  and  «o  make  intelligible  the  after  movements  of  the  Israel- 
itish  host,  becomes  a  most  important  and  interesting  matter  —  and  this 
Dr.  Trumbull  certainly  seems  to  bave  accomplished,  and  that  beyond 
question.  For,  even  if  the  Arabs  had  conspired  to  deceive  him,  it  is 
oot  possible  to  believe  that  Nature  could,  on  the  demand  of  the  moment, 
bave  eotten  up  huch  a  perfect  counterfeit,  and  one  apparently  so  admi- 
rably  ntted  to  explain  the  many  gcojeraphic^^t  problems  involved. 

In  laying  open  bis  subiect,  the  author  first  sets  out  the  importance  of 
the  place,  and  the  Bible  iiklications  of  its  site  ;  which  is  followed  hy  a 
collection  of  références  to  it  in  the  Egyptian  records,  the  Apocrypha, 
the  Rabbinical  writers,  and  the  Early  Christian  Name  Lists.  Then  he 
reviews  the  attempts  at  identifying  ihe  plate  from  the  timc  of  the  Cru- 
sades,  includinj;  the  mistakes  of  such  men  as  Shaw,  Pocoke,  Burclfv» 
hardt  and  others,  down  to  Robinson  and  Rowlands.     At  this  point  hé^ 
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reviews  the  controversy  between  the  last-named,  showing  the  topograph- 
ical  errors  of  Robinson,  his  injustice  toward  Rowlands,  and  the  soroe- 
what  arrogant  treatment  of  his  discoveries,  which  after  ail  Dr.  Trum- 
bull's  investigations  hâve  fully  verîfied.  Next  cornes  the  story  of  the 
"  Hunt,"  and  the  séries  of  fortunate  and  favoring  circumstances  which 
enabled  him,  when  seemingly  on  the  point  of  failure,  to  recover  the 
<*  lost  site."  This  narrative  of  sixty  pages  is  the  chapter  of  the  book, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  interest  culminâtes  ;  and  he  must  be  duU  in- 
deed  who  does  not  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good  Doctor,  and 
share  in  his  joy,  when  he  drank  from  the  wells  of  Kadesh,  and  rested 
in  its  welcome  shade,  (•*  with  the  music  of  the  brook  and  bées  and  birds 
sounding  pleasantly  in  our  ears"),  and  thought  drifted  back  to  the  scènes 
enacted  there  four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Route  of  the  Exodus  is  next  taken  up,  and  many  things  are  par- 
tially,  at  least,  cleared  up,  and  others  put  in  a  hopeful  way  of  being  rec» 
onciled.  The  careful  Biblical  reader  has  noticed  the  difiEerence  between 
Exodus  XV.  22  and  Numbers  xxxiii.  8  ;  the  fîrst  of  which  says  the  Isra- 
élites wenl  out  from  Egypt  *'  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,"  the  second 
that  they  went  into  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham."  This  apparent  conflict 
has  troubled  Bible  commentators  and  Egyptian  scholars  ;  but  if  our 
author  is  correct  in  saying  that  *•  Etham  is  another  name  for  the  Great 
Wall  of  Egypt,^^  the  difficulty  disappears  at  once.  It  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  remarkable  facts  adduced  in  this  connection  have  never 
before  been  formulated  into  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Ebers  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  key  to  it,  but  made  no  use  of  it.  It  would  appear  that 
an  immense  wall,  or  lineof  fortification,  like  the  Chinese  Wall,  extended 
on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Lower  Egvpt  along  the  edge  of  the  Wil- 
derness, and  "  the  Hebrews  called  it  indifterently  by  their  own  pure  He- 
brew  name,  *  Shur  (the  Wall)  which  is  before  Egypt,'  and  by  the  Hebra- 
ized-Egyptian  name,  '  Etham  (ihe  Fortifications)  at  the  edge  of  the 
Wilderness.'  "  So  the  désert  just  beyond  this  great  Wall  was  known 
îndifferently  as  the  **  wilderness  of  Shur,'*  or  "  ihe  wilderness  of  Etham." 
Dr.  Trumbull  has  handied  this  question,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Exodus,  with  eminent  ability  and  scholarship  ;  and  he  has  certainly 
thrown  much  light  on  some  of  the  difïîculties  of  the  route,  and  made 
valuable  suggestions  which  will  command  the  respectful  attention  of  ail 
interested  in  Biblical  interprétation. 

So  as  travel  and  exploration  proceed  in  their  work,  the  story  of  the 
Hebrew  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  wanderings  in  the  désert,  asserts 
more  and  more  positîvely  its  historicaî  integrity.  The  starting  point  in 
Egypt,  Succoth  or  Pithom^  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  récent  discov- 
eries of  Naville  ;  and  now  wehaveclearly  identified  this  most  important 
station  in  the  wilderness,  Kade-h,  r.ear  the  entrance  to  the  Promised 
Land.  Their  encampment  by  the  sea  is  pretty  well  established,  and  the 
spot  from  which  the  Lhw  was  given.  And  the  gênerai  direction  of  the 
march  to  Sinai,  and  through  the  Wildtrness,  is  slowly  lifting  out  of  the 
mist  into  the  light. 

The  list  of  authorities  consulted  and  studied  yi\\\  show  the  extent  and 
patience  and  thoroughness  of  his  labors  ;  the  Map  is  a  helpful  and  intel- 
ligent guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  text  in  many  cases  :  and  as  a 
book  of  Eastern  travel  il  is  among  the  best  and  most  instructive  of  any 
yet  issued  having  the  same  purpose  in  view. 

a.  Martin   Luther.      A  Studj  of  tbA  BefomiAtion,     By  Edwin  G.  Mead.     Geo.  H. 
EIIiR.    S  1.00. 
By  ail  means  read  this  book,  if  you  would  see  Luther4P  undress^ 
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We  hâve  had  hîm,  of  latc,  in  ail  hîs  principal  part»,  as  le;<der,  reformer, 
preacher,  Bible- transi ator,  pamphleteer,  etc.  ;  and  this  book,  by  help  of 
his  "Letters"  and  "  Table-talk,"  and  private  records,  shows  us  the 
man;  his  weakness  as  well  as  strength,  his  ior.patîence  of  interférence, 
his  irritability,  coarseness,  and  contempt  and  dénonciation  for  ail  who 
differed  from  hîm  —  not  forgetting,  however,  his  virtues  and  noble  traits 
•of  character,  his  loving  home-life,  his  courage,  and  his  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  relieious  freedom. 

With  ail  that  has  heen  said  of  his  faith,  piety  and  humility.  it  will 
«Urtle  some  to  hear  him  talk  in  this  style  :  Aristotle,  <'  that  damned, 
arrogant,  rascally  old  heathen  ",  Henry  VIII.,  a  "  liar  and  a  rascal  "  ; 
the  pope  "  a  jackass,"  "  the  papal  sow,"  etc.  ;  Erasmus  was  "  the 
vilest  miscreant  that  ever  disgraced  the  earth,"  "  Christ's  most  bitter 
-enemy."  **  a  venomous  serpent,"  "  an  accursed  wretch,"  and  "  whenever 
I  pray,  I  pray  for  a  curse  upon  Erasmus,"  etc.  ;  princes  hâve  mostly 
"  been  great  rascals,  with  hearts  of  stone  and  heads  of  brass,  and  I  ad- 
vise  them  to  go  to  hell." 

Of  himself  he  says,  "  He  who  does  not  receive  my  doctrine  is 
damned  !  '*  and  again,  "  He  who  believes  otherwise  than  I  is  a  child  of 
hell  ;  and  whosoever  condemns  my  doctrine  him  will  God  condemn,  for 
my  mouth  is  the  mouth  of  Christ.'^  Hère  we  hâve  the  other  side  of  the 
man  —  and  yet,  with  ail  his  bitterness,  coarseness  and  towerinjf  conceît, 
he  was  Luther  —  the  one  man  only  who  could  do  the  work  that  needed 
to  be  done  in  those  days.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible  was  eqdally  bold 
and  independent.  The  Epistle  of  James,  because  it  teaches  justification 
l>y  Works,  **  is  an  epistle  of  straw.  I  will  not  hâve  it  in  my  Bible  among 
the  canonical  books,'*  "it  has  no  character  of  gospel  in  it;  "  Jude  "is 
îndi.sputably  an  extract  from  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter  ;  "  the  Apocalypse 
-**  I  hold  to  be  neither  apostolic,  nor  prophétie  —  my  spirit  cannot  acqui- 
esce in  the  book,"  "  let  each  man  judge  of  the  book  according  to  the 
light  that  is  in  him  "  ;  Proverbs  "  is  not  the  work  of  Solomon  ;  "  and 
Genesis  —  "  What  matters  it  if  Moses  did  not  write  it  I  "  "I  will  havc 
none  of  Moses  and  his  law,  for  he  is  an  enemy  of  Christ  ;  "  "I  am  so 
^eat  an  enemy  to  the  2d  Book  of  Maccabees  and  to  Esther  that  I  wish 
they  had  not  come  to  us  at  ail."  The  Tubingen  and  Dutch  schools  date 
back  more  than  300  years. 

Mr.  Mead  does  full  justice  to  the  labors  of  Luther,  compares  him  with 
^wingle  and  Calvin,  and  shows  why  Calvinism  had  so  much  the  start  of 
Lutheranism  in  England,  France  and  our  own  country.  He  refers  to  his 
work  in  the  éducation  of  the  people,  and  the  good  service  done  for  the 
German  language.  And  he  honors  the  man  for  his  assertion  of  the 
îndividual  conscience,  and  for  setting  the  power  of  the  State  above  that 
of  the  Church.  The  book  is  eminently  readable,  and  much  of  it  will  be 
new  to  those  not  famlliar  with  the  "  Table  Talk." 

8.  Bod?  and  Will.  Belnif  an  E»f»v  ooncemlnc  Will  In  iU  Metaphytlcal,  Phvslolofc- 
ical  nnd  Pathological  AspectA.  By  llenrv  M-^adsley,  M.D.,  authorof  *^  Physiology  of 
the  Mind,**  "  Responslbilîty  in  Mental  Dlsease*''  etc.     D.  Appîeton  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  elaborate  and  professionally  learned  volume  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Will,  in  its  metaphysical,  or  moral  and  religions 
définitions  as  somethine  distinct  from  the  physical  organization,  is  a  fic- 
tion :  and  hence  that  the  "  freedom  of  the  will,"  so  much  talked  about 
by  the  theologian  and  the  Christian  metaphysician.  is  an  absurdity 
scarcely  worth  the  notice  of  a  philosophical  student  of  medicine,  or  a 
practical  surgeon  who  understands  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  nerves. 
The  author  has  studied  the  will  in  its  physiological  and  evolutional  re- 
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lations  or  aspects,  and  gives  the  reader  the  resuUs  of  înterestin^  and 
curious  experiments  upon  the  nervous  structure  of  animais,  and  of  very 
extended  observations  of  the  effects  of  bodily  disease  upon  mental  ac- 
tion and  the  moral  sensé. 

The  eminent  ability  of  Dr.  Maudsley,  his  large  practîce,  and  the  val- 
uable  character  of  his  expériences  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases, 
are  admitted  of  ail.  We  hâve  commended  his  books,  especially  that  on 
"  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease."  as  important  aids  to  physîcians^ 
legislators,  and  ail  having:  charge  of  insane  persons  ;  and  we  can  readily 
understand  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  writing  them.  But  we  do- 
not  understand  the  motive  which  prompts  the  writing  of  this  book.  We 
cannot  see  what  good  the  author  or  the  reader  is  to  get  from  it.  We 
cannot  at  ail  appreciate  the  purpose  of  a  man  who  labors  through  more 
than  three  hundred  octavo  pages  to  prove  that  we,  himself  included,  are 
only  an  aggregation  of  matter,  a  bundle  of  nerves  and  brain  substance  ;. 
that  willy  mind^  soûl  are  only  names.  the  dreams  of  the  theologian  and 
the  believer  in  immortality  ;  that  the  individual,  and  by  and  by  the  race, 
will  become  extinct,  perisn  utterly  from  life,  leaving  only  some  dust  and 
ashes  as  reminders  of  theîr  having  lived  —  with  nobody  left  to  be  re- 
minded  —  neither  man  nor  God  ! 

The  sun  will  eventually  be  extinguished,  the  earth  freeze  up,  and  thcn 
life  will  fail  —  it  has  already  bégun  to  fail  in  the  arctic  zone  —  and  the 
inévitable  end  is  a  world  undone,  that  is,  "  become  inorganic  in  the  re- 
verse way  of  that  by  which  it  became  organic."  Evolution  has  its  lim- 
its,  and  when  it  has  attained  them,  then  everything  goes  back  again 
into  chaos.  "A  few  scattered  families,  livîng  perhaps  in  snow-huts^ 
ncar  the  equator,  very  much  as  the  Esquimaux  live  now  near  the  pôle, 
will  represent  the  last  wave  of  the  receding  tide  of  human  existence 
bcfore  its  final  extinction  ;  until  at  last  a  frozen  earth  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation  is  left  without  energy  to  produce  a  living  particle  of  any  sort, 
and  80  death  itself  is  dead  I  " 

Dr.  Maudsley  seems  pleased  with  this  dismal  resuit,  and  ready  to 
applaud  himself  for  his  supposed  proof  of  it  ;  as  the  evangelical  clergy 
applauded  Joseoh  Cook  when  they  thought  he  had  proved  that  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  will  be  endlessly  damned.  We  cannot  imagine* 
what  kind  of  satisfaction  or  comfort  any  one  can  take  in  the  belief  that 
this  is  to  be  the  end  of  things  —  an  utter,  universal  blank.  For  our 
author's  argument,  if  good  for  man  on  the  earth,  is  equally  good  for  ail 
other  beings  and  worlds.  And  indeed  he  does  not  shrink  from  this- 
conclusion  ;  he  has  no  faith  in  any  kind  of  spiritual  being,  whether  of 
God  or  man,  distinct  from  matter:  and  when  other  worlds  and  theîr  in- 
habitants  hâve  run  their  rounds,  they  must  end  in  the  samc  way,  in  uni- 
versal death  and  négation. 

And  we  ask  again,  Why  does  Dr.  Maudsley  write  a  book  to  prove 
this  —  prove  that  ail  the  activities  which  keej^  tiic  world  astir;  ail  the 
splendid  intellectual  triumphs  that  hâve  revealed  the  capabilities  of 
man,  and  the  splendid  possibtlities  of  his  future,  if  only  he  can  hâve  a 
future  :  ail  the  divine  affections  and  hopes,  and  noble  aspirations  and 
endeavors  which  hâve  glorified  and  blessed  his  life  on  earth,  are  to  sink 
into  silence  and  dust  and  nothingness  !  Suppose  he  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing  his  readers  that  this  />  the  end  of  ail  things  ;  that  will,  spirit, 
and  immortality  are  words  without  meaning  or  substance,  and  so  crushes. 
out  ail  their  belief  and  hope  of  the  future  —  what  then  ?  Has  he  done 
any  good  to  them  or  to  himself,  and  has  he  made  them  more  i^entle^ 
or  cha-itable,  or  hopeful,  or  loving  ?  has  he  given  them  moral  courage,, 
strength  to  refist  temptation,  and  victory  over  death  ?     We^nture  to- 
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say  No  to  thèse  questions,  and  we  do  not  believe  he  wîll  say  Yes.  What 
then  îs  bis  motive  in  writine  this  book  ?  If  we  should  fiod  a  man  asleea 
whose  waking  hours  were  full  of  pain,  and  grief,  and  anpfui.sh  o£  mina, 
and  we  knew  by  the  murmured  words  from  his  lips  and  the  pleasant 
smile  upon  his  race,  that  he  was  in  a  happy  dream,  we  would  not  rudely 
arouse  him,  shouting,  •'  Hère  I  hère  !  wake  up  ;  you  are  dreaming,  and 
there  îs  nothing  in  a  dream,  it's  ail  nonsense  -  wake  up."  Why  dis- 
turb  him  ?  His  dream  does  us  no  harm,  and  Is  a  comfort  to  him  ;  and 
why  should  we  wake  him,  and  worry  him  with  a  learned  scientific  argu- 
ment about  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  to  convince  him  that  a  dream  is 
nothing  ? 

We  do  not  lîke  the  spîrit  in  which  Dr.  Maudsley  writes  this  book,  so 
unlike  that  in  which  his  other  books  are  written.  There  is  an  air  of 
lofty  superiority,  and  a  constant  sneer  at  theologians  and  religious  be-' 
lievers,  running  through  ail  the  argument,  which  is  equally  beneath  the 
dipiity  of  the  scientist  and  the  gentleman.  We  hâve  no  more  sympathy 
with  the  absurdity  of  orthodox  creeds  than  he  has  ;  but  courtesy,  and  re- 
spectful  treatment  of  those  who  disagree  with  us,  are  never  out  of 
place. 

4.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowe.  By  his  wife,  Martha  Perry  Lowa.  Capplat» 
Upham  &  Company.    $1.76. 

Mr.  Lowe's  name  has  long  been  familiar  to  us,  and  though  we  had  no 
Personal  acquaintance  with  him,  for  years  we  folio wed  his  work  as  agent 
of  the  Unitarian  Association  and  founder  and  Editor  of  the  Unitarian 
Review,  and  often  were  moved  to  admiration  of  his  conscientious  and 
untiring  dévotion  to  duty,  his  sincère  natural  piety,  his  excellent  judg- 
ment,  and  his  sure  success  in  ail  his  denominational  and  literarv  enter- 
prises.  This  memoir,  written  with  so  much  wisdom  and  tenaerness, 
shows  us  what  we  did  not  know,  that  his  work  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning,  as  pastor,  as  agent  of  the  Association,  and  as  Editor  of  the  Review, 
was  done  under  the  wearing  burden  of  bodily  weakness  and  falling 
bealth.  Both  his  first  pastorates  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because 
his  physical  strength  and  endurance  proved  unequal  to  the  demands 
made  on  him  ;  and  before  he  left  the  Salem  church  he  had  a  severe 
and  protracted  struggle  for  life,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  doubtful  which 
way  the  balance  would  turn.  It  is  wonderful,  as  we  read  of  this  period, 
to  see  how  he  held  to  his  purpose,  and  as  he  grew  a  little  better  and  hia 
courage  rose,  how,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  pain  and  weakness, 
he  kept  to  bis  work.  What  pathos  in  this  passage  from  his  Diary  :  — 
"  Hard  at  work  on  my  sermon  on  Régénération.  Shall  I  ever  see  the 
time  when  sermon-writing  will  be  less  difficult?  It  is  real  torture,  the 
first  day  or  two,  while  bringing  myself  into  the  subject  ;  and  then 
though  I  expérience  sometimes,  in  writing,  a  glow  of  jov,  it  is  generally 
weansome  aod  painful."  And  yet  he  wrote,  and  preached  ana  worked 
until  he  fainted  and  fell  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  overcome  with  tbe 
beat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

It  is  inspiring  to  follow  this  Christian  man  through  ail  his  labors  and 
trials  ;  through  controversy  with  the  radical  and  conservative  éléments 
of  his  dénomination  in  his  earnest  efforts  for  the  largest  fellowship  of 
ail  sincère  soûls,  for  workers  rather  than  talkers  ;  through  discourage- 
ment,  and  dinappointment  and  sickness  ;  through  ail  the  painful  strug- 
gles  of  a  never  weary  souI  with  an  always  weary  body  —  and  to  note 
with  what  a  sweet  and  pitient  spirit  every  burden  was  borne,  and  with 
what  entire  résignation  and  peace  he  waited  on  the  will  of  God,  what-  [p 
ever  the  form  in  which  it  might  be  expressed.     And  it  is  instructive  to  ^^ 
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learn  from  his  own  lîps,  when  he  was  near  the  end,  how  he  was  sus- 
tained  by  his  childlike  faith  in  God  and  the  Savior,  and  made  more 
than  conqueror  over  death.  Indeed  this  word  conqueror  is  not  the 
Word  which  fitly  describes  the  closin/s:  scène  —  there  was  nothing  to 
conquer,  there  was  no  struggle,  no  conflict,  but  a  ready  and  willing  and 
•cheerfui  surrender  to  the  wisdoni  and  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Father. 
Few  can  read  the  record  of  his  last  hours  wîthout  a  heart  of  thankful- 
ness  for  the  Christian  faith.  And  we  can  not  help  asking  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley,  whose  book  we  hâve  notîced  elsewhere,  what  this  disciple  of  Christ 
wôuld  gain  by  exchanging  his  faith  in  thèse  last  hours  for  the  cold,  bard, 
barren  matenalism  which  he  seeks  to  put  in  its  place  ? 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  wife  to  write  the  story  of  a  husband's 
life  and  labors.  There  arc  two  difficuhies  in  her  way — one  that  she 
will  unconsciously  permit  her  personal  affection  to  color  the  narrative  too 
hi|;hly  ;  the  other  that,  in  her  anxiety  to  avoid  this,  she  may  omit  many 
things  which  would  enrich  the  sketch,  and  impart  pathos,  tenderness 
and  warmth.  But  Mrs.  Lowe  has  escaped  both  thèse  extrêmes,  and 
bas  given  us  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  amiable,  and  lovable  of  men, 
which  will  equally  satisfy  those  who  knew  him  personally,  and  those 
who  will  only  know  him  throu^h  this  memoir.  We  regard  the  book  as 
one  of  permanent  value,  and  specially  helpfui  to  ail  ministers  who  seek 
<:onscientiously  to  do  the  work  of  both  preacher  and  pastor. 

6.  The  National  Revision  CommentAry  on  the  New  Testament.  Based  npon  the 
Revised  Version  of  1881,  by  Enelish  and  American  Scholars.  Vol.  VI.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  By  M.  B.  Riddie,  Prof,  ot  N.  T.  Exegesis  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.     Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.00. 

This  ts  the  only  commentary  on  the  Revised  Version,  and  it  is 
■edited  by  that  indefatigable  and  conscientious  scholar,  Dr.  Philip 
Schaif.  The  notes  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  "Popular  Illustrated 
Commentary,*'  and  Dr.  Schaff^s  additional  notes  on  Romans  in  Lange's 
Commentary.  The  volume  is  helpfui  in  ail  historical,  critical  and 
purely  expository  matters  not  involving  controverted  doctrines;  but 
Paul  in  this  epistle  furnishes  some  hard  nuts  for  Orthodox  com- 
mentators  to  crack.  Dr.  Riddie  seems  to  realize  this  f^tct,  and  it  comes 
out  aImo3t  comically  in  the  Notes  on  chapters  v.  and  xi.,  where  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  shifts  to  which  the  Doctor  \s  driven  in  order  to  main- 
tain  his  loyalty  both  to  Orthodoxy  and  to  Paul's  straight-forward  décla- 
rations touching  the  final  réconciliation  of  ail  soûls.  Not  having  room 
hère,  we  hâve  given  examples  of  this  in  the  "  Leader." 

6.  Where  Did  Life  Begin  ?  A  Brîef  Enquîry  as  to  the  Probable  Place  of  Bef^in- 
ninfç  and  the  Natuml  Courses  of  Migration  therefrom  of  the  Flora  and  Faana  of  the 
Earth.    A  Monogrnph  by  G.  Hilton  Scribner.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    ^1.25. 

This  book  will  probably  open  the  way  to  some  lively  discussion 
among  the  Scientists,  to  whom  it  throws  down  the  glove  in  very  knightly 
style.  The  author's  theory  in  brief  is  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  from 
page  17: 

^  The  whole  globe  was  once  a  molten  mass  too  hot  to  maintaln  life.  The  pcdar 
régions  were  then  too  hot  for  that  pnrpose.  Thèse  same  régions  are  now  too  ooid  to 
maintain  such  life  as  we  find  on  other  parts  of  the  earth  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more 
obvions  than  that  the  temperatnre  of  thèse  now  frigid  zones,  în  sllding  gradnally  from 
the  first  extrême  of  beat  tothe  last  extrême  of  cold,  must  hare  passed  slowly  throngh 
ail  the  grades  of  température  and  cHmatic  conditions  which  were  exactlv'suited  at 
one  time  or  another  to  ail  the  rarieties  of  plants  and  animait  which  now  live  01  erer 
hâve  lived  on  the  earth." 

The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  ail  life  began  in  the  arctic  zone,  and 
as  the  cooling  process  went  on  toward  the  equator,  this  life,  vegetable 
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and  anîmil,  followed  ît  dowD  through  the  temperate  zone  and  into  the 
tropical.  And  this  theory  is  maintaîned  with  an  ingenuity  of  argument, 
and  a  massing  of  facts,  which  wil)  sureW  win  the  admiration  o£  the 
reader  ;  and,  whether  convinced  or  not,  will  compel  the  admission  that 
the  author  has  thought  Ions:  and  well  on  the  subject,  s^nd  reasons  it  out 
with  al]  the  severity  of  logic  and  statement  belonging  to  a  scientific 
treatise. 

7.  Tbo  Works  of  Onrilla  Dewey,  D.D.  With  a  Blo^inrftphica]  Sketch.  A  new  and 
•complète  édition.    American  Unitarian  Ateociation.    $1.00. 

As  far  back  as  1839  we  made  our  first  venture,  in  the  old  **  Expos- 
îtor,"  in  the  way  of  a  regular  Book  Review  —  and  the  work  chosen  for 
it  wîs  one  of  those  included  in  this  volume  :  *'  On  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness." We  well  remember  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  derived  from 
the  reading  of  the  book,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  wrote  in  ita 
praise  as  prophétie  of  greater  breadth  and  variety  in  the  subjects  of 
pulpit  teaching.  We  heartily  welcome  this  new  édition  of  his  sermons 
and  addresses,  for  they  are  of  permanent  value  and  Interest.  We  en- 
tirely  agrée  with  the  statement  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dr. 
Channing,  no  person  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  early 
annals  of  American  Unitarianism  than  Dr.  Dewey.  A  preacher  of 
practical  truth  to  tried  and  tempted  men  and  women,  he  had  an  almost 
unique  power.  That  discourses  preached  before  the  présent  généra- 
tion came  on  the  sage  should  still  be  in  demand,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
their  usefulness. 

8.  A  Day  in  Athens  with  Socrates  :  Tranulations  from  the  Protagoras  and  the 
Bepnblic  of  Plato.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    ^0  ctt.    Paper. 

If  one  would  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens,  of 
Socrates  and  his  contemporaries,  of  the  social,  moral,  philosophical  and 
political  questions  discussed  by  the  great  philosopher  and  those  whom 
ne  encountered,  let  him  read  this  little  volume  especially  if  he  has 
not  the  time  tor  a  thorough  reading  of  ail  Plato's  Dialogues.  We  hâve 
hère  examples  of  some  of  the  best  of  those  subile  disputations  which 
hâve  fascinated  tboughtful  minds  in  ail  âges  since  they  were  written, 
and  hâve  made  the  names  of  both  Socrates  and  Plato  famous.  An  ad- 
mirable Pref  ice.  copious  Notes  explanatory  of  the  historical  allusions, 
and  biographical  incident  aad  information  concerni ng  the  persons  intro- 
duced,  complète  the  book  and  add  to  its  interest  and  educational  value. 

9.  AppUUnC*  Early  Christian  LUerature  Primert,  The  Post-Nicene  Latin  Fathert. 
By  Bev.  George  A.  .Jackson.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  this  truly  excellent  séries,  embracing  the 
period  of  A.  D.  325-590.  We  hâve  already  staled  its  puroose  and  lead- 
ing  characteristics,  which  this  new  issue  fully  maintains,  completing  the 
original  plan  of  the  projector.  The  leading  feature  of  this  volume  is 
the  large  space  given  to  the  works  of  Augustine,  the  source  from  which 
John  Calvin  drew  much  of  his  inspiration.  One  third  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted  to  this  great  Mastsr  in  the  Latin  church  ;  giving  10  pages  from 
his  "Confessions/*  and  36  from  "The  City  of  God,"  including  "Ex- 
tracts on  Eternal  Punishment,  and  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead."  But 
when  it  is  remembered  how  largely  Augustine  shaped  the  creed  of  the 
church  in  his  own  and  subséquent  âges,  and  the  measure  of  his  influ* 
ence  in  the  Orthodox  sects  of  to-day,  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory  will  not  perhaps  regret  the  opportunitv  hère  given  of  making  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  thought  and  style  of  this  great  leader.  r^^^^î^ 
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Besîde  Auc^stine  we  hâve  Pelagius,  hîs  chîef  opponent  in  the  matter 
of  **  Free  WiTl,*'  to  whom  the  author  has  generously  given/^wr  pages,  In- 
cludïng  an  extract  of  thirteen  lines  !  Othcr  Fathers  noticed  are  Am- 
brose,  Jérôme,  Hilary,  Rufinus,  Léo  the  Great,  and  many  of  lesser  note, 
including  Church  Historians,  and  the  Early  Latin  Christian  Poets.  The 
Bioeraphical  notes  are  pleasing  and  informing,  and  the  Chronological 
Tables  et  Emperors.  Popes  and  Writers  who  were  contemporary  will 
prove  very  handy  and  useful  to  students. 

10.  Life  at  Pugct  Sound,  with  Sketches  of  Travel  In  Washington  Terrltory,  British 
Columbla,  Orogon  and  Califomla.  1866-1881.  By  Caroline  C.  Lelghton.  Lee  & 
Shepard.    $1.60. 

This  is  a  record  of  travel,  which  will  hâve  for  the  averaee  reader 
some  fresh  and  informing  sketches  of  Indian  and  frontier  life,  as  well 
as  pictures  of  magnifîcent  scenery  in  lands  at  the  time  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ordinary  traveller.  The  writer  made  thesejourneys  and  voyages 
in  Company  with  her  husband,  a  government  omcial,  sent  to  visit  our 
North-western  possessions  ;  and  the  most  primitive  conveyances  were 
employed.  They  travelled  in  emigrant  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  în  In- 
dian canoës,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot  through  ancient  foresls  with  trces 
250  feet  in  height,  and  undergrowth  so  dense  that  passage  had  to  be  eut 
with  axes.  And  one  of  the  attr;)Ctions  of  the  narrative  is  the  quiet 
fearlessness  with  which  Mrs.  Leighton  faced  dangers  on  se*  and  on 
land,  from  which  most  men  would  shrink  ;  and  the  patient  endurance 
with  which  she  accepted  the  hardships  of  travel  through  thèse  savage 
régions,  where  nearly  ail  the  conveniences  and  securities  of  civilization 
were  absent,  and  ail  sorts  oi  wild  men  and  wild  beasts  were  présent. 

11.  The  Consolations  of  Scence,  or  Contributions  fipom  Science  tn  the  Hope  of 
Immortalitv,  and  Kindred  Thèmes.  Bv  Jaool  Strnub.  With  an  Introdoctiou  by 
Hiram  W.  Thoosas,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Peôple^s  Chnrob,  Chicago,  lU. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  this  work  is  the  fruit  of  much  patient 
thinkin|;,  careful  reading  and  generous  scientific  culture.  It  is  the  first 
of  its  kmd  in  our  denominationa]  literature,  and  deserves  a  cordial  wel- 
come  from  ail  thoughtful  and  cultivated  minds  among  us,  and'from  that 
large  class  of  persons  who  are  asking  questions  re^rding  the  proba- 
bilities  of  a  future  existence  independent  of  révélation,  and  who  are 
endeavoring  to  place  science  on  the  stand,  and  by  cross  examination 
draw  from  her  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity.  Such  will  find  the  author  of  this  work  a  most  intelligent  and  Able 
assistant,  thoroughl^  prepared  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  the  facts 
and  teachings  of  Scence  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  thèse  is  towards 
spiritualism  rather  than  materialism  :  that  Nature  joins  her  forces  with 
those  of  Religion  in  strcngthening  the  hope  ana  assurance  that  the 
spirit  that  is  in  man  lives  t>eyond  the  death  of  the  body  —  lives  end- 
lessly. 

As  we  read  his  admirably  constructed  arguments,  and  ponder  bis 
fsLCts  industriouslv  gathered  from  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
through  the  wonclrous  disclosures  of  science  transmuted  into  spiritual 
facts,  we  are  ready  to  ask  why  he  has  so  long  hidden  his  light  under  a 
bushel  ;  why  he  has  not  before  this  made  some  worthy  contribution  to 
our  literature,  helped  on  the  great  battle  between  Doubt  and  Faîth,  and 
hnstened  the  corrélation  of  the  forces  of  Science  and  Religion.  We 
trust  that,  having  begun  the  good  work,  he  will  continue  hîs  contribu- 
tions on  the  relations  of  Science  to  the  great  questions  of  Révélation 
and  Christian  Theology.  <_, 
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The  reader  will  understand  that  the  sabiect  is  treated  in  a  purely 
scieDtîiîc  spirit,  wîtbout  any  référence  to,  or  help  from,  the  Scriptures. 
The  author*s  purpose  is  to  ascertain  how  far  Nature,  which  is  the  work 
of  God,  justifies  the  belief  in  immortality  ;  how  far  Science,  without 
intending  it,  has,  in  her  more  récent  achievements  in  the  material  realms, 
fumished  facb>,  the  le^ptimate  philosophy  and  logic  of  which  prophesy 
the  persistence  of  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  force,  the  permanence  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  matter.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  probable  rea- 
sonings  and  beliefs  of  the  human  race  in  ils  infancy,  and  a  statement 
of  the  doctrines  respectinjr  spiriu  and  a  future  life  as  held  among  the 
earlv  peoples,  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Indians,  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  he 
settles  down  to  his  work.    We  can  only  touch  a  few  points,  very  briefly. 

In  scientific  circles  there  is  a  growing  tendency,  he  thinks,  toward  the 
spiritual  side  of  nature.  **  Properties  and  forces  in  nature  are  seen  to 
disappear  from  view  beyond  the  sensés  and  the  means  of  physical  anal- 
ysis,  transferring  their  causes  as  well  as  efiEects  to  régions  unknown, 
and  to  connect  with  entities  there  no  less  real  and  substantial  than 
those  on  the  visible  plane.*'  The  existence  of  thèse  occult  forces  is 
generally  admitted  by  scientists.  "There  are  many,**  says  Prof.  You- 
mans,  **  who  déplore  what  they  regard  as  the  materialistic  tendencies  of 
modem  science.  The  reverse  is  true.  The  tendency  of  this  kind  of 
inquiry  is  ever  from  the  material  toward  the  abstract,  the  idéal,  the  spir- 
itual. From  the  baldest  materiality  we  rise  at  last  to  a  truth  of  the 
spirit-world  of  so  exalted  an  order  that  it  has  been  said  to  connect  the 
mind  of  man  with  the  spirit  of  God."  And  even  Prof.  Tyndall  says 
that  the  process  by  which  the  "  luminiferous  ether  "  acting  on  the  nerve 
"  is  converted  into  the  conscious  impression  of  liglit,  science  does  not 
even  tend  to  unravel."    "  It  éludes  the  analysis  ot  science."  v 

Mr.  Straub  then  proceeds  to  a  survey  of  the  minerai,  vegetable  and 
animal  realms,  and  with  much  learning  and  plausibilitv  of  argument 
«ndeavors  to  show  that  there  isan  all-pervading  ether  in  alJ  thèse  realms, 
an  invisible  somethîng  which  reveals  itself  by  its  all-pervading  forces, 
and  which,  however  it  may  change  its  form  of  manifestation,  or  be  mod« 
ified  in  its  action,  is  persistent  and  etemal.  Why  should  man  be  an 
«xception  to  this  rule  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  him,  the  highest  form  of 
organization  and  life,  which  survives  the  change  or  dissolution  of  his 
material  part  ?  Hère  the  argument  opens  out  into  a  wide  field  in  which 
the  author  discusses  the  scientific  questions  arising  with  great  acumen, 
and  ample  proofs  and  illustrations  drawn  from  natural  phenomena,  and 
from  the  concessions  of  scientists  ;  and  he  shows,  we  tbink,  very  clearly 
that  his  line  of  argument  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  ail  scientific 
inquiry  proceeds,  and  on  which  its  greatest  achievements  hâve  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ^ve  an  adéquate  idea  of  the  variety  and 
force  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  employed  without  writing  a 
book  ;  and  so  the  reader  must  go  himself  to  thèse  richly  laden  pages  to 
learn  how  truly  science  has  been  made  to  do  duty  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life.  One  of  the  most  interestine  and  convincing  chap- 
ters  is  the  tourteenth,  in  which  '*  Man's  proper  Immortality  is  affirmed 
by  the  organic  law  of  his  being,"  the  section  on  "  the  évidence  of  Pre- 
science," drawn  from  "  Natural  History,"  beine  chîefest.  Chapters  xv.- 
xviii.  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  relations  of  the  two  worlds, 
présent  and  future,  and  the  laws  and  modes  of  mental  intercourse  ;  and 
hère  the  work  enters  on  somewhat  more  debatable  ground,  and  has  in 
it  more  of  the  spéculative  élément  But  the  subi'ects  treated  are  han-  j 
dled  in  a  calm  and  judicial  temper,  and  while  the  position  that  intei^O^LC 
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course  between  the  inhabîtants  of  the  two  worlds  is  possible,  it  is  prob- 
ably  very  rare.  The  claims  and  pretensîons  in  thîs  respect  are  exam- 
inée! in  a  severely  critical  spirit,  and  many  eminent  scientific  authorities 
are  cited  in  proof  of  a  possible  explanation  of  most  of  the  psychological 
phenomena  on  physiological  g^ounds.  Chapter  xviii.  deserves  spécial 
attention  in  this  connection.  The  probable,  the  improbable,  and  the 
impossible  in  the  conditions  of  the  hereafter  lite^  reviewed  in  chapter 
xix.,  are  ail  viewed  from  the  scientific  plane  of  thought,  thouçh  m  a 
truly  religious  spirit,  which  is  yet  more  manifest  in  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  the  next  chapter.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  author  feels  his 
Christian  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  future  Ufe  fortified  by  the  teachings 
of  science;  and  appropriâtes  to  himself  the  substantial  consolations 
drawn  from  his  study  of  the  ways  of  God  in  Nature,  as  well  as  of  Hi» 
word  in  Révélation. 

We  trust  some  one  of  our  writers  and  students,  compétent  to  the 
task,  will  give  the  work  a  more  thorough  review  than  this  brief  book 
notice. 

12.  Among  the  Holv  Hilla.  By  Henry  M.  Fleld,  D.D.,  author  of  *•  On  the  Désert,*' 
etc.    Charles  Scribners  Sbns.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  narrative.  To  those  who  con- 
template  a  visit  to  Palestine  it  will  be  a  useful  and  intelligent  guide  ; 
and  those  whose  circumstances  do  notallow  them  this  privilège  of  travel, 
will  find  in  thèse  pages  a  means  of  enjoying  many  of  the  pleasures,  and 
of  escaping  ail  the  annoyances  and  dangers  of  such  a  journey.  Dr. 
Field  is  a  génial  travelling  companion.  He  is  alive  to  ail  the  sacred  and 
tender  associations  of  the  places  visited,  and  gives  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  ;  yet  he  never  worries  you  with  sentimental  rhap- 
sody,  or  pious  eathusiasm  after  the  régulation  pattern.  Ail  is  natural, 
fresn  and  hearty,  winning  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  reader.  The 
descriptions  of  the  localities  and  scènes  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  are 
pleasingly  realistic  pictures,  and  help  us  to  see  with  his  eyes,  and  to 
fix  them  as  photographs  on  the  memory. 

He  has  helped  on  in  this  book  the  one  good  work  which  Renan  began 
in  that  religious  romance  which  he  called  the  "  Life  of  Christ,"  viz  : 
that  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament  are  imbedded  in  the  topography 
and  scenery  of  Palestine  ;  that  thèse  sacred  narratives  breatne  every- 
where  the  atmosphère  of  the  mountains  and  valleys,  of  the  lakes  and 
streams,  of  the  Holy  City  and  villages  of  Judea,  Samaria  and  Galilée. 

We  count  this  as  the  most  useful  and  informing  of  Dr.  Field*s  publi- 
cations—  at  any  rate  it  has  interested  us  more  than  any  other.  How 
many  times  in  our  reading  during  the  last  fifty  years  we  hâve  been  over 
the  same  ground  covereaby  thèse  pages  :  and  yet  we  hâve  read  again 
with  an  enjoyment  as  fresh  as  of  old  —  partly  because  of  the  author's 
attractive  way  of  telling  the  story  ;  but  chiefly  because  the  subject  itself 
is  al  ways  new  as  well  as  old,  al  ways  interesting  as  a  record  of  events 
which  the  world  can  never  forget,  nor  become  indiffèrent  to. 

18.  Twelve  Months  in  an  English  Prison.  By  Susan  Willis  Fletcher.  Lce& 
Shepard,  $1.50. 

We  are  not  a  Spiritualist,  using  the  word  as  we  do  the  word  Orthodox, 
to  represent  certain  beliefs  which  are  popularly  known  under  that  name. 
But  so  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,   the  arrest,  trial,  conviction  and 
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imprisonment  of  its  author  in  Englaod  présent  a  sorry  picture  of  £ng- 
lish  justice  (?).  Kitherthe  book  is  a  tisane  of  falsehoods  from  beginning 
to  end,  or  the  trial  was  an  outrage  upon  the  right  of  every  accused  per- 
son  to  be  heard  in  bis  defence.  In  this  volume  ''  the  other  side  "  is- 
heard  for  the  first  time,  and  certainly  a  very  strong  case  is  made  out  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  seems  to  hâve  been  the  victim  instead  of 
the  conspirator. 

But  there  is  another  story  told  hère  —  that  which  reveals  the  horrors 
of  prison  life  in  England.  We  had  hoped  that  Mrs.  Frye's  labors  in 
behalf  of  prisoners,  especiallv  female  convicts,  had  accomplished  some 
permanent  good  ;  but  her  labors  and  her  influence  seem  utterly  for- 
gotten,  and  the  abominations  hâve  returned  in  full  force  again.  The 
things  told  in  thèse  pages  are  a  foui  blot  on  the  civilization  of  this 
century,  and  a  burning  reproach  upon  the  English  government  Where 
is  the  Queea  of  England  ?  Should  not  her  voice  be  heard  hère  ?  and 
would  not  her  enormous  private  fortune  and  her  vast  personal  influence 
be  well  employed  in  purging,  physically  and  morally,  thèse  devils'  dens, 
and  establishine  in  them  some  beginnings  at  least  of  Christian  teaching 
and  helpfuless  F  We  advise  the  publishers  to  send  her  acopy,  that  she 
may  know  what  is  going  on  in  her  prisons  —  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
her  palaces. 

14.  Création;  or  the  Biblical  Ckwmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Science.  By 
Arnold  Gnyot,  author  of  **  Earth  and  Man.**  With  faU-page  wood-cuU  and  litho- 
graphie plates.    1  vol..  12n]0.    Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    $1.60. 

It  was  among  the  last  wishes  of  the  distinguished  author  that  this 
attempt  to  show  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  narrative  with  thefacts  of 
feological  science  should  be  given  to  the  world  in  its  final  and  perfected 
form,  and  to  the  préparation  of  this  book  he  gave  his  latest  énergies. 

The  name  of  Prof.  Guyot  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the 
book  is  thoroughly  learned  and  scientific,  and  written  in  a  révèrent 
spirit.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  how  a  Christian  man  of  his  acquire- 
ments  reads  the  création  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  harmonizes  them 
with  the  latest  reliable  révélations  of  science.  His  conclusion  is  that 
"  the  best  explanation  science  is  now  able  to  give,  on  this  great  topic,  is 
also  that  which  best  explains,  in  ail  its  détails,  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis,  and  does  it  justice."  The  Creator  "unvciled  to  the  eyes  of  the 
author  of  Genesis,  bv  a  séries  of  graphie  visions  and  pictures,  the  earli- 
est  âges  of  création.''  Moses  was  the  prophet  of  the  past,  as  Isaiah 
was  of  the  future.  We  commend  the  book  to  our  clergy,  and  to  ail  who 
may  be  called  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject.  It  will  educate  the 
reader  in  Geology,  as  well  as  in  Biblical  interprétation.  The  illustra- 
tions are  not  mère  fancy,  but  based  on  existing  fossils.  A  single  para- 
eraph  must  suffice  in  the  way  of  qnotation.  The  Atlantosaurus  must 
hâve  been  a  pleasant  beast  to  hâve  come  upon  suddenly  : 

*'  This  family  contalned  the  largest  types  of  land  animais  tbat  bave  eyer  existed. 
Tbe  Hadrosanms  of  New  Jersey  stood  erect,  from  20  to  26  feet  high.  The  Atlanta- 
sanrus  of  Colorado  reached  the  height  of  from  60  to  80  Jeet(!),  so  that  it  would  be 
difficnlt  to  iinderstand  how  the  strength  of  its  muscles  coula  bave  eupported  the 
weight  of  its  bones,  if  it  was  not  that  tbe  latter  had  been  found  hollow,  like  those  of 
birds."    p.  113. 
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John  Bull  and  His  Island.  By  Max  0*ReI1.  From  tbe  Frencb  under  the  Sapendtioii 
of  the  Author.  Charles  Scribnei's  Sons.  60  cts.  Paper.  A  book  of  wit  and  satire, 
bat  aiso  of  sharp  and  serions  crittoism  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  London  life  amoof 
the  laborlDff,  dangerous,  brutal  and  perishing  classes.  It  bas  ezolted  the  langhter  and 
proToked  tbe  indignation  and  tears  of  Foreigners  and  of  some  EngUshmen.  It  shows 
those  yisiting  London  for  tbe  first  time  the  places  and  persons  of  wbom  they  shoold 
beware.    Three  months  ago  this  book  bad  reached  Its  twenUeth  édition  in  Paris. 

Lnther.  A  Short  Blograpby.  By  James  Anthony  Fronde.  30  cts.  Aathorized  Edi- 
tion. This  is  the  famous  article  of  Froude's  in  review  of  Kôstlein*s  Life  of  Lnther, 
and  originaliy  appeared  in  the  CorUemporary  ItevUw,  Many  who  never  see  the  Reviêw 
irill  be  glad  to  bave  it  In  this  form. 

The  Die»  Ira.  An  English  Version  m  Donble  Rhyme,  with  an  Essay  and  Notes. 
By  Franklin  Johnson.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

AppUUnCê  International  Scientific  Seriti,  Vol.  47.  Fallaeies.  A  View  of  Logic 
from  the  Praotical  Side.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick  Berkeley,  Fellow  of  the  Owens  Collège, 
Manchester,  Eng.    D.  Appleton  (k  Co.    $1.75. 

Détérioration  of  the  Puritan  Stock  and  ito  Canses.  By  John  EUis,  M  D.  This 
pamphlet  contains  many  facts  and  statistics  which  onght  tô  alarm  natire  New  Eng- 
fanders,  and  challenge  the  attention  of  ail  lovers  of  onr  conntry.  They  should  be  reiu} 
and  pondered,  and  the  cause»  clearly  understood,  and  some  way  be  found  to  remedy 
%ht  evils  which,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  will  bring  a  black  doud  npon  the  nation's 
future.  The  author  is  a  Swedenborgian,  ahd  belieyes  sincerely  that  the  race  détério- 
ration which  he  déplores  will  flnd  its  check  only  in  the  doctrines  of  the  **  New  Chnrch." 

Philoêophic  Séries,  No.  6.  Locke*s  Theory  of  Knowledge,  with  a  Notice  of  Berke- 
ley. By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Président  of  Princeton  Collège.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    60  cts. 

Sermons  on  Future  Punlsbment  By  Randolph  H.  McKim,  D.D.  Thomas  Whltta- 
ker.  60  cts.  We  bad  intended  to  give  this  pamphlet  an  extended  review,  but  its  ab- 
surd  and  stnpid  misrepreseiitatlons  of  Universalism,  and  its  false  accusations  tonching 
the  character  and  aims  of  Universalists,  belong  to  a  past  âge,  and  speak  in  the  dialdct 
of  the  Orthodoxy  of  a  hundred  years  aigo;  and  to  answer  its  charges,  or  to  review  its 
scriptural  argument  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It  bas  some  important  citations  from 
the  Church  Fathers  on  the  doctrine  of  Annihilationism,  to  which  we  may  call  atten- 
tion at  another  time.  We  do  not  think  the  diocèse  of  West  Virginia  lost  much  in  his 
failnre  to  attain  to  the  place  of  Assistant  Bishop. 

The  Book  Bujfer  bas  been  resnscitated  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  for  which  we  are  glad. 
It  is  Tery  usefuland  helpful  to  ail  lovers  and  pnrcnasers  of  books.  It  contains  a  suro- 
mary  of  American  and  Foreign  Llterature,  with  libéral  extracts  from  new  publications 
showing  their  quality,  sketches  of  distinguished  deceased  authors,  and  much  désirable 
and  pleasing  information  on  literary  subjects  — ail  for  60  cts.  a  year! 

Quotations  in  tbe  New  Testament  Bv  Crawford  Howell  Tov,  Professer  in  Harrard 
University.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $8.60.    To  be  noticed  fiereafter. 

Darwinism  as  Stated  bv  Himself.  Characteristic  Passages  from  his  Writings.  Se- 
lected  and  Arranged  by  Nathan  Shepherd.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $L60.  A  valuable 
book  for  ail  who  really  want  to  know  the  tmth  regarding  Darwinism,  and  of  which  we 
shaU  bave  something  more  to  say. 

Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees.  By  Grant  Allen,  author  of  *•  Vignettes  fiom  Nature.^ 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Ail  the  Works  noticed  under  the  head  of  *'  Contemporary  Literature  ^  and  "  Book 
Notes  **  will  be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  Uonse. 
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^iV^    EXCELLENT    BOOK. 

THE  INNER  LIFE: 

Thoughts  and  Thèmes  to  Aid  and  Strengthen  it, 
By  JOHN  G.  ADAMS,  D.  D., 

Author  of  «Talks  About  tlie  Bîble/*  »*  The  Universaiîsm  of 

the  Lord's  Prayer»"  **  Fïfiy  NAïahle  Years;'^  and 

other  successful  books. 

The  followÎEig  is  the  introduction  : 

Therc  h  a  twofold  life  for  us  ill,  the  inwafd  and  the  outward*  That  ihe  outward  lie  right 
aad  tra^i  thç  iitHrard  mttat  be.  Herc  is  just  where  Christian  instruction  begins  wiïh  maiig  by 
enlisttdg  his  hcart)  **  hk  affection  *  ;  puttiog  tliem  m  tune^  that  the  trtje  iife  shalJ  be  gi^en  out 
from  them,  Being  borii  ^^mn^  bom  from  aboye^  renewed  hy  heaveuly  love,  âll  thi^  impUes 
rif  htn«a*  at  heatt.  The  Christian  îs  in  re^lity  what  hîs  înner  Iife  makes  him.  He  tnay 
appear  to  meri  în  ooe  aspect*  and  to  GoD  entirely  in  anûiher*  If  thcre  i&  to  be  a  good  and 
ïtrong  }îfe*work  done^  there  musl  be  a  atrong  Ufe-powcr  witliin  to  render  tbis  work  actual, 
continuai  and  effective.  If  th«  Goldeti  Rule  is  lo  be  observed,  it  wiil  not  bt  by  any  ordinary 
deverfiess  of  the  indîvidcjalf  any  contentedness  with  an  average  piety  and  beitcvofence  whîch 
may  be  natural  to  the  loul  without  iDUch  extra  exercise  or  striririgr  You  must  liave  a  livltïg, 
wmkefuï,  watcKfuîi  prayerful  soûl  to  do  that,  or  it  will  not  bedone.  It  waa  with  this  inner  ïife 
âiit  Jesiïs  had  mo^t  to  do.  It  ts  more  than  anything  ei^e  însiated  upon  in  the  Ken  Teala^ 
Doeot    **  We  know  that  he  abîdetb  in  tu  by  the  spirit  whîch  he  hath  given  us." 

The  reader  wiU  noie  in  the^e  page»  ver  y  plaîn  indicaCiona  of  the  theological  opmionï  aod 
connections  of  the  writcr  ;  but  aiso,  it  is  hoped,  »&me  good  measure  ûf  that  tharity  ever  in 
neadiness  lo  accept  and  gtve  out  the  bénédiction^  '*  Grâce  be  with  ail  them  that  love  our  Lurd 
Je&us  Christ  iti  sincerityJ* 

That  thoae  who  consult  theae  few  page»  may  be  directed  tn  the  «ttamment  and  cnjoymcnt 
of  the  "  eternal  life  **  în  C«rjst,  U  the  earocit  prayer  of  the  writer* 

CONTENTS  : 
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We  hâve  found  a  ready  sale  for  the  works  of  Dr.  Adams,  and  hâve  no 
doubt  ihat  this  newone  wtU  mcet  with  equal  popuhr  favor.  148  pages.  It 
WÎII  be  soJd  at  the  very  ïow  price  of  5ôc&nts  per  copy^  postage  paîd. 
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THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  SCIENCE. 

OR 

Cûfitriliiitioos  îron  Nature  to  M  Hope  oî  ImmortaHtï,  and  Kindred  TliEines. 

BY  REV  J.  STRAUB. 

INTRODUCTION  BY  H.  W.  THOHTAS,  D-D  , 

(FA^TOU   OF   THC    PEOPLE'S  CHURCK,   ClilCAGO*) 

ït  îs  a  mûst  exhaustive  arc^uTnenl  for  tmmorîalîty  from  the  standpôlfit  of 
science  alooe^  The  aulhor  has  bestowed  upon  it  much  labor  and  care,  mlih 
a  view  of  satisfying  a  great  cravïng  în  the  public  mind  of  lo-day*  Manj 
excellent  people  would  be  grateful  lo  bave  a  larger  faîtb  in  a  future  Hfe  than 
they  aee  the  meatjs  of  having.  In  ihîs  work  they  will»  beyofid  aU  doubt, 
find  a  very  great  help.  The  work  îs  done  in  the  besÈ  style  of  the  book- 
making  art  atid  con tains  over  400  ociavo  pp.  Frîce  $z.oo.  Sent  posipaîd 
on  receipt  of  prlce. 

Rev.  Noah  f^orter,  D.D.,  LL.D,  Président  of  Yale  Collège,  wrîtcs  : 

*'  It  gives  me  rea)  pîtasiire  to  say  tViat  I  havç  read  with   some  cire,  'The  Ciinaolâtioïki  of 
Science/ by  Jacob  Sïraub,  ^ndi  fiAvç  foutid  much  pleasiitre^Acl  profil  in  ïtiep^rusaL      The 
spirit  of  the  work  is  admlrsiblt:.     The  science  and  philcioph^  are  in  Ihc  ma'tti  solid  and  truft- 
worthy^  and  the  ueâtmçjit  yf  h\s  tlienie  by  theauUior,  vcry  winnrtig,  elcvaîtng  and  Chf>!r.iti 
Whîle  it  is  ibe  fartbcst  possible  fruni  polemîcsj  it  îs  mastcrljin  îts  critîdsniïi  and  panjci<; . 
«ell  fitted  to  be  n^efuli  froai  it»  candûT  and  truthfuiûes*.'* 

Rev.  A*  A.  Miner.  D.B.,  LLD.,  Ex- Président  of  Tufls  Collège»  writes  : 
*♦  Al]o«r  Hit,  îtïough  $Dmewh;it  tardily,  to  exprès*  my  vtty  htarty  Ihank*  for  the  côpy  of 
*  The  Consola lîoiis  of  Science»'  which  you  wctt  kîod  enough  to  moû  me.  The  title  at  onct 
ftttuck  me  as  original  and  va^tty  jtuggc^tive  ;  and  I  find  (Ke  mmk  iaWy  to  hfmi  ont  the  |>niniite 
of  Ibe  UUee  The  work  bas  ihe  great  merit  of  doing  juftttce  to  Ihc  unbeikf  of  Ihe  âge,  gnâ 
leadijiK  the  inqusrer  ÎîUo  frcsh  and  uncxplored  fields.  Even  old  ïruihs  in  sdcnoeare  oflen 
pr«iented  in  new  liglit;!  and  made  to  cunirîbtite  tn  ihe  hiçHi^it  phises  of  ipintuaJàty  a.nd  îmîî% 
Thtie  can  bc  no  dotibl  that  the  worfd  i&  made  in  wear  a  f:ir  bnghter  I  jiçt'i  in  the  Hi^ht  oi  yotir 
disctissîtîn»  than  It  hns  commonly  worn<    Oneis  surpri  ed  iii>t  only  at  the  vaHrd  ;  j 

profûtind  study  and  research  the  booSt  exhibits^hat  e^Mallv  al  tiie  &rigj(iaï  àndiU£ 
caiton  «)f  îhc  îica-ttircî   broicgbt  forth  m  tbe  solution  nf  the  problems  of  failh   *ind     »  ^<- 
While  it  cannoi  tail  to  be  a  wekume  rnitructor  ta  at!|  it  will  possess  cspeciîd  Y4ke  tn  tKr>^â 
who  are  scckiThg  hght  îqi  the  guidance  ul  otlierï.'^ 
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RAMBLESOVERLAM. 

THE  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

BY  ALMON  GUNNISON.  D.D. 

Thts  book  ts  from  the  pen  of  the  Christian  Leader'^s  well-known  and 
popular  coniributor,  **  AG^"  whose  letlers  bave  beenread  by  ihousands  witb 
delight  It  Kâs  been  prioted  în  excellent  style  by  the  Unîversity  Press,  of 
Cambridge,  and  îs  bound  in  cloth  with  an  attractive  dêsïgn  prepared  ex- 
prassly  for  Jt. 

The  vacation  letters  of  Dr.  Gunnison»  descriptive  of  hîs  aummer's  tHp 
across  the  contiaent^  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  reatîers 
who  wiîl  be  pïeased  to  know  that  the  forthcommg  book  îs  in  the  writcr's 
besl  vein,  The  book  is  not  a  republication  of  the  letters,  but  îs  tnade  up 
tnostly  of  new  matler  prepared  for  it.  The  chapters  on  the  Vellowstone 
Park,  Colutnbîa  River,  Yo  Sémite,  and  Mexico,  contain  vivîd  descriptions  of 
places  of  whîch  nothing  waiî  said  In  the  vacation  letters,  Thîs  wiU  be  the 
first  book  upon  the  market  descriptive  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Yellow- 
stone,  togeiher  with  Ihe  return  irip  by  the  Southern  Pacîlîc.  The  happy 
minglîng  of  advenlure  and  încîtient,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  whîch 
characteriies  the  pen  of  *^  a. G."  ts  preserved  în  **  Rambles  Overland.**  Thîs 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive»  interesting  and  popular  books 
of  the  season.     Every  one  who  sees  it  wiU  want  tO  read  ît 
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Article  XVIll. 

Divine  Révélation. 

^^  It  moves/'  Sometbing  is  going  on.  Evolution  is  at  work 
in  the  realm  of  religion.  Mental  culture  is  slowlj  but  stead- 
ily  induciug  a  bigbcr,  broader,  purer  faitb  in  tbe  minds  of  ail 
wbo  dare  to  foUow  its  leading.  Protestantism,  Puritanism, 
Motbodism,  Universalisai,  tbat  ^'  spectral  monster  of  New 
.  England,  Transcendentalism,"  and  tbe  "  New  Scbool  "  tbat 
bas  brancbed  out  from  almost  every  Cliristian  cburcb,  are  con- 
spicuous  examples  of  decp  tbinking  and  religious  progréss. 
And  tbe  end  is  not  yct  rcacbed.  Tbe  oldtime  witcbes  are  ail 
dead,  tbe  troublesome  démons  bave  ail  been  cast  out,  tbe 
Bepulcbral  gbosts  bave  ail  been  laid,  tbe  bideous  nigbt  of 
superstition  is  far  spent,  we  live  in  tbe  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
and  ougbt  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  brave  and  good  work 
in  tbe  domain  of  researcb  and  reason. 

Wben,  a  year  ago,  "  Citizen  Jo^quim  Pecei,  by  trade  or 
profession  Pope,  residing  and  conducting  business  in  tbe  Yati- 
can  palace.  Borne,"  received  a  légal  notice  to  pay  bis  tax  to 
.  tbe  Italian  governmcnt,  and  paid  it,  and  took  a  reccipt  from 
tbo  Collecter,  even  be,  tbe  Prince  of  Conservatism,  became 
aware  tbat  tbe  foundations  of  bis  tbrone  were  insecure,  and 
tbat  bis  grand  old  Cburcb,  fast  ancbored  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, was  being  cast  adrift  to  float,  perbaps,  to  destruction. 
And  wben,  more  recently,  a  learned  American  judge  ruled 
tbat  a  bill  for  prayin^  a  sinful  soûl  out  of  Purgatory,  could 
not  be  coUected  witbout  positive  pfoof  tbat  said  soûl  bad  been 
80  prayed  out,  educated  Catbolics  were  made  aware  tbat 
sooncr  or  later  credulity  mustsuccumb  to  common  sensé.  We 
bave  not  and  we  do  not  désire  a  new  Bible  ;  but  as  we  read 
tbe  sacred  Scriptures  in  tbo  languages  in  wbicb  tbey  were 
written,  and  by  tbo  clectric  ligbt  of  Science,  we  find  a  révéla- 
tion undiscovered  in  tbe  days  oi  Lutber  and  Calvin.  Tbere 
bas  been  an  évolution  in  tbeology.  Bigots  mny  deny  it,  minor 
propbcts,  inspired  by  bope  or  fcar,  may  predict  tbe  oblitération 
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of  ail  old  landmarks  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Church  ;  but 
the  tidal  wave  of  inquirj  will  roll  in,  and  whenever  an  error 
is  exposed,  a  mistake  corrected,  or  a  great  trutli  made  more 
manifest,  ail  oaudid  and  honest  soûls  will  rejoice. 

Stimulated  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  our  land  and  âge,  I 
bave  written  this  article  not  to  controvert  old  notions  nor  to 
introduce  new  ones,  but  to  point  ont  the  broad,  strong  plat- 
form  oii  which  ail  free  men  in  Christ  must  eventually  stand  ; 
and  its  matter-of-fact  ideas  are  penned  in  the  hope  that  their 
perusal  may  impart  strength  to  the  weak  and  faith  to  the 
doubting. 

I  devoutly  believe  that  a  Révélation  bas  come  from  God  to 
man  ;  but  I  distinctiy  perceive  that  no  such  révélation  is  prob- 
able, or  even  possible,  without  three  prerequisites  :  Ist,  a  Be- 
ing  wiser  than  man  ;  2d,  such  a  Being  able  and  willing  to 
communicate  with  man  ;  and  3d,  man  in  need  of  superhu- 
man  instruction.     Did  thèse  prerequisites  ever  exist  ? 

The  Atheist  donying  the  existence  of  a  Suprême  Being 
does  not  and  cannot  believe  in  a  Divine  Révélation.  But 
we  are  not  Atheists;  we  believe  in  God,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  perçoives  and  comprehends  ail 
persons,  things,  laws,  needs,  ways  and  means  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  man  needs  His  assistance,  and  that  He  eau 
and  desires  to  help  His  earthly  chiidren,  we  are  prepared  to 
conclude  that  a  Révélation  is  probable  and  almost  certain  to 
be  made.     And  ail  this  can  be  shown  by  solid  arguments. 

That  the  Infinité  One  can,  in  some  way,  commune 
with  man,  either  by  audible  voice,  or  spiritual  whisper,  or 
mental  illumination,  or  inspiration,  intuition,  impression, 
dreams  or  visions,  seems  to  be  a  fact  involved  in  His  omnip- 
otence. Assuredly,  He  who  mado  our  eyes  can  see  ;  who 
made  our  ears  can  hear  ;  who  made  our  organs  of  speech  can 
talk  ;  who  made  our  hands  can  manipula  te  the  en  tire  key- 
board  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  other  words,  He 
who  gave  us  the  ability  to  interchange  ideas  must  hâve  the 
ability  to  make  known  to  us  His  ideas.  If  He  cannot  do 
this  He  is  not  almighty  ;  and  if  not  almighty,  ^H^g^T^ 
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Sapreme  Being — is  not  God.  But  as  we  belîeve  He  is  Infi- 
Dite  in  power  and  wisdom,  we  must  also  believe  that  if  lie 
pleases  He  can,  at  any  time  and  to  any  person,  make  a  Révé- 
lation. 

The  possibility  being  admitted,  tlie  probability  next  claims 
considération.  It  is  natural  for  a  good  father  to  speak  to  his 
children  often,  kindly  and  helpfuUy  ;  and  no  good  father 
having  the  opportunity  ever  neglects  to  do  so.  God  is  good 
nnto  ail,  —  is  love,  is  our  Father.  It  is  kind  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  warn  those  in  danger,  and  to  comfort  the  af- 
flicted  ;  and  from  time  immémorial  man  has  been  ignorant, 
in  danger  and  afflicted  in  many  ways.  Love  ever  desires  to 
manifest  itself  to  the  object  beloved.  God  is  love,  and  there- 
fore  He  must  love  His  own  offspring  ;  and  hiving  them,  a 
manifestation  —  a  Révélation  of  himself  to  them,  seems  inév- 
itable and  certain,  if,  and  so  far  as,  such  a  Révélation  is- 
needed  by  man.  We  may  not  know  exactly  what  our  fore- 
fathers  in  ancient  times  needed  to  be  taught  frpm  above,  but 
we  can  easily  call  to  mind  many  things  they  did  not  need  to  ^ 
hâve  revealed  to  them. 

1.  They  did  not  need  to  be  taught  language.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  man  did  not  use  or  know 
any  words.  He  was  as  dumb  as  an  animal.  But  he  had 
reason,  and  an  ever  increasing  fund  of  objective  ideas  that  he 
desired  to  express  ;  and  their  expression  was  essential  to  his 
mental  growth  and  progress.  He  was  not  doomed  to  isola- 
tion. Instinctively  his  vivacious  eyes  expressed  his  feelings- 
and  wishcs,  and  by  looks  and  signs  he  began  to  commune 
with  his  fellows.  Soon  his  wonderful  organs  of  speech  broker 
the  silence  ;  his  spontaneous  ejaculations  of  joy,  fear,  pain^ 
were  readily  understood.  His  tongue  was  loosed,  modula- 
tion of  tones  set  in,  and  varions  animais  were  named,  just  as 
our  children  name  the  cow,  sheep,  dog  and  cat,  by  the  utter- 
ance  of  sounds  resembling  the  noises  made  by  the  animais 
themselves.  After  a  time,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  arbi- 
trary  sounds  were  employed  to  designate  plants,  actions  and 
inanimato  things.     Thus  a  language  was  formed  that  ulti-  [c 
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matelj  developed  a  copiousness  and  persplciiity  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  uceds  of  poets,  pliilosoplicrs  and  religions  teack- 
ers.  No  superliuman  aid  was  needed,  and,  of  course,  uone 
was  given.  Books  are  tlie  resuit  of  a  similar,  natural  devel- 
openient.  Man  first  made  picturcs  ;  then,  idea  hieroglyph- 
ics  ;  then,  plionetic  pictures.  Gradually  thèse  pictures  shriv- 
eled  into  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  and  writing  began. 
Eventually  types  displaced  the  copying  pen,  and  books  were 
rapidly  multipliod.  Thus  those  mighty,  onward  and  upward 
strides  of  the  human  race  —  speaking,  writing,  printing  — 
were  not  caused  by  a  Divine  Révélation.  Instead,  they  are 
the  natural  results  of  the  original  abilities  and  tendencies 
Tcsted  in  man. 

2.  Agriculture,  the  industry  absolutely  essential  to  human 
irelfare,  was  not  a  Révélation  but  a  discovery.  Primitive 
man  saw  that  corn  grew  from  a  seed  in  the  groùnd  ;  and  by 
observation  and  experiment,  he  ultimately  learned  that  by 
pulverizing  and  enriching  the  soil,  and  keeping  down  the 
weeds,  1;he  harvest  of  food  would  be  largely  increasod.  It  is 
a  long  way  from  the  rude  stick  with  which  Gain  tilled  the 
:8oil,  up  to  the  complex  machinery  in  use  ou  a  prairie  farm  ; 
but  unaided  man  has  made  the  journey  and  achieved  the  tri- 
umph. 

3.  The  use  of  fire  to  give  Hght,  to  ward  oflF  cold,  to  cook 
food,  to  hollow  the  boat,  to  fashion  the  paddlo,  the  club,  the 
pestle,  and  in  later  times  to  turn  the  ponderous  steam-en- 
gine,  needed  not  to  be  taught  by  Révélation.  The  Prometheus 
that  brought  fire  from  heaven  was  electricity.  From  the  tree 
ignited  by  lightning,  or  from  the  red  hot  lava  ejected  from  a 
volcano,  or  by  rubbing  together  two  dry  sticks  of  wood,  man 
easily  kindled  his  first  fire  ;  and  what  he  thus  could  do,  no 
doubt  he  did. 

4.  Art  and  science  came  not  by  Révélation,  but  by  obser- 
vation, study  and  expcrimcnt.  From  the  first,  man  has 
needed  raiment,  home,  toil,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ical  arts,  to  make  his  physical  frame  comfortable,  and  the 
sublime  revealments  of  science  to  develop  the  wind;  butlkô 
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was  left  by  hîs  Creator  todiscover.  leani  aiid  invent  as  best 
he  could.  And  nobly  lias  be  attended  to  tbese  duties.  No 
thinker,  in  our  day,  believes  tbat  Qod  revcaled  to  mon  the 
use  of  iron,  or  taugbt  bim  bow  to  make  a  compass,  a  téle- 
scope, a  table  of  logaritbms,  a  steam-eugine  or  an  electrical 
battery.  AU  we  know  about  tbe  starry  beavens,  tbe  so-called 
laws  of  nature,  and  tbe  éléments  of  matter,  was  made  known 
to  us  by  Bciontîsts  —  not  by  inspired  teacbers.  Tbe  vast  vol- 
ume of  nature  is  ever  wide  open,  and  unaided  man  bas  tbe 
abîlity  to  read  many  of  its  sublime  ebapters.  Tbe  Bible  does 
not  prétend  to  teacb  astronomy,  geology  or  cbemistry,  nor 
does  it  contain  a  single  valuable  Iiint  on  eitber  of  tbese 
sciences. 

5.  Tbe  îdea  of  law  and  duty,  of  rewards  and  punisb- 
ments,  came  not  by  Rcvelation.  Among  animais,  migbt  is 
rigbt,  and  impulse  and  instinct,  law  ;  but  man  is  more  tban 
an  animal.  He  is  endowed  witb  reason  and  a  rudimentary 
conscience  ;  and  by  tbese  be  casily  perceives  tbat  somc  dceds 
are  rigbt,  and  otbcrs  not  rigbt;  and  tbat  it  is  for  bis  good 
to  do  tbe  rigbt  and  not  do  tbe  wrong.  Even  tbe  Golden 
Rule  was  kuown  by  tbe  Gentiles  before  tbe  New  Testament 
was  written  ;  and  tbe  august  court  of  justice  bas  boen  in  ses- 
sion ever  sinco  man  began  to  sin.  A  perfcct  code  of  laws,  by 
wbicb  ail  tbe  ficry  passions  could  be  curbed,  and  ail  tbe  cou- 
flicting  claims  of  selfisb  man  could  be  equitably  adjusted,  was 
not  at  flrst  to  be  expccted  ;  but  as  defects  and  déficiences 
appeared  in  tbe  first  dim  outline  of  law,  culture  guided  by 
expérience  rcadily  supplied  tbe  nceded  additions  and  amend- 
ments.  Gain  was  not  ignorant  of  tbe  fact  tbat  *^  assauU.  and 
battery  "  was  a  crime  :  but  be  did  not  know  tbat  tbe  tbread 
of  life  could  be  so  easily  broken.  He  struck  tbe  fatal  blow  ; 
and  in  a  moment  bis  brotber's  blood  cried  ont  against  bim  ; 
a  guilty,  sickisb  feeling  came  over  bim,  and  be  realizod  tbat 
murder  is  an  atrocious  crime.  Prom  tbat  bour,  "Tbou 
sbalt  not  kill  "  was  recognizcd  as  a  law  for  ail.  In  a  simdar 
way,  ail  laws  oxisting  in  tiie  nature  of  tbings  bave  beeiî  or 
may  be  discovared.     Tbe  Decalogue  was  not  tbe  enactment 
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of  its  laws,  but  sîmply  a  record  of.  commanda  generally  well 
knowu,  writteu  down  as  a  Constitution  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Before  Moses  was  boni,  both  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
knew  it  was  wrong  to  kill,  steal,  commit  adultery,  swear 
falsely  ;  and  evcn  tlio  perfect  ethics  embodied  in  the  teach- 
ing  of  Jésus,  is  mainly  the  ripe  fruitage  and  autlioritative 
statement  of  maxims,  and  rules  of  conduct,  that  Iiad  long 
been  familiar  to  many  a  lieart. 

As  an  Apostle  said,  —  "  Those  who  hâve  not  the  (  written  ) 
law,  are  a  law  untothemselves  ;  "  and  often  the  Master  read 
and  explained  the  commandments  inscribed  on  the  '^  fleshly 
tablets  "  of  human  nature. 

6.  Even  religion  came  not  by  Divine  Révélation.  In  the 
early  dawn  of  reason  man  perceived  that  himself  and  ail 
things  were  wrought  upon  and  influenced  by  mysterious  and 
often  mighty  superhuman  forces  ;  that  something  or  some 
being  made  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  revolve,  the  winds  blow, 
the  clouds  fly,  the  thunder  roar,  the  lightning  flash,  the 
earth  quake,  and  a  thousand  other  changes  take  place  ;  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  feeling  if  not  fully  believing,  that 
the  cause  of  thèse  other wise  inexplicable  acts,  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  mighty  Actor  — in  other  words,  a  God.  Ho  also 
noticed  that  thèse  invisible  agencies,  beings  or  Oods,  were 
apparently  changeable  ;  sometimes  friendly  and  sometimes 
hostile  to  man.  Could  their  anger  be  averted  and  tiieir  fa- 
vor  secured  ?  Possibly  ;  an  experiment  was  worth  trying. 
It  was  known  that  présents,  praise  and  prayer  could  influ- 
ence men,  and  tl.ey  might  influence  the  Gods.  Immediately 
therefore,  worship  —  solemn  songs,  ascriptions  of  pi*aise, 
humble  pétitions  and  rich  offerings — was  introduced.  It 
was  further  noticed  that  the  performance  of  thèse  rites  was 
followed  by  prosperity,  and  thcir  neglect  by  adversity,  at  least 
occasionally  ;  and  the  experiment  was  deemed  a  success. 
Religion  is  thus  shown  not  to  hâve  been  a  Hebrew  exotic  ; 
but  a  vine  indigenous  in  every  land  and  âge.  In  Homer's 
time,  religion  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  institution  ;  and 
hence  the  great  Poet,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  repre- 
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sonts  the  Qreek  and  Trojan  warriors  not  oulj  as  firm  believ- 
ers  in  the  Oods,  but  also  devout  worshipers.  Neither  his- 
tory  nor  tradition  runneth  back  to  a  date  when  man  was  un- 
devout.  Before  Moses,  before  Abraham,  before  Noah,  there 
were  "  preachers  of  righteousness/'  and  men  who  "  called  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  In  Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  India  and 
China,  in  ancient  time,  sages  talked  wisely  of  the  Oods,  and 
priests  taught  religion  and  conducted  the  cérémonies  of  wor- 
ship.  Some  theory  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  held  by 
«very  nation,  and  a  hazy  idea  of  an  existence  after  death  in  a 
shadowy  sheol,  or  in  an  earthly  transmigration  of  soûls, 
haunted  every  mind.  In  no  cirilized  or  half-civilized  land 
was  atheism  OTer  gênerai  or  popular. 

AU  thèse  —  language,  art,  science,  religion — are  indige- 
nous  in  the  human  soûl  ;  and  though  plants  of  slow  growth, 
they  hâve  from  the  first  been  approximating  perfection.  If  a 
more  rapid  progress  had  been  désirable,  Ood  could  and 
would  hâve  inspirod  inventors,  experimenters,  dîscoverers  to 
hasten  the  évolutions,  but  a  graduai  rise,  ^'  first  the  blade, 
then  the  car,  afterwards  the  fuU  corn  in  the  car,"  seems  to 
bave  been  the  Divine  policy  ever  since  the  beginning.  Many 
dark  sinful  centuries  elapsed  before  Moses  was  born,  or  the 
the  Bible  written,  or  the  Son  of  Ood  sent  to  earth  ;  and  ail 
the  long  time,  the  race  gained  and  grew.  Perhaps  it  was 
best  that  by  slow  self  culture  a  man  should  to  some  extent  fit 
himself  for  the  coming  Eingdom  of  God.  There  must  be  a 
stock  of  some  size  before  a  scion  can  be  engrafted. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  thaï  man,  during  ail 
thèse  weary  âges  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  On 
the  contrary,  God  was  always  good  unto  ail,  and,  without 
discrediting  the  Scriptures,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjecture  if 
not  believe  that  thousands  of  prophets  taught  ;  that  Heaven's 
light  streamed  into  millions  of  minds  ;  that  Divine  whispers 
were  heard  by  many  a  Gentile  sage,  as  by  Balaam  ;  and  that 
thus  ail  men  were  aided  in  their  upward  progress.  The  en- 
tire  history  of  the  world  has  not  been  written,  and  we  are  ig- 
norant of  many  a  great  event  that  has  probably  occurred*  r 
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It  is  well  known  that  many  a  famous  man  iu  ancient  times 
—  Zoroaster,  Pytliagoras,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Socrates, — did 
claim  to  hold  communion  with  suporhuman  beings  ;  and 
tbeir  words  were  so  wise  that  multitudes  admitted  the  claim 
to  be  just  ;  and  we  bave  no  rigbt  nor  reason  to  affirm  tbat  ail 
tbese  sages  were  eitber  impostors  or  self  deceived.  We  do- 
not  know. 

Still  tbere  was  need  of  a  Divine  Révélation,  because  ibère 
.  were  great  facts  and  important  trutbs  wbicb  neîtber  tbe 
sages  nor  nature  made  known,  and  wbicb  unaided  men  could 
not  find  out  ;  but  tbese  facts  and  trutbs  bave  somebow  got 
into  tradition  und  print,  and  are  now  well  and  widely  known^ 
to  tbe  great  benefit  of  mankind.  It  seems  to  us  tbese  facta 
and  Irutbs  were  revealed.  Tbey  are  stated  in  tbe  Bible  ;  and 
hence  we  say,  "  tbe  Bible  contains  a  Divine  Révélation.'* 
Among  tbese  revealments  may  be  mentioned 

1.  Tbe  idea  of  an  etornal,  infinité,  intelligent,  almigbty 
Suprême  Being.  As  already  shown,  man  easily  and  early^ 
arrived  at  a  belief  in  supcrbuman  and  migbty  Gods  ;  but 
every  train  of  tbougbt  tbat  started  for  tbe  absolute  One,  lost 
beadway  and  stopped  long  before  reacbing  its  goal.  Tbe 
crost  of  Olympus  was  not  a  single  "  great  wbite  tbrone,"  but 
a  pantbeon.  Jupiter  was  tbe  King  of  Gods,  but  bebind  and 
above  bim  was  Saturn.  Ormuzd  was  migbty  but  be  was^ 
cbeckmatcd  by  Abriman.  Osiris  sbared  bis  sceptre  witb  Iris. 
Except  among  tbe  Hebrews,  no  tbeology  culminatod  in  an 
absolutely  infinité  Tiieos.  Tbe  finite  cannot  grasp  tbe  infi- 
nité. No  Tiieistic  argument  ever  made,  wbetber  a  priori 
or  a  posteriori,  bas  a  clincb  tbat  bolds  against  tbe  strong 
pull  '>f  tbe  Atbeist,  and  compels  belief.  Natural  tbeology  is^ 
an  attempt  to  provo  a  supposition.  Tbis  is  tbe  scientific 
metbod,  and  in  astronomy  it  works  admirably  ;  but  it  fails  to- 
couvert  ail  men  to  Darwinism.  David  said  truly,  ''  The 
heavens  déclare  tbe  glory  of  God  "  ;  and  St.  Paul  said  truly, 
"Tbe  invisible  tbingsof  Him,sinco  tbe  création  of  tbe  world, 
are  clearly  scen,  being  perceived  by  tbe  tbings  tbat  are  made,. 
even  bis  eternal  power  and  Divinity  ";  but  we  should4'emem- 
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ber  that  thèse  great  men  looked  at  nature  through  theistio 
eyes  ;  thej  believed  in  Ood  before  they  saw  Hitn  revealed  in 
création.  Wlicn  an  Atlieist  looks  up  at  burning  stars,  law- 
less  cornets,  and  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  broken  planct, 
or  around  at  the  strife,  carnage,  sin  and  misery  on  earth,  he 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  quote  either  the  Psalmist  or  the 
Apostle.  Theistic  syllogîsms  are  very  plausible  ;  they  indi- 
cate  the  possibility  and  probabîlity  of  a  Suprême  God  ;  they 
prove  —  settle  nothing.  In  spite  of  them,  some  profound 
thinker,  even  some  of  those  mental  giants,  the  scîentists,  are 
still  skeptical.  But  millions  of  people  do  finally  believe  in  a 
God  ;  and  thîs  belief  was  in  the  world  long  before  arguments 
to  prove  it  were  invented.  Centuries  before  the  révélation  to 
Moses  of  Jehovah,  the  Eternal,  the  "lam  that  1  am,"  in 
distant  Mesopotamia,  without  the  help  of  metaphysics,  "  Abra- 
ham believed  in  God."  It  was  a  Divine  Révélation  ;  and  the 
Bible  contains  this  Révélation.  It  opens  with  the  statemont 
that,  "In  the  beginning  God  creatcd  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ";  and  the  entire  Volume  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  this 
sublime  fact.  And  this  truth  having  comc  to  the  mind  of 
man,  and  satisficd  the  requirements  of  his  soûl,  and  found 
confirmation  strong  in  the  order  of  nature,  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be  lost  nor  forgotten.  We,  to-day,  are  basking  and 
growing  in  the  light  of  this  ancient  and  blessed  Révélation. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  Suprême  One  being  admitted,  we 
îmmediately  want  to  know  iJis  character.  If  He  is  good,we 
can  love  and  hope  ;  if  not  good,  there  is  reason  to  fear  and 
deapair.  But  neither  reason  nor  nature  can  givo  us  the  in- 
formation  needed.  Long  ago,  the  vast  amount  of  sin,  sufler- 
ing  and  death  in  the  world,  either  ordained  or  permitted  by 
the  Almighty,  led  men  either  to  doubt  His  goodness  or  to 
deny  His  infinity.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  no  God  is  with- 
out faults  ;  and  in  the  Peraian  religion,  evil  is  ascribed  to  a 
Prince  of  Darkness  whom  the  All-good  cannot  control.  And 
to-day,  a  doubt  of  the  absolute  goodness  of  God  shadows  a 
large  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  compels  millions  to 
feel  that  the  création  of  immortal  sinners  or  of  soûl 
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inevitably  become  sinners,  and  their  endiess  punishnient  for 
sîn,  closely  resembles  diabolical  cruelty  !  While  trying  "  to 
look  through  nature  up  to  naturels  God,"  ono  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  modem  times  is  re- 
ported  to  hâve  said,  "  Either  there  is  no  Qod,  or  God  is  not 
good."  If  there  is  evil  that  is  wholly  or  ouly  evil  in  its  bo- 
ginniug,  essence,  progress  and  results,  either  ordained  or 
fated  or  permitted  or  slipped  in  unexpectedly,  then  if  there 
is  a  God,  He  is  either  not  good  or  not  suprême.  Révélation 
6xtricates  us  from  this  dismal  dilemma,  b/  announcing  that 
God  is  infinité  in  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  ;  and  hence, 
as  a  whole,  though  we  perçoive  it  not,  "  ail  things  work  to- 
gether  for  good.*'  What  Joseph,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  said 
to  his  brothers  respecting  their  selling  him  into  slavery,  "  Ye 
meant  it  for  evil,  but  God  meant  it  for  good,"  is  —  must  be  — 
always  and  every where,  the  solution  of  the  otherwise  insolu- 
ble problem,  "  God  is  love  "  ;  and  this  is  a  Divine  Révélation. 
God  is  love  ;  ail  His  arrangements  were  in  love  ;  ail  work  to- 
gether  for  good  ;  and  ail  will  ultimate  in  love.  It  is  Love 
that  is  ''  above  ail,  through  ail,  in  ail."  The  Bible  contains 
this  révélation  ;  and  those  who  believe  it  are  reconciled  to 
Ood,  and  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  fear  and  death. 

3.  For  the  right  conduct  of  life,  and  the  right  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  society,  a  perfect  and  authoritative  code  of 
laws  to  which  to  appeal  and  by  which  to  décide,  in  ail  cases, 
is  absolutely  esseutial  ;  but  what  man  or  body  of  men  ever 
had  the  wisdom  to  frame,  and  the  power  to  exécute  such  a 
«ode  ?  In  many  respects,  great  and  good  men  hâve  been  able 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  possibly,  a  con- 
gress  of  ail  the  great  and  good  men  that  ever  lived,  might 
«onstruct  an  excellent  code  of  laws.  But  such  a  cougress 
bas  never  assembled,  and  never  can  assemble  ;  and  if  it 
could,  it  would  hâve  no  power  to  enact  a  single  statute. 
Without  "  a  power  behind  the  thron^,^'  even  a  king^s  edict 
has  no  force.  Â  perfect  and  authoritative  law  can  only  em- 
anate  from  a  perfect  law-maker  endowed  with  unlimited 
power.     Man  has  neither  the  perfection  nor  the  power  ;  but 
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Ood  bas  both,  and  He  bas  given  us  tbe  absolute  standard  of 
right.  A  portion  He  tbundered  from  Mt.  Siual  ;  a  portion 
He  inspired  Moses  and  tbe  propbets  to  write  ;  and  tbe  re- 
mainder  came  from  tbe  lips  of  Him  of  Nazaretb,  wbo  '^  spoke 
as  one  baving  autbority."  Tbe  kingdom  of  Ood  bas  corne, 
and  its  laws  are  revealed  in  tbe  Bible.  Tbej  are  perfect  ; 
and  tbeir  autboritj  is,  '^  Tbus  saitb  tbe  Lord."  Tbey  are 
adapted  to  ail  lands,  occasions  and  peoples.  He  wbo  disobejs 
tbem  déviâtes  from  rigbt.  He  wbo  conforma  to  tbem,  walks 
witb  God  and  is  bolj. 

4.  In  everj  bealtby  mind,  tbere  is  a  strong  désire  to  bave 
justice  doue  to  ail.  We  want  tbe  wicked  punisbed,  and  tbe 
▼irtuous  rewarded,  according  to  tbeir  deeds  ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erallj  admitted  tbat  tbe  knowledge  of  sucb  a  rétribution  is 
needed  to  stimulate  men  to  do  rigbt  and  to  deter  tbem  from 
doing  wrong.  But  neitber  our  own  expérience  and  observar 
tion,  nor  tbe  study  of  bistorj,  iraparts  tbis  knowlodge.  In- 
stead,  we  know  tbat  often  tbe  best  of  people  suffer  by  dis- 
ease,  accident  and  misfortune,  wbile  tbe  wicked  fiourisb  like 
a  green  baj  tree,  live  to  old  âge,  and  die  witbout  a  pang. 
Rognes  s^o  unwbipped  of  justice,  and  saints  are  martyred. 
Louis  XIV,  witb  ail  bis  sins,  reigned  seveuty-two  years  in  tbe 
full  enjoyment  of  ail  princely  luxuries  and  pleasures  ;  inno- 
cent Louis  XVI,  and  Im  amiable  wife,  were  bebeaded  in  tbe 
early  primo  of  life  ;  and  bistory  is  dark  witb  détails  of  simi- 
lar  apparent  injustice.  I  speak  of  ^^  apparent  injustice,"  be- 
cause  we  do  not  know  tbe  actual  amount  of  virtue  or  vice  to 
be  attributed  to  one  single  persou,  nor  tbe  actual  amount  of 
reward  or  punisbment  tbat  any  one  receives.  We  cannot 
look  into  men's  bearts,  and  we  bave  no  moral  scales.  Tbey 
may  be  bettor  or  worse,  bappier  or  more  misérable  tban  tbey 
seem.    Perbaps 

*'  More  troe  joy,  MarMlloB  exiled  feels, 
Thftn  Cœsar  with  a  senate  at  hU  beels." 

We  do  not  know  tbat  full  rétribution  is  made  to  any  one, 
bere  or  bereafter.  But  Ood  cornes  to  our  aid,  and,  tbrougb 
^^  boly  men  of  old,  tbat  spoke  as  tbey  were  moved  unon  by  , 
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the  Holj  Spirit,"  informs  us  tliat  full  and  exact  justice  is 
sure  for  every  humaii  being.  The  AU-wise  is  witness,  judge 
and  rewarder  ;  and  not  the  smallest  act  of  good  or  evil  will 
be  overlooked.  This  is  announced  in  the  Sacred  Scriptnres, 
in  80  manj  places,  that  qiiotations  are  unnecessary.  Tho 
when,  where  and  how,  of  rétribution,  are  matters  of  rainor 
conséquence,  the  certainty  is  ail-important  ;  and  tho  Bible 
contains  a  clear  and  plain  Divine  Révélation  of  this  certainty. 
6.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment«  nor  the 
doctrine  of  future  limited  punishmont,  can  be  proved  without 
Divine  Révélation.  Concerning  the  after  death  condition  of 
man,  nature  is  profoundly  silent.  Perfect  peaco  abides  in  the 
grave  ;  and  the  unaided  mind  of  man  cannot  pierce  the  veil 
that  conceals  the  hereafter.  We  do  not  know  that  anj  human 
being  deserves  an  after  death  punishment,  or  that  the  forgiv- 
ing  Father  indicts  such  punishment  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  a  finite  being  would  endure  the  strain  of  endless  woes. 
In  this  world,  tho  ultimate  of  pain  is  death  ;  in  tlie  next 
world,  the  ultimate  of  long-continued  pain,  if  any  soûl  is 
doomed  to  such  a  calamity,  may  be  annihilation.  In  raany 
passages  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  to  destroy  may  niean  to  annihilate.  If  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery  is  truc,  and  if  tliere  is  any  wuy  in  which  a 
sinner  may  escape  so  terril)lo  a  ''  wratli  to  come,"  he  ouglit  to 
know  it,  and  Divine  Révélation  ought  to  give,  in  the  cloarest 
and  most  explicit  statements,  the  needed  information,  f  et 
on  this  subject,  the  Old  Testament  is  entirely  silent,  and  the 
New  Testament  so  obscure  and  indemnité  that  learned  men 
are  not  agreed  about  its  meaning.  Reason,  humanity,  jus- 
tice, mercy  do  not  favor  the  doctrine  in  question.  Its  proof 
must  come,  if  it  comes  at  ail,  from  the  Bible  ;  and  on  the 
meaning  of  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  the  great  battle  betwoen 
Universaiists  and  their  opponents  is  to  be  fought  and  the 
final  victory  won.  We  may  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
there  are  in  the  Bible  dark  hints  of  an  awful  fate  for  the 
wicked  ;  but  that  admission  is  really  an  assertion  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  révélation  o^  the  doctrine  of  unending  woe. 
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6.  The  wish  may  bave  been  fatber  to  the  tbougbt  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ancient  prophecies  or  a  cotning  world's 
Redcemor,  was  a  Divine  Révélation.  Before  the  birth  of 
Ghriat,  there  was  nothing  in  nature  nor  in  the  condition  of 
mankind,  that  betokened  the  advent  of  a  Savior.  Each  gén- 
ération of  sinners  begat  another  génération  of  sinners,  and 
the  sons  wero  often  worse  than  the  fathers.  Sages  had  arisen 
and  talked  wisely  ;  great  progress  in  the  arts  had  been  made  ; 
many  salutary  laws  had  been  enacted  ;  still  hideous  sin  and 
wrong  remained,  and  everj  man  was  either  a  disgraceful 
tyrant  or  a  degraded  slave.  During  thousands  of  years,  prob- 
ably,  not  a  single  uninspired  person  on  earth  had  a  correct 
îdea  of  true  religion.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
gloom  and  wrctchedness,  there  somehow  came  into  the  mind 
of  many  a  Hebrew  Seer,  a  hope  —  an  assurance  —  that  a 
Messiah  would  in  due  time  be  born,  who  would  teach  a  pure 
religion  and  inaugurate  a  Kingdom  that  would  embrace  and 
bless  the  wholo  world.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  glow 
and  sparkle  witli  this  sublime  and  cheering  hope  and  prom- 
ise. It  was  not  a  mère  wish,  a  hope,  a  guess,  or  calculation  ; 
it  was  a  Divine  Révélation.  Ood  whispered  it  to  ''  holy  men 
of  old,"  and  they  uttered  it  with  an  unction  from  above. 

7.  One  thing  more  was  absolutely  essential  to  human  wel- 
fare,  viz  :  a  definite  and  satisfactory  idea  of  man's  origin 
and  destiny.  Birtli  and  death  are  common  ;  whence  came 
man,  aud  wliither  are  we  going  ?  The  future  must  be  the 
outgrowth  of  tlie  past.  If  man  happened  into  existence  he 
will  probably  happen  out  of  existence.  If  law  made  him, 
law  will  be  likely  to  unmake  him  ;  and  that  will  be  the  final- 
ity.  Heathen  mythology  tells  many  a  wonderful  taie  of  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  but  they  are  ail  incrodiblo  ;  yet 
if  true,  they  furuish  no  ground  for  hope  of  immortality.  Even 
the  bold  statement  that  '^  God  creatod  man  in  his  own  image,'' 
does  not  necessitate  a  hope  that  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of 
time.  Ood's  créations  are  not  necossarily  eternal.  Many  a 
man  lias  firmly  beliovcd  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  création  ; 
and  yet  not  even  dreamed  of  a  rcal  life  after  death 
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as  we  know,  Socrates,  B.  0.  400,  made  the  first  attempt  to 
prove,  bj  logic,  hurnan  immortality  ;  and  his  argument,  as 
recorded  bj  Plato,  in  his  Pliedo,  is  a  noble  effort  of  a  great 
mind  ;  yet  it  is  so  abstruse  and  metaphysîcal  that  the  average 
reader  fails  to  master  its  meanîng,  and  those  who  understand 
it  best,  still  désire  more  light.  Modem  arguments  in  favor 
of  immortality  may  be  clearer,  but  no  more  conclusive. 
Wordsworth's  Ode,  "  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  tho 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood,*'  is  said  to  be  as  good  as 
anything  ever  written  : 

*•  Trailing  cinnds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  onr  home.'* 

This  is  truly  an  inspiring  sentiment  ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber  that  the  poet's  muse  was  illumined  by  the  Oospel,  and 
that  its  best  thought  was  only  an  ^'  intimation."  The  simple 
truth  is,  man's  eternal  life  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  sci- 
ence or  proved  by  logic.  Paith  in  it  came  not  from  human 
wisdom,  but  by  Divine  Révélation.  In  teaching  that  God  is 
our  Father.  and  we  his  offspring,  Christ  taught  an  undying 
life  for  man.  Tlio  child  partakes  the  nature  of  the  parent  ; 
and  hence  we,  spirit  children,  will  live  as  long  as  our  spirit 
Father.  Tliis  is  th;^  logic  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  a 
child  can  see  its  point  and  feel  its  force.  By  dying,  coming 
to  life  again,  and  repeatedly  showing  himself  to  his  intimate 
friends,  who  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  man,  Christ  dem- 
onstrated an  after  death  life  for  ail.  Tlius  came  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  Christian  Church,  directly  from  Christ.  He 
brought  to  light,  immortality  ;  men  saw  it  and  believed.  It 
was  a  Divine  Révélation  ;  and  once  made,  no  répétition  was 
needed,  because  the  glorious  faith  it  engondered  can  never 
die  out.  It  is  too  good  to  be  forgotten  by  a  dying  world,  and 
too  reasonable  to  be  cast  away  by  candid  thinkers.  It  bas 
taken  away  the  sting  of  death  from  many  millions  of  the 
dying,  and  given  strong  consolation  to  many  millions  of  the 
bereaved  ;  and  it  solves  the  otherwise  dark  problem  of  our 
brief  earthly  sojourn. 

I  might  add  in  this  connection,  that  in  our  estimation  the^ 
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reyealment  of  immortal  life  for  ail  Qod's  ofispring,  implies 
their  personality,  Iioliness  aud  happiuess.  There  are  iadeed 
emphatic  statements  to  tliis  effect  in  the  writings  of  the  Âpos- 
tles,  but  110  révélation  was  noeded.  From  tlie  data  —  Uod  is 
love,  He  is  our  Father,  we  are  immortal —  only  one  inference 
can  be  logicallj  deduced  ;  we  shall  be  blessed  forever. 

Thèse  six  vastly  important  facts  —  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
prême Being,  the  perfectness  of  his  nature  aud  attributes, 
the  certainty  of  just  rewards  and  punishments,  a  perfect  and 
authoritative  code  of  laws,  the  promise  of  a  Messiah,  and  his 
revealment  of  human  immortality  —  hâve  been  divinely  re- 
vealed  to  men  ;  and  because  revealed,  thej  are  now  known 
and  believed.  This  révélation  is  contained  in  the  Bible  in 
thousands  of  explicit  statements.  Indeed  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible  seem  to  hâve  been  written  mainlj  to  teach,  ex- 
plain  and  enforoe  thèse  primai  facts.  If  there  are  portions 
of  the  Bible  alien  to  thèse  great  facts,  they  are  not  révéla- 
tion. They  may  be  true,  may  be  of  importance  as  history 
or  philosophy  or  as  moral  maxims,  but  they  are  not  révéla- 
tion. One  example  in  point,  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  It 
is  written,  Gen.  xxii.  28,  '^Tliese  eight  (sons)  Milcah  did 
bear  to  Nahor."  Tliis  is  undoubtedly  true.  Milcah  was 
probably  a  good  wife  and  mother  ;  and  one  of  her  sons,  Be- 
thuel,  became  the  father  of  Bebekah,  Isaac's  wife.  To  the 
Jew,  proud  of  his  ancestry,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  ;  to  us,  it 
is  simply  an  item  of  history,  and  in  no  sensé  a  révélation.  It 
may  hâve  been  written  by  inspiration,  and  for  some  good 
reason,  its  writing  may  hâve  been  needful  and  bénéficiai  ; 
but  the  fact,  at  the  time,  was  well  known,  and  tradition  may 
or  might  hâve  kept  it  in  memory  until  the  âge  of  Moses. 

A  comment  somewhat  similar  may  be  made  on  very  many 
passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  they  clearly  indicate  that  a  care- 
ful  discrimination  is  needful  ;  and  to  this  at  last  we  must  ail 
come.  We  bave  rejected  the  theory  of  plenary,  verbal  in- 
spiration ;  we  are  aware  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts  cou  tain  many  thousand  various  readings  :  w^  are  not  [^ 
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satisfied  with  our  Englisli  version  ;  still  a  Divine  ligbt  radi- 
âtes from  almost  evory  page.  Wlien  slighted,  it  is  generally 
by  those  who  are  least  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Read 
with  care  aiid  candor,  the  student  of  the  Bible  finds,  in  its 
sacred  pages,  véritable  and  interesting  history,  biography, 
poetry  and  incident  ;  but  better  than  ail  else,  a  genuine  glo- 
rious,  satisfactory,  Divine  Révélation. 

L  (7.  Knowlton. 


ARTICLE     XIX. 


Ea9  Cfhristian  Theohgy  a  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Résurrec- 
tion of  the  Deadf 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  ascertaîn  whether  or  not 
there  exista  amoug  the  Systems  of  Christian  theology  a  doc- 
trine o(  the  Résurrection  of  the  Dead  which  can  fairly  sus- 
tain  a  daim  to  biblical  authority  in  its  support.  That  such 
a  claim  is  put  forth  is  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
such  a  study  in  biblical  theology  as  is  hère  proposed  that  it 
can,  in  each  case,  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  test,  and  that 
its  grounds  and  prooftexts  can  be  examined.  An  inquiry  ot 
this  kind  scarccly  needs  justification  ;  for,  what  does  the  Bible 
teach  respecting  the  fortune  of  the  dead,  is  a  question  nei- 
ther  uninteresting  nor  unimportant,  whatever  view  one  may 
entertain  of  the  Book  ;  and  apart  from  the  question  itself 
and  the  answer  which  it  may  receive,  the  investigation  can- 
not  but  yield  important  rcsults  regarding  théories  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  gênerai  dogmatic  value  of  its  teachings. 

The  Résurrection  in  Christian  theology  présents  a  succes- 
sion of  évolutions  ont  of  lower  into  higher  forms.  Beginning 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  raising  of  the  self-same  niaterial 
organism  which  is  deposited  in  the  grave,^  it  has  advanced 

iJhe  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  Tertnllian,  Irenseus,  etc.,  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostio  spiritual ization  of  death  and  the  résurrection  as  meie  conditions  of  the  soûl, 
▼ehemently  asserted  the  identity  of  the  original  and  résurrection  bodiee.      Remtaget 
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through  the  stages  of  a  resurrection-body  bearing  a  gênerai 
resemblance  to  the  original,  having  a  sort  of  identity  with- 
out  identical  siibstance,^  and  of  a  spiritual  body  developed 
out  of  the  material  organisra  by  virtue  of  an  indwelling  power 
of  transformation,^  to  the  extrême  view  of  modem  liberalism, 
which  leaves  the  body  out  of  account  and  transforms  the  rés- 
urrection into  the  so-called  rising  up  of  tlie  soûl  at  death 
into  the  immortal  life>  In  ail  thèse  Systems  except  the  last 
the  résurrection  is  held  as  an  event  yet  in  the  future  which 
is  iramediately  to  précède  "the  end  of  tlie  world,"  or  the 
consummation  of  niundane  aflfairs,  the  gênerai  judgment  and 
the  eternal  awards  of  Imnian  destiny. 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  présents  an  anal- 
ogous  évolution,  as  it  was  modificd  by  the  thought  of  suc- 
cessive âges.  From  the  early  Hebrew  belief  in  the  shadowy 
existence  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  or  mânes,  of  the  dead  in 
sheol  arose  the  later  popular  doctrine  of  a  bodily  résurrection 
•to  a  new  life,  which  was  still  to  be  subject  to  physical  condi- 
tions and  passions,  according  to  one  sect,  though  this  doctrine 

igttur  caro^  et  quidem  omnis,  et  quidem  ipsa^  cU  quidem  intégra^  says  tbe  former.  And 
again,  **  Nothing  of  ail  which  the  Father  bas  given  is  loet,  neither  hair,  nor  eyes,  nor 
teetb.  How  coold  tbere  be  *  wailing  and  gnasbing  of  teeth  ?  '  *'  Irenœns  nppeals  to- 
the  résurrections  eflected  by  Christ,  snob  as  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  and  Lazarus  in 
support  of  tbe  same  riew.    This  doctrine  survives  in  Thomas  Aquinas. 

^  Origen's  view,  wbo,  to  raeet  tbe  scoff  of  Ceisns,  starts  from  tbe  pbysiological  fact 
of  the  perpetually  changing  and  yet  identical  body.  The  son!  at  the  rcsarreotion- 
assumes  the  same,  but  a  better  body.  Tbe  roatter  is  no  longer  tbe  same  as  originally 
composed  it.  Tbe  eldoç  is  tbe  same.  He  appeals  to  tbe  transfiguration  of  Jésus, 
Moses  and  Elias,  in  proof  of  bis  doctrine  of  a  apirUttal  résurrection  body. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  tbeobgians,  wbo,  at  the  end  of  tbe  18th  century  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  tbe  l9tb,  mediated  between  the  tendencies  of  supematuralism  and  rationalism. 

*  Tbe  tendency  of  philosopby,  and  consequentlr  of  tbeology,  to  aubjectivity  could 
Dot  but  resuit  in  ezalting  tbe  spiritual  at  the  expense  of  the  material  part  of  man. 
Tbe  collision  witb  the  crude  popular  doctrine  of  tbe  bodily  résurrection,  was  inévita- 
ble, and  comes  to  view  in  most  ezplicit  form  in  Kant,  wbo  tbinks  that  under  the  pre- 
sumptlon  of  spiritualism,  tbe  reason  can  neither  find  an  interest  in  dragging  into 
etémity  a  body  which,  however  refined  it  may  be,  yet  it  tbe  personality  rests  on  it» 
identity,  mnst  ever  consist  of  tbe  same  material  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  itt 
organization,  nor  oan  make  intelligible  to  itself  what  this  calcareous  eartb,  of  which 
the  body  consists,  can  bave  to  do  in  Heaven,  where  presumably  other  forms  of  matter 
oonstitute  tbe  conditions  of  existence  aod  tbe  support  of  living  beings  (ReUgiotu  itmerh 
d.  Grenz.  d.  Vem.f  p.  182).  The  establishment  of  this  view  among  libéral  tbinkera 
and  as  atenet  of  the  libéral  ohurches,is  one  of  the  résulta  of  the  rationalistio  movement 
inangurated  by  tbe  pre-Kantîan  and  Kantian  theologlaoa.  Diqitized  by  GoOqIc 
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was  vehemently  dîsputod  in  îts  whole  extent  by  aiiother. 
Christ,  without  dciiying  the  doctrine  which  he  found  existing 
and  held  hj  tbe  Pharisees,  appears  to  hâve  modified  it  some- 
what,  depriving  it  of  some  or  its  cruder  and  more  material- 
istic  features,  whilo  without  doiibt  in  the  hands  of  Paul  it 
was  completely  transformed,  so  that  in  the  résurrection, 
according  to  his  view,  the  soûl  is  ^'clothed  upon"  with  a 
"  heavenly,"  "  spiritual,"  and  "  incorruptible  "  body. 

The  origin  and  development  of  this  doctrine  atnong  the 
Hebrews  are  involved  in  no  little  obscurity.  Especially  is 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance  doubtful  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  date  of  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  Writings.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  no 
well-defîned  belief  in  the  résurrection  of  the  dead  appears  in 
any  of  the  Jewish  writings  prier  to  the  exile.  It  is  well 
Inown  and  generally  conceded  by  scholars  that  the  hopes  and 
•expectations  of  the  early  Israélites  were  confined  to  this  lîfe. 
Of  future  rowards  and  penalties  their  early  literature  shows 
jko  trace.  The  shadowy  existence  of  the  mânes  of  the  dead 
in  sheol  was  regarded  as  only  a  mock-life,  a  dreary,  hopeless 
state  of  being  in  a  '^  laud  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
•death,"  whence  there  was  no  return.^  It  was  but  natural, 
liowever,  that  the  notion  of  spirits  in  the  underworld  as  liy- 
ing  even  though  in  the  vaguo  and  gloomy  state  of  tlie  maneê, 
should  at  length  develop  into  a  belief  in  their  possible  return 
to  be  united  with  their  bodies.  The  traditions  of  résurrec- 
tions performed  by  Elisha  and  Elijah  preserved  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Eings  are  évidences  of  such  a  belief  at 

<  **  Before  I  «o  whence  1  shall  not  retarn,  eren  to  the  landof  darkoess  and  the  shadow 
of  death*' (Job.  X.  SI).  Some  traces  of  a  popalar  ideaofa  possible  **  return  **  of 
spirits  from  the  nnder-world,  appear  in  the  phenomena  of  neoromancy.  The  Canaan- 
itish  and  E^^rptian  practice  of  evoliing,  or  pretending  to  evolce,  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
seems  to  hâve  been  oarried  on  extenslrely  among  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  the 
striotest  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaio  law.  See  Deut.  xviil.  0-12;  Leviticus  xx.  27. 
Thns  In  the  popalar  superstition  the  departed  were  not  wholly  eut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  the  living.  At  the  timeof  the  Exile,  and  perhaps  earlier,  the  belief  seems 
to  hâve  existed  that  thèse  mana  take  an  Interest  in  the  fortune  of  the  living.  The 
Egyptian  prince  is  hailed  as  he  descends  by  the  ^  mighty  ont  of  the  mldst  of  Hades  " 
(Ezeli.  xxxiii.  21);  and  the  spirits  indite  a  satiiioal  sr/ng  as  a  greeting  to  a  king  of 
Israël  coming  to  join  them  (Isaiah  xiy.  9).  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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abolit  the  time  of  the  Exile.  Ezokiers  vision  of  the  valIey 
of  dry  bones,  while  in  itself  no  évidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
well-defined  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  at  the  time  of  the 
Exile,  indicates  that  such  a  doctrine  was  aireadj  beginning 
to  shape  itself  in  the  popular  thought  ;  for  we  can  hardly  as- 
sume that  the  prophet  would  employ,  for  the  expression  of 
bis  hope  in  the  restoration  of  Israël,  imagerj  unintelligible 
to  his  contemporaries.  That  the  idea  of  sheol  and  its  sad 
and  ghostly  mânes  contained  the  germ  of  the  later  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  the  bodily  résurrection,  and  was  the  point  of  de- 
parture  of  its  évolution,  is  a  hypothesis  which  appears  to  be 
established  by  the  successive  historical  phases  of  the  dogma, 
as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  other  points  of  attachment  and 
influences  adéquate  to  tlie  resuit. 

In  studying  the  passages  commonly  adduced  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  the  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  of  the  dead 
among  the  Hebrews  antodates  the  Exile,  a  careful  discrimi- 
nation is  necessary  between  a  doctrine  as  such  and  ideas 
which  are  in  process  of  crystalization  into  dogma,  and  which, 
far  from  being  fixed  as  a  completed  and  defiiied  belief,  are 
but  foregleams  tliereof.  For  example,  in  Isafah  xxvi.  19,  the 
prophet  puts  into  the  month  of  the  people  a  song  expressive 
of  tlieir  hope  of  Israers  recovery  from  its  misfortunes  ;  and 
the  intensity  of  tlie  poètes  désire  impels  him  to  call  upon  the 
dead  to  corne  forth  and  the  dwellers  in  the  dust  to  awake 
and  sing.®  Again,  there  is  doubtless  no  allusion  to  the  rés- 
urrection in  Psalm  xvi.  9, 10.  The  connection  plainly  shows 
that  tlie  author  had  in  mind  oi^ly  temporal  périls  and  a  tem- 
poral deliverance,  and  in  his  confidence  in  the  divine  protec- 
tion he  exclaims,  ^'  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soûl  to  sheol 
(give  me  over  to  death  in  this  péril)  nor  suffer  thy  pious  ones^ 
to  see  the  pit."® 

•  The  translation  in  the  Common  Version  is  misleading:  *'  Thy  dead  men  shall  live, 
iogetker  wUk  my  body  shall  they  rise.*'  It  shonld  read  :  **  May  thy  CJehovah's)  dead 
livel  May  my  dead  bodies(i.e.,  the  dead  bodies  of  my  people,)  arise!''  The  people 
are  speaking.  in^^i  *>  collective  singular,  according  to  Gesenias ( Commentar  ûber  dm 
JtMÙoê^  p.  806),  *  '-•  **my  dead  body,"  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the  people. 

7  The  more  anolent  reading,  n^^^n  "  ^^^  piouH  ones/'  is  to  be  preferredin  the  ab> 
sence  of  good  reasons  for  the  '  '•  .  -  y,^^^  singular.  Digitized  by  VjOOÇIC 

•  *'The  pit,'*  or  grave,  Is  the  proper  rendering,  tnstead  of  the  Septaaglnt  HiaxpdoQO^ 
"  corruption."     An  allegoriztng  exegesis  can,  of  course,  as  it  has  doue,  fiiid  wlmtever 
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The  passage  of  Job  xîx.  25,  26,  is  often  quoted  in  proof 
that  the  authors  of  tbis  book  believed  in  a  future  résurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  ;  and  the  version  of  King  James'  translators 
gives  some  support  to  the  theory.  A  critical  exatuination  of 
the  text,  however,  will  show  that  the  writer  only  thought  of 
expressing  Job's  confidence  in  a  vindication  at  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  own  life-time.  *'  Even  though  I  be  reduced  to  the 
semblance  of  a  man  and  wasted  by  disease  and  suffering,"  he 
is  made  to  say,  "  yet  shall  I  at  length  on  the  earth  behold  in 
God  niy  vindicator."^  The  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
penalties  is  whoUy  foreiga  to  the  book. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  after  the  Exile  a  belief  in 
the  résurrection  of  tlie  dead  was  gradually  established  among 
tlie  Jews,  80  far  at  least  as  to  become  prévalent  in  the  popu- 
lar  or  Pharisaic  party.  What  relation  the  expériences  of  the 
Exile  held  to  the  development  of  this  doctrine  it  is  difficult 
to  détermine.  That  the  Jews  adopted  it  from  the  Persians  is 
hardly  probable,  in  view  of  the  intense  antipathy  cherished  by 
that  people  towards  the  religion  of  their  heathen  enomies. 
More  reasonable  appears  the  conjecture  of  Nicolas  (Z>e«  Doc- 
trine» Religieuse»  des  Juifs^  etc,')^  that  haviug  met  with  this 
doctrine  in  the  Exile,  they  were  led  to  a  re-examination  of 
their  own  sacred  writings  and  the  traditions  of  their  people, 
to  see  what  intimations  and  foregleams  of  it  they  might  find  ; 
and  that  the  resuit  of  this  inquiry  was  the  graduai  develop- 
ment of  the  belief  as  a  Jewish  tenet.  However  this  may  be, 
the  literature  of  the  two  centuries  next  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era  bears  unquestionable  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
the  doctrine  among  the  Palestinian  Jews.  It  is  a  signiûcaut 
fact  that  it  was  maintained  by  the  patriotic  party  which  had 
sprung  up  to  défend  the  popular  faith  and  institutions  against 
foreign  oppression.     The  Pharisees  were  the  champions  of 

8  The  translation  of  Dr.  Noyés  gives  the  resuit  of  the  oritical  inquiry  which  it  Is  net 
necessary  hère  to  enter  upon  : 

"  Yet  1  know  that  nny  Vindicator  liveth, 
And  will  bereaf ter  stand  upon  the  earth; 
And  though  with  mv  skin  this  body  be  wasted  away, 
Yet  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
Le.,  "  though  my  flesh  be  wasted  away."  /^-^  j 
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the  résurrection  And  this  party  represented  tlie  indestruct- 
ible faith  of  the  peopic  in  the  future  triumph  of  the  national 
<Miu8e,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood  which  was  to  corne  and  in  the 
Messiah.  How  natural  f  hat  thej  who  fought  and  bled  for  the 
national  honor  and  integritj  should  corne  to  believe  that 
those  who  died  fov  this  cause  would  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
ooming  hour  of  its  victorj,  but  would  be  raised  up  to  meet 
the  Messiah  descending  in  his  glory  !  The  Messiah  was  to 
re-establish  the  Jewish  kingdom  and  race.  The  intense  be« 
lief  in  this  consummation  would  nàturally  hâve  as  a  postu- 
late  the  doctrine  that  the  true  Jews,  at  least  of  former  days 
would  be  called  to  the  joy  and  the  honor  of  this  reign.  The 
raising  up  of  the  spirits  of  theso  from  the  gloomy  realm  of 
sheol,  and  their  réunion  with  their  bodies  was  a  çtep  neces- 
aary  to  tiiis  consummation. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  then,  to  find  that  the  Jewish  doc* 
trine  of  the  résurrection  of  the  dead  was  inséparable  from 
the  Messianic  expectations  of  this  people,  if  not  a  conséquence 
of  thèse  ;  and  that  the  future  life  as  held  by  them  was  con- 
•ceived  only  as  an  existence  in  the  soon  expocted  earthly  reign 
of  the  Anointed,  ihe  Son  of  David.  In  this  fii*st  form,  how- 
-ever,  the  doctrine  limita  the  résurrection  to  Jews,  who  were 
to  be  the  sole  participants  in  the  Messianic  reign.^^  The  idea 
of  a  gênerai  résurrection  at  tlio  end  of  this  reign  is  a  late 
addition,  ihe  origiii  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace. 

The  authors  ol  the  Old  Testament  apocryphal  wrîtings  ap- 
pear,  in  gênerai,  to  entertain  somewhat  vague  and  conâicting 
notions  as  to  the  fortune  of  Ihe  soûl  after  death.  With  one, 
death  is  a  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God.  Ânother  spcaks 
of  utter  destruction  in  death.  Passages  abound  which  set 
forth  the  immortality  of  righteousness.     The  virtuous  are 

1<>  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of  the  text,  Dan.  xii.  2:  **  Many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dast  of  tbe  earth  shall  awalce/'  etc.  Thi»  passage,  wntten  probably  in  the  2d 
«entury  before  Christ,  containsthe  first,  and  probably  the  only,  definite  announcement 
of  A  dootrine  proper  of  the  resarrection  of  the  dead  in  the  oanonical  boolis  of  the  Old 
Testament  This  boolc  of  Daniel  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  onr  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  Jews  in  the  2d  centary  preoeding  the  Christian  Era.  Apoca- 
lyptic,  patriotio  and  Messianic,  it  was  probably  written  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their 
desperate  conflict  for  national  existence,  and  to  urge  them  to  fidelity  and  steadfastnes& 
In  the  cause  of  Jehorah.  Diqitized  bv  lC 
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sometimeB  represented  as  imperishable,  while  the  wicked  will 
be  without  hope  at  the  great  day  of  judgment.  Oiily  iu  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees  do  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  rés- 
urrection of  the  dead  explicitly  declared.^^ 

From  the  facts  it  is  évident  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  the 
doctrine  of  the  résurrection  of  the  dead  was  held  among  the 
Jews  by  the  Pharisaic  party,  and  consisted  essentially  in  a 
belief  that  the  soûls  of  the  dead,  which  were  supposed  to 
dwell  as  bodiless  shades,  or  maneSy  in  sheol,  would  corne 
forth  at  the  *'  end  of  the  days,"  î.  e.  at  the  advent  of  Messiah^ 
and  be  united  with  their  bodies  which, accordingto  Josephus^ 
they  supposed  would  be  composed  of  a  refined  and  purified 
substance.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  bodies  were 
thought  to.contain  a  certain  créative  principle  which  was  ca- 
pable of  producîng  this  higher  corporeality.  Ail  the  évidence, 
however,  goesto  show  that  at  this  stage  of  its  development, 
at  least,  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  included  by 
no  means  a  belief  in  a  gênerai  rising  up  of  the  dead.  The 
résurrection  was  held  to  be  a  reward  of  piety,^^  and  was  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  expected  establishment  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  résur- 
rection enters  (though'  gradually  and  still  in  a  process  of 
évolution)  npon  other  and  higher  stages  of  development.  It 
did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  estab- 
lish  explicit  dogmas  in  relation  to  questions  of  this  kind  ;  and 
we  do  not,  accordingly,  find  him  opposing  or  correcting  the 

11  In  2  Mao.  Yiii.  9,  a  faithfsl  Jew  subjeoted  to  torture,  exolaims  with  his  last  brMth  t 
**  Take  away  oar  présent  life,  but  the  King  of  the  earth  will  awaken  us,  who  die  tor  hU 
laws,  to  the  trwe  etemal  life."  And  anotlier:  **  From  Heaven  hâve  I  receiyed  thèse 
limbs;  1  ^ive  them  for  the  sake  of  His  laws,  and  from  Him  I  hOpe  to  receire  them  again"^ 
(v.  11),  See  aiso  verses  14  and  23.  According  to  chap.  xit-  43,  the  belief  in  a  résur- 
rection appears  to  le  the  only  reason  for  ordering  (or  purcha^ing)  sacrifices  for  the  sin» 
of  the  dead  Of  one  who  liad  collected  a  large  snra  of  money  and  sent  it  to  Jérusalem 
tor  this  purpose,  the  author  says:  *'  In  this  he  acted  well,  being  raindfui  of  the  résur- 
rection; for  had  he  not  expocted  thatthe  fiillen  (in  battle)  would  be  raised  up,  it  would 
hâve  been  superfluous  and  foolish  to  pray  for  the  dead. 

•2  Josephus  States  that  the  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  was  eroployed  by  the  Pharî- 
sees  to  work  upon  the  hopes  and  fear^  of  tho  multitude  for  their  restraint  and  intimida- 
tion or  encouragement.  He  aIso  says  that  it  wus  taught  that  the  liberty  whicn  was 
accorded  to  the  pious  Jews  of  returuing  from  the  gloomy  i-ealm  oîtheol  to  inhabit  thete 
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popular  Jewish  notion  of  a  résurrection  of  the  rigliteous  at 
the  advent  of  tho  Messiah.  Onlj  when  drawn  into  a  con- 
troversy  does  he  allude  to  the  subject  in  a  direct  and  definite 
way,  according  to  the  synoptical  record,  and  then  only  to 
show  by  a  strange  sort  of  exegesis  that  the  patriarclis  are  to 
be  regarded  as  still  living,  since  Jehovah  had  declared  him- 
self  to  Moses  as  their  God,^^  and  to  oppose  the  popular.  doc- 
trine of  a  rising-up  of  soûls  into  bodies  of  a  like  corporeality 
with  the  old.  If,  however,  he  announces  no  dogmatic  form- 
ula, he  présents  a  very  spiritual  view  of  the  future  life,  and 
the  déclaration  that  6od  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
lîving  may  be  regarded  as  hîs  greatest  word  on  thîs  thème. 
Neither  in  this  passage,  nor  probably  in  any  other  place  in 
the  synoptical  record,^*  is  the  doctrine  of  the  résurrection 
carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  we  hâve  found  it  in  the 
popular  Jewish  belief  just  before  the  time  of  Christ,  with  the 
single  exception  as  to  the  corporeality  of  the  resurrected..  Its 
connection  in  the  popular  raind  with  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  not  disturbod,  neither  is  it  made  gênerai  and  inclu- 
sive of  others  than  tlie  righteous.  The  report  of  the  discus- 
sion with  tlie  Sadducees  as  given  by  Luke  makes  Christ  ^ay 

bodies,  wat  denied  to  the  godless.  The  passaf^e  tlready  qaoted  from  Daniel,  in  whioli 
a  re«arrection  of  some  of  the  **  many  **  to  shaine  and  everlaating  contempt  "  is  a  8oli« 
tary  instance  of  a  t>elief  in  conflict  with  thls  idoa.  It  perhapi  mitedates  by  some  cen- 
tnnes  the  later  doctrine  of  a  resnireoion  of  the  uiijast,  or  the  '*  second  résurrection.' 
None  of  the  passages  in  the  apocryphal  writings  hint  at  a  re.<«urrection  of  any  but 
those  who,  steadfast  in  the  faith,  had  died  in  it5  defenoe.  The  taunt  huried  by  a  dying 
Jewatthe  tyrant  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  that  he  wonld  not  hâve  a  résurrection  **to 
life,*'  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  second  résurrection. 

^Some  bave  regarded  this  citation  of  the  pacage  from  Exodnt  by  Christ,  as  show- 
ing  that  he  did  Lot  hesitate  to  employ  the  rabbinioal  exegesis  of  his  time,  which,  by 
orer  refinement  and  allegorizing,  was  wont  to  flnd  in  the  Scriptnres  much  which  was  not 
contained  in  them.  "  I  ?.m  the  God  of  Abraham,"  etc.,  meaus  (i.e.,  was  intended  by 
the  writer  to  mean),  •*  I  am  the  same  God  who  protected  the  patriarchs,"  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  they  were  living  in  spirit  at  tlie  time  of  Moses  or  not 
The  citation,  however,  was  effective  as  an  argumerUum  cul  kominem^  and  was  employed 
to  introdnce  the  aunouncement  of  the  great  truth,  **  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  d«ad, 
but  of  the  living/' 

^^  Matthew  xxiv.  81,  xxv.  22,  do  not  mention,  nor  do  they  nece^snrily  imply,  a  rés- 
urrection. The  **  eleot"  to  be  gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  are  prcbably 
the  living.  If,  however,  a  résurrection  be  thoujçht  to  be  impliod  in  tliese  parables,  then 
before  the  judgmentof  tho  Messiah  (Matt.  xxv.)  the  second  résurrection  must  be 
assumcd*  ^-^  j 
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fhat  his  teaching  coiicerning  the  résurrection  applies  onlj  to 
such  as  sliould  '*  be  accounted  worthy  to  attain  that  life  and 
the  résurrection  from  the  dead,"  aud  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  Matthew  the  comparison  of  the  resurrected  to  '^  angels  of 
Ood  in  heaven  "  points  to  a  similar  limitation.  Âgain,  in 
Luke  xiv.  14,  the  man  wiio  in  making  a  feast  should  invite 
not  his  friends,  kinsmen  and  rich  neighbors,  but  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame  and  the  blind  is  promised  a  recompense 
"  at  the  résurrection  of  the  just."  A  résurrection  of  the  un- 
just  or  godless  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  this  expres- 
sion. Ât  ail  cvents  it  is  only  implicitly  contained  in  any 
words  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  synoptical  record. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel,  however,  the  second  résurrection  is 
explicitlj  mentioned  :  ''  The  hour  is  coming,  in  which  ail  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  corne  forth  ;  they  that  hâve  donc  good 
unto  the  résurrection  of  lifô  ;  and  they  that  hâve  donc  evil 
unto  the  résurrection  of  damnation."  (V.  28,  29.)  It  is  not 
neccssary,  however,  to  assume  with  Davidson  (2%e  Doctrine 
of  Last  Thinffs,  p.  39)  that  the  two  résurrections  aro  hère 
represcDted  as  simultaneous.  There  is  no  good  rcason  for 
taking  (Sça  (hoiir)  so  strictly  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  extended 
80  as  to  include  the  tdyfiara  which  Paul  distinguishes  in  the 
résurrection,  which  are  implied  in  Luke  xiv.  14,  and  defi- 
nitely  nxpressed  in  the  Apocalypse.  (See  Meyer,  Evangelium 
des  JohanneSy  p.  286.)  In  chapter  vi.  39-44,  a  résurrection 
**at  the  last  day"  is  promised  to  the  believcr  ni  Christ. 
This  does  not  excaed  the  Jc^^ish  boliefin  the  résurrection  of 
the  righteous  ou  the  great  day  of  Messiah's  glory,  called  va- 
riously,  '*  tlie  last  day,"  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  day  of 
Christ,"  "  the  day  ot  tlie  Son  of  Man,"  etc.,  etc.,  but  rather 
the  writer  appears,  by  adopting  the  current  phraseology,  to 
hâve  no  intention  of  opposing  or  corrccting  the  popular 
opinion. 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  the  résurrection  advances  to  a  more 
defînite  development  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  by  whom  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  give  to  Christianiry  a  philosophical 
treatment  aud  a  dogmatic  expression.     Hère  we  ^»^)\%fX^ 
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Jewish  doctriDO  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christ  idea.  Indeed,  the  résurrection  is  made  to  dépend  on 
the  fact  that  Ohrist  was  raised,  who  is  represented  as  the  first 
fruits.  Death  had  corne  into  the  world  through  the  sin  of 
Adam,  but  through  Christ  has  ontered  into  humanity  a  new 
principle  of  life  which  is  the  earnest  of  the  résurrection  — 
the  victory  over  death  to  those  at  least  who  belle ve  on  him.^ 
In  the  résurrection  the  spirit  is  to  be  clothed  upon  not  with 
the  old  body  of  common,  perishable  material,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain wondrous,  incorruptible,  spiritual  body  —  ^^abright  en- 
yelope  fitted  for  a  tabernacle  to  the  glorified  soûl."  ^^  There 
is  a  spiritual  body,"  exclaims  the  Apostlo  with  sublime  confi- 
dence. But  whence  was  tins  ethereal  house  of  the  resur- 
rected  soûl  to  be  derived  ?  Its  germ  is  contained  in  the  old 
body  which  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  as  the  germ  of  the  har- 
vest  is  in  the  grain  which  is  sown.  ''  It  is  sown  in  dishonor, 
it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is  sown  in  woakness,  it  is  raised  in 
power  ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body."w 

In  this  grand  conception  of  a  spiritual  body  in  the  résur- 
rection Judaism  is  surpassed  and  Paul  beconies  the  teacher 
of  his  nation.  But  the  Jewish  influence  reniains.  The  doc- 
trine of  his  people  impresses  itself  upon  the  creed  of  tlie 

16**  As  in  AdAm  ail  die,  even  so  in  Christ  sliall  ail  be  made  alive*'  (1  Cor.  xv.  22). 
The. force  oT  the  A  postiers  argument  dépends,  of  course,  on  an  asiumed  anulogjr  be- 
tween  the  résurrection  or  Christ  and  that  of  men.  And  that  Paul  conceived  of  Christ's 
résurrection  as  spi:itual,  i  e  ,  into  a  **•  spiritual  body,'*  is  quite  probable  He  mentions 
the  appearance  of  Clirist  tu  the  twelve  and  to  otbers  after  his  résurrection,  as  preciselj 
similar  to  tha  manifestation  to  himselt  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  The  **  spiritualisa- 
tioD"  of  the  words  above  quoted,  and  their  oontext,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
•o  as  to  malce  them  conrey  the  notion  of  moral  or  spiritual  life  and  death,  is  wholly 
without  exegetical  support.  It  is  a  retum  to  the  old  gnostic  allegorizing,  and  should 
hare  the  countenance  of  none  who  hâve  regard  for  the  integrity  ot  the  Scriptures  and 
for  ezegesis  as  a  science. 

M  PauPs  oonceptioD  of  the  process  by  which  the  spiritual  body  was  to  be  evolred 
ont  of  the  natural,  has  reœived  no  definite  expression  in  his  writlngs.  His  doctrine 
may  perhaps  be  traoed  to  the  ancieot  Jewish  idea  of  an  indwellinç  c^erm  in  the  old 
-body  ont  of  which  the  résurrection  body  was  supposed  to  sprlng.  The  Jews  are  said 
to  hâve  supposed  it  to  consist  ot  a  certain  bone  which  they  called  1mm,  Sometimea  be 
•eems  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  spiritual  body  to  the  créative  power  of  God,  some- 
timestothe  indwelling  spiritual  Christ-priaciple  and  life;  wbile  again  he  seeks  to 
make  it  intelligible  by  comparison  with  the  germinating  process  In  nature  (1  Cor.  xv.[^ 
38,  45;  Bomans  viii,  12).  ^ 
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Ohristian  apostle.  There  îs  still  a  first  résurrection  for  the 
righteoiis  ;  yet  no  longer  for  the  righteous  under  the  law,  but 
for  those  who  hâve  believed  on  the  Christ.  There  are  orders 
(tdyfAata)  in  the  résurrection.  After  Christ,  the  first  fruits, 
cornes  the  order  of  those  who  are  '^  Christ's  at  his  coming  " 
(1  Cor.  XV.  23).  "The  dcad  in  Christ  shall  rise  first"  (1 
Tliess.  iv.  16).  The  second  résurrection  is  left  to  be  inferred. 
Another  remuant  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  résurrection 
which  adlieres  to  the  Pauline  view  is  the  connection  of  this 
event  with  the  révélation  of  the  Messianic  glory  and  victory. 
We  hâve  seen  that  the  Jews  expected  the  résurrection  of  the 
righteous  at  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah.  To  Paul  and  the 
other  Jews  who  had  accepted  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  their 
nation,  the  true  Advent  was  yet  in  tlie  future.  A  Messiah 
who  had  appeared  in  humiliation  and  died  in  shame^^  had  not 
to  their  appréhension  fulfiUed  the  true  Messianic  mission  ;  had 
not  realized  their  true  idéal  ;  nor  satisfied  the  glowing  proph- 
ecies  of  seers  and  poets.  At  the  period,  then,  of  tliis  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  power  did  Paul  and  his  feUow  believ- 
ers  place  the  résurrection  of  the  dead  (tlie  Cliristian  dead  at 
least)  who  were  to  rise  up  ont  of  sheol  and  be  clothed  upon 
with  incorruptible  spiritual  bodies,  while  those  of  their  num- 
ber  who  should  be  still  alive  were  to  be  "  changed,"  or  to 
assume  like  glorious  bodies.^^    Then,  when  the  corruptible 

17  M  Unto  tha  Jews  a  stambling-blook.  "  E ven  to  Chritliam  Jews  more  of  a  stumbUag- 
blook  than  they  themselves  knew;  as  is  manifest  In  how  much  allegorixing  of  Scrip- 
tore,  in  what  **  earnest  expeotatioii/'  in  what  imagiiied  '*  groaning  of  the  oreatloo,**  lo 
what  longing  for  tbe  opening  of  the  beavens  and  the  révélation  of  the  glory  of  the  Soo 
of  manl 

18  '«  Behold,  I  sliew  you  a  mystery  ;  we  shall  not  aM  sleep,  but  we  shall  ail  be  ohangedf 
in  a  moment,  In  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  tbe  last  tnimp:  for  the  trompet  shall 
Sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  mised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed'*  (1  Cor. 
ZT.  61.  62).  **  We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
prevent  thero  which  are  asieep  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  nrohangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God;  and  the  dead  io 
Christ  shall  rise  fir^^t.  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  canght  up  together 
with  them  in  theclouds  to  meot  the  Lord  in  the  air*'  (1  Thess.  iv.  16-18). 

It  should  be  said  that  tlie  nuthor  of  Acts  represents  Piiul  as  saying  espeoially  that  ' 
there  will  be  a  résurrection  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust     This  doctrine  is  also  that 
the  Book  of  Révélation,  which  places  an  interval  of  one  thousand  years  between  the 
two  résurrections  (xx.  4,  6). 
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should  haye  pat  on  incorruption  and  the  mortal  immortality, 
would  the  victory  over  death  be  achieved,  the  triumph  of  the 
second  Adam  over  the  first  complète  !  That  this  consumma- 
tion  was  expected  in  the  life-time  of  the  apostles  is  a  conclu- 
sion which  one  cannot  exegeticallj  dispute  with  success,  how- 
ever  one  may  dogmatically  protest  against  it. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing  considérations,  that 
the  résurrection  in  Christian  thoology  in  its  several  phases 
finds  no  support  throughout  in  the  varions  forms  of  the  bibli- 
cal  doctrine.  So  far  as  the  former  holds  to  the  rising  of  a 
material  body,  with  organs  similar  to  the  old  body,  it  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  Old  Testament  doctrine,  but  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  New  Testament.  A  spiritual  corpore- 
ality  in  the  résurrection,  so  far  as  it  may  be  held  in  Christian 
theology,  agrées  completely  with  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  That 
"  spiritualization  "  of  the  résurrection  which  regards  it  as  ouly 
the  rising  of  tlie  liberated  soûl  into  the  immortal  life  is  totally 
desoitute  of  biblical  support,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  résurrection. 
AU  the  forms  of  the  doctrine  in  Christian  theology  fail  to 
agrée  with  the  several  stages  which  the  évolution  of  the 
dogma  présents  in  the  Bible  in  the  matter  of  time  when  the 
résurrection  is  to  take  place.  In  the  Jewish  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  résurrection  is  placed  at  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  In  the  Jewish-Christian  theology  of  the  New  Test- 
ament it  is  to  occur  at  the  second  commg  of  Christ  in  his 
•glory.  A  résurrection  yet  in  tlie  future  is  not  taught  in  the 
Bible,  if  we  are  required  to  draw  a  conclusion  in  respect  to 
this  doctrine  from  the  totality  of  its  teachings  concerning  it^ 
and  one  need  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  from  any  single  passage^ 
interpreted  according  to  its  connection. 

But  the  Bible  teaching  respecting  the  fact  of  a  future  life 
is  not  dépendent  upon  its  révélations  concerning  the  doctrine 
in  question.  The  résurrection  is  entirely  incidental  to  the 
immortality  of  man,  and  the  belief  in  it  under  its  varions 
forms  has  doubtless  originated  in  the  natural  human  concep- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  a  corporeality  of  some  kind  in  any 
existence  of  the  soûl.     That  such  a  necessity  exists  J3  of    , 
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course  purely  gratuîtous.  Ctf  the  fact  of  immortality,  Chris- 
tianity  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt.  As  tû  the  conditions  and 
nature  of  that  existence  it  lias  wisely  left  us  in  ignorance. 
There  appears,  accordingly,  to  be  no  reason  for  confounding 
in  Christian  tlieology  the  terms  immortality  and  résurrection 
and  claiming  biblical  authority  for  this  confusion  of  ideas. 

Près.   0.   Cône. 


Article  XX. 

General  LawB  and  Spécial  Providence. 

The  Word  Providence  which  we  dérive  from  the  Latin  word 
Providentia,  is  used  to  express  the  action,  or  conduct  of  God 
towards  the  universe  which  He  upholds  by  His  power  and 
régulâtes  by  His  wisdom.^  The  doctrine  of  Providence  is 
eue  of  vital  importance  in  Christian  Theology.  It  is  so 
united  in  our  thought  and  laith  with  the  other  essential  doc- 
trines of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  that  to  reraove  it 
would  destroy  the  unity  and  hannony  of  the  whole  system  of 
religions  trutii.  But  this  is  also  an  ethical  and  practical 
question.  Without  Providence  there  could  be  no  Divine 
moral  governnient,  and  without  this  responsibility  and 
moral  obligation  are  misnoniers.  Divine  protection  for  man 
would  be  impossible  without  providence,  and  the  doctrine 
of  prayer  and  the  practice  ot  piety,  as  parts  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  religions  worship  are  meaningless  and  absurd 
if  God  does  not  govern  in  the  universe.  The  assurance  of 
prayer,  the  reward  of  the  good,  and  the  punishraent  of  the 
wicked  demands  of  the  existence  of  God's  spécial  provi- 
dence in  the  universe.  We  need  Divine  care.  Our  weak- 
ness,  helplessness,  dependence,  ignorance,  sin,  and  sorrow 
make  God's  parental  care  necessary  to  our  protection,  safety, 
and  salvation.     Two  thîngs  are  included  in  our  idea  of  prov- 

1  Theology  by  Ber.  John  Dick.    1  vol.  p.  417.      ^  t 
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idence,  i.e.,  the  préservation  and  government  of  the  wliole 
material,  and  spiritual  création.  Matter,  life,  and  mind 
must  be  under  God's  control,  or  there  is  no  providence. 

The  first  argument  I  sliall  introduce  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  spécial  providence  is  drawn  from  the  infinité  perfec- 
tions of  God.  God  is  an  infinité  spirit.  His  attributes  are 
spiritual  and  active.  His  omnipotent  power  must  sustaîn 
and  préserve  ail  things.  The  omniscience  of  God  makes  hira 
acquainted  with  ail  His  créatures,  their  wants  and  necessi- 
ties.  As  omniprésent  He  pervades  ail  nature  and  fills  ail 
worlds.  His  infinité  goodness  would  prompt  Him  to  supply 
ail  our  wants,  défend  His  créatures  from  ail  danger,  préserve 
them  from  ail  harm,  keep  them  from  ail  evil,  and  save  them 
from  ail  sin.  Thèse  divine  perfections  as  active  in  the 
universe  make  God's  spécial  providence  over  man  certain. 
They.  could  not  exist  and  be  exercised  without  it. 

Spécial  providence  is  évident  from  the  fact  of  spécial  créa- 
tion. The  fact  that  God  lias  made  the  universe  is  conclusive 
proof  that  he  can,  will,  and  does  take  care  of  it.  That 
which  is  of  suflScient  importance  for  God  to  create,  is  of  sufR- 
cient  value  for  Him  to  govern  and  préserve.  He  is  the  Crea- 
tor of  ail  things,  tlie  giver  of  ail  life,  the  Father  of  ail  Spirits. 
Creatorship  and  Fatherhood  show  that  He  has  the  ability,  and 
devolves  upon  Himself  the  duty,  of  governing,  preserving 
and  caring  for  His  whole  création.  The  universe  is  a  unit. 
The  mutual  adaptation  and  wise  and  just  relation  of  one 
part  to  another,  reveal  divine  thought,  plan,  purpose,  and 
action  in  every  part  as  well  as  in  the  whole.  This  gives  us 
spécial  création.  There  is  more  intelligence  revealed  in  the 
formation  of  the  eye,  than  in  the  création  of  the  sun  ;  in  the 
structure  of  the  car,  lungs  and  tongue  than  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphère.  The  création  of  a  fish  is  a  more 
wonderfui  proof  of  the  présence  of  mind  in  nature,  than  the 
gathering  of  the  waters  of  ail  the  seas.  This  reveals  spécial 
créative  acts,  and  thus  présents  a  basis  of,  and  an  argument 
for  Spécial  Providence. 

The  thîrd  argument  for  Spécial  Providence  is  derived  from 
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the  gênerai  faith  of  the  human  race  in  its  existence.  This 
faith  is  natural  and  universal,  common  to  ail  minds,  ail  na- 
tions, and  ail  âges.  It  is  the  fact  thaï  underlies  ail  religion. 
It  is  the  basis  of  nature,  animal,  and  hero  worship.  The  real 
object  of  such  worship  is  not  nature,  the  animal,  nor  the 
hero,  but  the  God  in  ail  thèse.  The  présence  of  Divinitj  in 
nature,  life,  instinct,  and  mind  is  what  men  worship.  To 
Him  they  cry  for  help,  to  Him  they  look  for  deliverance,  and 
to  Him  they  offer  prayer  and  Thanksgiving.  This  gênerai 
faith  is  true,  or  it  follows  that  human  nature  is  not  trust- 
worthy.  This  would  be  fatal  to  ail  doctrines  of  religion,  sci- 
ence and  philosophy. 

The  Scriptures  teach  tlie  doctrine  of  God 's  Spécial  Proyi- 
dence.  ^^  The  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  ail  numbered. 
The  sparrows  do  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  notice  of 
our  Heavenly  Father.  If  He  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field 
shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?" 
Such  was  the  teaclnng  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  and  througb 
them  to  us.  Paul  states  :  That  in  him  we  live,  move,  and 
bave  our  being  ;  that  God  is  the  Father  of  ail,  is  above  ail, 
and  within  ail.  ^'  Ail  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God." 

The  Psalmist  says,  speaking  of  God,  ^^  Thon  has  beset  me 
behiud  and  before,  and  laid  thy  hand  upou  me."  He,  God 
^^  will  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  in  ail  thy 
ways.  They  shall  bear  them  up  in  thoir  hands.  The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd  I  shall  not  wanc.  When  father  and  motlier 
forsake  me  the  Lord  will  take  me  up."  This  is  God's-  Spécial 
Providence  over  us  clearly  revealed  iii  the  Scriptures. 

Spécial  Providence  is  thouglit  by  some  to  be  in  conflict 
with  General  Providence.  But  this  is  an  error.  A  General 
by  necessity  involves  a  Spécial  Providence.  Gênerais  are 
formed  of  specials.  God  cannot  care  for  the  whole,  without 
caring  for  ail  the  parts.  He  cannot  control  the  sun  without 
controlling  the  units.  He  cannot  take  care  of  the  race  with- 
out taking  care  of  the  individuaîs  that  make  the  race.  To 
care  for  families  he  must  care  for  the  persons  tliat  compose 
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the  familles.  God  cannot  direct  history  without  directing 
the  events  of  history.  To  govern  the  world  He  must  govern 
the  people  who  make  the  world.  Tliis  sliows  there  can  be  no 
général  without  a  spécial  Providence.  Uuder  the  Divine 
administration,  gênerai  arrangements  and  provisions,  are  ail 
the  time  receiving  spécial  application. 

There  are  spécial  ends  and  objects  attaiiied  by  gênerai 
arrangements  in  nature.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  every  variety  of  plant  life.  The  sunlight  is  adjusted  to 
ail  eyes,  warms  ail  soils  and  promotes  tlie  growth  of  ail  plants, 
the  blooming  of  ail  flowers,  the  maturing  of  ail  harvests,  and 
the  ripening  of  ail  fruits.  It  alike  gives  vision,  Kght,  warmth, 
and  beauty.  Tlie  gênerai  and  spécial  are  united  in  God's 
great  system  of  adjustments,  adaptations,  and  uses.  Ood's 
gênerai  Providence  becomes  spécial  by  the  free  and  intelli- 
gent action  of  man.  Nature  and  Providence  are  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man,  as  intelligent,  rational  and  free.  Orow- 
ing  ont  of  this  adaptation  the  wiU  and  intellect  of  man  make 
spécial  appropriations  of  gênerai  provisions,  and  spécial  uses 
of  gênerai  natural  forces.  He  uses  the  sun  to  light  his  home, 
ripen  his  crops,  and  paint  his  picture.  He  uses  electricity  to 
heal  his  diseases,  soothe  his  pain,  light  his  cities,  propel  his 
machinery,  and  transmit  his  thoughts.  Thèse  are  but  illus- 
trations of  the  method  by  which  a  gênerai  becomes  a  spécial 
providence  by  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man. 
This  places  man  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  makes  will  and 
intelligence  factors  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  material, 
commercial,  social,  and  spiritual  life.  This  brings  the  divine 
and  the  human,  the  finite  and  infinité,  the  absolute  and  the 
relative,  the  spiritual  and  material,  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  into  harmony.  The  spécial  and  gênerai  in  prov- 
idence are  thus  united,  and  the  divine  and  human  iactors 
blend  in  the  production  of  the  grand  results  recorded  in  tlie 
world's  history. 

It  has  been  urged  by  modem  skepticism  that  spécial  provi- 
dence is  impossible  undor  a  system  of  gênerai  natural  laws; 
that  sucli  a  theory  is  at  war  with  ail  science  as  the  exposition  r 
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of  tlie  truths  of  nature.  But  what  are  natural  laws  ?  Are 
they  causes  or  effects  ?  Are  they  agents  or  acts.  Does,  or 
can,  nature  explain  lier  own  laws?  Mill  says,  nature  does 
not  explain  natural  law.  Laws  are  not  natural  causes,  but 
effects.  Tiiey  are  not  agents,  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
Divine  Agent  works.  Law  implies  a  lawgiver  who  enacted, 
and  must  enforce  the  law.  The  Creator  of  Nature  is  the 
author  of  her  laws.  Natural  law  is  the  uniform  mode  of 
Divine  opération.  Th«  study  of  science  is  looking  at  God  at 
work.  He  who  makes  a  law  can  change,  inodify,  suspend,  or 
repeal  it.  The  universe  is  the  garraent  in  which  God  clothes 
Himself.  God  like  man  can  change  the  form  of  His  dress. 
Nature  is  the  macliinery  througii  which  God  works.  He  can 
change  His  method  and  alter  His  machine.  The  argument 
against  Spécial  Providence  from  natural  law  would  prove  too 
much  ;  and  for  this  reason  iails  to  prove  anythhig  against  the 
thesis  we  advocate  Mind  lias  its  laws  as  well  as  matter. 
Laws  that  are  as  uniform  in  tlieir  opération.  If  matorial 
laws  would  exclude  God  from  the  empire  of  nature,  mental 
laws  would  exclude  Hini  from  the  empire  of  mind.  Expéri- 
ence proves  God's  access  to,  and  power  over  mind.  But  this 
argument,  if  worth  anything,  would  eut  off  man  from  his 
fellowman  as  really  as  it  excludes  God  from  nature  and  man. 
If  mental  laws  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Divine  mind 
to  influence  the  human  mind,  they  would  make  it  equally  so 
for  one  human  mind  to  influence  another.  But  this  would 
be  contrary  to  ail  expérience.  An  argument  that  thus  con- 
tradicts  ail  human  expérience  destroys  itself  by  destroying 
the  ground  of  ail  knowledge. 

But  the  doctrine  of  universal  and  immutable  natural  law, 
that  knows  no  change  nor  variation,  is  not  true.  There  is 
no  évidence  of  its  existence.  That  such  law  exists  is  an  as- 
sumption  without  proof.  It  is  a  universal  inference  from  a 
partial  and  limited  observation  of  facts,  and  is  therefore  illog- 
ical.  There  is  more  in  the  conclusion  than  there  is  in  the 
promise.  This  violâtes  a  law  of  logical  reasoning.  The  ar- 
gument for  universal  natural  law  that  never  varies  is  a  palpa- 
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ble  instance  of  reasoniiig  in  a  circlc.  It  assumes  as  tlie  basis 
of  the  argument  tbe  universal  constancy  of  nature,  wbicb  is 
tbe  very  proposition  it  proposes  to  prove.  Tbis  is  tbe  boasted 
reasoning  by  wbicb  skeptics  seek  to  prove  a  spécial  Provi- 
denco  impossible.  Man  govorns  and  uses  nature  in  barmony 
witb  natural  law.  Wby  may  not  God  do  it  ?  Has  not  God 
as  mucb  control  of  nature  as  man  ?  Cannot  the  infinité  con- 
trol  bis  own  création  as  well  as  one  of  bis  finite  créatures  ? 
A  buman  providence  proves  a  Divine  Providence  possible. 
Han's  control  of  nature  sbows  it  is  not  beyond  tbe  control  of 
God.  Wbere  tbe  buman  intellect  and  will  work  in  barmony 
witb  tbe  law  and  forces  of  nature,  tbere  may  God's  intellect 
and  will  work. 

Tbere  are  four  natural  laws  tliat  demand  Spécial  Provi- 
dence. 

1.  It  is  a  law  of  man's  nature  to  believe  buman  testimony. 
Man*s  confidence  in  man,  and  reliance  upon  buman  veracity, 
is  a  universal  law  of  bis  being.  It  is  an  intuition  ot  intelli- 
gence, and  is  common  to  tbe  race.  Tbousands  of  reliable 
witnesses  bave  testified  to  the  facts  of  Spécial  Providence. 
We  must  believe  them,  or  reject  ail  buman  testimony.  To 
reject  their  évidence  would  impeacb  tbe  trutbfulness  ot  hu- 
manity  and  become  universal  skepticism. 

2.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  tbat  the  natural  and  material 
should  be  governed  by,  and  for,  tbe  moral  and  spiritual. 
Take  man  as  an  illustration.  Tbe  moral  nature  governs  the 
intellectual,  the  intellectual  tbe  animal,  and*  tbe  animal  tho 
mechanical.  Tbis  same  law  is  illustrated  in  nature.  Unor- 
ganized  matter  is  controlled  by  gravitation,  gravitation  iscon- 
trolled  by  chemical  affinity,  chemical  affinity  is  controlled  by 
tbe  vital  force  in  plants  and  animais.  The  vegotable  king- 
dom  is  used  or  appropriated  by  animal  life,  instinct,  and  in- 
telligence ;  and  tbe  animal  kingdom  is  used  by  tbe  intellect, 
reason,  conscience,  and  will  of  man.  Tbis  natural  law  se- 
cures  tbe  results  of  Spécial  Providence,  and  is  in  perfect  bar- 
mony witb  its  methods,  ends,  and  aims.  It  is  a  law  of  prov- 
idence as  well  as  a  law  of  nature.  oigitizedbyGoOQle 
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8.  The  law  of  demaiid  and  supply  is  natiiral.  Nature,  or 
tbe  Gk>d  of  nature,  inakçs  provision  for  ail  our  natural  want» 
and  supplies  tlie  demands  of  our  animal,  rational,  social, 
moral  and  spiritual  natures.  This  is  a  great  natural  law 
wliioh  opérâtes  under  the  relations  of  nature  to  ail  living  or- 
ganisms.  Men  hâve  generally,  if  uot  universally  believed  in 
Spécial  Providence.  The  spécial  care  of  Providence  is  a  felt 
want  of  humanity.  The  cry  for  Divine  help  is  universal. 
The  Grod  of  nature  provides  for  ail  our  natural  wants,  and 
this  provision  ombraces  Spécial  Providence. 

4.  The  law  of  harmony  is  a  natural  law.  Nature  is  a  unit. 
The  universe  is  in  harmony  one  part  with  another.  The  dif- 
férent parts  fit  into,  and  are  aJjusted  to  each  otber.  Man  is 
fitted  to  nature,  and  nature  is  adapted  to  man.  But  this 
harmony  is  broken  if  there  is  no  provision  in  nature  for  God's 
spécial  care  of  man.  '^ 

AU  races  of  rnen,  in  every  period  of  the  world's  history, 
bave  believed  in  miracles  and  spécial  providences.  This  faith 
is  universal,  and  nature  must  be  in  harmony  with  it,  oi-  there 
is  introduced  a  discordant  élément  into  the  universal  har- 
mony of  God's  création.  It  is  thus  seen  that  natural  law  de- 
mands Spécial  Providence,  and  ail  natural  arrangements  are 
adjusted  to  it.  God's  Spirit  is  the  life  of  the  universe  and 
the  soûl  of  nature.  He  lives,  moves  and  works  in  ail  things. 
Nature  is  full  of  God,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  Him.  He  per- 
vades  every  part  of  it  with  His  présence,  thought,  will,  and 
love.  It  is  His  création  constantly  renewed.  He  works  in, 
through,  and  by  nature.  Men  as  His  spiritual  children  are 
cared  for  by  Hini,  and  He  will  never  neglect  nor  forget  His 
own  offspring.  God's  providence  embraces  ail  men,  with  ail 
their  inter^st,  temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal.  The  tessons 
of  nature,  expérience  and  history  ail  show  that  man  is  under 
a  System  of  divine  éducation,  tratning  and  discipline.  The 
constancy  of  nature,  and  the  gênerai  stability  of  natural  law, 
is  a  part  of  God's  method  of  educating  man,  and  shows  a  per- 
fect  adjustment  between  the  order  of  nature  and  the  facul- 
ties  and  wants  of  the  human  mind.    This  is  a  Spécial  Prpv- 
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idence,  or  a  spocial  provision  to  meet  a  spécial  humaii  want. 
Without  gênerai  laws,  tliere  could  be  no  science,  and  none  of 
the  cniture  which  science  gives.  Busines  would  be  impossible 
if  natnre  were  not  çenerally  uniforui,  and  constant  in  lier 
opérations.  Otlierwise  there  could  be  no  foresight,  no 
no  forecast  of  the  future  results  of  présent  opérations» 
without  which  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  invention,  me- 
chanics,  and  manufacturing,  as  forms  of  business  énterprise^ 
could  not  be  prosecuted.  The  constancy  of  natural  law  is 
tlien  a  spécial  arrangement  of  nature  to  meet  tlie  practical 
wants  of  man. 

This  is  another  form  of  Spécial  Providence.  The  stability^ 
of  nature,  and  the  g^'iieral  constancy  of  natural  law,  are  the- 
uatural  and  neccssary  conditions  of  the  miracle  which  is  the- 
highest  form  of  the  action  of  spécial  providence.  Without  a 
former  order  of  nature,  there  could  not  be  introduced  a  new 
or  higher  order,  in  which  ail  the  miracles  of  création  consist. 
If  there  were  not  stability  of  natural  law,  there  could  be  no 
spécial,  local  and  temporary  suspension  of  such  law  in  whicb 
we  find  the  central  fact  of  the  religious  miracle.  The  gênerai 
order  of  nature  is  therefore  necessary  to  tho  performance  of 
a  miracle  which  is  a  recognized  form  of  spécial  providence. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  order  of  nature  may  be  to.give  us 
the  moral  benefit  of  its  local,  and  temporary  suspension  for  a 
spécial  purpose. 

The  objection  that  spécial  providence  would  destroy  man's' 
confidence  in  nature,  and  disqualify  him  for  the  stiidy  of  sci- 
ei>ce,  and  the  practical  business'of  life,  is  without  foundation 
in'reason  or  fact.  Man*s  power  over  nature,  to  direct  heP 
forces  in  new  metiiods  of  work,  so  as  to  produce  new  results, 
which  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  does  not  destroy  our  confidence 
in  nature,  or  disqualify  us  for  the  study  of  science.  Why 
tben  should  faith  in  God's  power  to  do  this  produce  any  such 
resuit  ?  The  fact  is,  the  scientific  and  practical  men  who  be- 
lle ve  in  providence  hâve  as  much  confidence  in  nature's  con- 
stancy as  any  other  class  of  men,  Ând  this  is  ratioual.  The 
pbilosophy  and  logic  of  induction  are  both  defective^nless  j 
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you  can  ^etn  basis  of  rcnsoning  outside  of  nature.  This  tnen 
-who  believo  in  providence  liave  reached.  To  tliein  the  faitli- 
fulness  of  God  is  tlie  «iround  of  their  confidence  in  the  con- 
«tancy  of  nature.  We  as  naturally  believe  in  the  spiritual 
«s  the  material,  in  nian  ns  in  nature,  in  will  as  in  law.  The 
will  of  God  is  as  reliable  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  we  can  trust 
mind  as  well  as  inattcr.  The  order  of  iiature  is  the  unfold- 
îng  of  the  purpose  of  God.  The  laws  of  nature  reveal  the 
luniform  action  of  the  will  of  God. 

William  Tacher,  D.  1>. 


Articlk  XXI. 
Jfew  Orthodoxy,  or  the  Tendency  of  Sin  to  Permanenee. 

PART   IH. 

y^K  begin  this  article  by  setting  down  some  things  ex- 
pressed  or  implied  in  this  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  evil, 
which  we  accept,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  true.  By  doing 
this  we  shall  clear  the  way  for  an  exact  view  and  perfect  ap- 
prehentiion  of  tliat  which  is  not  true.  By  settiug  aside  the 
admltted  points  we  shall  clim'uiate  and  bring  directly  before 
our  mental  vision  the  point  or  points  that  are  not  admitted. 

We  hâve  seen  that  it  is  fundamental  to  tins  doctrine  that 
endless  punishment  is  bascd  on  endless  sinning.  It  foUows, 
therefore, 

1.  Thnt  sin  will  be  punished  just  so  long  as  it  exista.  In 
this  world,and  in  the  next  — in  ail  worlds  thei-e  will  be  rotri- 
botion  just  so  long  as  there  is  sin. 

2.  That  sin  and  punishment  stand  to  each  other  as  cause 
and  efifect  ;  that  they  are  bound  together  by  the  imnautable 
laws  of  our  beîng  ;  that  punishment  under  the  government 
of  God  is  not  arbitrary  but  le;{itimate  ;  that  it  flows  directly 
eut  of  transgression,  and  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  consé- 
quence of  wrong  thinkin;^,  wrong  feeling  and  wrong  doiug. 
Hcncc 
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8.  Tlius  it  is  iiiward  and  spiritual,  and  not  outward  and 
material.  Not  in  this  world  nor  in  any  world  does  Qod  sliut 
the  sinner  np  and  torment  liira  witli  externat  pains  and  pen- 
alties.  His  torments  are  those  of  the  disordered,  pain-beariug 
mind  and  heart,  the  cruel  lashings  of  conscience,  the  moral 
castisçations  and  spiritual  woes  that  corne  from  violating  the 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  of  our  l>cing.  Each  mon  makes  iiis 
own  hell  and  burns  in  the  fires  his  own  hand  kindles.  This 
is  true  in  this  world,  and  in  ail  worlds.  It  is  the  eternal 
process  whereb?  God  punishes  sin  when  and  where  and  just 
8o  long  as  sin  exists. 

4.  Then  punishment  is  certain.  It  is  tied  to  sin  by  immu- 
table moral  law,  and  there  is  no  escape.  As  Emerson  says, 
**  You  cannot  halve  things  and  get  one  end  without  the  other. 
The  parted  watcr  reunites  behind  your  hand."  As  surcly  as 
we  sin  so  surely  are  we  punished,  and  thero  is  no  respect  of 
persons.  God  will  by  no  means  clear  tho  guilty.  Hence  in 
the  vcry  nature  of  things  there  neithcr  is  nor  can  be  any 
means,  method,  scheme  or  plan  whereby  the  guilty  can  go  un- 
l^unished.  AU  notions  of  thu  gospel  that  regar  1  it  as  a  means 
of  clearing  the  guilty  are  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  must  be  false.  God  han  so  n*amcd  tho  moral  universe 
that  no  l)eîng  or  beings,  however  willing  they  may  be,  can 
step  between  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  save  us  from  the 
conséquences  of  our  transgression.  Punishment  for  siu  is 
the  moral  effect  of  a  moral  cause,  and  is  thcrefore  iuc.itublo. 

5.  Then  it  follows  that  judsçment  koops  even  pace  with 
transgression.  Evory  day  is  a  judgmont  day  There  is  no 
postponing  of  the  matter  until  somo  future  time,  but  it  fol- 
lows  right  along  with  us  and  in  ua,  overy  day  aiid  every  hour 
of  our  Ijeing.  The  sentenc'3  of  tho  luw  is  passed  upon  us 
every  moment  of  our  existence,  and  we  go  up  or  down  just  as 
we  are  good  or  bad.  Ail  tlicso  positions  are  implieil  in  the 
doctrine  under  revicw,uiid  they  arc  ail  truc.  They  are  umong 
the  '*  most  certain  an<l  unauHwerablc  teachings  of  religious 
science,"  and  we  accupt  them  uiost  heartily. 

There  is  aiso  an  clément  of  trutli  in  this  doctrino^fthei  _ 
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tendeiicy  of  evil  to  permanence.  Tliat  élément  is  în  the  fact 
that  tliere  ia  such  a  tendency  to  a  limited  extent,  —  that  in 
sînful  character  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
to  a  certain  degree  ;  thaï  by  sinning  we  grow  the  habit  of  sin- 
ning  until  sin  becomes  very  easy  for  us,  and  virtue  very  hard. 

Ail  know  this.  AU  know  that  by  cultivating  a  vicions 
habit,  that  habit  binds  us  in  terrible  chains,  the  breaking  of 
which  otten  seems  well  nigh  impossible.  Yea,  we  ail  know 
that  men  often  go  very  deep  in  iniquity  ;  sink  very  far  down 
in  the  abyss  of  moral  transgression.  And  the  warning  against 
thia  tendency  downward  in  sin  cannot  be  too  earncst  and  era- 
phatic.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth 
and  80  become  the  slaves  of  error  ;  or  to  allow  ourselves  con- 
scionsly  to  do  wrong  until  we  come  under  the  power  of  wrong 
cloing,  and  are  dragged  down  into  tlie  very  depths  of  moral 
transgression  and  spiritual  death.  Sin  is  a  terrible  thing, 
and  wo  cannot  be  warned  too  often  or  too  earnestly  against 
allowing  curselves  to  come  under  its  blighting,  witheringand 
paralyzing  power.  Ail  this  is  known.  AU  this  is  most  seri- 
ously  and  sorrowfuUy  confessed. 

And  were  this  ail  that  there  is  to  be  said,  this  doctrine  of 
the  final  permanency  of  evil  might  be  true.  If  we  saw  this 
downwai*d  tendency  in  sin  and  saw  nothing  else,if  we  saw  no 
light  along  this  dark  way  of  iniquity,  no  redcmptive  powors 
in  tho  universe,  no  saving  and  counteracting  forces,  then  we 
might  accept  this  doctrine  ;  then  we  might  bcUove  that  this 
tendency  would  be  sufTered  to  go  on  until  it  landed  sonie,  or 
many,  or  ail  mankind  in  the  bottoniless  pit. 

Just  hère  is  tho  fatal  defect  in  aU  the  rcasoning  and  philos- 
ophizing  in  sup|)ort  of  this  doctrine.  It  shuts  its  eyes  to  ail 
the  counteracting,  saving  and  redemptive  forces  in  the  unî- 
verse,  and  sees  nothing  but  tliis  tendency  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  makes  this  tendency  niightier  than  ail  of 
them.  Wîtli  this  sinful  tendency  started,  it  virtually  puts 
man  in  a  "  vacuum^'^  and  then  essays  to  tell  us  what  will  be- 
come of  him.  In  its  philosophy  it  sets  the  human  soûl  oif  by 
itself,  takes  it  away  from  God  and  his  goveiyiige^j^t,  away  from 
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ail  surroundiugs  of  nature  atid  grâce,  places  it  in  an  iitter 
moral  désert  wliere  there  is  nothing  but  death,  and  then  ar- 
gues tlie  impossibility  of  its  salvation.  Into  the  problem  it 
■essays  to  solve  —  the  finalîty  of  tliis  sînful  soûl  —  it  admits 
none  of  the  great  redemptive  forces  of  Gk)d  and  Ivis  universe  ; 
but  fastening  its  eye  on  the  downward  tendency  in  sin,  pro- 
•ceeds  to  show  that  that  tendency  must  go  on  until  it  ends  in 
final  permanency.  Its  defect  is  tliat  its  vision  is  too  narrow  ; 
it  does  not  oover  the  whole  question  ;  it  fails  to  take  in  ail 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Cook  is  very  fond  of  urging  in  his  lectures,  that  upon 
4ill  thèse  great  questions,  we  must  look  East,  West,  North 
and  South,  must  examine  them  in  the  light  that  cornes  to  us 
from  ail  points  of  the  compass.  But  in  this  case  this  is  just 
where  he  himself  lails.  Ho  looks  neither  East,  West,  North 
nor  South,  but  down  into  a  holo  ;  and  then  with  âaming 
rhetoric  and  a  pounding  logic  déclares  that  there  is  no  light 
any where.  Ail  this,  according  to  his  own  showing,  is  very 
unwise  and  very  unphilosophical. 

The  question  as  thus  viewed  is  not  the  question  at  ail. 
The  sin  fui  soûl  of  man,  as  we  ail  know,  does  not  livo  nor  act 
in  a  vacuum,  and  the  question  is  not  what  it  might  do,  or 
what  might  happen  to  it,  if  it  did  live  and  act  in  a  vacuum. 
Neither  does  that  soûl  live  and  act  in  a  universe  where  there 
îs  no  God  nor  Christ,  and  no  remédiai  and  redemptive  forces  ; 
and  the  question  is  not  what  would  come  of  it  if  it  did  live 
and  act  in  such  a  universe.  Neither  does  that  soûl  live  and 
act  in  a  universe  governed  by  a  bad  God,  and  where  ail  the 
forces  conspire  to  perpetuate  sin  ;  and  the  question  is  not, 
what  it  might  do  if  it  did  live  and  act  in  such  a  universe. 

But  the  question  is  what  will  this  sin  fui  soûl  do,  and  what 
will  happen  to  the  man,  what  will  be  his  final  condition,  ad- 
«nitting  his  evil  tendency,  in  such  a  universe  as  this,  in  which 
he  does  live  and  act  ;  a  universe  governed  by  the  *'  righteous 
Pather,"  and  full  of  remédiai  and  redemptive  forces  ;  a  uni- 
verse conceived  in  goodness,  brought  forth  in  ^oodness  and 
governed  by  goodness  ;  a  universe  where  God  and  Christ  and 
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good  meu  and  angels  ail  conspire  to  croate  the  reii^enerating 
and  redeeming  power  that  tends  to  educate  that  soûl  out  of 
his  iniqoity  and  make  hiin  wliat  God  would  hâve  him  to  be. 

That  is  the  question,  that  is  the  problem  we  hâve  to  solve. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  final  outcome  of  this  soûl  living  and 
acting  in  this  universe  and  surrounded  and  impelled  by  ail 
the  forces  of  rigliteousness  wliich  tliis  universe  contaius. 
Will  this  tendency  in  evil  to  evil  l>e  suffered  to  go  on  until  it 
carries  any  soûl  to  a  condition  of  ^^  final  permanence  "  i» 
evil,  in  this  universe  created  and  governed  by  the  ^*  righteous- 
Father,"  is  the  problem  for  stlution. 

And  now  I  undortake  to  say  tliat  tlie  doctrine  which  teaclies- 
that  it  will,  that  this  evil  tendency  will  not  be  arrested  in 
many  cases,  but  will  be  allowed  to  become  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, is  neither  probable  nor  possible  in  this  universe  of  Ood. 
This  for  the  foUowing  sufficient  reasons  : 

1.  The  doctrine  is  atheistic. 

2.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  opposed  to  the* 
known  character  of  the  univer&e. 

8.  It  is  unchristian. 

If  wo  can  establish  thèse  positions,  it  will  be  very  clear  that 
this  doctrine  cânnot  possibly  be  true. 

1.  It  is  atheistic.  Observe,  now,  the  exact  attitude  of 
the  souI  chat  has  t>ecome  '^fixed  permanently"  in  sin.  Be- 
particular  to  notice  that  its  attitude  is  very  différent  from 
what  it  was  in  the  old  theology.  In  that  theology  th«3  sinful 
soûl,  at  tlie  judgment,  went  away  into  the  régions  of  torment 
submissivoly,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  lus  punishment  and 
submitting  willingly  to  his  rétribution.  According  to  Calvin 
the  daraned  as  much  glorified  the  justice  of  God  as  the 
savcd  did  \\h  mercy.  and  the  one  went  to  heaven  no  more  in 
the  submissivo  consciousness  of  this  fact,  than  the  other  did 
to  hell. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  the  permanently  sinful,  according 
to  this  doctrine.  They  do  not  dream  of  being  damned  ior 
'*  the  glory  of  God."  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  in  uttcr 
and  complète  rébellion  against  God.     Like  Milton's  Satan 
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they  stand  iip  in  ntter  défiance  of  the  Almiglity.  Tliey  are 
in  "  perfect  dissimilarity  of  feeling  with  God,"  "  they  hâte 
what  he  loves  and  they  love  what  he  hâtes."  They  chosQ 
evil  as  their  good.  They  glory  in  it,  like  the  witches  of  Mac- 
beth in  their  diabolism.  They  atoutly  defy  ail  the  powers  of 
the  Infinité  and  will  nothing  but  sin,  and  the  rétribution 
caused  by  that  sin,  only  increases  their  devilishness  and  adda 
momentum  to  their  rébellion- 

Now  I  submit  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this  is  atheistic.  To 
affirm  the  possibility  of  such  a  rébellion,  to  place  a  human 
Boul  in  that  attitude  towards  Qod  and  then  assert  tliat  it  will 
remain  in  that  attitude  forever  is  atlieism,  and  it  is  atheism 
of  tlie  toorêt  form.  There  is  no  atlieism  so  pcrnicious  as  that 
whicli  sets  up  a  power  of  wickedness  in  this  univcrse,  that 
successfully  défies  the  power  of  righteousuess  in  the  Âlmighty. 
To  invest  sin  with  the  attributes  of  infinité  résistance  to  the 
Highest  is  to  dethroue  Deity  and  make  liis  government  a 
burlesque. 

A  God  that  cannot  govem  U  no  Ood.  He  is  destitute  of 
the  very  attributes  that  make  him  a  God.  '^  He  doeth  accord- 
ing  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  hcaven  and  among  the  inhabité 
ants  of  earth,  and  noue  can  stay  his  hand  or  say  unto  him, 
What  doest  thou  ?  "  That  is  the  inspired  description  of  tlio 
righteous  rulc  of  tiie  Almi}>lity,  and  anything  less  than  that  is 
athe'sm.  Any  doctrine  that  there  are  or  can  bc  any  soûls  in 
this  universe  that  God  cannot  make  obedicnt  to  His  will  is 
atheistic,  for  it  deprives  Him  of  the  very  attributes  which 
constitute  His  divinity.  It  renders  Him  déficient  either  iu 
wisdom,  power  or  goodness,  or  in  ail  three.  He  either  is  not 
good  euough  to  put  down  this  rébellion,  or  He  lias  not  power 
enough,  or  He  is  not  wise  enougli,  or  He  is  neither  good,. 
wise  nor  powcrful  enough.  In  either  case  He  is  no  God. 
The  very  fundamental  attributes  of  His  godhead  are  im- 
peached  or  swept  away. 

Juet  this  is  what  the  doctrine  uuder  review  does.  It  bcts 
up  a  kingdom  in  this  universe  in  perpétuai  and  eternal  oppo- 
sition to  the  Almighty.     It  arms  a  rébellion   with  infinité  j 
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power  and  infinité  perpetuitj,  and  then  affirms  that  God  can- 
not  put  down  that  rébellion  and  render  theso  rebellions  soûls 
obedient  unto  His  will.  What  is  tliat  but  atheism?  It 
le^aves  us  a  Ood  only  in  name,  a  Ood  without  the  gliost  of 
Divihitj.  This  doctrine  tlien  that  sin  tends  to  permanence 
in  this  universe,  and  under  the  government  of  the  righteous 
Father,  is  atheistic.  It  is  atheistic  because  it  ^ives  us  a  God 
that  cannot  govern,  and  a  God  that  cannot  govern  is  no  God. 
Dr.  Thomas  never  uttered  a  truer  word  than  whcn  lie  said, 
**  that  to  ihink  of  a  Seing  that  is  less  than  perfeety  or  that  miffht 
le  bettevy  iê  not  to  think  of  God  at  ail;  ''  tliat  is,  it  is  to  be  athe- 
istic in  thought. 

But  it  is  said  God  does  not  govern  now.  There  are  rebel- 
lions soûls  now.  There  are  soûls,  many  of  them,  right  hère 
in  our  midst,  that  stand  up  in  ail  the  power  of  their  wicked- 
ness  and  defy  the  Âlmighty.  And  it  is  no  more  atheistic,  it 
is  affirmed,  to  say  that  th;s  rébellion  will  continue  to  ail  eter- 
nity,  than  to  say,  what  we  ail  know,  that  it  ezists  now. 

To  tliis  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  two  cases  are 
not  parallei,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  theological 
stupidity,  tliat  good  and  wise  men  cannot  see  that  tliey  are 
not  parallei.  A  teinporary  rébellion  and  an  endiess  rébellion 
are  two  différent  things. 

We  had  a  rébellion  for  a  few  years  in  our  land.  Was  not 
that  a  very  différent  thing  from  what  it  would  hâve  been  if  it 
had  coiitinucd  until  the  présent  tiine  and  manifested  such 
power  as  to  insure  its  perpetuity.  In  that  case  our  govern- 
ment would  havc  pi-oved  a  faîliirc.  But  we  put  down  the  ré- 
bellion, and  80  osserted  the  aiithority  of  our  government  and 
maintaiiicd  the  di|u:iiity  and  integrity  of  our  rule. 

Just  so  with  this  rébellion  in  the  moral  world.  If  it  con- 
tinues to  ail  eteniity,  God's  government  is  a  failure,  and  the 
intctirity  nnd  dignity  ot  His  administration  gone  forever.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  universe  He  i3  no  longer  God.  He 
is  a  dcfeatcd,  dethroned  Deity.  But  if  He  puts  down  this  ré- 
bellion and  brings  ail  soûls  into  loving  obédience  to  His  right- 
eous rule,  then  His  government  is  a  succcss,  His  authority  is 
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upheld,  and  lie  stands  before  tlie  intelligent  universe  clothed 
in  ail  thô  attributes  of  Divinity. 

It  is  clear,  tlierefore,  as  sunlight,  that  a  temporary  rébel- 
lion, sucli  as  we  now  see,  is  a  very  différent  tliing  from  an 
endiess  rébellion,  such  as  tliis  doctrine  contemplâtes.  The 
one  is  a  permanent,  hopeless  condition  of  misrule,  wliile  the 
other  is  a  passing,  transitory  condition,  and  therefore  hope- 
ful.  Such  rebellious  soûls  as  we  now  see,  are  neither  com- 
pletely  nor  permanently  so,  hence  they  may  be  rendered 
obedient  ;  but  such  soûls  as  this  doctrine  contemplâtes  are 
fixed  as  adamant  in  their  rébellion  ;  and  hence  theîr  obodi- 
enice  is  forever  impossible.  The  admission  of  a  présent  ré- 
bellion, therefore,  is  not  atheistic  ;  but  the  admission  of  a 
permanent  and  eternal  rébellion  is  atheistic. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  6od  does  not  now  govern  the  world, 
in  any  such  sensé  as  this  doctrine  teaches  that  He  will  not 
govern  the  finally  impénitent.  The  trutli  is  that  He  is  now 
goveming  the  world,  ^*  good  as  well  as  bad  and  bad  as  well  as 
good."  True,  we  do  not  yet  see  the  world  in  perfeet  obédi- 
ence to  Grod  —  some  soûls  are  yet  in  rébellion  —  but  this  is 
because  God's  government  lias  not  yet  doue  its  perfeet  work; 
because  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  resuit  wliicli  it  aims  to 
produce  in  each  and  every  case.  In  some  soûls  this  obédi- 
ence lias  been  produced,and  hence  thèse  soûls  are  an  earnest, 
a  kind  of  "  first  fruits  "  of  the  great  harvest  of  obédience  that 
will  yet  be  produced.  Thcy  are  the  sample  of  what  will  be 
the  resuit  in  each  and  evcry  soûl,  when  God's  righteous  rule 
shall  hâve  donc  its  perfeet  work.  Ail  the  rébellion  we  now 
see,  therefore,  is  not  a  Hnality  but  a  condition  by  the 
way,  —  a  condition  in  which  great  forces  are  at  work  putting 
down  the  rébellion  and  bringing  in  the  universal  reign  of 
obédience  and  peaco. 

And  he  who  looks  upon  the  présent  rébellion  and  argues 
that  it  will  continue  (orcver,  is  about  as  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher, as  he  who,  lookiiig  upon  a  trec  loaded  with  apples  in 
mid-summer,  and  because  its  fruit  is  now  grecn  and  sour  and 
bi^tcr,  should  argue  that  it  never  would  ripen,  that  the  forces  r^ 
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of  nature  would  never  briiig  it  to  maturity,  but  that  it  would 
continue  green  and  sour  and  bitter  ta  ail  eternitj.  •  Sucli  a 
man  would  no  more  falsely  misread  the  processes  of  nature 
in  growing  apples  than  this  doctrine  misreads  the  processes 
of  God  in  governing  and  growing  Imman  soûls. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  ré- 
bellion will  be  pot  down  in  each  and  every  case  ;  because 
man  is  morally  free,  and  you  cannot  force  a  free  being  into 
righteousness.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  same  old 
atheism,  only  in  a  little  différent  fonn.  God  made  the  hu* 
man  soûl  and  Ho  knew  just  what  He  put  into  it  when  He 
made  it  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  will  defcat  Bis 
own  purposes,  and  (inally  prevent  Uim  from  doing  for  and 
with  it  just  what  ho  desires,  He  is  not  God.  He  lias  made  a 
being  that  He  cannot  govern.  He  lias  given  to  tlio  créature 
a  power  that  dethrones  the  Creator.  He  would  not  be  much 
of  a  watch-maker  who  should  knôwingly  put  into  a  watch 
something  that  would  prevent  it  from  keeping  time.  So  God 
is  not  God,  if  he  has  made  the  human  soûl  and  put  hito  it 
something  that  will  prevent  it  from  keeping  time  to  his 
righteousness  to  ail  eternity.  Hc  would  lack  an  ordinary 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  would  therofore  be  destitute  of 
one  of  the  prime  éléments  of  Divinity.  Any  idea  of  liuman 
freedom,  therefore,  that  arrays  that  freedom  against  the  will 
of  God,  and  causes  his  government  to  fail  of  its  purposc,  is 
atheism. 

In  tact,  ail  this  talk  about  God's  not  being  able  to  force  a 
free  l>ehig  into  riirhteousness,  if  by  that  is  meant  moral  as  well 
as  physical  (©."ce,  is  sheer  nonsense.  True  you  cannot  force 
a  soûl  into  righteousness  by  physical  power,  tliat  is  to  say, 
you  cannot  couvert  a  man  by  knocking  Inm  down.  But  of 
this  kind  of  force  we  are  not  speaking  when  we  talk  of  the 
moral  world.  Tiio  lorce  we  then  meau  is  oioral  force,  and  to 
exclude  that  force  from  the  salvation  of  soûls  is  to  exclude 
God  and  mako  ail  salvation  impossible.  If  any  soûl  is  ever 
saved,  it  is  saved  by  tlie  moral  forces  of  God's  truth  anù  love. 
If  righteousness  ever  gets  into  any  soûl,  it  is  accomplishcd 
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by  the  power  of  God's  grâce.  Thèse  moral  forces  are  tlie 
yevy  forces  with  wiiich  Gtod  governs  and  ediicates  any  aiid 
every  souI  tliat  is  governed  and  ediicated  at  ail.  Hence  if 
God  lias  made  a  moral  universe  that  lie  cannot  govern  and 
render  obedient  unto  his  will  by  thèse  moral  forces,  he  is  not 
God.  If  man  has  any  treedom  or  anything  else  in  him  that, 
in  the  long  sweep  of  things,  will  not  redonnd  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  obédience  of  mnn,  then  God  is  not  the  AU-wise 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  we  adore.  Viewed  in 
any  liglit  you  please,  tlierefore,  this  doctrine  is  atheistic.  It 
fitrips  the  Almighty  of  the  prime  éléments  of  Divinity.  Not 
that  tliose  who  adrocate  tt  mean  to  be  atheistic,  or  are  con- 
«cious  that  it  has  snch  a  tendeucy  ;  but  such  is  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  doctrine,  as  we  hâve  now  abundantly  shown. 

2.  This  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  op- 
posed  to  the  known  and  accepted  character  of  the  universe. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  this  universe  was  conceived  in  good- 
tie^s,  brought  forth  in  goodness,  is  governed  by  goodness,  and 
ordered  unto  goodness  ;  tliat  ail  its  laws,  forces,  methods, 
purposes  and  aims  were  boni  of  righteousness,  proceed 
through  righteousness,  and  tend  to  produce  righteousness. 
None  but  a  pessimistic  or  dualistic  philosopher  will  deny  this. 
Every  Theistic,  not  to  say,  Christian,  thinker,  will  concède 
it  witliout  a  question.  Every  oiie  who  believes  in  the  right- 
eousness of  God  will  concède  the  righteousness  of  liis  uni- 
verse. Ât  least  he  will  concède  that  tlie  ^'  trend  "  of  tlie  uni- 
verse is  in  this  direction,  that  ail  the  great  laws  and  forces  of 
création,  the  mighty  sweep  of  things  is  towards  holiness  and 
peace. 

He  will  admit  that  this  universe  had  ils  birtli  in  the  love 
of  the  ^^  righteous  Father,"  that  it  came  forth  of  a  righteous 
will,  that  it  was  intcnded  to  subserve  ail  righteous  purposes, 
and  thèse  purposes  only,  and  that  it  is  now  govenied  by  a 
righteous  power,  and  for  righteous  ends.  He  will  not  ques- 
tion the  fact  unless  it  Is  in  some  such  case  as  we  hâve  noted. 
Sin  is  not  the  legUimate  fruit  of  the  physical  or  moral  world. 
Ood  did  not  create  thèse  worlds  to  be  a  factory  for  turning 
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oui  transgression  and  iniquity.  Tliis  universe  is  not,  and 
was  not  intendod  to  be,  a  paradise  for  démons.  This  will  be 
conceded  on  ail  hands.  No  one  will  question  tlie  fact  that 
the  universe  taken  as  a  wliole,  does  and  was  inteuded  to  pro- 
duce righteousness,  that  ail  its  great  laws  and  forces  work  to 
this  end,  and  this  end  only. 

We,  of  course,  go  further.  We  hold  that  there  are  no 
exceptions,  that  what  are  called  exceptions  are  so  onlj  in 
appearance,  not  in  realitj,  that  a  deeper  insight  and  a  pro- 
founder  wisdom  show  that  thèse  exceptional  laws,  like  that 
of  judicial  blindness,  are,  ia  the  long  run,  in  perfect  har- 
monony  with  the  great  sweep  of  the  unirerse,  that  they  are 
on  the  side  not  of  sin  but  of  rigliteousnoss,  in  fine  tliat  tho 
universe  as  a  wliole,  and  in  every  part,  tends  to  produce 
duce  righteousness,  and  righteousncss  only. 

Now,  put  a  human  soûl  into  this  universe  and  start  hiin  in 
the  direction  of  evil,  and  what  possibility,  not  to  say  proba- 
bility,  is  there  of  that  soûl  continuing  on  in  that  direction 
ferever  ?  His  sin  has  thrown  him  out  of  harmony  with 
everything  around  him.  Everything  works  against  him. 
AU  the  great  forces  of  création  beat  upon  him.  AU  the 
righteous  laws  of  the  universe  smite  him  with  their  pénal- 
ties.  The  nature  of  things  is  armed  at  every  point  for  his 
defeat.  The  whole  universe,  with  Ood  behind  it,  is  set  in 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  him.  How  absurd,  then, 
to  hold  that  that  soûl,  tliat  poor  hun\an  souI  can  hold  out  to 
ail  eternity  in  opposition  to  that  universe  ;  that  he  can  stand 
up  forever  and  defy  ail  tlie  powers  of  création  working  under 
the  eye  of  God  for  lus  subjection.  The  doctrine  which 
teaches  this,  is  not  only  atheistic,  but  it  turns  the  universe 
into  a  farce.  Created  to  be  the  great  promoter  of  righteous- 
ness, and  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  Infinité  to  this  end, 
it  utterly  fails  to  bring  this  rebellions  soûl  into  obédience. 
He  who  would  mock  the  Almighty  and  burlesque  his  uni- 
verse,;  cannot  do  it  more  eSectually  than  by  teaching  such  a 
doctrine  as  this. 

That  the  absurdity  of  this  position  may  be  seen  more  effeo^ 
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toally,  let  tlie  factors  of  tbis  problem^  the  cliaracters  in  this 
picture,  change  places.  Suppose  the  universe  wore  the  exact 
opposite  of  wliat  it  is.  Suppose  ail  its  great  laws  and  forces 
tended  to  produce  iiiiquity.  Suppose  ail  its  powers  and  the 
whole  drift  of  its  movemeut  were  in  the  direction  of  unright- 
eousness.  Suppose  it  was  conceived  in  sin,  brought  forth  in 
iniquity,  and  is  now  governed  and  ordered  unto  wickedness 
by  tlie  devil  himself. 

Into  this  universe  put  a  human  soûl  started  in  the  way  of 
righteousness.  Would  any  one  believe  that  it  could  con- 
tinue on  in  tliat  way  forever  ?  Wçuld  not  every,  one  re- 
gard it  as  the  greatest  absurdity  to  teach  that  this  soûl 
with  no  liand  to  help,  and  irothing  but  his  own  finite  will 
with  which  to  resist,  could  hold  out  to  ail  eteruity  against  ail 
the  malignant  forces  of  this  malignant  universe,  directed  and 
impelled  by  the  very  spirit  of  evil,  and  ail  working  to  com- 
pass  his  ruin  ?  In  such  a  universe  could  any  man  believe 
for  a  moment  that  a  righteous  tendency  —  admitting  that 
such  a  tendency  could  ezist  —  would  be  allowed  to  go  on 
until  it  became  permanent  ? 

Why,  then,  believe  that  a  tendency  in  sin  can  be  perma- 
nent in  this  universe,  a  universe  of  righteousness  in  which 
human  soûls  are  placod?  Wliy  believe  that  a  sinful  soûl 
can  hold  out  forever  against  Ood  and  his  universe,  and  yet 
refuse  to  believe  that  a  righteous  soûl  could  hold  out  forever 
against  the  devil  and  his  universe  ?  Hâve  we  less  faith  in 
the  ability  of  God  to  run  his  universe  to  righteous  ends,  than 
in  the  ability  of  the  devil  to  run  his  to  wicked  ends  ?  If  it 
be  absurd  to  hold  that  righteousness  could  be  permanent  in 
a  sinful  universe,  where  everything  conspired  to  produce  in- 
iquity,  how  much  Icss  absurd  is  it  to  hold  that  sin  can  be 
permanent  in  a  righteous  universe,  where  everything  con- 
spires to  produce  holiness  f 

Clearly,  then,  this  doctrine  of  the  ^^  final  permanence  "  of 
sin  is  opposed  to  the  known  character  of  the  universe  in 
which  we  live.  The  plan  and  purpose  which  God  bas 
stamped  upon  the  nature  of  things  pronounce  against  iL^ 
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Mr.  Cook,  in  one  place,  asks  whethcr  we  do  not  believe 
Milton's  Satan  a  possible  character  ?  Tes,  possible  to  the 
imagination,  but  possible  to  nothing  else  under  heaven.  In 
this  universe  o!  God,  Milton's  Satan  is  just  as  impossible  as 
a  "  round  triangle  "  or  a  "  square  circle."  The  latter  is  no 
more  opposed  to  pbysical  law  tban  the  former  is  to  moral. 
The  geometrician  who  sliould  contend  that  a  triangle  can  be 
round  or  a  circle  square  would  be  no  more  of  a  geometrical 
'^  crank  ''  than  lie  is  a  metaphysical  '*  crank  "  who  contendff 
that  that  monstrosity  of  Milton's  imagination  is  an  actual 
possibility  of  this  universe  of  God. 

Just  hère  we  may  learn  why  one-half  of  this  doctrine,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Cook,  is  true  while  the  other  is  false.  Tlie 
tendency  upward  is  to  permanence,  because  that  tèndency  is 
in  harmony  with  the  universe.  Tlie  flow  of  the  universe  is 
in  that  direction.  Ererything  is  on  the  side  of  the  good 
mun.  Ail  the  laws  of  création  are  his  friends  and  allies. 
God  and  angels  and  ail  the  influences  in  the  ^reat  process 
of  rédemption  work  with  him  in  his  cflorts  to  become  perma- 
nent in  righteousness.  He  gocs  with  the  tido,  and  the  tide 
bcars  him  on  to  victory. 

•  Not  so  witli  the  bad  man.  He  rows  against  the  tide. 
Everything  opposes  liini.  AU  the  laws  of  the  moral  world 
are  his  enemies.  AU  the  forces  of  the  universe  beat  liim 
back.  God  and  his  govornmcnt  smite  liim  with  terrible  rét- 
ributions. The  very  atmosphère  in  which  ho  lives  is  filled 
with  scorpions  to  sting  him  into  oi)edicnce.  Hence  tlie  im- 
possibility  of  lus  holding  out  forever  in  his  rébellion. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  see  that  this  tendency  is  a  delu- 
sion,  that  what  is  called  such  is  so  only  in  appearance,  not  in 
reality  ;  that  the  downward  tendency  in  sin  is  not  to  **  final 
permanence  "  liecause  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  universe,  but 
evil  tends  to  suicide  because  it  is  op|)osed  to  that  universe  — 
tends,  I  mean,  to  suicide  in  the  long  run.  I  admit  the  self- 
propagating  power  of  sin,  but  this  power  instead  of  tending 
to  make  sin  permanent,  tends  to  destroy  it.  If  left  to  itself 
evil  eventually  takes  its  own  life.     A  few  considérations  will 
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•enable  us  to  see  that  this  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  as  it 
ouglit  to  be  if  our  study  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  has 
been  correct.  If  the  universe  is  opposed  to  sin,  then  in  the 
long  run  sin  ought  to  tend  to  its  own  destruction. 

That  it  does,  appears  in  the  first  place  from  the  fact  that  a 
conviction  of  this  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  niany  of  our 
proverbs  upon  this  subject.  We  say,  for  instance,  that, 
*^  There  muêt  be  honar  among  thieves.^*  But  why  must  there 
be  honor  among  thieves  ?  Why  cannot  thieves  steal  from 
•each  other,  just  as  well  as  from  other  people  ?  Simply  be- 
cause  it  would  destroy  their  own  trade.  Â  gang  of  thieves 
€Ould  not  practice  their  profession  upon  each  other  without 
•destroying  that  profession.  They  must  maintain  some  de- 
gree  of  honor  among  themselves  in  order  to  prosecute  their 
business.  Hence  this  proverb  is  a  récognition  of  the  faot 
that  the  sin  of  stealing  cannot  be  pursued  without  limit,  that 
every  man  cannot  steal  from  every  other  man  without  de- 
stroying  the  whole  business  of  stealing.  The  evil  would 
beoome  so  enormous  as  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  Its  vio- 
tory,  as  in  every  case  of  sin,  would  be  worse  than  defeat. 

We  say,  also,  that  ^*  It  is  a  long  road  that  lias  no  turn  to 
ît  ;  "  "  Give  him  rope  enough  and  he  will  hang  himself  ;  "  he 
was  raised  by  his  own  pétard,"  etc.,  etc.  What  do  ail  thèse 
sa/ings  mean  but  that  wickedhess  will  eventually  compass  its 
own  destruction  ?  What  do  they  come  from  but  from  the 
conviction  produced  by  expérience  that  sin,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  does  not  lend  right  onward  to  the  goal  of  ^^  final  per 
manence  ;  "  but  that  in  the  long  run  it  doubles  back  on  itself, 
gets  snared  in  its  own  trap,  wound  up  and  hung  with  its  own 
rope,  blown  to  atoms  by  the  very  dynamite  that  it  had  pre- 
pared  for  its  own  defence?  Proverbs  are  the  condensed 
expérience  of  mankind  —  tlie  world's  reading  of  the  nature 
of  things  concerning  the  tendency  of  sin.  And  that  reading 
is  most  empbatically  in  favor  of  the  position  that  the  tendency 
of  sin  in  the  end  is  to  suicide. 

That  this  reading  is  correct,  a  single  illustration  must  suf- 
fice  to  make  évident.     Unfortunately,  we  as  a  nation  are  well  \^ 
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conditioiied  to  know  just  what  this  self-propagatîng  power  of 
sin  leads  to.  Slavery  in  our  land  destroyed  itself.  Had  it 
been  coûtent  to  be  shortened  back  and  livo  in  abejauce,  it 
doubtless  would  bave  been  in  existence  to-daj.  But  it  was 
not.  It  sought  to  propagate  itself.  It  would  spread  over 
the  whole  land,  and  dominate  ail  our  institutions,  and  be  the 
ruling  power  in  our  nation.  This  provoked  fierce  opposition. 
Tlien  it  plunged  into  the  rébellion  and  was  ^^  hoisted  by  ita 
own  pétard."  The  mine  that  it  sprung  for  ita  own  préserva- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  its  enemies,  blew  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. So  in  everj  case.  Sin  carries  with  it  always  and 
everywhere,  the  seeds  of  its  own  death.  Its  rery  self-propa- 
gating  power,  in  the  long  run,  proves  its  own  destruction, 
even  as  the  forces  of  décomposition  in  the  decaying  regetable 
finally  consume  the  very  thing  upon  which  they  feed. 

The  great  law  of  the  universe  is  not,  as  Mr.  Cook  reads  it, 
it  is  not  that  there  is  ^^  a  tendency  in  character  to  fifial  perma- 
nence, good  as  well  as  bad,  and  bad  as  well  as  good,"  but  it 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  good  character  to  permanence, 
and  in  bad  character  eventually  to  reformation  ;  that  in  the 
long  sweep  of  things  righteousness  tendeth  to  life  and  sin 
to  death  and  destruction. 

Ail  profound  pihilosophy  sees  this.  Thus  Emerson  says  : 
^^  Evil,  according  to  the  old  philosophers,  is  good  in  the  mak- 
ing.  That  pure  malignity  can  exist  is  the  extrême  proposi- 
tion of  unbelief.  It  is  not  to  be  entertained  by  a  rational 
agent,  it  is  atheism,  it  is  the  last  profanation.  The  divine 
effort  is  never  relaxed,  the  carrion  in  the  sun  will  couvert 
itself  to  grass  and  flowers,  and  man,  though  in  brothels  or  in 
jails,  or  on  jibbets  is  on  lus  way  to  ail  that  is  true  and  good."^ 
Garlyle,  too,  expresses  most  beautifully  our  reading  of  this 
law  of  the  universe. 

"  The  best  philosophy  teaches  that  the  very  conséquences 
(hot  to  speak  of  the  penalties  at  ail)  of  evil  actions  die  away 
and  become  abolished  long  before  eternity  ends,  that  it  is 
only  the  conséquences  of  good  actions  that  are  eternal,  for 

1  Représentative  Man,  p.  188. 
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thèse  are  in  harmony  wîtli  the  laws  of  thîs  nniverse  and  add 
themselves  tô  it,  and  co-operate  with  it  forever  ;  whilo  ail 
that  is  not  in  harmony  with  it  mnst  necessarily  be  wîthout 
continuance,  and  fall  dead,  as  perhaps  you  hâve  heard  in  the 
Sound  of  a  Scottisli  psalm  araid  the  inountains  ;  the  true 
notes  alone  support  one  anotlier,  ail  following  the  one  true 
ruie.  The  false  notes,  each  following  its  différent  false  rule, 
quiokly  destroy  one  anolher,  and  the  psalm  which  was  dis- 
cordant enough  near  at  hand,  is  perfect  melody  wheu  heard 
from  afar.2  " 

That  is  the  law  of  the  nniverse.  Evil  is  her  own  execu- 
tioner,  and  at  last  ^^  dies  amid  her  worshipers,"  while  the 
psalm  of  righteonsness  roUs  on  through  the  eternal  âges, 
making  the  melody  of  6od  forever. 

8.  This  doctrine  of  the  '*  final  permanence  '*  of  evil  is  un- 
Christian,  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

This  foUows  legitimately  from  ail  we  hâve  said.  Chris, 
tianity  oannot  teach  anything  that  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
things.  It  may  teach  a  higher  truth  than  nature,  but  none 
that  is  opposed  to  it.  If,  then,  we  hâve  read  aright  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  discovered  the  true  meaniug  of  God  in 
his  universe,  this  doctrine  of  the  ^^  final  permanence  of  sin  " 
is  not  a  Christian  doctrine.  That  it  is  not,  the  briefest  study 
of  Christianity  ought  to  make  clear.  Christianity  is  con- 
fessedly  a  mission  of  salvation  to  the  whole  sinful  world. 
Christ  came  to  seek  and  save  the  Ipst,  and  ail  the  lost  ;  he 
tasted  death  for  every  man,"  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
ail,"  ^^  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our  sins 
only  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Any  doctrine, 
therefore,  that  casts  a  doubt  upon  the  final  success  of  his  un- 
dertaking  is,  in  so  much,  un-Christian.  Any  doctrine  that 
teaches  that  Christ  will  not  do  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do 
is  in  opposition  to  the  very  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  gospel. 
It  can  be  no  Christian  doctrine  that  teaches'  the  inability  of 
Christ  to  save  ail  that  he  undertook  to  save.  And  as  the 
doctrine  under  considération  teaches  just  this,  since  it  teaches 
that  there  are  soûls  whom  Christ  catinot  save,  therefore  it  ia 
un-Christian.  ^.g,.^^,  .^  GooqIc 

2  Clond  of  Wltnesses.  p.  189.  ^ 
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But  tliis  doctrine  is  ia  direot  opposition  to  the  express 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  New  Testament 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  final  complète  success  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  that  ^^  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times  "  he  will  subdue  ail  hearts  unto  himself  and  make  ail 
souIs  obedient  unto  his  reign.  There  is  a  class  of  passages 
thût  set  this  forth  in  express  terms,  that  teach  it  in  so  many 
words. 

Thus  the  Saviour  himself  says  :  ^^  Ând  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth  will  draw  ail  men  unto  me."  And  Paul,  in 
keeping  with  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  this  promise  says  : 
^<  Wherefore  6od  also  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  tliat  at  the  name  of  Jeisus 
•every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in 
•earth  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  longue 
should  confess  that  Jésus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  Ood 
lie  Father."  Âgain,  '^  Theu  comoth  the  end,  when  he  shal^t 
bave  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
^hen  he  sliall  hâve  put  down  ail  rule,  ail  authority  and 
power.  .  .  .  And  when  ail  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  ail  things  under  him  that  Ood  may  be  ail  in  ail.'' 

Thèse  passages,  and  they  are  but  spécimens  of  a  class, 
teach,  if  thêy  teach  anything,  the  ultimate,  universal  subjeo* 
tion  of  ail  soûls  to  Christ,  such  a  subjection  as  shall  render 
them  Christlike.  When  the  end  hère  indicated  shall  come, 
when  Christ  shall  put  down  ail  rule,  authority  and  power, 
when  ail  soûls  shall  confess  him  Lord  to  the  glory  of  Ood  the 
Father,  when  he  shall  so  reign  in  and  over  and  through  ail 
soûls  that  Ood  shall  be  ^^  ail  in  ail,"  there  will  be,  there  can 
be  no  rébellion  in  Ood's  uuiverse.  But  this  doctrine  says 
that  this  time  will  never  come,  that  sin  will  never  end,  that 
there  will  be  rébellion  in  Ood's  universe  to  ail  eternity.  It 
is  therefore  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  teachings  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  must  therefore  be  false. 

The  task  we  set  ourselves  is  now  accomplished.  We  hâve 
shown  that  this  famous  doctrine  concerning  the  permanency 
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of  eril  is  atheistic,  anphilosophieal,  and  nn-Ohristian  ;  tliat 
it  impeacheo  the  oharacter  of  Ood,  is  opposed  to  the  nature 
of  things,  or  the  known  oharacter  of  the  universe,  and  is  con- 
trarj  to  the  most  obvions  and  empliatic  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion ,  that  I  rise  from  the  study 
of  this  great  snbject  with  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  two 
great  truths  deepened  in  my  sonl.  It  is  that  in  this  universe 
pmiishment  for  sin  is  absolutely  certain,  and  salvation  from 
sin  eqoally  certain.  I  see  the  great  forces  of  Gk>d  working 
ont  no  more  snrely  tlie  rétribution  of  transgression  than 
they  do  the  moral  purification  and  ultimate  obédience  of  the 
transgresser.  Hence,  I  can  close  with  no  more  fitting  or 
beautiful  words  than  those  of  (George  Macdonald  : 

*^  If  men  would  but  believe  that  they  are  in  process  of  créa- 
tion and  consent  to  be  made,  let  the  maker  handie  them  as 
potter  the  clay,  yield  themselves  in  respondent  motion  and 
submissive,  hopeful  action  with  the  turning  of  his  wheel,  they 
would  ère  long  find  themselves  able  to  welcome  every  pres- 
sure of  that  hand  upon^tliem,  even  when  it  was  felt  in  pain, 
and  sometimes  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  recognise  the 
divine  end  in  view  —  the  bringing  a  son  iiito  glory.  Whereas 
behaving  like  chiidren  who  struggle  and  scream  while  their 
mother  washes  and  dresses  tliem,  they  find  they  have.to  be 
washed  and  dressed  notwithstanding,  and  witli  tlie  more  dis- 
comfort  ;  tliey  may  even  hâve  to  find  themselves  set  half 
naked  and  but  half  dried  in  a  corner,  to  corne  to  their  right 
minds  and  ask  to  be  finished." 

Stephen  Crâne. 


ARTICLE    XXII. 

MU9%onary  Work^  and  the  ffighest  Motives  thereto. 

Thb  command  to  go  into  ail  the  world  and  preacli  the 
Gk)spel  to  every  créature,  imposes  an  obligation  on  Christian 
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believers,  to  meet  whioh,  what  are  oalled  Missionary  enter- 
prises  hâve  been  inaugurated  in  nearly  erery  âge  and  country 
since  the  advent  of  our  Saviour. 

Only  tliirty  years  after  Jésus  gave  the  command,  ihore  waa, 
according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  then  far  distant  city  of  Borne, 
Buch  a  'agréât  multitude"  of  Christian  converts  that  the 
govemment  and  people  joined  hands  in  a  persécution  which 
put  hundreds  of  believers  to  death.  Seventy  years  after  the 
command  was  given,  Pliny,  then  govornor  of  Bythinia,  eom- 
plains  that  Christiaus  ^^  of  ail  âges  and  ranks,  of  both  sexes/' 
were  so  numerous  that  for  a  long  time  the  heathen  temples 
had  beeo  almost  deserted,  and  that  the  beasts  brought  to 
market  for  sacrifices  to  the  gods  found  no  purchasers  !  The 
Christian  fathers  bear  witness  to  the  same  zeal  and  efibrt  on 
the  part  of  believers  ;  Justin  Martyr,  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  John,  testifying:  ^Uhere  is  no  part  of  mankind, 
whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  where  there  are  not  some 
Christians."  TertuUian,  about  the  year  200,  déclares  that 
the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  ail  nations  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  many  whom  tliat  Impérial  power  had  not 
reached  in  its  career  of  conquest.  After  enumerating  the 
provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  he  mentions  Parthia,  Scytliia, 
Media,  Mauritania,  Egypt,  the  régions  in  Africa  held  by  the 
native  tribes,  as  well  as  those  conquered  b^  Rome  ;  and,  with- 
ont  uaming  them,alhides  to  many  other  countries  and  islands, 
ail  of  which,  he  says,  had  listened  to  tlie  word,  and  though 
unsubdued  by  Rome,  had  submitted  to  Christ. 

Latcr,  as  pagan  doctrines  made  their  way  into  Christian 
creeds,  and  dissensions  and  corruptions  carried  the  Church 
into  the  dark  âges,  so  called,  where  ignorance  and  selfishness 
took  the  place  of  knowledge  and  zeal,  the  missionary  spirit 
died  ont,  and  the  bounds  of  Christian  conquest  receded. 

The  Reformatîon  made  the  old  order  of  *  tliings  possible, 
but  not  immediately,  as  the  Protestants  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed  in  establishing  and  maintaining  their  independeuce 
in  Europe,  and  in  reformiiig  the  abuses  and  correcting  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  well  as  in  dealing<mirith  es- 
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travagances  among  themselves,  growing  out  of  their  suddenly 
acquired  freodom. 

Meanwhile  the  Oatholic  Jesuits,  seeking  to  regain  abroad 
what  was  lost  to  the  m  at  home,  pnshed  the  missionary  work 
in  pagan  lands  with  a  zeal  and  vigor  which  astonished  the 
world.  With  unparalleled  rapiditj  they  established  saccess- 
fnl  missions  among  the  Portnguete  olonies  of  India,  in 
Ohina,  Japan,  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  in  Central  and  North  America.  And  to-day, 
ihrough  sacrificee  only  eqnalled  in  the  fiivst  and  second  cen- 
turies, they  are  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to 
the  gospel  according  to  their  interprétation. 

Missionary  enterprise  as  conducted  by  Protestants,  has 
now  a  history  extending  through  a  century  and  a  half.  It 
was  a  work  commenced  in  great  feebleness,  characterized  for 
a  long  time  by  discouragement  and  seeming  failure,  but 
within  the  présent  century  it  bears  most  abundant  fruit. 

Protestant  Ohristendom  has  now  a  force  of  4,871  foreign 
missionaries  in  the  field,  and  28,574  native  helpers.  It  con- 
tributes  annually  in  support  of  its  missionary  work,  $7,576- 
854.  It  has  translated  the  Bible,  or  principal  parts  of  it, 
into  226  languages  and  dialects,  and  circulated  about  150,- 
000,000  copies  of  its  translations.  It  has  established  numer- 
ous  Christian  schools,  seminaries  and  collèges,  and  has  con- 
veyed  to  numerous  and  barbarous  peoples,  many  of  them 
brutal  in  their  habits,  and  inheritors  of  cruel  théories  and 
practices,  the  best  results  of  Cliristian  civilization,  its  untold 
moral,  civil  and  mechanical  advantages. 

Its  results  hâve  heen  manifold.  To  the  immédiate  subjects 
of  its  teacliings  and  influences,  it  has  imparted  spiritual 
knowledge  and  life  ;  redeeming  tfiem  from  a  debasing  idolatry 
to  tiie  worship  of  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
implanting  in  their  hearts  the  precepts,  example  and  spirit  of 
the  compassionâte  Christ  ;  making  mortal  life  more  valuable, 
death  less  dreadful,  immortality  an  assured  certainty  ;  and 
virtue,  chastity,  law,  obédience,  realities  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.     What  Dr.  Wayland  anticipated  and  prom^l^^ 
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ised  as  the  resuU  of  missionarj  effort,  in  a  discoarse  sixty^ 
years  ago,  is  now  in  large  degree  ezperienced.  *^  The  Hindou 
mother/'  he  said,  *^  wiil  gaze  upon  her  infant  with  tbe  same^ 
landemess  whioh  throbs  in  the  breast  of  any  one  of  70U  who- 
now  hears  me,  and  the  Hindoo  son  will  pour  into  the- 
wounded  bosom  of  his  widowed  parent,  the  oil  of  peace  and 
consolation.  In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  Ihat 
amiles  upon  a  New  Sngland  landscape,  and  compare  it  with 
tbe  filthhiess  and  brutality  of  a  Caflfrarian  kraal,  and  we  tell 
70U  that  our  object  is  to  reuder  that  CafTrariau  kraal  as  happy 
and  as  gladsome  as  that  New  England  village.  Point  us  to* 
the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  liberty  is  beat  under- 
stood  and  most  perfectly  enjoyed,  where  intellect  shoots  fortb 
in  its  richest  luxuriance,  and  where  ail  tbe  kindlier  feelinga 
of  the  heart  are  constantly  seen  hi  their  most  graceful 
exercise  ;  point  us  to  the  loveliest  and  liappiest  neighborhood 
in  the  world  on  which  we  dwell  ;  and  we  tell  you  that  6ur 
object  is  to  render  tliis  whole  earth,  witli  ail  its  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  peoples,  as  happy,  uay,  happier 
than  that  neighborhood.'' 

To  the  world  at  large  the  resnlts  of  Missionary  enterprise 
are  not  less  definite  and  satisfactory.  Briefly  the  most  im» 
portant  of  thèse  results  may  be  hinted  at  thus  : 

1.  The  world  obtains  a  more  extensive  and  correct  knowl- 
edge  of  heathen  lands,  their  varions  races,  customs,  opinions, 
and  their  many  languages. 

2.  It  gains  interesting  data  for  science,  philology,  history,. 
music,  and  gênerai  literature. 

8.  Commerce  is  thereby  enlarged,  new  ports  and  new  coun- 
tries  are  opened,  new  industries  encouraged,  new  prodncts- 
are  distributed,  and  a  demand  is  created  for  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  civilized  life.  For  example:  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  has  been  speiit,  from  first  to  last,  in  Christian« 
izing  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  every  year  our  business  with 
those  islands  yields  a  profit  of  $5,000,000  to  the  Amerioaik 
trader. 

4.  We  thus  gain,  from  our  knowledge  o^  C^ri^ptal  life  to* 
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day,  —  a  life  tbat  lias  ezperienoed  bat  Utile  change  for  centu- 
ries, —  and  from  reaearebes  and  explorations  made  bj  the  mis- 
sionaries  in  tbe  land  of  the  KUe,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Bible  itself,  colored  as  it  is  in  so  manj  respects  hj  Onr 
entai  language  and  usage. 

6.  Not  the  least  significant  resuit  is  the  reflex  influence  of 
missionary  effort  on  tbe  secte  and  diurches  which  engage  in 
it.  Max  Miiller  bas  shown  that  onlj  the  religions  which 
hare  the  missionary  spirit  and  engage  in  missionary  work  are. 
lasting  religions.  Our  own  observation  acquaints  us  with 
the  fact  that  the  churches  which  bave  most  of  this  spirit  and 
Migage  most  heartily  in  this  work,  are  the  most  prosperous 
and  zealous  churches. 

Of  some  of  thèse  results,  the  late  Charles  Darwin  said 
(«Voyage  of  a  Natui-alist  around  the  World,"  toI.  2,  p.  192). 
«  There  are  many  who  attack,  eveu  more  acrimoniously  than 
Kotzebue,  both  the  missionaries,  their  System,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  it.  Such  reasoners  never  compare  the  présent 
State  with  that  of  the  island  only  twenty  years  ago,  nor  even 
with  that  of  Europe  at  the  présent  day  ;  but  they  compare  it 
with  the  high  standard  o(  (Gospel  perfection.  They  expect 
the  missionaries  to  effect  that  which  the  apostles  themselves 
failed  to  do.  Inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  the  people  faits 
short  of  this  high  standard  blâme  is  attached  to  the  mission- 
ary, instead  of  crédit  for  that  which  he  bas  effected.  They 
forget,  or  will  not  remember,  that  human  sacrifices  and  the 
power  of  an  idolâtrons  priestliood  ;  a  System  of  profligacy 
unparallelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid  ;  infanticide,  a 
conséquence  of  tliat  system;  bloody  wars,  where  the  con- 
querors  spared  neither  women  nor  cliildren  ;  that  ail  thèse 
bave  been  abolished,  and  that  dishonesty,  intempérance  and 
licentiousness  luive  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  lu  a  voyager  to  forget  thèse  things  is  base 
ingratitude  ;  for  should  he  chance  to  be  at  the  point  of  ship- 
wreck  on  some  unknown  coast,  he  will  most  de?outly  pray 
that  tlie  lesson  of  the  missionary  may  liaFC  exteuded  thus 
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If,  therefore,  we  seçk  for  motÎTes  impelling  to  missiouarj 
seal  and  effort,  we  shall  find  them  mdny  and  varied.  Taken 
in  the  order  of  tbeir  hiétorio  development,  thej  may  be  men- 
tioned  thus: 

1.  A  conviction  of  duty  to  obey  the  Master's  command. 
The  bock  of  Acts,  and  the  Epietîes  of  the  New  Testament 
show  how  powerfnlly  this  impelled  the  apoatles. 

2.  A  oonviotion  of  possessing  the  truth  whioh  ail  the  world 
onght  to  know  in  order  to  its  enlightenment  and  rirtue. 
^<  We  balieve  and  therefore  speak/'  was  Paul'a  reason  for  bis 
untiring  labors. 

8.  The  love  of  Gk>d,  and  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  désire  to 
promote  God's  glory  by  declaring  bis  truth  and  bringing  oth- 
ers  to  reoognize  it,  is  a  powerful  motive.  The  love  of  Ood 
was  the  constant  thème  of  John  the  Evangelist  ;  the  *^  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,"  is  the  great  apostle's  déclaration, 
and  bis  exhortation  to  ail  believers  is,  ^*  Wliatever  ye  do,  do 
ail  to  the  glory  of  God." 

4.  Compassion  for  the  heathen  in  tbeir  ignorance  and  dég- 
radation, and  a  désire  to  enlighten  tbeir  minds  and  improve 
tbeir  lives,  that  they  may  know  and  love  God  and  obey  His 
coramands. 

5.  A  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  tho  exist- 
ence, and  extending  the  power  of  a  sect  believed  to  coniain 
the  truth  in  its  teuets  and  ritual,  as  an  offset  to  tho  encroach- 
ments  of  tbose  wbo  are  propagating  error.  This  was  the 
raotivo  of  tlie  Catholics  in  their  missionary  labors  in  tho  six- 
teentb  century. 

6.  A  désire  to  add  to  the  sura  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  inbabitants,  their  history,  language,  laws,  doc- 
trines, and  customs. 

7.  Ambition  for  the  extension  of  commerce^  the  reoiprocal 
benefits  tbereof,  and  the  personal  gain  received. 

Some  of  thèse  motives  are  eoniplex,  and  a  close  analysis 
would  increase  the  number  that  are  included  in  them,  while 
doubtless  the  number  oould  be  muoh  further  extended  on 
other  Hues  of  thought.    In  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  strange 
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to  bear  it  annouaoed  from  liigh  authoritj  that  the  absence  of 
one  motiTe  only,  wonld  deatroy  ail  désire  and  effort  to  send 
the  Oospel  to  the  heatheu.  Thns,  Bev.  Dr.  Park,  Professpr 
«t  ÂndoTer,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  held  at  Portlaud  in  October, 
1882,  said  :  **  We  must  be  carefnl  against  anj  tlieory  which 
would  implj  that  if  we  leare  tlie  heathen  to  themseWes  they 
maj  hâve  a  probation  after  death."  And  after  speaking  of 
the  Fiews  of  Edwards,  Hopkius,  and  Spring,  and  men  of  their 
way  of  thinking,  who  were  originators  of  tlie  societj,  and 
some  of  them  missionaries,  he  added:  ^'Unless  we  adopt 
their  riews  of  the  deprarity  of  man  and  bis  need  of  the  regen- 
erating  influence  of  tite  Holy  Spirit  we  hâve  reason  to  fear 
that  we  shall  eut  the  nerve  of  our  missionary  effort,  and  we 
might  as  well  scuttle  our  missionarj  ships  at  once  as  adopt 
any  theology  at  variance  with  tliis  which  is  the  theology  of 
Paul,  and  the  theologyof  the  whole  Bible.  We  must  reçoive, 
as  they  received,  the  Bible  iu  its  main  impression,  in  its 
main  trend.  We  need  not  dispute  and  haggle  wîth  regard 
to  this  Word  or  that  word,  but  the  question  is,  What  is  the 
current  of  the  Bible  ?  What  is  the  great  stream  of  Biblical 
truth  ?  And  the  stream  is  like  a  river  that  rushes  onward 
in  one  direction,  aiid  that  is  that  man  is  lost,  and  that  our 
dutj  is  to  work  for  the  prosont  génération  ;  for  if  the  prosent 
génération  do  not  repent  of  sin  and  accept  the  mercy  of  God, 
then  they  never  will  accept  it."  And  the  reporter  adds  that 
that  assemblage  of  learned  Christian  men  and  women  re- 
ceived this  utterance  with  "  applause." 
.  Tliis  sentiment  was  echoed  by  Joseph  Cook  in  the  prélude 
to  his  first  Monday  lecture  in  January,  1888,  when,  speaking 
of  the  influence  in  Oermany  of  Dorner's  idea  of  probation 
after  death,  he  said,  ^^It  lias  lowered  tiie  tonè  of  preaching.  It 
bas  eut  the  nerve  of  missions.  It  bas  as  g«>od  as  scuttled  the 
ships  that  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  pagan 
lands."  That  this  statement  was  based  on  imagination,  and 
made  for  rhetorical  efiéct,  and  not  on  personal  knowledge  or 
reliable  authority,  is  évident  from  the  fact  that  when  it  was  [e 
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assailed  bj  Prof.  Smyth,  Mr.  Cook  failed  to  défend  it  ;  and 
from  the  furtber  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  mission- 
arj  work  inaugurated  hj  the  Moravians  at  a  time  when  their 
Tieirs  were  even  more  libéral  than  those  of  Domer,  German 
missionary  zeal  bas  always  been  feeble  and  intermittent. 

Thia  announcement  by  zealoas  conservators  of  Calvinism, 
is  a  déclaration  that  the  only  efficient  motive  to  missionary 
effort  is  the  belief  that  the  heathen  will  certainly  be  doomed 
to  etemal  despair  and  suffering  if  they  do  not  bear  and  ao- 
œpt  the  gospel  in  this  mortal  life. 

Against  such  a  claim,  and  tlie  worth  of  such  a  motive,  at 
least  two  things  can  be  urged  : 

1.  Facts  of  record  show  that  this  motive  bas  not  operated 
where  missionary  work  bas  been  engaged  in  by  those  nearest 
to  the  New  Testament  âge.  The  discourses  reported  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  letters  addressed  to  missionary 
fields  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  make  no  mention  of  such  a 
doom  for  the  heathen  ;  on  the  contrary  the  appeal  for  faith 
and  obédience  is  based  on  the  mercies  of  God,  mercies  tliat 
are  manifest  it  is  tme,  in  temporary  punishment  for  sin  and 
unbelief,  but  which  hâve  in  view,  and  will  without  the  possi- 
bility  of  failure,  be  instrumental  in  bringing  ail  soûls  to  Ood, 
of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  ail  things. 

Nor  could  it  possibly  bave  operated  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  if  their  writings  are  authority  conoerning 
what  they  believed  and  taught,  for  they  are  silent  with  re- 
gard to  it.  Nor  could  it  hâve  had  any  place  with  the  anthor 
or  authors  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  written  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  favorably  inclining  the  heathen  towards  Chris- 
tianity,  for  thèse  Oracles  teach  the  rcetoration  of  ail  soûls  to 
Qod.  No  more  could  it  bave  been  the  theory  held,  nor  the 
motive  which  impelled  the  numerous  body  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries  educated  in,  and  sent  ont  into  the  then  known 
world,  from  the  theological  schools  in  Alezandria,  Gssarea» 
Antiooh  and  Eastern  Syria,  established  and  presided  over  by 
Glemens  Alezandrinus,  Origen,  Diodorus,  and  Tiieodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  ail  believera  in  and  teachers  q^  .^Ujyversalisof^ 
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The  influence  of  thèse  teachers  it  is  not  possible  for  as  to  ex- 
aggerate.  Before  the  time  gf  Origen  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  Christianity  was  not  expeoted  bj  the  most 
enthusiastic  belieTer  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  It  was  the 
very  gênerai,  almost  the  uuiversal  belief  of  Christians  that 
^*  it  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  coming  of  Christ/'  Origen 
first  developed  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  empire  to 
Ohristianity,  opposed  the  chiliastic  illusions,  and,  with  wide- 
spreading  views,  undertook  to  prépare  Ohristianity  for  its 
fature  destinies."  Of  Origen,  îfosheim  says  that  he  ^*  pos- 
•essed  every  excellence  that  can  adorn  the  Christian  charao- 
ter  ;  uncommon  piety  from  his  very  childhood  ;  astonishing 
devotedness  to  that  most  holy  religion  n^hicli  he  professed  ; 
unequalled  persévérance  in  labors  and  toils  for  tlie  advance- 
ment  of  the  Christian  cause  ;  untiring  zeal  for  the  Church 
«nd  for  the  extension  of  Ohristianity."  *<  Origen,"  says  Dr. 
fichafiE^  ^^  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  ago,  and  the  most 
leamed  and  génial  of  ail  the  ante-Nicene  fathers.  Even 
beathens  and  heretics  admired  or  leared  his  brilliaut  talents. 
1»  .  .  He  was  a  guide  from  the  heathen  philosophy,  and 
the  heretical  gnosis,  to  the  Christian  faitb.  He  exerted  an 
hnmeasarable  influence  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
the  Catholic  theology,  and  forming  tlie  great  Nicene  fathers." 
Théodore  of  Mopsuestia  became  the  founder  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  Church,  and  was  the  author  of  its  liturgy,  in  which  he 
introduced  distinct  avowals  of  the  belief  of  universal  restorar 
tion.  He  was  revered  in  that  church  as  *^  Thb  Interpréter" 
of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Nestorian  Church  ne  ver  had  any 
rival  in  missionary  zeal,  a  (act  recognized  as  a  wonderful  dis- 
pensation  of  Providence  by  Humboldt,  Lecky,  and  Dr.  Draper. 
Gieseler  says  that  in  the  fifth  century  ^'  the  Nestorians  were 
found  in  every  part  of  Asia."  Ând  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  he  says,  *^  Of  ail  the  Christian  parties,  the  Nestori- 
ans alone  had  penetrated  as  yet  into  the  interior  and  eastem 
parts  of  Asia."  Thèse  were  the  promiuent  missionaries  be- 
fore the  dark  âges.  To  their  zeal,  —  thèse  apostles,  fathers, 
and  tbeir  successors  —  are  we  indebted  for  that  wonderfid> 
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diffusion  and  victory  of  the  gospel,  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tliis  article.  The  dogma  of  endless  hell  fur- 
nished  no  nerve  to  their  missiouary  efforts.  They  were  im- 
pelled  by  nobler  motives. 

As  aiready  intimated,  the  proclamation  of  similar  views  of 
the  gospel,  charac2;erized  tlie  first  successful  missionary  efforts 
inaugurated  in  modem  times.  For  twelve  years,  from  1721, 
the  Danish  missionaries  labored  in  vain  in  attempting  to 
bring  tlie  Oreenlanders  to  faith  in  the  gospel,  by  proclaiming 
the  terrors  of  hell.  In  1738  they  relinquished  the  field  to- 
the  Morayians,  who  proclaimed  the  worthiness  and  the  love^ 
of  God,  and  hâve  to  this  day,  with  great  success,  continued 
their  labors  in  that  dreary  land. 

It  may  be  further  said  in  this  connection,  that  the  motive 
under  notice  is  not  really  regarded  as  the  sole  motive  to  mis- 
sionary eflort  on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  and  advo- 
cate  that  work,  even  though  they  may  be  believers  in  the 
etemal  suffering  of  unconverted  heathen.  John  Wesley,  in 
one  of  his  discourses  intended  to  increase  the  zeal  of  men  for 
the  salvation  of  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving,  said  :  *^  By  salp 
vation  I  mean,  not  barely  according  to  the  vnlgar  notion, 
deliverance  from  hell  or  going  to  heaven,  but  a  présent  deliv- 
erance  from  sin."  À  twelve  month  ago  the  writer  heard  a 
missionary  to  India  say,  in  a  sermon  given  in  an  Orthodoz 
Congregational  church  that  it  was  low,  base,  and  despicable 
to  appeal  to  any  one  to  embrace  the  gospel  from  fear  of  their 
going  to  hell  if  they  did  not  embrace  it.  Ând  Joseph  Cook, 
in  a  prélude  to  one  of  his  lectures  in  January,  1888,  said  :  ^*  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  open  the  Scriptures  to- 
make  me  zealous  for  missions,  because  the  philanthropie 
attitude  of  soûl  is  enough  to  give  us  zeal  in  this  particular. 
There  are  three  hundred  millions  of  women  now  on  this 
planet  who  hâve  only  the  Buddhist  hope  of  being  born  again 
as  men  instead  of  toads  or  snakes.  There  are  eighty  millions 
of  women  in  Moslem  harems.  There  are  uncounted  millions 
of  men  and  women  and  children  growing  up  in  the  most  de- 
graded  superstitions/  and  suffering  in  mind,  body,  au 
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from  inlierited  pagan  oustoms.  In  tbe  name  of  mère  philack- 
tbropy  and  secular  prudence  Christian  missions  ouglit  to 
receive  a  support,  immédiate,  abundant,  permanent,  unflincb- 
ing."  Ând  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley,  missionary  to  Oliina,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  American  Board's  North  China 
Mission,  at  its  annual  meeting,  said,  speaking  of  China: 
'^  This  great  land  is  fuil  of  superstition  and  the  habitations 
of  cruelty.  Of  scientific  attainments  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge  there  is  very  little.  True  to  her  genius,  true  to  her 
past  record  when  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  normal  powers, 
the  Christian  church  is  an  educator.  To  improve,  to  elevate, 
to  regenerate,  this  is  the  mission  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
this  sin-ruined  world  ;  this  it  is  for  which  we  are  in  China. 
To  this  end  we  are  to  use  ail  our  powers.  To  this  end  we 
should  employ  ail  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  whiob 
God  bas  placed  at  our  disposai.  We  should  educate,  that 
superstition  may  be  dispelled  and  a  true  faith  be  establiahed. 
And  above  ail,  or  rather  vsing  ail,  we  should  teach  repent- 
ance  toward  Ood  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  in  order 
that  knowledge  may  not  degenerate  into  mère  rationalism 
and  issue  in  infidelity." 

II.  A  second  thing  to  be  said  conoeraing  this  botive  of 
the  fear  of  an  endless  hell  for  the  unconrerted  heathen,  is, 
that  whatever  praise  may  be  given  the  missionaries  who  pity 
the  heathen  that  they  are  exposed  to  such  a  doom,  and  who 
are  therefore  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  save  them  from  it, 
we  are  forced  also  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  doom 
is  dishonorable  to  God,  and  that  any  theory  which  contains  it 
cannot  be  ^^  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  a  message  or 
scheme  that  gives  us  a  good  thought  of  Him.  « 

The  ^'  theology  of  Edwards,  Hopkins  and  Spring,"  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Park,  gives  the  only  stable  motive  to  mis- 
sionary  effort,  is  not  the  theology  taught  by  Jésus  in  regard 
to  the  Father  of  tbe  spirits  of  ail  flesh.  The  idea  of  Father- 
hood  is  not  possible  in  connection  with  it.  The  idea  that  God 
is  in  any  sensé  good,  cannot  be  held  in  any  connection  with 
it.    The  idea  that  God  is  a  being  possessing  moral  attributes 
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i«  forbidden  by  it.  Concerning  the  Being  whom  Jésus  re- 
Teals,  and  whose  purposes  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy  tbat  rer- 
«lation  unfolds,  the  cominand  is,  *<  Do  ail  things  to  God's 
glory  "  ;  but  it  cannot  be  to  His  glory  to  teacb  that  He  bas 
«xposed  any  of  His  créatures  to  eternal  suffering  ;  and  how- 
«Ter  much  our  sjmpathy  may  be  inanifest  towards  the  ex- 
posed,  by  exertions  to  save  thom  from  such  a  doom,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  glorify  Him  who  exposes  them.  Pity  for 
the  heathen,  and  love  for  the  compassionate  Christ  who 
stands  between  them  and  God's  wrath,  may  lead  us  with  alao- 
rity  to  point  them  to  him  who  in  their  stead  bas  become  their 
punishment  and  curse  ;  but  our  thought  of  the  Being  who 
thus  dooms  and  thus  proposes  to  relieye,  cannot,  it  would 
«eem,  and  certainly  ought  not,  to  be  différent  Irom  our  esti- 
mate  of  the  human  monster  who  tortures  the  helpless,  and 
who  oares  not  who  suffersi  so  that  he  may  be  the  torturer. 
Who  does  not  respond  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bushnell?  '^  That  is  a  kind  of  substitution,"  he  said, 
^*  that  offends  every  strongest  sentiment  of  our  nature.  Christ 
cannot  become  guilty  for  us.  Neither,  as  Ood  is  a  just  being, 
can  he  be  any  how  punishable  in  our  place  —  ail  God's  moral 
sentiments  would  be  revolted  by  that.  And  if  Christ  should 
himself  consent  to  such  punishment,  he  would  only  ask  to 
bave  ail  the  most  immovable  convictions,  both  of  God's  moral 
nature  and  our  own,  confounded,  or  eternally  put  by.'' 

The  highest  motives,  then,  to  Missionary  effort,  may  very 
justly  be  regarded  as  those  which  impcl  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  Good  News  from  God  to 
man,  honorable  to  Him  as  Our  Father,  needed  by  man  as  his 
ignorant  and  erring  child  ;  glorifying  God  in  its  proclama- 
tion and  results,  as  it  makes  known  his  righteousness  and 
love,  and  received  by  man  unités  liim  to  God  in  trust  and 
obédience,  as  a  child  is  united  to  the  parent  whom  it  feels  is 
worthy  of  its  affection  and  confidence  ;  puts  him  into  true 
relations  with  ail  the  faculties  of  his  being,  and  into  fraternal 
relations  with  his  fellow-men,  making  ail  who  embrace  it 
"  helpers  of  each  other's  joy."        *  ^ 
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Thèse  motives  hâve  dominated  in  the  Uiiiversalist  Chiirch 
in  the  past,  as  it  has  doue  ils  work  atnong  those  who  hâve 
needed  to  be  redeemed  from  the  awfiil  errors  which  have> 
been  propagated  iu  the  Christian  name  ;  and  our  labors  have^ 
liot  been  in  vain,  for  in  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  an  emi- 
nent  few,  the  gênerai  tendency  in  Cliristian  theologj  is  un- 
mistakablj  and  rapidly  towards  that  ihought  of  Ood,  His 
character,  purposes,  rétributions,  and  the  infinité  resources 
of  His  love  which  has  for  a  century  been  tlie  burden  of  our 
preaching  as  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament.  As  our  la- 
bors in  this  direction  are  being  blessed  with  such  cheering 
promise  of  success  in  the  Lord's  own  house,  maj  we  not  be 
encouraged  to  continue  them  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  pre- 
paring  ourselves  to  reach  out  into  other  fields,  and  impelled 
by  the  same  motives  do  our  share  in  bringing  the  lieathen  to 
the  love  and  service  of  the  Father,  thus  hastening  the  time  of 
the  realization  of  the  vision  of  tho  Âpostle  John  :  ^*  Ând 
every  créature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  ail  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  nnto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever."  Richard  Eddy^  D,  D» 


ÂBTICLE   XXIII. 
An  Outlook. 


Since  Christianity  has  attained  any  considérable  dimen- 
sions there  has  been  araongst  Christians  great  diversity  of 
theological  opinion.  It  raay  not  be  veuturesome  to  say  that 
never  was  there  greûter  diversity  than  now.  But  yot  in  our 
own  land  at  least,  if  we  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  beliovers 
with  characteristic  marks.  Leaving  creeds  and  learned  doc- 
trinal divisions  on  one  side,  the  people^  guided  by  their  own 
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traita  and  the  éducation  of  prevailiug  theology,  lay  hold  of 
the  gospel  in  three  différent  wajs. 

The  firm  Iiold  of  the  mass  of  orthodox  evangelicals  is  upon 
the  redemptive  phases  of  the  gospel  on  the  èacrificial  basis. 
Notwithstanding  récent  theological  changes,  the  real  grip  of 
the  mass  of  this  order  is  still  upon  the  rédemption  bought  by 
the  blood  shed  to  pay  the  debt  due  from  humanity  to  Ood. 
Still  is  their  aim  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  who  takes  upon 
his  own  shoulders  the  burdens  we  ought  to  bear.  This  is 
the  natural,  the  first  great  moviug  thought  in  that  body.  It 
is  still  the  motive  power  of  tlieir  religious  life  and  of  their 
church  work.  To  place  one's  self  where  the  offered  ransom 
shall  avail,  to  lay  ofif  the  burden  of  guilt  and  tbe  terrible  pen- 
alty by  -means  of  the  substitutional  atonement  bas  not  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  désire  and  tho  great  object  of  religious  effort 
among  the  people  of  that  order. 

The  second  group  of  Christian  believers  is  composed  of 
Unitarians,  largely  the  new  orthodox,  and  without  doubt  a 
percentage  from  every  other  sect  or  school  of  faith.  They 
lay  their  firm  hold  on  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel  on  the 
eihical  basis.  They  are  students  of  life.  They  would  know 
the  highest  moral  law.  They  would  build  character.  They 
would  lift  the  sonl  to  its  highest  level.  Their  aim  is  to  dis- 
cover  the  principles  of  the  grand  life  of  Jésus  the  Christ,  and 
to  make  thèse  principles  active  in  the  hoarts  of  men.  Their 
work  is  in  its  very  essence  spiritual  work.  Tlieir  effort  is  to 
awaken  the  Christ  spirit  and  to  produco  the  Clirist  life. 

Tlie  third  group  is  the  Uuiversalists.  The  firm  hold  et 
our  people  is  upon  the  consolataty  phases  of  the  gospel.  This 
to  us  haç  been  the  natural  first  mode  of  appréhension.  The 
doctrine  of  immortality,  the  certainty  of  salvation  and  its 
promised  peace  and  joy,  are  the  phases  of  the  gospel  upon 
which  we  instinctively  dwell.  We  hâve  made  it  chiefly  a 
gospel  of  comfort.  Its  distinctive  office  for  us  has  been  at 
the  grave.  It  lies  in  our  thought  as  the  great  assurance  of 
Ood's  love.  We  delight  to  présent  it  as  assuaging  deep 
griefs,  as  removing  the  terrible  dread  and  doubt  which  the 
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Calviiiîstic  doctrines  left  in  earnest  liearts.  Our  pcople  dwell 
upou  this  phase  more  thaii  any  other.  It  is  most  in  their 
tliought,  in  tlieir  word.  It  is  offered  as  the  great  riches  of 
the  gospel.  It  has  been  our  great  raissionary  motive  ;  and  it 
is  stiU  our  pleasure  to  présent  to  the  world  the  Saviour  who 
reveals  Gtod's  infinité  love,  and  the  Pather's  purpose  to  re- 
deeiu  ail  the  chiidren  of  men. 

Such  are  the  prévalent  popular  conceptions  of  the  gospel. 
Thèse  conceptions  exist  side  by  side.  They  are  distinct  oae 
from  the  other.  There  is  a  radical  différence  between  the 
first  one  and  the  otiiers.  The  second,  and  third  are  in  no 
wise  opposed.  They-  supplément  one  another,  and  may  exist 
as  parts  of  the  same  whole.  This  is  their  proper  relation, 
They  belong  togother.  To  a  large  extent  they  do  exist  to- 
gether.  Âssuming  for  tho  moment  their  union,  the  great 
conflict  is  l)etwcen  them  and  the  first. 

Which  i«  likely  to  be  tho  prevaîling  method  of  apprehend- 
ing  the  gospel  in  the  time  to  come  ?  Is  it  to  be  laid  hold  of 
as  a  means  of  salvation  on  the  sacrificial  basis  of  the  old  the- 
ology,  or  on  tho  ethical  basis  of  the  new  ?  The  first  form  of 
appréhension  has  been  the  prevailing  Christian  thought  for 
fifteen  centuries.  Vénérable  as  it  is  with  âge,  and  haviug 
passed  down  through  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  wise,  as 
well  as  the  unlearned  and  simple,  it  soems  somewhat  bazard- 
ons to  predict  its  downfall.  But  a  review  of  the  history  of 
thèse  centuries  shows  very  clearly,  that  for  twelve  of  them 
this  form  of  Christian  faitli  was  maintained  by  tlie  streugtli 
and  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  system.  It  shows,  too,  that 
there  were  constant  outbreaks  hère  and  there,  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  mighty  ecclesiastical  arm.  When  the  poww 
of  this  System  was  brokeu  by  the  Beformation,  and  the  way 
was  opened  to  some  liberty  of  thought,  then  began  the  spread 
of  différent  ideas.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant 
tendency  towards  the  placing  of  theology  upon  a  new  fouu- 
dation. 

It  is  net,  then,  se  bazardons,  as  at  first  it  might  seem,  to 
predict  that  what  is  still  the  prevailing  form  of  appréhension 
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of  tlie  gospel  shall  pass  away.  The  conditions  are  now  dif- 
férent from  what  tliey  hâve  ever  been  before.  Science  and 
tbought  in  free  range  hâve  contributed  to  undermine  the  old 
System.  At  first  they  were  rude  and  undevout,  but  now  are 
becoming  tempered  to  eternal  truths.  They  make  no  on- 
slaught  upon  Ohristiauity  as  such,  and  oniy  seek  to  estabiish 
truth  and  ovorthrow  error.  While  science  and  philosophy 
are  enemies  of  many  of  the  old  phases  of  Christian  belief, 
they  are  allies  of  Ohristianity  in  its  présent  broader  and  more 
securely  founded  theology.  The  strong  attack  of  earlier  times 
was  against  Ohristianity  itself.  The  able  defenco  strength- 
ened  the  whole  fabric  and  gave  life  to  error  as  well  as  to  truth. 
Then  the  attack  was  from  those  who  were  avowedly  enemies 
of  the  faith  ;  or  if  from  within,  it  was  made  by  the  power  of 
the  church  equally  to  appear  a  blow  aimed  by  enemies  at  the 
heart  of  Ohristianity  itself.  Now  there  is  more  discrimina- 
tion. The  promising  movements  against  the  time-honored 
theology  are  largely  within  the  fold.  The  dévotion  of  the 
movers  to  Ohristianity  is  not  to  be  denied.  Even  Joseph 
Oook  could  not  make  tlie  world  believe  that  T.  T.  Munger  is 
4in  enemy  of  Ohristianity.  Every  day  it  becomes  easier  within 
the  church  to  step  without  question  from  old  to  new  forms  of 
faith.  Ând  the  change  is  substantially  this:  to  pas^  from  al- 
legiance  to  the  substitutional,  mechanical  System  of  salvation, 
ito  defence  of  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel  on  the  basis  of 
its  pure  ethlcs  and  its  surpassing  spiritual  power.  In  the 
light  of  facts  the  vénérable  âge  and  the  long  prevalence  of 
the  sacrificial  idea  of  Ohristianity  is  no  guarantee  of  its  con- 
tinuance,  and  now  at  least  many  signs  point  to  its  decay. 

The  union  of  the  second  and  third  forms  of  apprehending 
the  gospel  has  been  assumed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  on  the 
aide  of  Universalism  the  union  is  already  to  a  great  extent 
made.  While  it  is  true  that  our  most  prominent  doctrine 
has  been  that  of  uni  versai  salvation,  we  hâve,  at  any  rate  in 
ail  thèse  later  years,  based  the  saving  power  oi  Ohristiauity 
on  its  pure  ethics  and  renovating  spiritual  influence.  We 
eztend  our  view  and  our  work  over  into  fields  which,  earlier, 
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were  more  distinctively  occnpled  by  Unitarians,  and  into  whîch 
of  late  the  iiew  orthodoxy  bas  stepped.  More  and  more  are 
we  doing  this.  More  and  more  ought  we  to  do  it.  For  we 
must  wed'our  doctrine  of  tho  salvation  of  ail  souIs  to  practical 
and  spiritually  founded  ethîcs.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  new 
orthodoxy  to  place  ail  its  energy  upon  actual  work  witliin 
the  life  of  man,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  soûl  every  high 
spiritual  influence,  and  to  show  as  the  resuit  a  man  morally 
and  spiritually  Christ-like.  In  this  regard  new  orthodoxy 
bas  roade  no  new  dîscovery.  Nevertheless,  though  the  veîn 
has  long  been  known  to  us,  the  new  orthodox  are  working  it 
with  a  great  dcal  of  energy. 

The  philosophy  of  Unîversalism  derived  from  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  grand.  It  furnishes  the  noblest 
theology,  a  perfect  theodicy  ;  it  gives  the  most  satisfying 
doctrines  concerning  Christ,  and  the  grandest  idea  of  saWa- 
tion  ;  it  solves  the  maximum  of  problems  and  leavcs  the 
minimum  of  difficulties  ;  it  is  most  satisfying  to  the  intellect 
and  most  grateful  to  the  heart.  We  ought  to  press  it  and 
urge  it  till  it  is  established  in  Christian  thought.  But  we 
must  remember  that  this  philosophy  includes  more  than  the 
bare  idea  that  ail  soûls  will  be  saved,  and  that  our  work  is 
wider  than  to  administer  the  consolation  which  tliat  doctrine 
affords.  We  must  bind  to  that  doctrine,  wliich  comforts,  the 
spiritual  life  proceeding  from  Christ,  which  stimulâtes  and 
saves.  No  church  in  the  time  to  como  will  be  strong  which 
is  not  manifcst  to  the  world  as  a  présent  and  active  saving 
power.  Virility  and  vigor  combined  with  the  évidence  of  a 
good  heart  are  nover  lost  upon  humaiiity.  Thèse  qualities 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Master  the  church  must  manifest. 

In  this  âge  the  work  of  Universalists  must  bo  in  a  largely 
new  set  of  circumstances.  The  doctrine  which  was  wel- 
comed  by  many  anxious,  careworn  soûls,  and  was  the  prime 
cause  of  our  early  growth,  can  no  longer  be  a  powerful  means 
of  church  extension.  We  cannot  now,  as  once  we  could,  live 
and  grow  upon  that  single  dogma.  Âmongst  a  shipwrecked 
crew  on  the  broad  sea  in  an  open  boat  the  single  cask  of 
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sweet  water  and  the  one  sack  of  bread  are  of  mightiest  iin- 
port.  The  man  wlio  coiitrols  them,  if  one  man  can,  lias  ail 
uuder  liis  sway  and  influence.  AU  must  gather  toMiiinif 
they  would  eat  or  drink.  But  in  a  land  of  abundance,  where 
barns  are  bursting  with  plenty  and  cellars  well  stored  and 
streams  and  springs  in  perennial  flow,  food  and  water  are  no 
longer  the  center  of  so  much  influence  and  power.  They 
are  just  as  much  needed  and  as  attractive  to  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  ;  but  there  is  no  such  monopoly  of  the  blessings,  no 
such  eager  gathering  around  tho  only  source  of  supply.  We 
must  remember  that  we  no  longer  hâve  a  monopoly  of  the 
reasonable,  attractive  and  satisfying  form  of  Christian  faith. 

It  is  true  tliat  theologically  and  in  the  strict  lines  of  Chris- 
tian philosopiiy  we  are  soparatcd  by  a  wide  gulf  from  any 
sect  or  church  of  to-day.  We  yet  stand  alone  os  the  pro- 
claimers  of  Univcrsal  Salvation.  We  are  yet  without  Com- 
pany in  the  open  committal  of  our  church  to  the  belief  that  in 
the  fulness  of  time  God's  désire  will  be  satisfied,  his  purpose 
in  his  Son  accomplislied.  Our  theoiogical  position  in  that 
respect  is  exclusively  our  own.  But  the  battle  of  the  future  û 
not  to  be  upon  that  Une.  Whiie  we  proudly  advanco  with 
strong  colunin,  our  distinctive  dogma  upon  our  banncr,  we 
shall  ail  at  once  flnd  that  we  hâve  no  foe.  Our  array  under 
that  banner  will  be  practically  without  a  mission.  Our  motto 
will  attract  no  eye,  no  enemy's  voice  will  be  raised  against  it. 
It  will  hâve  become  common.  It  will  be  noue  the  less  valu- 
able,  but  will  hâve  lost  its  worth  as  a  rallying  cry. 

For  while  in  strict  philosophy  the  diflerence  between  our 
theology  and  that  of  the  New  school  is  infinité,  practically  it 
is  no  différence  at  ail.  By  the  New  Orthodoxy  the  incorrigi- 
ble who  will  flnally  be  lost  may  be  only  one  in  ton  millions. 
Practically  this  is  Universalism.  To  the  pcople  it  is  no  dif- 
férent Irom  our  own  faith,  for  the  incorrigible  will  never  be 
found.  Tet  thougii  practically  nothing,  the  différence  is 
philosophically  everytliing.  But  the  peuple  will  not  make  the 
philosophical  distinction.  Beside  this,  there  is  now  scarcely 
any  bar  to  a  belief  in  Universal  Salvation.     It  may  be  opeuly 
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held  by  meinbers  of  other  ohurches  than  our  owii,  and  is  so 
held  in  many  instances.  The  gâtes  of  personal  liberty,  with 
tho  privilège  of  personal  theology,  are  thrown  wîder  open 
every  day.  In  other  words,  the  Ghurch  is  less  and  less  in- 
clined  to  apply  theological  tests.  The  battle  between  tho 
6ects  on  the  field  of  dogma  has  had  its  day.  The  signs  of  the 
times  justify  this  asftertîon,  and  we  may  devoutly  hope  and 
pray  that  the  signs  will  not  fail. 

If  this  is  80  we  cannot  keep  in  life  the  issue  upon  which  in 
the  past  we  hâve  thrived.  We  hâve  yet  a  theological  mis- 
sion, but  it  is  one  side  from  the  living  issues  of  the  day, 
which  we  must  take  up  or  lose  our  power.  Our  theological 
mission  is  for  the  study.  It  must  employ  our  best  scholar- 
fihip  and  learning.  It  must  awaken  our  strongest  intellects. 
Its  proper  field  is  the  book,  the  paper,  the  magazine,  and 
Bometimes  of  course  the  platform  and  the  pulpit.  But  the 
great  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  revolve  around 
theohffical  centres.  Its  true  centre  has  been  found  to  be 
deeper  than  dogma.  Its  motives  hâve  a  more  divine  starting 
point  than  the  buzz  and  whirr  of  intellectual  commotion.  To 
awaken  an  appréciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christ  is  now  the 
Church's  work.  As  one  niay  perfectly  care  for  his  health 
with  no  knowlcdge  of  anatomy,  of  processes  or  functions, 
unfamiliar  with  the  terminology  of  medicine  or  hygiène, 
with  no  opinions  upon  the  knotty  questions  with  which  the 
learned  wrestle  ;  so  now  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that 
the  Church's  work  with  the  people  is  not  to  occupy  them 
with  the  dry  bones  of  theological  anatomy,  but  to  présent  the 
iivinff  Christ  ;  to  cause  their  hearts  to  beat  with  the  glow  of 
spiritual  health  ;  to  keep  them  constantly  under  the  life- 
giving  influence  of  the  great  Physician  of  soûls. 

We  must  re«ognize  that  the  theological  changes  of  this 
génération  hâve  placed  before  our  church  new  problems, 
that  the  Christian  world  now  présents  to  us  a  new  front,  de- 
manding  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  our  own  forces.  It 
was  a  grand  thing  to  stand  up  in  the  early  days,  and  in  the 
midst  of  danger  and  anathema  proclaim  the  wrong  ai^sin^^îp 
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of  slavery.  A  great  work  was  doue  by  the  noble  men  who 
toiled  and  sacrificed  in  that  cause.  But  slavery  being  dead^ 
no  man  nor  party  can  wiu  sympatby  or  stir  a  nation  îuto  ac- 
tivity  on  that  issue.  Yet  freedom  is  noue  the  less  grand, 
noue  the  less  tlie  désire  of  allmen.  However  much  we  may 
discuss  our  attitude  toward  the  New  Theology,  or  remark 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  New  Theology  toward  us,  one  tlûng 
is  certain,  the  trend  of  Christian  thought  is  chauging,  and 
the  cliange  is  so  much  in  the  direction  of  those  tenets  which 
bave  hitherto  distinguished  us,  that  thèse  distinctive  mark» 
are  fading  out.  Ând  the  issues,  upon  which  once  we  migbt 
well  concentrate  our  strength,  will  no  longer  furnish  us  a 
centre  of  activity  or  a  motive  of  growtli.  If  sitting  at  ease, 
we  take  our  satisfaction  in  criticising  the  new  departure  of 
the  church  at  large,  saying  tiiat  its  theology  is  imperfect,  that 
it  is  vague  and  négative,  pale  and  lifeless,  and  lacks  the  as- 
sertive,  positive  vigor  of  our  own  faith,  we  shall  presently 
find  that  those  of  the  New  school  of  Orthodoxy  bave  taken 
off  our  own  shoes,  and,  shod  in  them,  are  doing  errands  of 
mercy  and  travelling  on  their  mission  dispensing  spiritual 
life.  If  we  would  keep  our  shoes  on  our  own  feet,  we  must 
be  up  and  astir.  Tlie  race  is  no  longer  to  be  a  theological 
one  ;  but  one  of  spiritual  activity.  The  rivalry  is  not  to  be 
one  of  the  opposition  of  contradictory  dogmas,  but  the  more 
wholesome  and  helpful  attempt  to  surpass  in  the  work  of 
saving  men  irom  the  dangers  of  this  présent  evil  world  ;  of 
developing  the  pure  and  spiritual  that  God  bas  implanted  in 
every  life  ;  and  of  building  up  Christian  cbaracter  in  ail  soûls. 
This  rivalry  is  lawful,  and  the  more  earnest  it  is,  the  greater 
will  be  tlie  unity  of  spirit,  the  firmer  the  bond  of  peace.  Any 
church  in  this  way  active  will  be  a  strong  church,  and  will . 
be  recognized  as  a  church  of  Christ. 

It  is  for  us  to  take  up  our  work  facing  thèse  new  problems, 
and  intelligent  as  to  thèse  new  circumstances.  We  hâve  no 
cause  to  recède  from  our  theological  positions.  We  need  not 
abate  our  confidence  in  tlie  salvation  of  ail  soûls.  We  ought 
still  to  hold  thiç  as  tj^n  important  Christian  dogma,  and  as 
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necessarj  to  complète  a  true  Christian  philosophy.  If  while 
we  do  tins  we  lay  hold  of  the  Gospel  on  its  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual side,  combining  a  lofty  aiid  satisfying  tlieology  with  an 
earnest  spiritual  activity  ever  workinpj  out  grand  results, 
great  indeed  will  be  the  power  of  oar  church.  We  miist  not 
only  bc  faithful  to  the  dogmatic  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but 
above  ail  must  be  inspired  by  the  Christ  life,  directing 
our  activity  to  the  awakening  of  dormant  soûls,  the  cure 
of  sin  in  its  many  shapes,  to  the  uplifting  of  the  world  to 
Christ.  Then  whatever  the  commotion  in  the  religions 
world,  whatever  the  sharp  conflîct,  whatever  the  tendency  or 
success  of  parties,  true  to  the  Christ  Hfe,  we  cannot  fail  for- 
ever  to  find  a  place  and  a  work. 

Bev.  W.  S.  Woodbridge. 


Article  XXIV. 

Chriêtianity  and  Intellectual  Culture, 

Education  is  a  process,  made  possible  by  the  law  of  prog'-^ 
ress.  What  makes  the  différence  between  the  chiLd  and  the 
man?  Growth,  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physicaL 
With  our  idea  of  man  we  associate  not  merely  or  chiefly  a 
maas  ot  bone  and  muscle,  but  manhood  which  is  the  resuit 
of  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Without 
this  we  should  behold  only  a  grown  up  baby,  destitute  of  ail 
the  characteristics  that  give  us  the  idea  of  man.  The  child 
acts,  thinks,  speaks  as  an  undeveloped  bein^s  full  of  infinité 
possibilities,  perhaps,  but  exhibiting  no  cohérence  of  thought 
or  maturity  of  powers.  He  knows  only  "  in  part."  He  sees^ 
"  throngh  a  glass  darkly."  When  he  becomes  a  man,  his* 
powers  of  perception  are  quickeued,  his  sphère  of  observa- 
tion is  enlarged,  his  vision  cleared  of  its  dimness  and  his^ 
reasoning  becomes  logical  and  consistent.  What  makes  this: 
différence  in  the  same  being  at  thcse  two  stages  of  his  life  ? 
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It  is  éducation.  B7  this  tbe  resuit  is  achieved.  As  the  man 
looks  upon  the  world  verj  difTerentlj  from  the  child,  so  the 
enlarged  and  cultured  iiitoUect  looks  upon  religious  truth 
with  a  broader  and  clearer  vision  than  the  undeveloped,  ig- 
norant soûl.  In  other  words,  the  éducation  of  the  intellect 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  understanding  and  apprécia- 
tion of  Christian  truth.  Tliis  proposition  is  so  nearly  self- 
évident,  that  I  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  ondeavor  so 
inuch  to  prove  it,  as  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  this  discussion,!  wish  to  meet 
what  some  may  deem  an  objection  to  the  proposition. 

It  is  claimod  by  ail,  and  rightly,  that  Christianity  is  adapted 
to  ail  classes  of  mon,  those  in  low  and  in  high  social  position, 
the  poor  and  tho  rich,  the  boorish  and  the  refined,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  learned.  This  is  true.  Christian  truth  as  pre- 
sented  by  Jésus  and  Iiis  apostles,  is  fitted  to  supply  the  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  of  ail  conditions  and  grades  of  humanity, 
from  the  lovvest  to  the  hîghest.  The  poor  and  the  illiterate 
are  the  blessed  récipients  of  its  priceless  treasures.  It  is  the 
bread  of  life  and  the  water  of  salvation  to  ail  earth's  needy 
«hildren.  This  is  its  superlative  glory.  When  Jésus  was 
on  the  earth  he  proclaimcd  ^^  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,"  he 
preached  '*  deliverance  to  the  captives,"  he  healed  the  bro- 
ken-hearted,"  and  comforted  "  ail  that  raourn,"  without  re- 
gard to  their  progress  in  knowledfi;e  or  their  growth  in  intel- 
lectual  culture.  *^The  conimon  people  heard  him  gladly," 
because  he  adapted  lus  methods  of  instruction  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  in  the  plainest  torms  proolaimed  the  truth  which 
they  needcd.  Multitudes  of  ail  ranks  and  conditions  crowded 
around  him  and  listened  with  delight  to  bis  message  of  sal- 
vation, which  was  "  as  cold  water  to  the  thirsty  soûl  and  good 
news  from  a  far  country."  And  it  bas  been  so  ever  since. 
Wherever  the  Gospel  bas  been  preached  in  its  fnlness  and 
power  by  the  true  followers  of  Jésus,  the  people  bave  listened 
with  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Purthermore,  ail  could  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  uttered.    They  were  plain  and  simple.     Some  did 
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not  compreheiid  (he  full  significance  and  ultimate  reach  of 
his  utterances,  but  th-tj  understood  eiiough  to  verifj  in  their 
character  and  lives  the  profound  significance  of  this  truth. 
Thej  were  enabled  to  receive  and  digest  euough  of  it  to  make 
them  **  wise  nnto  salvation  "  and  prépare  tliem  to  enter  into 
the  joys  of  his  kingdom. 

Jésus  did  not  establish  a  ^^  literarv  arïstocracy,"  or  limit 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom  to  ^^  the  wise  and  the  prudent,*' 
but  **  revealed  them  unto  babes  "  in  knowledge  and  under- 
standing,  and  he  thus  estabh'shed  a  universal  Gospel.  While 
gratelully  acknowledging  the  wide  scope  of  the  Gospel  which 
is  its  peculiar  glory,  I  hâve  a  différent  purpose  to  subserve  in 
this  article.  I  want  to  show  that  the  Gospel  is  fitted  to  sat- 
isfy,  to  the  utmost,  the  rational  desires  of  the  most  capacious 
intellect  and  meet  tiie  demands  of  the  highest  culture.  Thèse 
two  departtn'^^nts  in  the  domain  of  Ghristianity  are  not  hos- 
tile to  eacli  other,  but  one  is  tiie  complément  of  the  other. 
Ghristianity  is  progressive  in  its  workings  in  the  human  soûl, 
and  it  will  not  be  complète  as  a  practical  power  until  every 
Boul,  developed  and  undeveloped,  is  fillcd  with  its  divine  in- 
fluence. The  éléments  of  infinité  progress  lie  in  every  soûl, 
and  it  is  the  province  of  Ghristianity  to  reach  and  put  into 
active  exercise  ail  thèse  éléments  and  bring  them  into  har- 
mony  with  the  divine  purpose  so  that  "  the  path  of  the  just  " 
shall  be  as  ^^  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  yea  "  till  we  ail  come  in  the  unîty  of 
faith  and  ot  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ."     Eph.  iv.  18. 

1.  The  cultured  and  enlarged  intellect  necossarily  takes  a 
clearer  and  broader  vIew  of  religious  truth  than  the  unedu- 
cated  and  undeveloped.  Tlîe  one  occupies  a  higher  point  of 
Tisiôn  and  enjoys  a  more  commanding  view  than  the  other, 
who  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  shadowy  ravine.  What  is* 
•Ghristianity?  It  is  revealed  truth  flowing  from  the  great 
Source  of  ail  truth,  and  designed  to  enlighten  and  stimulate 
the  emotional  part  of  our  being.     Its  legitimate  effect/hr  ku^T^ 
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pnrifj  the  soûl,  free  it  from  sin,  and  bring  it,  redeemed  and 
ennoblod,  into  liarinony  with  God's  spîrit.  Tliis  is  accom- 
plished  through  the  rcstraining  influence  of  fear  and  the 
sanctifjing  power  of  God's  love.  It  is  a  law  of  our  mental 
being  that  man's  moral  and  emotional  nature  can  be  excited 
onlj  through  the  médium  of  the  intellect.  Ail  philosophers 
recognize  this  law,  and  ail  true  reformer»  act  in  accordance 
witli  it.  In  tliis  way  oply  can  they  influence  men.  By  what 
means,  for  instance,  can  a  man  be  induced  to  love  God  ?  By 
bringing  home  to  the  mind  the  idea  that  God  loves  him.  The 
apostle  says,  **  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  His 
character  is  presented  to  us  as  lovely,  and  we  are  attracted 
to  him  and  love  liim  in  return,  while  a  hateful  character 
would  repel  us.  The  idea  of  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing 
for  us,  antedates  the  feeling  that  is  awakened  in  our  hearts 
towards  him.  We  shall  not  be  suitably  afiected  by  the  fact , 
of  Christ's  suflering  and  dying  for  us,  sinners,  until  wo  ac- 
knowledge  the  fact  of  his  incarnation,  realize  t\xe  object  and 
influence  of  his  mission  and  tlie  motives  wiiich  movcd  him 
in  his  Mork  of  rédemption.  And  this  is  the  province  of 
the  intellect.     This  donc,  the  heart  is  touciied. 

Tiius  may  we  affirm  of  .ail  the  doctrines  of  Ciiristianity. 
They  are  cognized  by  the  intellect  before  they  can  mould  the 
character  and  aficct  tiie  life.  And  the  degree  of  intellectual 
developmcnt  must  détermine,  to  a  large  extent,  the  clearness 
of  our  vision  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  Christ's  influence 
upon  our  conscience  and  our  heart.  Take  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  nature.  Acknowledging  Hamilton's  theory  of  the 
inability  of  the  finite  mind  to  comprehend  the  infinité,  we  as- 
sume that  we  can  learn  something  of  God,  it  not  as  an  abso- 
lute  Being,  yet  as  sustaining  certain  relations  to  us  which  we 
can  understand.  And  the  idea  of  the  divine  attributes  upoa 
which  thèse  relations  rest,  is  gradually  developed  in  our 
minds.  And  tho  more  we  expand  and  discipline  our  mental 
powers  by  study,  the  nearer  can  we  approach  the  idea  oi  God 
as  a  Being  within  our  compréhension.  Thus  we  can  gain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  him,  if  not  as  an  infinité  Being,  yet  of 
Qne.whoiQ  wç  Ç^i^  imitate  and  serve. 
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The  Atlienians  worsliiped  ^^  an  unknown  God.''  As  Chris- 
tians  we  are  not  compelled  to  do  this,  for  Christ  has  revealed 
him  to  us  as  our  Father  and  Friend.  Yet  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  or  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  nian,  how  crude 
and  mythical  does  he  appear  !  If  not  an  ^^  unknown  "  Beîng, 
yet  one  very  little  elevated  above  our  notion  of  a  man,  having 
hands,  feet,  eyes  and  ears,  loving,  liating,  choosing  favorites, 
casting  off  his  children  from  his  présence,  sitting  down,  ris- 
ing  up,  moving  on  the  wind,  gliding  along  the  thunder-cloud, 
seated  on  a  throne,  as  a  great  judgment-seat,  looking  and 
acting  ▼erily21ike  a  man.  This  anthropopathic  and  anthropo- 
morphic  mode  of  conceiving  God  is  characteristic  of  child- 
hood  and  barbarism.  The  child  has  no  other  idea  of  God 
than  that  of  a  vénérable  old  man  with  whitened  locks.  Peo- 
pies  in  the  early  âges  of  their  history  conceive  of  him  in  the 
same  way.  The  Jews,  emerging  from  the  semi-barbarism 
and  idolatry  of  Abraham's  immédiate  ancestors,  were  not  able 
to  conceive  of  Deîty  as  a  personal  Spirit.  Indeed  they  had 
no  Word  in  their  language  to  express  such  an  idea.  So  they 
conceived  him  not  in  the  abstract,  but  concrète,  giving  him 
the  form  of  an  old  man,  having  the  feelings,  passions,  loves, 
hâtes,  jealousies  of  a  human  being.  They  ^*  limited  the  Holy 
One  of  Israël,''  as  many  do  at  the  présent  day.  The  intellect 
must  be  expanded  and  made  familiar  with  abstract  concep- 
tions before  man  can  conceive  of  him  as  an  infinité  Spirit, 
unlimited  and  bodiless.  Only  such  minds  can  take  this  just 
and  noble  view  of  him. 

Reason  and  faith  hâve  long  been  placed  in  antagonism  by 
those  who  hâve  lîad  only  obscure  views  of  their  nature  and 
relations  to  each  other.  A  quaint  old  English  writer  says 
of  them  :  they  "  resemble  the  two  sons  of  the  patriarch  ; 
Reason  is  the  first-born,  but  faith  inherits  tlié  blessing."  We 
often  believe,  doubtless,  before  we  begui  tb  reason.  The 
child  does.  It  may  be  true,  what  theologians  generally  hâve 
maintained,  from  Augustine  to  Prof.  6.  P.  Fisher  of  the 
Taie  Divinity  School,  tiiat  Faith  rests  on  "  a  moral  basîs,"  or 
as  expressed  by  Anselm  :  "  I  believe  that  I  may  understand." 
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Still  we  must  acknowledge  that  breadth  of  understanding  en- 
larges  the  sphère  of  Faith,  and  aids  thus  in  removing  doubt 
and  pouring  liglit  into  the  supcrnatural  world.  Bogers,  in 
Iiis  celebrated  Essaj,  bas  distiiictly  sbown  tbat  Beason  and 
Faith  go  together  as  twin  sistors,  that  "  by  daj  the  eyes  of 
Reasou  are  the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith 
is  the  guide  of  Reasou."  Intellectual  enlightenmeut  has 
doue  much  towards  giving  us  a  just  and  proportionate  view 
of  the  objecta  that  pertaiu  to  the  spiritual  realm.  The  School- 
men  attempted  to  rccoucile  the  two,  but  they  failed  by  reason 
of  their  partial,  oue-sided  intellectual  developmeut.  The 
problem  could  be  solved  only  by  the  expause  of  kuowledge 
and  breadth  of  culture  pertaining  to  this  later  âge.  Tliough 
faith  is  not  "  sight,"  it  is,  as  Paul  tells  us,  Heb.  xiii,,  '*  the 
assurance  ofthings  hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen," 
[or  *  the  conviction,'  Amer.  Rev.]  Rev.  Ver.  Whichever 
translation  we  adopt,  we  cannot  deny  that  Paul's  doc- 
trine implies  that  reason,  intuition  and  other  éléments  of  our 
intellectual  being,  hâve  something  to  do  with  faith.  Without 
reasou,  it  becomes  credulity  and  superstition,  and  thus  proves 
an  obstacle  instead  of  an  aid  in  the  promotion  of  religion. 
For  thèse,  as  the  offspring  of  unenlightened  faith,  hâve 
marked  the  âges  of  ignorance  and  made  Christian  worship  a 
bar  to  the  progress  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  world. 

Next  consider  the  scope  and  permanence  of  Ghrist's  king- 
dom.  Its  aim  is  wide  as  the  human  race  ;  its  duration,  last- 
ing  as  God  and  the  human  soûl.  As  the  prophet  Daniel  pré- 
sents it  :  ^^  Tliere  was  givon  him  dominion  and  glory  and  a 
kingdom,  that  ail  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve 
him  ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,"  vii.  14.  Thus  arc  we  permitted  to  view  it  as  an- 
ticipated  by  the  eye  of  faith.  And  can  we  believo  that  the  en- 
largement  of  our  field  of  intellectual  vision  will  not  enable  us 
to  obtain  a  wider  and  clearer  conception  of  the  grand  and 
far-reaching  scope  of  the  Christian  plan  ?  I  once  heard  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  with  an  outburst  of  éloquence  seldom  ex- 
bibited  even  by  tbat  great  orator,  in  substance  say  :  ^^  There 
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are  some  poor  soûls,  so  small,  so  narrow-minded,  so  witliered 
up,  that  they  cannot  tako  în  the  great  idoa  of  a  world's  salva- 
tion  such  as  Jesas  proclaimed  and  Paul  defended."  It  is  so. 
We  pity  them.  They  are  beuighted  and  cannot  see.  It  is 
not  want  of  spiritual  insight,  for  some  of  thîs  class  Imve  this 
in  abundance.  It  is  not  préjudice  raerely.  It  is  not  their 
narrow  systein  of  faith  merely,  that  subjects  them  to  this  sad 
coYidition  of  impotence.  It  is  duo  partially,  at  least,  to  the 
want  of  intellectual  breadth.  Their  intellects  must  l>e  en- 
larged  as  well  as  their  sympathies  expanded.  Then  only  can 
they  comprehend,  to  the  full  estent,  the  relations  of  God  to 
His  kingdom  and  the  vast  plans  which  He  has  conceived  and 
perfected  for  the  rédemption  of  His  great  family  of  human 
soûls.  Breadth  of  culture  will  aid  us  to  see  clear  and  far  into 
the  domain  of  revealed  truth  and  the  great  purposes  of  Jésus' 
mission  into  the  world.  This  is  also  needed  to  prépare  the 
mind  for  enjoying  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  celestial  king- 
dom, as  seeing  it  in  the  day  of  the  grand  consummation  when 
*Hhe  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  ot 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jésus  Christ.*' 

Time  fails  me  to  eztend  the  examination  into  other  depart- 
ments  of  the  Christian  System.  This  examination  would,  in 
every  instance,  resuit  in  impressing  us  with  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  cuitivating  our  intellectual  powers  in  con- 
nection, let  me  say  with  emphasis.  with  the  purifying  and 
strengthening  of  our  moral  nature,  if  we  would  get  the  clear- 
est  nnd  noblest  view  of  the  éléments  that  enter  into  the  corn- 
pletion  of  the  great  plan  of  Christian  truth.  Sin  beclouds 
the  mind  and  unfits  it  for  discerning  intellectual,  to  say 
nothing  of  moral  truth.  The  teachings  of  Jésus  are  ^^  spirit- 
ually  discerned,"  and  the  mind,  darkened  by  sin  and  error, 
cannot  see  them  in  their  just  and  symmetrical  proportions. 
We  may  obtain  an  aesthetic  view  of  Jésus  and  his  trutb,  such 
as  Renan  had  when  he,  in  his  imagination,  beheld  Jésus  as  a 
beautiful,  yet  real  personage  walking  over  the  plains  and 
through  the  vales  of  Palestine  ;  or  Strauss,  who  tried  to  prove 
that  Jésus  was  only  a  myth,yet  was  constrained  to  pronounce 
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him  the  purest  and  noblest  character  that  ever  lived  iu  the 
world,  and  his  ethical  teaohings  the  most  perfect  ;  or  Rous- 
seau, who  rejected  the  liistorical  verity  of  Christianity,  yet 
conlà  not  refrain,  tlirough  the  power  of  admiration,  from  ex- 
claiming,  ^'  The  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a 
f<age  ;  the  life  and  death  of  Jésus,  those  of  a  God  !  " 

An  œsthetic  admiration  of  Jésus  is  not  enough.  His  trutb« 
first  cosçnized  by  the  intellect,  must  find  its  way  to  the  heart. 
We  must  spiritually  know  it,  believe  it,  do  it,  if  we  would 
reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  It  cannot  otherwise  be 
iully  verified.  An  authority  no  less  than  Jésus  bas  told  us  : 
^^  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  ot  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myseli."  John 
vîî.  17. 

2.  Gliristianity  can  supply  the  demanda  of  the  highest  and 
broadest  culture.  It  was  Daniel  Webster,  the  greatest  Intel- 
iect,  probably,  which  America  has  ever  produced,  who  said 
that  Christianity  was  suiiicient  to  fill  the  most  capacious 
mind,  and  satisfy  its  greatest  needs.  The  more  we  expand 
our  minds  by  study,  the  more  we  fiU  them  with  soculçr  truth, 
the  more  shall  we  feel  the  need  of  the  spiritual  truth  which 
Jésus  came  to  reveal.  We  cannot  outgrow  it.  We  cannot 
get  beyond  it.  Compte's  doctrine  of  the  decay  of  religion  as 
man  reaches  the  extrême  of  scientific  culture,  is  proved  false 
by  the  detailed  expérience  of  the  greatest  meu  in  the  world's 
liistory.  Webster's  saying  is  confirmed  by  their  confession. 
Bonaparte  was  endowed  with  a  large  and  powerful  intellect. 
Whatever  wo  may  think  of  the  use  he  made  of  it  in  achiev- 
ing  that  gigantic  System  of  conquest  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  which  held  the  whole  civilized  world  in  awe,  we  look 
on  with  admiration  when  we  behold  him  reverently  bowing 
his  head  before  "  tho  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  and 
refusing  to  tolerate  blasphemy. 

Many  of  the  greatest  literary  and  scientific  men  whose 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  world's  book  of  famé,  were  firm 
and  révèrent  believers  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Bev.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  once  remarked  in  my  hearing, 
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that  ^'  tlie  most  gifted  miiids,  and  indeed  a  lani^e  majority  of 
ail  minds  that  havo  devoted  themselves  to  inductive  science, 
hâve  been'frionds  of  religion.*'  In  this  category  we  may 
enumerate  Kepler,  Nevrton,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Pascal, 
Boyie,  Linn83us,  Black,  Dalton,  Herschel,  Brewster,  Whewell, 
Sedgwick,Owen,  Pierce  of  Harvard,  Silliman  of  Yale,  Lyell, 
the  geologist,  and  many  others,  whose  names  are  not  des- 
tined  to  die,  and,  as  a  striking  example  among  them,  Prési- 
dent Hitchcock  himself,  wlio  united  profound  research  and 
honest  inqoiry  in  science  with  a  most  révèrent  and  hilmble 
faitli.  If  you  addnce  as  examples  of  skeptical  tendencies. 
Draper,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  others  of  tiiat  school, 
I  would  say  that  they  are  not  sucii  pronounced  skeptics  as 
many  religionists  take  them  to  be,  as  most  of  them  treat  re- 
ligion witli  respect,  if  not  with  révérence,  and  what  is  called 
their  skepticism  may  approach  nearer  the  true  faith  than  we 
bave  supposed. 

Bat  admitting,  as  (actR  compel  ns  to  admit,  that  there  are 
skeptics  among  scieutific  men,  can  we  assert  with  positive 
assurance  that  it  is  the  study  of  science  which  bas  made 
them  skeptics  ?  We  can  conceive  wby  physicians  and  pbys- 
icists  may  become  averse  to  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
spirit,  either  in  God  or  man,as  they  havo  devoted  their  study 
so  exclusively  to  the  material  that  they  hâve  eliminated  the 
idea  of.  an  invisible  agency  entirely  from  their  philosophy. 
**  They  are  examples  of  malformation  and  distortion  in  the 
philosopbical  world,  instead  of  fair  proportion  and  full  devel- 
opment."  '  We  see  the  same  tendency  to  onesidedness  among 
professional  men.  Lawyers,  merchants, engineers,  politicians, 
statesmon,  become  narrow-minded  and  skeptical  if  they  de- 
vote  their  attention  exclusively  to  their  peculiar  spiiere  of  du- 
ties,  and  never  widen  the  breadth  of  their  intellectual  vision. 
In  common  with  ail  other  men,  they  are  endowed  with  the 
religious  élément.  If  they  ignore  it  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
it8  cravîngs,  they  thereby  thrust  it  into  the  background, 
where  it  will  some  time  return  to  plague  them.  For  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  skeptics  often  become  in  the  latter  pe-, 
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riod  of  their  livos  the  most  credulous  and  superstitious  of  ail 
pcople.  It  is  their  outragod  religions  nature,  dwarfed  and 
starvcd  in  their  eorly  manhood,  which  rises  up  in  judgment 
against  tliem  and  drives  them  into  the  belief  of  silly  taies 
and  into  the  practice  of  superstitious  rites. 

Natural  science  opens  tlio  wonders  o(  the  universe  in  the 
heavens  abovo  and  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  its 
magnifîcent  révélations  are  fitted  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  fill 
it  witli  révérence  and  trust.  The  devout  scientist  finds  new 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  Creator  and  an  almightj 
Ruler.  He  sees  God  in  ail  his  discoveries,  which  lie  înter- 
prets  as  the  véritable  thougiits  of  the  Infinité  One,  and  through 
them  is  induccd  to  adore  him  with  a  cloarer  appréhension  of 
his  varied  and  never-ceasing  goodness.  Surely  "  the  unde- 
vout  astronoraer  is  mad,"  and  the  scientist  who  unfolds  the 
marvellous  facts  of  tike  inaterial  universe  and  sees  no  intelli- 
gent guiding  Hand  in  ail  tlicir  movements,  and  feels  no  glow 
of  grateful  entiiusiasm  and  spiritual  gladness  wiiile  contem- 
platir.g  them,  niust  be  somothing  less  than  a  fuU  developed 
man,  and  must  be  siiut  up  in  a  very  narrow  world  of  thought 
-and  action. 

Pootry  expands  tiie  imagination  and  chastens  the  affections. 
History  lifts  us  above  the  transient  interests  of  the  présent, 
:4ind  opens  to  us  the  broad  world  of  luunan  activitics  and  ex- 
iiibits  man  on  the  vast  théâtre  of  life,  toiling,  wailing,  now 
triumphing,  now  failing,  now  joyous,  now  sad,  and  thus  gives 
us  a  wonderful  insigiit  into  his  secret  springs  of  action  and 
the  varied  possibilities  of  his  nature.  Philology,  as  the  sis- 
ter  and  helpmeet  of  History,  reveals  the  thousand  modes  of 
•communicating  thought  practiced  long  since,  and  pictures  the 
customs  of  the  nations  that  lived  and  walked  the  earth  hun- 
dreds  of  years  ago.  Astronomy  unroUs  the  glories  of  the 
upper  world  and  shows  us  ^Uhe  telegrapliic  system  of«the 
universe,"  while  Botanyand  Geology  unfold  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  ^^  this  little  spot  that  men  call  earth."  Biology 
discovers  to  us  unknown  worlds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  Mathematics  lots  us  into  the  secrets  of  abstract 
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liiies  and  figures  upon  wliicli  the  iutellect  foudly  loves  to 
ponder. 

Thiis  I  miglit  go  tlirough  ail  the  departmonts  of  litorature 
and  science  and  show  how  each,  in  turn,  as  it  is  studied  and 
appropriated,  enlarges  onr  mental  powers  and  prépares  tiie 
way  for  the  lietter  understanding  and  appréciation  of  tlie  sub- 
lime truths  of  Gliristianitj.  Such  a  range  ol  study  not  only 
broadons  and  deepens  our  intellectual  vision,  but  it  créâtes 
within  our  souIs  a  désire  not  for  milk,  but  "  strong  méat"  or 
**solid  food"  wiiicli  is  "for  full-grown  men,  evcn  those  who 
by  rcason  of  use  hâve  their  sensés  exercised  to  disccrn  good 
and  evil."  Hcb.  v.  14.  The  mind,  fillcd  with  knowlcdge 
and  disciplined  in  ail  its  faculties^demands  not  only  a  greater 
quantity,  but  a  différent  quality,  of  spiritual  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual food  from  what  it  necded  and  craved  in  its  youthful, 
undevcloped  state  ;  and  intellectual  culture  prépares  it  to  re- 
ceive  and  appropriate  the  food  which  Christianity  offers  it. 
Tiie  Gospel  of  Jésus  contains  a  pleroma^  a  fulness  of  truth, 
which  feeds  and  satisfies  ail  classes  of  men.  "Jésus  is  the 
aiithor  and  finisher"  (or  New  Ver.  "perfocter")  "of  our 
faith,"  and  he  spreads  bcfore  us  the  bounties  of  our  "  Father's 
house/'  upon  which  our  soûls  will  delight  to  feed  forever. 

So  it  feeds  and  fills  the  most  capacious  intellect,  as  Web- 
ster affirmed,and  supplies  its  highest  needs.  It  heals  ail  our 
wounds,  cures  ail  our  moral  maladies,  and  fills  our  soûls  with 
food  and  gladness  continually. 

3.  The  Lessons  of  Uistory  confirm  our  proposition.  While 
visiting  the  Syrian  Collège  at  Bcirut,  I  was  struck  by  a 
remark  made  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  professors,  who 
was  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  a  Col- 
lège in  whici)  éducation  of  a  higli  order  for  the  natives  of  that 
land  could  be  obtained.  "  Once,"  said  he,  "  this  wholo  ré- 
gion (meaning  Syria  and  Palestine)  was  inhabited  by  Chris- 
tians  Now  they  hâve  nearly  ail  disappcared.  Why  is  this  î 
Christianity  never  got  possession  of  their  intellects.  It  stirred 
their  émotions,  but  it  subsided  because  it  had  no  firm  hold  of 
their  minds  "  This  fact  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  higher^^^ 
éducation,  if  we  would  not  only  couvert  the  nations  to  Chris- 
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tianity,  but  keep  them  firm  in  tbe  faith.  Tliis  is  the  expéri- 
ence of  ail  nations  and  comniunities  who  bave  become  inter- 
ested  in  religion.  It  must  be  fixed  in  tbe  intellect  as  well  as 
tbe  beart,  if  it  is  to  remain  steadfast.  Tlie  émotions  are 
movable.  Tbe  intellect  looks  at  trutb  witb  a  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed  air.  Tbe  feelings  grasp  it  only  to  let  go  of  it  speedily. 
Tbe  intellect  retains  its  acquisitions,  wbile  tbe  feelings  Ait 
from  object  to  object,  dwelling  only  a  moment  upon  each. 
The  émotions  plaj  an  important  part  in  tbe  performance  of 
the  active  duties  of  tbe  Christian  sphère,  but  tbey  can  accom- 
plish  but  little  permanent  v^ork  without  tbe  co-operation  of 
their  more  sturdy  and  stable  ally.  Tins  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
events  of  bistory.  The  Jews  were  educated  far  beyond  most 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  at  tbe  time  of  Christ,  and  this 
éducation  prepared  them,  in  part,  for  the  friendly  réception 
of  tbe  Christian  religion,  in  spite  of  their  strong  préjudices 
agaiust  it.  It  appealed  to  their  reason,  and  many  of  them 
becamo  foUowers  of  Christ  because  tbey  saw  the  consistency 
of  his  teachings.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  in  bis  ^^  Ton  Great 
Religions,"  bas  shown  that  Greece,far  more  enlightened  than 
any  other  nation,  was  for  tiiis  reason  better  fitted  for  the  ré- 
ception of  tbe  sublime  truths  of  tbe  Christian  religion.  It 
was  tiieir  intellectual  discipline  and  «ssibetic  culture,  that 
paved  tbe  way  for  '*  tiie  trutb  as  it  is  in  Jésus."  The  Apos* 
tle  Paul  was  courteously  treated  wbile  preaching  tiie  Gospel 
on  Mars  Hill  because  tbe  Atbenians  were  prepared  to  hear 
with  favor  some  new  tin'ng.  Tlie  Stoics  and  Epicureans  lis- 
tened  complacently  to  bis  révélation  of  "  the  unknown  God," 
the  brotberiiood  of  the  nations,  divine  providence,  and  the 
purity  of  spiritual  worship.  It  was  only  wben  be  touched 
upon  tbe  résurrection  and  judgment  in  tbe  eartb,  that  tbey 
turned  away.  Thèse  latter  doctrines  were  doubtless  distaste- 
ful  to  their  œsthetic  notions. 

We  do  not  claim  that  intellectual  culture  was  tbe  only  or 
chief  préparation  for  the  introduction  of  Cbristianity  among 
thèse  peoples.  We  confess  that  moral  causes  are  the  most 
efficient.  We  only  adduce  it  as  an  important  élément  in  the 
solution  of  tlie  problcm.     The  civilization  of  Greece,  in  con- 
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trast  with  tlie  barbarism  of  other  nations,  was  favorable  to 
Oliristianity.  Grcek  culture  was  far  in  advanco  of  Jewish 
culture,  and  it  was  broader  too.  Hence  as  Dr.  Clarke  says  : 
^^  As  a  inatter  of  fact  we  (ind  believers  in  tlie  Greek  religion 
more  ready  to  reçoive  Christianity  tban  were  the  Jews.  AU 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  Christian  cburches  were 
planted  by  Paul  ;  a  fact  wliich  shows  that  the  ground  was 
somehow  prepared  for  Christianity."  "  The  large  culture  of 
Orecce  was  evidently  adaptod  to  Christianity.  The  Jewish 
mind  recognized  no  such  need  as  that  of  universal  culture,  and 
(bis  tendency  of  Christianity  could  only  havo  found  room 
and  opportunity  among  those  who  had  received  the  influence 
of  Hellenic  culture."^ 

Professer  Cocker,  in  bis  work  on  "  Christianity  and  Greek 
Philosophy,"  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  The  progress 
wbicii  the  Groeks  liad  made  in  literature,  art,  taste,  reflue- 
ment,  trade  and  philosophy,  fltted  them  more  easily  to  reçoive 
Christianity.  It  ^^  must  bave  some  connection  with  the  reason 
of  man,  and  it  must  also  bave  some  relation  to  tlie  progressive 
Development  of  buman  thought  in  the  âges  which  preceded 
the  advent  of  Christ."  Christianity  maintained  a  connec- 
tion with  the  past.  *^  It  proceeded  along  Unes  of  thought 
wbich  had  boon  laid  through  âges  of  préparation  ;  it  clothed 
itself  in  forma  of  speech  wbich  had  been  moulded  by  centu- 
ries of  éducation,  and  it  appropriated  to  itsolf  a  moral  and 
âutcllectual  culture  wbich  had  been  eflected  by  long  periods 
•of  severest  discipline.  It  was  in  fact  the  consummation  of 
ibe  wbole  moral  and  religious  bistory  of  the  world." 

Aga'n,  the  peculiar  cbaracteristics  of  the  Greeks,  their 
love  of  the  beautiful,  tbeir  œsthetic  taste,  their  révérence  for 
tbe  divine,  **  a  ripe  and  pervading  culture  whicb  bas  made 
Athens  a  synonym  for  ail  that  is  greatest  and  best  in  the 
geuius  of  man,"  —  ail  thèse  enter  into  the  very  idea  of 
Oreek  civilization,  and  tliey  *^  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.* 

iTen  Gréât  Bellglotia,  110,  SI  t. 

•Chrittianitr  and  QrMk  PhlkMophjr«  461-t,  46»-6.    Ab  bMrinff  In  th«  mim  diiM- 
tion  alio,  tee  Nemndar's  Cbarch  Hittory,  Vol.  1;  Cndwortb't  Intdleotual  Sjstoa  ^OQLC 
the  Uoirarne,  «ad  tb«  Alex&ndnan  FiUhart,  Glemetu  aud  Origan. 
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One  reasoii  tliat  may  be  adduced  for  tlie  declioe  ot  tlie 
Christian  religion  after  it  liad  gained  a  footliold  in  a  largo 
portion  of  tlio  civilizcd  world  during  tlie  first  four  centuries, 
is  tlie  fact  that  schools  declined,  éducation  was  neglected, 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  darkness  settled  down  upon 
Ciiristendom.  If  Ohristianitj  triumphs  in  tlie  realm  of  tiie 
émotions,  but  lias  no  Iiold  upon  tlie  reason  and  tlie  undcr- 
standing,  it  must  soon  be  numbered  with  tlie  tliings  tliat 
^^  perisli  with  the  using.''  This  is  verifîed  in  our  own  land 
and  in  our  day.  Couverts  that  corne  into  the  church  through 
appeals  to  the  feeliiiffs  simply,  seldom  ^^  persévère  unto  the 
end."  They  may  be  very  zealous  at  first,  l)ut  their  "  zeal  is 
not  according  to  knowledge,''  and  they  soon  ^^  backslide.'^ 
Christianity  is  the  child  of  light  and  not  of  darkness,  and  it 
thrives  the  best  in  the  blaze  of  the  brightcst  mental  illumina^ 
tion.  It  declined  during  the  long  night  of  the  *^  dark  âges,''' 
but  it  came  forth  with  new  energy  whon  the  light  of  the  Re* 
naissance  beamod  upon  Europe.  And  it  is  a  notcwoithy  fact 
that  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land,  France  and  Eiigland,  in  the  sistcenth  century,  followed,. 
or  was  accompanied  by,  the  revival  of  letters.  The  Human- 
ists  and  the  Platonists  co-oporatcd  with  the  moiiks  and  the 
theologians  in  bringing  in  the  new  and  roformod  religion. 
The  gospel  in  its  purity  and  fuliiess  flourishes  most  i;i  those 
nations  which  pay  spécial  attention  to  the  ciiltivation  of  the 
mental  powers  through  the  aid  of  litcrature,  science  and 
philosophy.  Professor  Van  Dyck  was  right  in  his  remark. 
Bring  Palestine  back  to  its  former  enlightcnmcnt,  and  the 
religion  of  Jésus  who  tatight  on  its  hill  tops  and  through  its 
valcs,  wlll  gain  victories  there  once  more,  as  in  days  of  the 
past.  Eveil  now,  where  this  religion  lias  gained  the  firmest 
hold^  as  in  Jérusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  other  cities 
and  villages  there,  we  find  the  pcople  the  most  intelligent. 
As  Canon  Farrar,  whilé  conti»asting  the  vigor  of  Christianity 
with  *'  the  fatal  apathy"  and  *'  graduai  decay"  of  Islam,  says: 
"  the  traveller  in  Palestine  may  be  shockod  to  soe  ev^ii  ihe 
fair  liill  of  Nazapeth  surmounted  by  the  white>domed  Wely 
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of  an  obscure  Mohammedan  saint;  but  lie  will  be  réassurée! 
as  lie  notices  in  everj  towH  and  village,  wliere  Christians  are, 
tliero  is  activitj  and  vigor,  wbile  ail  the  places  wbich  are 
purelj  Islamite,  look  as  tbougb  tbey  bad  been  smicten  as  with 
a  pals/,  by  some  withering  and  irréparable  curse."' 

Greece  excels  Turkey  not  merely  bccause  slie  professes  the 
Christian  religion,  but  because  Athcns  bas  lier  State  Univer- 
sity,  wliile  Gonstantinople  bas  no  institution  of  the  same 
grade,  but  relies  upon  tbe  Greeks  wbo  are  educated  at  Atliens 
to  fin  tbe  learned  professions.  For  it  is  a  well  attested  fact 
tliat  some  three-fourths  of  tbe  teacbers,  physicians  and  otber 
professional  men  of  Turkey,  are  educated  Greeks.  Sucb  a 
fact  will  some  time  tell  upon  tbedestiny  of  tbe  two  countries 
and  tbe  différent  forms  of  religion  wliicli  tbey  profess.  One 
great  benefit  wbich  our  foreign  missionaries  oonfer  upon  tbe 
barbarous  nations  wbich  tbey  visit,  is  tbe  establishment  of 
high  schools  and  ollcgcs,  wbere  the  natives  acquiro  varied 
learning  as  well  as  Gospel  truth  and  salvation.  Tbey  say 
that  tlif^y  can  do  littlo  towards  securlng  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gospel  until  tbey  awakcn  in  the  minds  of 
those  whom  tbey  seek  to  couvert,  a  désire  for  knowledge. 
Thîs  fact  bas  an  important  bearing  upon  the  choice  of  means 
and  methods  for  convorting  the  world  to  Ghrislinnity. 

Wbere  bas  Cliristianity  made  the  most  rapid  progress  and 
gaincd  tbe  greatest  victories  7  In  those  countries  like  Eng- 
land,  Gcîrmany,  Switzerland,  otber  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States,  wbere  it  is  generully  admittcd  that  the  human 
mind  bas  made  the  greatest  attainments  in  literature,  art  and 
science.     History  illustrâtes  and  substantiates  our  position. 

Great  intellectual  achieveir.ents  sometimos  gcncratc  pride 
of  learning  in  the  heart  whicli  may  induco  some  to  substitute 
culture  for  Christianity.  This  is  sciolism  and  folly,  and  re- 
sults  cver  in  a  disgraceful  failure.  Intellecttial  attainmcnt  is 
not  religion.  It  never  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  relig- 
ions nature.  It  is  only  a  préparation  for  religion.  True 
culture  is  devout.     It  takcs  hold  of  tlio  hcart  and  affections 
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as  well  as  the  intellect.  It  looks  upon  literature  and  science 
as  the  allies  of  faitb.  The  true  scholar  kuows  the  value  of 
human  learning,  and  always  holds  it  subordinate  to  man's 
spiritual  nature,  which  lie  ackuowledges  to  be  the  kingly  élé- 
ment of  bis  mind.  Tbis  does  not  cheapen  learning,  but 
makes  it  the  most  valuable  means  for  promoting  the  bighest 
form  of  truth  ever  revealed  to  the  human  mind. 

Christianity  is  Heaven's  best  gift  to  man.  Wliile  it  is 
adaptcd  to  ail  classes  and  conditions  of  bumanity,  it  finds  a 
secure  lodgment  in  cultured  intellects  and  satisfies  tbeir  ut- 
most  needs.  Tbis  is  additional  évidence  of  its  divine  origin. 
If  it  was  fittod  to  meet  the  demands  of  tlie  undeveloped  soûl 
only,  it  would  detract  from  the  wisdom  of  its  great  Founder. 
He  lias  opened  the  fountains  of  Gospel  grâce  to  tiie  learned 
and  uniearned,  the  wise  and  tho  unwise,  and  taught  us  to 
value  bis  spiritual  gifts  noue  the  less  because  thej  are  de- 
aigned  for  ail.  But  tlie  moro  faitb fully  we  use  the  meant 
placcd  within  our  reacb  for  disciplining  and  expanding  the 
faculties  of  mind,  the  clearer  wili  be  the  view  we  shall  obtain 
of  the  great  System  of  divine  truth,  and  the  deeper  and 
broader  our  appréciation  of  its  far-reaching  and  uiiiversal 
Bcope.  J*  S.  Lee^  B.  D. 


Article    XXV. 

The  Intdleetuàl  Supremaey  of  Jestut  ChrUt, 

We  do  not  propose,  in  tbis  article,  to  discuss  the  relative 
rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  unexplainable  doctrine  of  the 
Triuity,  as  formulated  in  many  creeds,  is  too  absurd  for  bo- 
lief.  The  extrême  bumanitarianism  of  modem  akeptics  is 
equally  offensive.  The  first  is  a  perversion  of  Scriptural 
teachings  ;  the  second  is  a  violation  of  historical  évidence. 
Nor  does  popular  sentimeutalism  give  us  a  very  clear  aud 
ennobling  conception  of  flim  in  whose  name  the  Christian 
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worahips.  We  aro  told  of  "  the  weepiiig  Christ,"  "  tlie  man 
of  sorrows,!'  and  '*  tlie  poor  wayfarer."  Wo  admit  tliat  ten- 
derness  for  wandering  prodigals,  sorrow  for  human  suflfering 
and  worldlj  poverty,  were  characteristîcs  of  Christ.  Saint 
«nd  savage,  the  wise  and  ignorant  are  drawn  toward  Him 
because  they  Iiave  human  liearts.  But  may  not  earnest  be- 
lievers  lay  too  rauch  stress  on  tliese  phases  of  Clirist's  char* 
acter  ?  And,  as  a  logical  déduction,  from  such  promises,  the 
greatest  of  modem  skepticB,  Renan,  condescendingly  remarks 
tbat  *^  He  was  a  youth  well  calculated  to  win  the  love  of 
children  and  Syrian  maids."  But  ienderuess,  humility  and 
tears  do  not  revolutionize  society,  organize  empires,  and  os- 
tablish  moral  codes  and  religious  Systems.  Tliey  do  not  give 
an  impetus  to  the  human  soûl  which  deepens  and  broadens  as 
the  centuries  go  on.  Tbey  do  not  meet  every  human  being 
on  his  own  level,  and  stimulate  him  to  heroio  eiforto  by  re- 
yealing  glimpses  of  a  higher  life.  This  universality  of  Christ, 
tbough  an  un^olved  problem  to  the  greatest  intellectual 
prodigy  of  earth.  Napoléon,  is  to  us,  at  the  présent  day,  a 
simple  truth.  Christ  alone,  of  ail  reformers,  was  able  to 
measure  the  extent  of  human  possibilities.  To  the  leaders 
of  human .  thought  tlie  human  soûl  was  limited  in  its  capa- 
bilities,  while  tlie  truth  is  that,  like  its  Âuthor,  it  is  past 
finding  ont.  Its  grandest  achievements,  in  any  department 
of  action  or  knowledge,  from  the  earth  beneath  to  God  above, 
instcad  of  oxhausting  its  powers,  only  qualifies  it  for  more 
vigorous  efforts.  Before  the  Advent  the  wisest  and  beat  laiied 
to  recognize  this  important  fact.  Tliey  might  boast  that  what 
man  lias  doue  they  could  do,  but  laiied  to  perçoive  that  what 
any  one  man  lias  done,  only  prépares  other  men  to  do  more. 
And  this,  apparcntly,  limitless  power  of  the  human  soûl 
Christ  was  the  first  to  discover,  and  it  became  the  central 
force  of  his  System.  And  the  intellect  that  could  discover 
this  truth,  which  Plato  and  Socrates  failed  to  see,  raised  him 
above  the  most  favored  of  the  race  ;  while  the  perception,  that 
the  worth  of  the  individual  b  not  dépendent  ou  condition, 
made  him  the  '^  Iriend  of  sinners.''    He  could  paim  ^^  ^i 
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jonriioy  to  give  sight  to  a  beggar,  and  in  liis  speech  to  rebake 
thofie  wlio  would  kecp  cliildren  from  liis  présence  ;  jet,  witli- 
oui  effort,  lie  could  meet  the  learned  m  the  pride  of  tlieir 
culture  witii  a  keenness  wliicli  confused  and  confounded  tbem. 
As  illtistrative  exumples,  we  refer  the  reador  to  bis  replj  to 
the  Pbarisees  wbon  they  demanded  bj  what  autliorit/  he 
acted  as  a  public  teacher,  and  to  the  record  conceming  the 
tribute  money.^ 

Emerson  more  than  hints  that  Plato  is  the  embodiment  of 
human  thonj^ht,  sincc  Greek,  Roman  and  Christian  daim  the 
Atlienian.^  We  are  told,  too,  that  the  influence  of  St.  Âugut- 
tine  is  felt  on  our  remotest  frontler.*  Still,  the  élément  of 
univorsalitj  wûs  lacking,  botli  in  the  Philosopher  and  Saint. 
Gompared  with  Ghrist  thej  were,  intellectuallj,  mon  or  small 
stature  and  narrow  perceptions.  To  the  fîrst,  the  toiling 
masses  were  no  more  akin  than  rats  and  mice.  Tlie  second 
conld  l)c!ievo  in  partialism  of  a  fearful  nature. 

We  know  but  little  rcspecting  the  l>oyish  life  and  early 
manhood  of  Christ.  His  wondcrful  prococitj  is  provcd  bj 
the  si^rnificent  and  suggestive  statcmenu,  that  at  the  âge  of 
twclve  he  conversed  intcUigently  on  tlie  niost  important  sub* 
jects  with  the  educatcd  mon  of  his  time.  And  tliis  silence  of 
his  four  hiographers,  on  his  early  life,  is  remarkable.  By  his 
wisdom  ho  taught  pliilosophcrs,  by  Fiis  calm  courage  shamed 
the  hero,  by  his  endurance  becamo  an  example  to  martyrs,  by 
his  purity  dimmed  the  halo  of  saints  ;  yet,  his  life  for  ncarly 
thirty  years  is  to  us  a  blank.  Nor  bave  we  any  évidence, 
that  ho  awoko  to  the  consciousness  of  his  great  strength  and 
wonderfui  mission  unlil  his  baptism. 

The  révélation  drove  him  înto  the  wilderness.  The  con- 
sciousness of  lus  ability  to  becomo  the  chief  actor  in  the 
world's  history  made  him  seek  solitude,  for  the  purpose  of 
maturing  his  plans.  He  could  change  stoncs  into  bread.  He 
could,  by  somo  extraordinary  feat,  prove  h.imself  the  long  an- 
ticipetcd  and  much  desirod  Mossiah,  and  gratify  a  laudable 

iPresnminiiç  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the  Four  Gospels,  we  will  not  jçive  chapter 
and  verse. 

^RepresenUUive  Men  :  Plato  ihe  PhUoêopker.  •  Clark*s  Epocht  and  EvtnU.  \r> 
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ambition  bj  saving  his  nation  from  tiureatened  destruction* 
He  could  even,  as  a  military  genins,  coiiquer  the  world.  But 
liis  knowledge  of  liiiman  possibilitios  and  liuman  needs  saved 
bim  from  prostituting  bis  wonderhil  powers  to  personal  am- 
bition and  worldly  famé.  He  stood  uear  to  God,  and  felt  bis 
nearness  to  man.  His  work  was  to  elevate  man  to  a  practi- 
cal  récognition  of  tbe  Divine  Fatberliood  and  buraan  brotb- 
erliood.  And  from  tliis  plan  of  action  be  never  swerved. 
Tbrec  times  the  load  wbicb  Dcity  laid  upon  bim  seemed 
greater  tban  bis  strengtb.  Once,  on  tbe  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, Moses  and  Elias  came  to  prépare  bim  for  bis  near 
approacbing  suflfering.  He  slirank  from  bis  terrible  baptism. 
Tlie  scène  in  tbe  Garden  bas  passed  into  bistorj,  and  lives  in 
everj  noble  heart.  But  wbile  be  Aaw,  from  tbe  beginning^ 
tlie  agony  bis  course  would  bring  on  iiimself,  jet  witb  a  calm- 
ness,  a  dignitjr,  a  zeal  wortby  of  tbe  propbet's  prédiction  and 
bis  own  legitimate  success,  be  ^^ trod  tbe  winepress  alone.'' 
He  was  saddcned  by  tbe  sinfui  perversity  of  bis  nation  and 
wept,  wben  be  spoke  of  tbeir  coming  calamities.  Weary  witb 
toil,  be  could  sleep  in  tbe  cabin  of  a  fisiicrman's  lK>at,  or  seek 
tbe  refresbing  solitude  of  tbe  mountain  field  ;  tliirstj  and 
bungry,  be  could  sit  bj  a  well  and  patiently  wait  till  sooie 
one  sbould  corne  and  draw  watcr  for  bim.  But  be  never 
cbanged  bis  plans,  and  tbougb  but  tbrce  sbort  years  were 
allowed  to  establisb  bis  religion,  yet  in  tbe  pangs  of  deatb» 
instead  of  regrets  tbat  lie  bad  doue  so  Utile,  lie  could  tri- 
umpbantly  say,  ^'  Il  is  finisbod." 

It  may  seem  like  was  te  of  time  to  notice  tbe  intellectual 
supcriority  of  Cbrist  to  tbe  educated  classes  of  liis  day.  Wo 
bave  already  noticed  tbis  point.  But  we  will  not  claim  too 
mucb.  Tbey  were  accurate  judges  of  tbe  formai.  Tlie  sligbt- 
est  variation  in  tbe  observance  of  tbe  ritual,  tbey  severely 
condomned.  By  tbis  observance  tbey  judged  cbaracter.  But 
Cbrist  bad  little  love  for  outward  Torm*  He  cared  not 
wbctiier  men  worsbiped  in  Jérusalem  or  Samaria,  so  long  as 
tbey  worsbiped.  And  wo  may  suppose  tbe  bigli  cburcbmeii 
amoui'  tlie  Jews  were  disturbed  to  bear  an  uneducated  peas- 
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ant  from  Galilée  rebuke  thoir  assumptîons.  They  were  con- 
fused,  silenced  and  finally  enraged.  Theîr  fears  were  not 
allayed,  their  malice  was  not  gratified  until  they  saw  him  on 
the  cross.  Yet  tins  point  need  not  de  tain  us.  It.is  a  famil- 
iar  subject  to  tliose  who  understand  the  Pour  Gospels,  Christ 
not  only  overcame  liis  opponents,  but  claimed  superiority 
over  the  greatesl,  best  and  most  renowned  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. When  the  Jows  were  înclîned  to  boast  of  their  descent 
frora  Abraham,  he  quietly  replîed,  *'  Beforo  Abraham  was 
I  am."  They  felt  that  Solomon's  glory  was  part  of  theîr  na» 
tional  héritage.  A  thousand  years  liad  passed  since  the  death 
of  their  great  king.  The  nation  had  forgotten  his  violation  of 
the  law,  the  load  his  extravagance  had  laid  upon  their  an- 
cestors,  his  licentiousness  and  gloomy  yet  kingly  skepticism.' 
The  nation  had  forgotten  that  Solomon  waB  responsible  for 
the  gênerai  corruption  of  manners  which  was  fostcred  during 
his  long  reign,  and,  immediately  after  his  death,  resulted  in 
the  division  of  tlie  empire,  and  ultimately  in  its  subjugation 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.*  Tlie  people  only  remembered  his  won- 
derful  intellectuality  and  outward  glory.  But  Christ,  conscious 
of  his  superiority  to  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs, 
said  :  '^  The  Queen  of  tlie  South  shal!  rise  up  and  condemn 
you."  She  came  from  her  distant  kingdom,  to  see  tlie  glorj 
of  the  great  king,  and  hear  his  wise  talk  ;  aud  behold,  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  liere,  but  you  do  not  recognizo  him, 
you  will  not  listen  to  his  words.  Jonah,  who  was  not  one  of 
your  most  eminent  prophets,  nor  yet  a  very  ezemplary  man, 
could  make  a  king  tremble  on  his  throne,  and  by  his  warning 
cry  caused  the  dissolute  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  to  repent  ; 
but  you  heed  not  the  words  of  one  who  was  greater  tliau  the 
aiicient  prophet.  He  not  only  claimed  superiority  to  one 
king  and  one  prophet,  but  he  made  a  similar  claim  regarding 
the  most  eminent  actors  in  the  history  of  a  nation  distiu- 
guished  for  illustrious  men.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  grtat- 
est  of  the  prophets,  and  David,  Elislia  and  Josiah  were  his 
inferiurs.     Yet  he  significantly  says  that  the  humblest  of  his 

<  Book  oT  Eoclasiaatet.  «Boolu  of  Chronicl«t  and  Kirtgt;  alio  JoMphai. 
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foilo^ers  is  greater  than  eveu  Jolm.  If  so,  what  rank  does 
Christ  daim  for  himself  ? 

Thèse  and  similar  assumptious  of  supremacy  Christ  often  re- 
peats.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  was  the  clarion  cry  of  the  an- 
oient  prophet8,but  Christ  says,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Pather." 
"  Who  by  searchiug  caii  find  eut  Qod  ?  ''  The  reply  îs,  "  Ha 
ibat  bath  seen  mo  hath  seen  the  Father."  '^  Wlierewith  (that 
is  with  what  sacrifice)  shall  I  corne  before  the  Lord  î  "  were 
the  words  of  Micah,  perhaps  of  Baalim  ;  but  Christ  replies  to 
8uch  inquiries,  ^*  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.'* 
The  prophets  prayed  for  light,  strength  and  guidance  ;  Christ 
informa  us  that  he  is  the  '^  Way,  the  Truth  and  tlie  Life/' 
He  even  claims  to  be  one  with  the  Father.  He  is  a  king,  and 
from  his  palace  sends  impérial  invitations  to  a  royal  enter- 
tainmeut,  and  woe  to  those  who  do  not  accept.  Even  those 
who  accept  must  clothe  themselves  for  the  occasion.  He  is 
the  bridegroom,  and  while  he  is  présent  no  worldly  sbrrow 
sball  mar  the  festivities  of  the  marriage  entertaiument.  He 
is  the  shepherd,  and  will  protect  his  flock.  He  is  the  final 
Jndge,  and  from  his  décision  there  is  no  appeal.  Belief  in 
His  supremacy  was  the  foundation  of  a  church  against  which 
the  gâtes  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  ^^  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches."  1  stand  between  the  Father  and  you,  and  in  my 
name  you  must  pray.  You  think  that  none  but  6od  can  for- 
give  sins.  But  I  can  do  it  as  easily  as  I  can  heal  a  sick  man. 
And  after  ail  thèse  assumptions  He  even  says,  I  hâve  many 
more  things  to  tell  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.^ 

Even  in  the  most  critical  situations,  he  made  no  abatement 
of  his  lofty  claims.  His  enemies  sought  to  destroy  him  before 
he  had  accomplished  his  mission.  He  met  their  intrigues 
with  dignified  défiance.  "  No  man  hath  power  to  take  my 
life."  When  my  work  is  finished  I  shall  die.  When  urged 
to  rebuke  the  children  who  were  singing,  ^^  Hosannas  to  the 
Son  of  David,"  he  calmly  said.  If  they  should  cease  the 
stones  would  cry  out.  When  arrested,  the  majesty  of  bis 
présence  ovorawed  the  guard,  and  he  told  his  captors  that  his 

6TbU  U  onr  andenkanding  of  St  John  xri.  15-19.    See  alto  Eph.  ^^^QJp 
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foes  were  weak  before  him  ;  for  even  now,  if  I  pray  to  the 
Father  lie  will  seiid  angels  to  my  rescue.  Wiken  arraigned 
berore  tlie  Ecclesiastical  court,  and  adjured  to  tcll  bis  jtidge  bis 
name  and  rank,  be  did  not  equivocaic,  tbougb  aware  tbat  bis 
life  depended  on  bis  words.  On  bis  way  to  tbe  cross,  be  rose 
siiperior  to  tbe  terrible  situation,  and  endeavored  to  console 
tbose  women  wbo  mourned  tbe  sudden  termination  of  bis 
sublime  career.  Nor  did  be  compromise  bis  claim  to  superi- 
oritj  in  tbe  agonies  of  deatb,  but  kindly  remembered  tbose 
wbo  bad  been  influential  in  procuring  bis  condemnation,  bj 
praying  for  tbeir  forgiveness  and  urging  in  tbeir  bebalf  tbe 
only  conceivable  excuse  for  tbeir  guilt  —  "  tbey  know  not 
wbat  tbey  do.*' 

Ail  His  teacbings  are  predicated  on  tbe  superiority  of  tbe 
Teacber.  His  disciples  were  to  believe  in  bim,  obey  bim, 
preacb  bim  and  bim  alone.  Tbeir  love  for  bim  was  to  be 
stronger  tban  life  —  indeed,  love  for  tbeir  dearest  relative 
must  seem  like  bâte,  compared  to  tbe  love  tbey  bad  for  bim. 
For  bis  sake  tbey  were  to  sacrifice  ail  tiiat  most  men  désire 
and  suffer  ail  tbat  most  men  avoid.  Tbey  were  not  only  to 
endure  tbe  most  terrible  sufferings  for  bis  sake,  but,  in  tbe 
midst  of  tbem,  tbey  were  to  rejoice  because  of  tbeir  wortbi- 
ness  to  suffer  for  tbeir  King  and  Lord. 

Tbe  assumption  of  superiority  wbicb  we  bave  noticed,  and 
tbe  wonderful  strengtb  of  mind  and  purpose  so  conspicuous 
in  bis  wbole  career,  were  not  tbe  resuit  of  vanity  or  pride. 
He  did  not,  like  Alexander,  perform  migbty  works,  to  make 
men  praise  bim.  He  never  seemed  conscious  of  doing  any- 
tbing  but  simple  duty.  He  considered  bimself  tbe  pattcrn  of 
bumility.  In  bis  toucbing  call  to  tbe  weary  and  beavy  laden, 
be  affirms  tbat  be  is  mcek  and  lowly  in  spirit.  He  coiild 
wasb  tbe  feet  of  bis  disciples,  not  so  mucb  because  of  bis  bu- 
mility, as  to  sbow  tbat  wbat  is  considered  meuial  service  con- 
fers  honor  on  a  king  wben  performed  to  elevate  bumanity. 

We  bave  not  entered  on  tbe  debatable  ground  of  tbe  su- 
pernatural  agency,  by  tbe  aid  of  wbicb,  in  tbe  opinion  of 
Cbristians,  Cbrist  performed  bis  migbty  works  —  ^r®**^W^|9[e 
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"which  the  Autlior  of  our  religion  rerers  to  prove  liis  Messiah- 
sliip.  The  wliole  subject  is  to  us  uiifatliomable.  We  caiinot 
even  define  the  word  miracle.  We  do  not  uiiderstaud  the 
forces  of  nature.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  relationship 
which  Deitj  sustains  to  the  material  world,  or  the  huinan 
soûl.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  full  power  wliich  mind  can  ex- 
6rt  over  uiatter.  With  the  aid  of  science,  and  science  is  only 
exact  knowledffe,  we  soon  find  ourselves  confronted  hy  the  un- 
known,  but  not  unknowable.  Hero  we  panse.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  hiinian  intellect  in  unfolding,  not  croating,  the  secrets 
of  nature,  renders  that  common  place  to-day  which,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  had  ail  the  characteristics  of  tiie  miraculous.  The 
supernatural  disappears  as  knowledge  increases.  There  is 
iiot  a  greater  miracle  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
not  many  in  the  legends  of  the 'saints,  than  is  the  steam  en- 
glue when  rushing  across  the  Plains,  to  tlie  Indian.  Yct  it 
is  no  miracle  to  the  civilized  man.  He  understands  the  cause 
of  îts  raovements  and  does  not  wonder  at  îts  rapid  fligiit.  So, 
in  tlie  whole  history  of  the  world,  we  know  not  of  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  decp-felt  and  long  continued  power  of  Christ 
ovcr  the  human  mind  and  heart.  Men  hâve  endeavored  to 
explain  tins  by  calling  Christianity  a  révélation  God's  mess- 
age ;  true.  but  in  us  it  is  aiso  a  growth.  We  beliove  in  the 
union  of  Christ  and  God.  We  farther  beliove  tlmt  the  human 
soûl,  under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  is  continually  approach- 
ing  Him  who  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life  and  made 
hîm  a  living  spîrit.  We  bolieve  that  tlje  soûl,  in  thus  ap- 
proachliig  the  Father,  will  continually  see  "greater  works" 
than  were  witnessed  by  the  disciples  nearly  ninetcen  centu- 
ries ago.  We  agrée  with  Geikie  that  "  miracles  are  only  the 
momontary  intercalaiions  of  unsubpected  laws  which  startle 
by  thoir  novclty,  but  are  no  more  miraculous  than  the  most 
common  incident  of  the  great  mystory  of  nature.'**  We  do 
not  seriously  object  to  the  lauguage  of  thi^t  learned  Hebrew, 
Spinoza,  who  saîd,  two  centuries  ago  : 

^^  A.  miracle  signifies  any  work  the  natural  cause  of  which 

•Life  of  Christ,  VrjL  1,  ytigp  480.  ^  i 
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we  caimot  explain  after  the  example  of  aiijthing  else  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  or  at  least  lie  who  writes  about,  or  relates 
a  r.  iracle,  catuiot  explain.*'^ 

Christ  penetrated  deeper  into  thc  secret  councils  of  the 
Most  High,tlian  any  other  of  the  human  race,  and  made  what 
we  are  disposed  to  call  natural  laws,  subservieiit  to  his  great 
purpose  of  redeeming  tlie  world.  But  he  could  iiot  explain 
the  process  to  his  disciples.  Thej  could  not  understand  hi» 
parables,  rauch  less  his  miracles.  Indeed,even  to  such  a  man 
as  Paul,  ail  pertaining  to  Christ  was  incompréhensible.^ 

The  success  of  Christ,  in  establishing  his  religious  sjstem^ 
is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  itself,  but  becomes  still  more 
wonderful  when  we  consider  the  means  he  employed.  The 
wise  and  learned,  the  noble  and  powerful  were  invited  to  enter 
his  kingdom,  but  they  must  enter  on  an  equality  with  Mag- 
dalenes,  paupers,  peasants  and  fishermen.  ^^There  is  no- 
royal  road  to  science,"  said  Euclid  to  Ptolemy.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  AU  must  enter  as 
children.  The  resuit  proves  the  intellectual  greatness  and 
unerring  sagacity  of  liim  who  choose  such,  apparently,  weak 
instrumentalities.  He  did  not  care  if  none  of  the  rulers  be- 
lieved  on  him,  so  long  as  the  human  heart  felt  his  invigora- 
ting  and  elevating  power.  He  offended  the  influential  Phari- 
sees  by  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  Herod  wished  to 
see  him.  In  that  âge  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  was  as  law, 
but  Christ  had  do  favor  to  ask.of  kings.  Pilate  was  kindly 
disposed  towards  the  prisoner,but  that  prisoner  had  no  favor 
to  ask  of  the  Roman  Governor.®  The  learned  Nicodemus  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  Messiahship,  but  was  confused  by 
the  truths  he  heard,  if  not  terrified  by  the  service  required. 
He  went  to  what  we  call  the  lower  classes.  His  knowledge  of 
the  possibilities  of  humanity  assured  him  that  he  must  build 

his  System  on  the  needs  of  the  sinner.     The  resuit  proved 

* 

TNew  Amer.  Ency.,  Vol.  xi.  page  626. 

^Ecce  DetM,  Chap.  ▼{.,  is  worth  reading.    See  also  Emenon*s  Nature,  Problem  and 
Sphinx,  and  Romana  Tîii.  89,  Eph.  iii.  18. 
n'here  la  a  legend  that  Pilate  only  wished  to  gain  time  until  the  arrÎTal  of  a  régiment.. 
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the  correctncss  of  his  choîce.  What  lias  been  called  pliiloso- 
phy  could  not  aid  lûm,  for  his  greater  wisdom  made  tliat  phi- 
losophy  foolishiies».  Kings  were  only  trausient  meteors. 
The  great  Cœsar  of  yesterday  may  be  a  heap  of  dust  to  day. 
No  great  empire  bas  retaiued  the  vigor  of  its  organization  for 
a  thouâand  years.  The  sclioolboy  carries  iii  his  satchel  a  more 
correct  and  exteusive  knowlcdge  of  the  material  and  animal 
world  than  Solomon,  Aristotle,  or  Pliny  dreamed  of  possess- 
ing.  But  the  luiraan  heart  is  as  iinchangeable  as  tliat  Being 
who  created  man  in  His  own  image.  This  Christ  was  the^ 
first  to  recoqnize  that  His  kingdom  was  to  outlive  ail  other 
kingdoms.  It  was  to  cover  the  eartl),  and  he  wisely  laid  bis 
foundation  on  the  solid  rock  of  the  humau  soul. 

We  may  add  as  a  singular  historical  fact,  yet  one  whicir 
corroborâtes  the  claims  of  Christ,  that  for  centuries  lie  bas 
been  the  bead  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  of  the  civil- 
ized  world.  Evcry  alleged  or  real  rcformatory  movement, 
from  the  Âpostolical  controversy  about  form,  to  the  modem 
tempérance  societies  ;  every  wild  surge  of  fanaticism,  from 
tiie  remorseless  ascetics  of  ihe  early  centuries^^  to  the  noble 
impulses  of  our  times  wliich  find  expression  in  asylums^ 
houses  of  refuge  and  hospitals  ;  every  theory  of  salvation,. 
from  that  of  Augustine  and  Calvin  to  that  of  Hosea  Ballou^ 
bas  been  defended  by  the  words  or  examplo  of  Christ. 
Every  sect  winch  bas  existed,  or  does  now  exist,  bas  claimed 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  its  religions  temple.  Men  bave 
not  been  able  to  comprehend  Christ,  and  bave  formed  théo- 
ries Ironi  a  detached  word  or  half  understood  accent  ;  and 
because  of  human  narrowness,  he  bas  been  more  severely 
wounded  in  the  bouse  of  his  fricnds  than  by  opeu  foes.  They 
bave  heaped  more  shame  upon  bim,  and  bindered  the  prog- 
ress  of  bis  kingdom  more  than  the  combined  attacks  of  infi- 
del  and  skeptic.  When  we  read  the  history  of  what  men 
bave  called  the  church,  and   take  a  survey  of  theological 

1*  Kingsley  in  HypaUa  gires  us  one  phaM  in  tbis  fanaticism. 
n  Hamiet,  Act  ▼.  Scène  1. 

NEW  SEBIBS.      VOL.   XXI.  28  r^^^^î^ 
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opinions,  the  fearful  crimes  committed  in  tlie  name  of  Christ, 
and  the  blasphémons  doctrines  taught  as  Christianity,  we 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  iufidelity  of  Voltaire.^  We  wonder 
that  the  Ghurch  of  Christ  exista,  bnt  as  it  does  exist,  and 
never  was  more  prospérons  than  now,  we  hâve  confidence 
in  its  permanency  and  ultimate  success.  And  our  confidence 
is  increased  when  we  recognize  the  important  fact  tliat  infi- 
dels  are  almost  unanimous  in  admitting  the  superioritj  of 
Christ  and  his  religion,  even  while  attacking  the  manj  super- 
stitions and  caricatures  of  it,  which  pass  under  its  name. 

a.  Collins^  TT.  S.  A. 
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Démons  and  Demomacs  among  the  Jews  in  the  Time  of  Christ — 
Whence  the  Doctrine  vxis  derived. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Démons,  their  origîn,  character,  ac- 
tions, and  their  power  to  possess  and  torment  the  bodies  of  the  living, 
and  the  method  of  their  expulsion,  we  find  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
the  Savior,  in  perfect  agreement  wîth  the  Orientais,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  Of  course  tbis  acknowledged  fact  provokes  the  ques- 
tion, Whence  did  they  obtain  thèse  notions  respecting  demonology  ? 
We  bave  no  acconnts  of  persons  possessed  with  devils  or  démons,  no 
allusions  to  casting  out  unclean  spirits  from  the  bodies  of  the  living, 
in  any  of  the  historical,  prophétie  or  poetic  books  of  the  Mosaic  or 
the  Law  dispensation. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  we  discover  a  new  order 
of  things.  The  Jews  of  that  period  are  of  the  same  faith  with  the 
surrounding  Pagan  nations.  The  popular  creed  in  regard  to  démons 
and  possessed  persons  is  the  same  with  that  of  their  heathen  neighbors, 
agreeing  in  ail  the  leading  particulars.  There  was  no  révélation  nor 
prophet  from  Malachi  to  Jésus,  an  interval  of  four  hundred  years.  It 
is  plain  then  that  the  Jews  did  not  dérive  their  doctrines  of  démons, 
or  their  faith  in  them,  from  any  divine  source,  sînce  none  was  open 
to  them  during  the  period  named.  Of  course,  therefore,  they  must 
bave  obtained  them  from  some  other  source  ;  in  fact,  must  bave  bor- 

wSee  Dr.  Sawyer's  last  book,  called  "Endiess  Misery,  &c/'  The  last  words  of  Vol- 
taire  were:  '*  I  die  wonhipping  God,  loving  my  friends,  not  bating  myenemies.  but 
deteiting  superstition."    We  quote  bim  as  a  représentative  infid^^^  .    GoOQIc 
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rowed  them  from  the  heathen,  with  whom  they  were  in  constant  in- 
tercoarae. 

The  first  positive  appearance  of  démons  or  evil  spirits  in  the  pop- 
ohir  faitb  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
written  abont  150  or  200  years  before  Christ,  or  200  years  after 
Malachi,  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  story  is  too 
long  to  be  quoted.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  the  yoang  man  Tobias 
joameys  into  Media,  and  engages  as  a  guide  one  who  proves  to  be 
the  angel  Raphaël.  On  reaching  the  Tigris  Tobias  went  down  into 
the  river  to  bathe,  when  a  huge  fish  would  bave  devonred  him  but  for 
the  saving  help  of  the  angel  ;  who  then  directs  him  to  open  the  fish, 
^  and  take  the  heart,  and  the  liver,  and  the  gall  and  put  them  up 
safely.*'  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that,  ^  Touchîng  the  heart  to 
the  liver,  if  a  devil  or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  we  must  make  a 
smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  the  party  shall  be 
no  more  vexed." 

Tobias  seeks  Sara  to  wife,  but  fears  lest  he  shall  be  slain,  as  seven 
others  had  been  on  the  marriage  night,  by  '*  a  wicked  spirit  who  loveth 
her,  but  hurteth  nobody  but  those  whîch  come  unto  her."  *'  Then 
the  angel  said  unto  him,  when  thou  shalt  come  into  the  marriage- 
chamber,  thou  shalt  take  the  ashes  of  perfume,  and  shalt  lay  upon 
them  some  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish,  and  make  a  smoke  with 
them  ;  and  the  devil  shall  smell  it,  and  ûee  away,  and  never  come 
again  any  more." 

Accordingly  the  young  man  did  as  the  angel  directed,  and  "  when 
the  avil  spirit  had  smelled  the  smell  ot  the  smoke,  he  fied  into  the  ut- 
most  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him.*'  After  this  the 
angel,  who  ail  this  while  appeared  as  a  man,  discovers  to  Tobias  who 
he  is,  saying,  "  I  am  Raphaël,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels,  which 
présent  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One."' 

Now  ail  this  ïa  manifestly  heathenisb,  and  not  of  the  patriarchs  or 
prophets.  Nowbere  in  the  Old  Testament  do  we  find  such  stupid 
nonsense,  such  superstitions  respecting  evil  spirits,  their  power  to  in- 
jure and  kill  mortals,  and  the  methods  of  expelling  them  or  driviug 
them  away.  Not  even  in  the  books  written  after  the  Captivity,  as 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  not  in  the  latest  of  the  prophets,  do  we  find 
the  least  allusion  to  such  fabulous  stories,  such  absurd  notions  in  re- 
gard to  démons  and  wicked  spirits.     But  after  the  death  of  the  last 

lApochrypha,  Book  of  Tobit,  ch.ptor  iii-xii.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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of  the  prophète,  the  people  went  after  strange  spirite  and  superstitions, 
and  to  what  extent,  in  the  course  of  200  years,  they  had  borrowed 
from  their  pagau  neighbors,  and  corrupted  their  own  religion,  the 
storj  just  cited  will  abundanti j  show. 

Let  us  corne  now  to  a  later  period,  and  introduce  the  testimony  of 
one  well  known  to  the  reader,  and  who  brings  us  into  the  New  Test- 
ament times  ;  and  shows  us  the  opinions  and  gross  superstitions  of  the 
very  people,  almost  the  very  individuals,  to  whom  the  Savior  and  his 
disciples  and  apostles  preached. 

Josephus,  in  giving  account  of  a  wonderful  plant,  and  the  difficul- 
ties  and  dangers  of  gathering  it,  says  : 

*<  After  ail  this  pains  in  getting,  it  is  only^  valuable  on  account  of 
one  virtue  it  hath  —  that  if  it  ouly  be  brought  to  sick  persons,  it 
quickly  drives  away  those  called  démons,  which  are  no  other  than  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  which  enter  into  men  that  are  alive,  and  kill 
them  unless  they  can  obtain  some  help  against  them.*'  ^ 

Hère  we  hâve  several  essential  pointe  of  agreement  between  the 
Jewish  and  Heathen  demonology.  Démons  are  the  spirite  ot  dead 
persons  ;  wicked  démons,  of  wicked  persons.  They  can  and  do  enter 
into  persons  alive  ;  and  by  the  use  of  suitable  means,  such  as  incant- 
ations and  exorcisms,  they  may  be  expelled  or  driven  out  of  the  bod- 
ies  of  which  they  hâve  taken  possession.  But  on  this  point  let  us 
hear  Josephus  again. 

He  tells  us  that  God  instructed  Soloiton  in  the  anti-demoniac  art, 
and  gives  a  long  account  of  a  Jewish  èxorcist,  who  following  the  di- 
rections of  Solomon  successfully  expelled  a  démon  in  the  présence  of 
Vespasian,  the  emperor  ;  the  same  who  began  the  war  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalepi,  thereby  fulfiling  the  prophecies  of 
the  Savior.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  and  informed  by  the  s  tory, 
which  we  shall  therefore  quote  in  full  : 

^^  God  also  enabled  him  to  learn  that  skill  which  expels  démons, 
which  is  a  science  useful  and  sanative  to  men.  He  composed  incant- 
ations also  by  which  distempers  are  alleviatëd.  And  he  left  behind 
him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms  by  which  they  drive  away  dé- 
mons, so  that  they  ne  ver  return.  And  this  method  of  cure  is  of 
great  force  unto  this  day  ;  for  I  hâve  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own 
country,  whose  name  was  Ëleazer,  releasing  people,  who  were  demo- 
niacal,  in  the  présence  of  Vespasian,  and  his  sous,  and  his  captains, 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.  The  manner  of  the  cure 
was  this  : — He  put  a  ring  of  one  of  those  sorte  mentioned  by  Solo- 
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mon  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  whîch  he  drew  out  tbe  dé- 
mon through  bis  nostriîs  ;  and  when  tlie  man  fell  down  immediately, 
he  abjured  bim  to  return  into  bim  no  more,  still  making  mention  of 
Solomon,  and  reciting  tbe  incantations  wbiôb  be  composed.  And 
wben  Ëleazer  would  persuade  and  demonstrate  to  tbe  spectators,  tbat 
be  bad  sucb  a  power,  be  set  a  little  way  off  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  wa- 
ter,  and  commanded  tbe  démon  as  be  went  out  of  tbe  man  to  over- 
tnm  it,  and  tberebj  to  let  tbe  spectators  know  tbat  be  bad  left  tbe 
man.  And  wben  tbis  was  done,  tbe  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomon 
were  sbown  very  manifestlj  ;  for  wbicb  reason  it  is,  tbat  ail  men  maj 
know  tbe  vastness  of  Solomon*s  abîlities,  and  tbe  extraordinarj  vir- 
tues  witb  wbicb  be  was  endowed,  tbat  we  bave  proceeded  to  speak 
«o  largely  of  tbese  matters."  " 

Hère  we  bave  ail  tbe  pretensions,  tricks  and  déceptions  of  tbe 
Eastem  and  Greek  exorcists.  Tbe  Jewisb  impostors  travelled  tbrougb 
tbe  knd  wicb  tbeir  subjects  ail  trained  and  scbooled  to  tbe  business, 
^ving  public  exhibitions  of  tbeir  power  to  expel  démons  from  tbe 
possessed.  But  sometimes  thèse  mountebanks,  or,  as  Luke  calls 
them,  ^  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,^  went  beyond  tbeir  deptb,  and  thus 
-exposed  tbe  imposture.  Ëncouraged  bj  tbe  success  of  tbeir  fraud 
in  sucb  cases  as  Josepbus  describes,  tbej  ventured  upon  experiment- 
ing  occasionally  witb  new  subjects;  and  sometimes,  as  in  tbe  case 
mentioned  by  Luke,  tbey  *'  caugbt  a  Tartar  "  in  tbe  person  of  a  rav- 
ing  maniac  :  '*  The  man  in  wbom  tbe  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  on  them, 
and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed  against  them,  so  tbat  tbey  fled  out 
•of  the  bouse  naked  and  wouuded.*'     Acts  xix.  13-20. 

But  it  is  plain  tbat  tbese  Jewisb  exorcists  were  of  tbe  same  family 
witb  tbe  exorcists  and  priests  of  the  Pagan  nations  ;  and  tbat  tbe 
wbole  matter  of  démons  and  tbeir  possession  and  expulsion,  of  demo- 
niacs  and  their  cure,  among  tbe  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Savior,  was 
stamped  witb  tbe  mark  of  its  heatben  origin.  There  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  ail  the  Old  Testament  ;  not  a  narrative  of  any 
«ort,  not  an  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  facts  or  belief  respect- 
iug  démons  possessing  bumau  bodies. 

Tbis  tact  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  inquiry,  and  seems 
oonclusive  touching  tbe  faith  we  ought  to  bave  in  demoniacal  posses- 
sions. If  we  compare  tbe  Jewisb  doctrines  on  tbe  subject  in  tbe 
time  of  Christ  witb  tbeir  Scriptures,  we  find  not  the  sligbtest  trace 
of  them  there  ;  but  if  we  compare  them  witb  contemporary  Pagan 
institutions,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  an  exact  likeness  in  every 
feature  —  there  tbey  stand,  side  by  side,  tbe  original  and  the  copy  ! 

.Jowi.hAntiquitie.,B.Tin.ch.p.H.Î6.     ,.g.,.^^,  ,^  GoOgk 
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The  conclosioD  is  too  obvious,  too  inévitable,  to  require  or  admit  of 
argument 

But  in  order  to  îllustrate  the  extent  of  tbÎB  heathenish  élément,  let 
us  specify  a  few  of  the  leading  points,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Old  Testament.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  most  of  thèse  are 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Chaldeans  or  the  Greeks. 

1.  The  existence  itself  of  evil  démons,  respecting  which  ail  their 
inspired  scriptures  are  silent.     Paganism  generaUy, 

2.  That  thèse  démons  are  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  Greek 
and  Roman, 

S.  That  they  possess  or  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living,  and 
cause  ail  manner  of  diseases,  particularlj  insanity  or  lunacj,  aiud  epi- 
lepsy  or  the  **•  falling  sickness,"  accompanied  with  distortion  of  the 
limbs,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  etc.  —  and  even  kill  those  who  do  not 
get  bel  p.     Chaldean,  Buddhist,  Greeh, 

4.  That  some  of  thèse  are  called  '*  déaf  and  dumb  spirits;"* 

5.  That  thèse  evil  spirits  maj  be  cast  out,  and  driven  away,  hj 
means  of  charms  and  incantations  known  to  professional  exorcists» 

Chreek  and  Oriental, 

6.  That  some  of  thèse  démons  fréquent  lone  and  deserted  places,  a» 
tombs,  grave-yards,  deserted  bouses  and  similar  localities.  Oriental, 
Hindoo,  Buddhist. 

7.  That  certain  kinds  bave  a  great  dread  of  being  sent  into  the 
abyss,  or  the  subterraneous  depths  ;  and  tremble  before  any  one 
threatening  to  cast,  or  drive,  them  out  into  those  régions.     Chaldean, 

8.  That  thèse  démons  had  a  prince  or  king,  who  governed  and  em- 
ployed  them.     Hîndoo,  Sahian^  Magian, 

9.  That  thîs  chief  démon  had  the  power  of  death  ;  or  presided  over 
the  séparation  of  soûl  and  body,  removiug  the  souI,  and  causing  the 
death  of  the  body.     Persian^  Buddhist. 

Thèse  are  the  principal  particulars  which  the  Jews  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  the  heathen  philosophies  and  mythologies  ;  and  which 
bave  no  countenance  from  the  Law  or  the  Prophets.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  enlarge  upon  this  simple  statement  of  facts. 

A  few  testimonies  from  acknowledged  authorities  may  be  in  place 
in  confirmation  of  the  preceding  références  to  the  sources  whence  the 
Jews  derived  their  views  regarding  evil  spirits.    Dr.  Moslieim  says  : 

"  Errors  of  a  very  pernicious  kind  had  infested  the  whole  body  of 
the  (Jewish)  people.  There  had  prevailed  among  them  several  ab- 
surd  and  superstitions  notions  concerniug  the  divine  nature,  invisible 
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powers,  magie,  etc.,  which  they  bad  partlj  bronght  witb  them  from 
tbe  Babjlonian  captivity,  and  partlj  from  tbose  derîved  from  tbe 
Egjptîans,  Syrians  and  Arabians  who  lived  in  their  neigbborhood." 
"  Tbe  ancestors  of  tbose  Jews  wbo  lived  in  tbe  time  of  our  Savior 
bad  broaght  from  Cbaldasa  and  tbe  neigbborîng  countries  many  ex- 
travagant and  idle  fancies  utterly  unknown  to  tbe  original  founders 
of  tbe  nation, . . .  pemicious  &ble8  wbicb  were  imperceptibly  blended 
witb  tbeir  own  religions  doctrines." 

Tbe  Encyclopoôdia  Americana,  art  «'  Démon,"  eays,  **  Tbe  Hebrews 
received  their  doctrine  of  démons  from  two  sonrces  —  at  tbe  time  of 
tbe  Babylonisb  captivity  from  tbe  Cbaldaic-Persian,  afberward  from 
Egyptic-Grecian  sources."  Enfield,  in  bis  History  of  Pbilosopby, 
says,  *'  Be^ides  tbe  Suprême  Being  tbe  Gbaldœans  supposed  spiritual 
beings  to  exist,  of  several  orders  —  gods,  démons,  beroes.  Tbe  an- 
cient  Easteru  nations  in  gênerai,  and  among  tbem  tbe  Cbaldœans, 
admitted  tbe  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  subduing  or  counteract- 
îng  thèse  they  placed  a  great  part  of  tbe  efficacy  of  thèir  religious 
incantations."  The  Greeks,  Xenocrates,  Pytbagoras,  Plato,  etc., 
taugbt  tbe  existence  of  démons,  good  and  evil,  of  various  ranks,  tbe 
lower  rank  being  "  buman  soûls  separated  from  tbe  body,  or  heroes." 
"  The  Pythagoreans  supposed  the  région  of  tbe  air  to  be  full  of  spir- 
its, démons,  heroes,  who  cause  sickness  or  health  to  man  and  beast." 

Another  authority  says  that  the  Jews  borrowed  "  many  notions 
concerning  evil  spirits  and  their  opérations,  from  the  Chaldeans,  and, 
after  their  return  from  their  captivity,  ascribed  many  diseases  and 
disorders  to  thèse  invisible  agents,  besides  tbose  wbicb  were  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes  ;  and  in  this  tbe  ancient  Christians 
folio wed  them."  Still  another  says,  afler  elaborating  the  same  point 
in  regard  to  the  Chaldean  sources  of  Jewish  opinions,  "  Thus  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  and  their  chief  was  developed.  Insane 
persons,  and  patients  suifering  from  nervous  diseases,  which  manifest 
tbemselves  by  epileptic  fits,  were  considered  as  subject  to  tbe  influ- 
ence of  Satan  ;  and  people  suffering  under  such  diseases  were  said 
to  bave  a  devil."  * 

Dr.  Knapp,  a  German  critic  and  theologian  of  great  réputation, 
and  whose  work  on  Theology  holds  a  high  place  in  tbe  regard  of 
ortbodox  scholars,  says  positively  : 

**  There  is  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  tbe  existence  of  evil  spirits  among 
tbe  Jews,  until  the  Babylonian  captivity.  ...  It  is  not  until  the  time 

*Not  to  hâve  a  **  devil,"  bot  a  "  démon."  Persons  are  never  sald,  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  bave  diabolos^  but  daimon.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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of  the  exile,  or  shorblj  after  it,  that  we  find  distinct  traces  of  the  doc- 
trine that  there  are  angels  who  were  once  good,  but  who  revolted 
from  God,  and  are  now  become  wicked  themselves,  and  the  authors 
of  evil  in  the  world.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  this  doctrine 
was  first  developed  among  the  Jews,  during  their  résidence  in  Chal- 
dea  and  shortlj  afterwardsJ*  * 

Witnesses  might  be  multiplied  indefinîtely,  t>ut  thèse  are  suffi- 
cient  to  show  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  Jews  did  not  de- 
rive  their  doctrine  of  démons  and  possessions  from  their  own  scrip- 
tnreS)  nor  from  any  divine  source  ;  but  borrowed  or  stole  it  from  the 
heathen  mjthologies  or  religions,  and  chiefly  from  those  of  Chaldea 
and  Greece. 

Oatholiciêm  Again, 

The  April  Caiholic  World  makes  a  fierce  onslanght  upon  our  arti- 
cle in  the  Januarj  Quarterly  on  '^  Catholicism — its  Relations  to  Edu- 
cation and  Morals."  As  we  read,  we  remembered  the  words  of  the 
editor  :  **  We  will  take  this  country,  and  build  our  institutions  over 
the  grave  of  Protestantism.  There  is  ère  long  to  bè  a  state  religion 
in  this  country,  and  that  state  religion  is  to  be  Roman  Catholic**  — 
and  also  the  words  of  Archbishop  Williams  as  reported  by  the  Bos- 
ton Pilot  :  "  There  can  be  no  religion  without  the  Inquisition,  which 
is  wisely  designed  for  the  promotion  of  the  true  faith."  We  felt  a 
trembling  gratitude  as  we  pondered  thèse  sayings  in  connection  with 
the  temper  and  spirit  manifested  by  the  révérend  author  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  **  Catholic  World  "  ;  and  thanked  God  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciate  priests  were  obliged  in  thèse  days,  and  in  this  land,  to  content 
themselves  with  such  harmless  tirades  as  a  substitute  for  the  tortures 
of  the  Inqusition.  The  following,  which  is  the  opening  paragraph, 
will  show  the  reader  the  sweet  charity  in  which  our  Catholic  brother 
writes  : 

^^  A  good  définition  of  the  word  fabrication  is  **  a  built-up  lie.'*  At 
any  rate,  it  applies  exactly  to  a  statement  about  our  Catholic  schools, 
of  which  statement  the  joint  builders  are  Mr.  Dextér  A.  Hawkins,  of 
the  New  York  bar  ;  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  ex-Minister  to  Austria,  and 
grandson  of  John  Jay  of  Revolutionary  famé  ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Thayer,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Univrgaliit  Quarierly.  They  hâve 
jointly  fabricated  an  outrageons  falsehood  about  Catholic  schools,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  giye  to  them  the  crédit  respectively  due  to 
them  for  it. 

«Knapp*8  Tbeology,  toI.  i.  4S5-460. 
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This  is  followed  bj  charges  of  falsehood  sufficient  in  number  to 
hâve  sufficed  for  an  article  five  times  as  long  —  "lie  the  first,"  "lie 
the  second,"  "  lie  the  third,"  "  monstrous  farago  of  lies,"  "  the  lie  in 
ail  its  nakedness,"  "  advocates  of  the  devil."  "  nefarious  course,"  etc. 
Most  of  thèse  epithets,  to  be  sure,  are  applied  to  the  authorities  quo- 
ied  in  our  article,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  and  Hon.  John  Jay,  but  the 
shadow  of  them  falls  on  us  lor  having  dared  to  cite  their  facts  and 
statements  in  the  article  aforesaid. 

The  writer  accuses  Uie  gentlemen  named  of  "  plajing  a  jnggle  " 
with  words,  and  of  altering  terms  and  phrases  in  order  to  deceive, 
and  to  establish  conclusions  not  in  their  premises.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  his  entire  argument  is  one  about  words  more  than  things.  The 
substance  of  the  statements  of  Metsrs.  Jay  and  Hawkins,  and  of  our 
argument  from  them,  was  simply  this  :  Wherever  the  Catholic 
Church  bas  suprême  control  of  the  teaching  and  training  of  the 
masses,  the  results  show  as  a  ruie  a  greater  degree  of  ignorance*  pau- 
perism  and  crime  than  is  found  in  those  communities  where  Protest- 
antism  prevails.  This  is  the  real  question  at  issue  ;  ail  the  rest  is 
words. 

And  now  how  does  the  "  Catholic  World  "  deal  with  this  proposi- 
tion ?  By  calmly  proving  from  authentic  statistics  that  there  is  less, 
or  no  more  illiteracy,  poverty  and  crime  in  Ireland,  Italy,  Spain, 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  among  the  Catholic  foreigners  coming 
to  this  country  ;  or,  in  other  words,  more  éducation  and  material 
weaith,  and  a  greater  measure  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  Protestant  communîly  in  the  world  ?  No  ;  but  in  the 
place  of  this  we  bave  a  coarse  bluster  about  lies,  malignant  falsehoods, 
advocates  of  the  devil,  and  wholesale  déniais  without  proofs,  distrih- 
uted  ostentatiously  under  FirsU  Second^  Third,  etc.    As  an  example  : 

"  Mr.  Hawkins  says  that  accordîng  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total 
foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States  is  5.567,229,  and  the 
number  of  those  among  them  who  cannot  write  is  777,873,  about  14 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  —  most  of  whom  came  from  Ireland 
and  England  —  lie  the  first  —  countries  up  to  that  time  dépendent 
upon  [mrochial  schools  —  lie  the  second,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cemed."  To  this  the  writer  adds,  ^'According  to  the  census  the 
Irish  constituted  only  one  third  of  our  foreign-born  population." 

Mr.  Hawkins  did  not  say  "  most  of  whom  came  from  Ireland,"  but 
from  "  Ireland  and  England.^'  The  critic  drops  an  essential  factor  of 
the  statement,  and  then  talks  of  lies  and  déception.  ^  j 
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As  regards  the  illiteracj  of  those  named  Mr.  Hawkios  says, 
*'  Hence,  ai  that  date,  on  r  foreign-born  population  may  be  justlj  takeo 
as  a  feir  average  product  of  the  parochial  mode  of  éducation."  To 
this  the  writer  says  in  his  classic  speech,  ^'  lie  the  third,  or  rather  a 
whole  séries  of  lies  mixed  together/'  and  then  adds,  '<  Ireland  has  had 
no  System  of  parochial  schools.  She  has  been  obliged  to  put  up  with 
private  schools  supported  by  the  people  themselves."  And  pray,  se 
ÙLT  as  concems  the  real  matter  at  issue,  what  îs  the  différence  between 
private  and  parochial  schools?  Are  not*  both  supported  "by  the 
people  themselves  **  ?  And  are  not  both  in  Ireland  entirely  con- 
trolled  by  the  priestliood  as  to  the  teachers,  and  the  conrse  of  study 
pursued?  Would  the  priest  of  the  parish  permit  a  Protestant  to 
teach  a  school  of  Catholic  chiidren  ?  or  auy  one  to  teach  such  chil- 
dren  anything  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine  ?  In  what  way  then 
are  Mj*.  Hawkins*  statistics  affected  by  the  distinction  between  a  pri- 
vate school  controlled  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  parochial  s<*hool 
controlled  by  a  Catholic  priest  ? 

Again,  this  writer  charges  **  Hon.  John  Jay  **  with  falsehood  and 

deliberate  déception,  because,  in  his  citation  of  Mr.  Hawkins'  state- 

meut,  he  changes  the  descriptive  term  "  Parochial  System  "  into  the 

phrase  **  Roman  Catholic  schools."     Mr.  H. 's  tabulation  is, 

lUUtrtUe».  Pavptn.  CriminaU.InkabUamU, 

Parochial  System 1400                410  160  to  the  10.000 

Public-schôol  System  in  the  21  States    .      860                170  76      "       10,000 

Public-achooi  systcra  in  Massachusetts .       71                  49  11      "       10,000 

Mr.  Jay  gives  the  same  statement,  making  only  the  change  named 
above,  which  our  critic  accounts  a  mortal  oifence  against  his  church. 
But  his  outcry  is  a  mère  "  blind.''  The  two  expressions  are  substan- 
tially  équivalent.  He  ktiows  perfectly  well  that  no  sect  in  the  coun- 
try  but  that  of  the  Catholics  has  establîshed  parochial  schools  in  op- 
position to  the  Public  Schools.  Episcopaliaus,  Methodists,  Univer- 
salists,  etc,,  hâve  académies  and  private  schools  to  some  extent,  but 
not  because  they  are  enemies  to  the  public  school  System.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  ail  earnest  friands  and  supporters  of  it.  In  the 
sensé  in  which  the  term  parochial  or  parish  schools  is  applied  to,  and 
by,  Catholics,  there  are  none  save  those  established  by  themselves. 
Whenever  therefore  the  "  Parochial  system  "  in  this  coontry  is  men- 
tioned  it  is  the  same  as  saying  ^*  Catholic  schools,"  and  what  is  true 
of  one  is  equally  true  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Hawkins  shows  by  authentic  statistics  that  "a  child  trained 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  is  so  much  inferior  inteU 
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lectuatty  to  one  ircnned  up  in  the  pvhUc  sehoolj  that  he  iê  three  and  a 
half  times  eu  likely  to  hecome  a  pauper,  and  three  and  a  quarter  tîntes 
eu  Ukefy  to  ffet  tntojatl,  as  the  child  trained  xn  the  free  pMic  schooV* 
And  how  does  our  brave  reviewer  meet  this  fact  proved  by  officiai 
figures  ?  Does  he  deny  it  ?  Does  he  admit  it  like  an  honest  man  ? 
Neither  ;  but  like  a  true  Jesuit  he  blusteringlj  exclaims,  "  If  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  his  déserts  he  would  be  more  thau  three  and  a  half 
times  as  lîkely  to  be  in  jail  as  the  child  trained  in  a  parochial  school  !  " 
What  a  colossal  intellectual  effort  it  must  hâve  cost  him  to  bave  col- 
lected  the  materials  and  bave  shaped  them  into  this  wonderfully  log- 
ical  and  erushing  reply.  We  bave  heard  from  New  York  sinoe  the 
issue  of  the  April  "  Catholic  World,"  and  to  our  surprise  Mr.  Hawkins 
is  still  alive,  and  is  expected  to  recover  from  this  staggering  blow. 

But  le&ving  this  babble  about  words  and  phrases,  if  the  critic  is 
in  downright  earnest  wby  does  he  not  grapple  with  the  actual  facts  ? 
Take  Italy  for  example  ;  for  centuries  it  bas  been  under  Roman 
Catholic  rule,  and  priests  and  their  schools  (?)  bave  had  the  entire 
educational  training  of  the  people  —  and  what  are  the  results  ?  Dr. 
Dorchester,  the  prince  of  statistics,  tells  us  in  the  Boston  Advertiser^ 
Sept.  11, 1877,  that  "In  1864  the  population  of  Italy  was  21,700- 
000,  and  of  thèse  17,000,000  couîd  not  read  nor  wriU  !  "  And  this 
is  not  only  the  legitimate  fruit  of  Catholic  training,  but  it  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  church  regarding  the  masses,  as  stated 
by  those  in  authority.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Hawkins,  boldly  declared  that  he  thought  it  better  "  that  the  children 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance  than  to  be  educated  in  such  a  System  of 
schools  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  supported  ;  that  the  essential 
part  of  the  éducation  of  the  people  was  the  catechism  ;  and  while 
arithmetic,  and  geography^  reading  and  writing^  and  other  similar 
studies,  might  be  useful,  they  were  not  essential!"  There  is  no  need 
that  we  should  go  far,  in  the  face  ot  thèse  things,  to  find  reasons  for 
the  prevalence  of  pauperism,  corruption  and  crime  in  Italy.  Men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns. 

Look  at  Spain  in  1876.  Ont  of  a  population  of  16,000,000,  there 
were  12,000,000  who  "could  not  read  nor  write,"  says  Dr.  Dorchester. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Stoddard's  "  Red-Letter 
Days,"  p.  18,  that  in  one  portion  of  terri  tory  **  ont  of  a  population  of 
360,000,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  more  than  300,000  cannot  read 
nor  Write,"  And  yet  our  Jesuit  reviewer  wisbes  us  to  belîeve  that 
his  church  or  sect  are  warm  friends  of  éducation.     He  even  goes  solc 
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far  as  to  saj  of  Ireland,  that  ^*  Since  1831,  now  more  thaa  fifty  years, 
the  National  goveromeot  schools  hâve  been  established,  and,  in  spite 
of  grinding  poverty  and  of  having  something  to  pay  —  tbough  net 
much  —  the  iUiteracy  of  Irdand  kas  àlmost  disappeared  !  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man,  even  a  Jesuit,  can  hâve  the  hardîhood  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  this  !  Let  us  pat  the  following  from  Mr.  Haw- 
kins'  pamphlet  by  the  side  of  it  : 

*^  While  visiting  Ireland  a  few  years  ago  I  was  gratified  to  see  the 
island  dotted  over  with  national  school-houses,  neatly  built  of  brick 
or  stone  by  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  try  to  elevate  the  Irish 
race  from  the  slough  of  ignorance,  idleness,  mendicity,  and  bîgotry, 
into  which  centuries  of  priestly  instruction  had  brought  them.  But 
while  driving  across  the  country  one  day  I  found,  standing  by  the 
roadside,  near  one  of  thèse  school-houses,  a  Catholic  priest,  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  êcourged  home  the  OcUholic  ^children 
<u  they  approached  the  national  ichool-hotise  !  On  conversing  with 
this  priest,  I  found  he  appeared  sincerely  to  believe  he  was  doing 
Grod's  work  in  preventing  the  chiidren  from  attending  the  free  public 
school/' 

And  bas  not  something  like  this  been  done  in  Massachusetts  ?  and 
dœs  not  Priest  Walker  say,  ^'  I  would  as  soon  administer  the  sacra- 
ments  to  a  dog  as  to  Catholics  who  send  their  chiidren  to  the  public 
schools  "  ?  And  does  this  not  hold  good  respecting  the  national 
schools  in  Ireland  as  well  as  the  public  schools  of  our  own  country  ? 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  this  writer  who  would  persuade  us  to 
believe  that,  so  eagerly  hâve  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  seized  upon  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Government  schools,  that  '*  illiteracy  bas 
almost  disappeared  ?  *'  And  this  he  says,  not  only  in  the  face  of 
facts,  but  probably  after  having  read  the  pious  exclamation  of  the 
Freeman^s  Journal  :  **  Let  the  public  school-system  go  to  where  it 
came  from  —  the  Devil!"  —  and  the  déclaration  of  the  New  Tork 
TahUty  that  éducation  is  *^  a  function  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  State  ; 
we  do  not  accept  the  State  as  educator," 

But  we  must  bring  this  to  a  close.  The  reader  of  our  article  in 
the  Qdahtkrly,  will  remember  that  "illiteracy"  as  the  resuit  of 
Catholic  rule  and  training  of  the  masses,  was  only  one  of  three  facts 
brought  to  view  —  the  other  two,  the  more  important  by  far  in  some 
respects,  our  critic  has  prudently  left  unchallenged.  The  first  con- 
cerns  the  Jesuit  text-book  used  in  seminaries  for  training  young priestt 
for  their  work,  respecting  which  it  was  charged,  that  it  '' justified  the 
crimes  of  perjury,  robbery,  adultery,  and  the  falsification  of  docu- 
ments."    The  charge  was  made  by  a  deputy  of  the  Prussian  Diet|^ 
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and  also  by  M.  Bert,  **  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  "  during  the 
Grambetta  ministry  in  France.  In  both  cases  the  Catholics  were  fool- 
ish  enough  to  deny  the  charge,  and  demand  the  proof  ;  and  in  both 
cases  it  was  furnished  **  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept"  from 
the  text-book  itself,  the  original  being  given  side  by  side  with  the 
translation. 

And  what  does  the  révérend  defender  of  Catholic  teaching  and 
morality  say  to  this  ?  Not  one  word  !  He  does  not  even  make  an 
allusion  to  this  abominable  wickedness  ;  but,  Jesuît  like,  blusters 
about  words,  figures  and  ratios,  knowing  that  with  most  of  bis  read- 
ers,  who  wilî  never  see  our  article,  this  will  pass  as  a  sufficient  reply 
to  ail  its  statements. 

The  second  fact,  respecting  which  this  furious  reviewer  is  wholly 
and  discreetly  dumb,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  horrible  and  revolt- 
ing  disclosures  of  the  utter  depravity  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  school  of  a  Couvent  in  Oudenarde,  Belgium,  known  by  the  title 
of  "  Good  Works  !  **  This  establishment  was  a  rival  ot  the  Grovern- 
ment  schools.  Varions  rumors  led  to  an  officiai  investigation  by  the 
"  correctional  police,"  which  unearthed  a  state  of  things  indescribable 
in  language  suitable  to  thèse  pages.  The  authority  cited  in  our  arti- 
cle States  that  '*  the  investigation  proved  the  guilt  of  about  thirty 
teachers  of  complicity  in  indécent  outrages  on  the  girls  ;  "  and  thèse 
were  '*  not  isolated  acts,  but  a  studied  and  systematic  practice  of  the 
basest  crimes  ;  teachers  and  pupils  alike  seeming  to  indulge  in  the 
most  obscène  orgies."  '*  The  révélations  made  on  the  witness-stand 
were  simply  frightful.*'  And  this  in  one  of  the  first  Catholic  schools 
in  Belgium  —  a  convent  of  "Good  Works";  the  mother-house  of  a 
"  congrégation  "  or  order  which  has  its  branch  bouses  even  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  the  Flandre  Libérale. 

But  to  ail  this  our  courteous  critic,  who  is  so  fierce  and  fast  in 
his  comments  on  our  remarks  upon  the  "  illiteracy  "  of  bis  constitu- 
ency,  has  not  a  word  to  say.  The  charge  that  many  of  his  Irish 
friends  cannot  read  nor  write,  stirs  his  wrath  to  white  beat  ;  but  this 
horrible  record  of  depravity  in  one  of  his  leading  educational  institu- 
tions provokes  no  déniai,  no  loud  talk  of  "lies  first,  second,  and 
third,"  no  reply  of  any  sort  !  And  why  this  profound  silence  ?  If 
the  "  correctional  police  "  report  to  the  authorities  is  false,  why  does 
he  not  prove  it  so  ?  If  it  is  true,  wonld  it  not  be  well  for  him  and 
his  fellow-priests  to  say  less  about  the  "  c^odless  schools  "  of  the  State, 
and  more  about  the  godless  schools  of  their  ChQrch|^.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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The  PersanalUy  of  Deity. 

The  most  diificult  thing  to  approach  anderstandinglj  is  the  per- 
sonalitj  of  God.  There  is  do  task  so  laborioas  for  the  intellect,  as 
that  of  forming  to  itoelf  a  clear  and  well  defined  conception  of  the 
Infinité  and  Invisible  Deity.  To  believe  there  is  a  God,  the  Creator 
and  Sovereîgn  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  is  easj  enoagh,  much  easier 
than  not  to  believe  it  But  to  grasp  the  proposition  believed,  so  as 
to  make  the  personal  Deitj  stand  ont  from  vagneness  and  darkness, 
distinct,  sharply  defined,  and  fuUj  mastered  as  a  snbject  of  thought 
and  reasonîng  —  this  is  not  so  easj. 

In  spite  of  ail  the  united  efforts  of  the  Intellect  and  AffecUons  to 
bring  the  idea  of  God  into  this  compréhensible,  bounded  and  personal 
foi4n,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  escape  in  our  dévotions  ail  sensé 
of  vagueness  and  bewîlderment  necessarilj  springing  ont  of  the  idea 
of  the  Infinité  and  Omniprésent. 

Bat  is  not  the  difficulty  of  forming  to  ourselves  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinctlj  defined  idea  of  God*8  personality  increased  by  our  neglect  of 
the  helps  within  our  re^ch  ?  How  do  we  corne  to  form  an  idea  of 
any  being  or  person  whom  we  hâve  never  seen  ?  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  bodily  form  ;  but  how  do  we  get  to  any  knowledge  of  the  mind, 
character  and  pursuits  of  such  ?  —  for  thèse  only  are  the  man.  By 
reading  their  productions,  or  what  is  written  conceruing  them  by 
those  who  knew  them  ;  by  examining  their  works,  and  considering 
the  character  of  their  deeds.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  form,  gen- 
erally,  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  person,  his  powers,  mental  peculiar- 
ities  and  disposition. 

For  example  :  We  read  the  works  of  Plato^  we  diligently  study  his 
various  productions,  and  follow  the  developments  and  labors  of  hb 
wonderful  geiiius.  We  ponder  in  astonishment  over  the  multiplied 
fruits  of  his  ever  active  thought  ;  and  contemplate  with  admiration 
the  comprehensiveness  and  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  vastness  of 
his  accomplishments.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  man, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  and  studies,  and 
the  kind  of  genius  for  which  he  was  distinguished  ;  and  we  form  to 
ourselves  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  person  Plato  was,  and  give  expres- 
sion to  the  idea  in  the  word,  Philosopher. 

Newton  —  Astronomy!  The  two  words  almost  necessitate  the  one 
the  other,  so  distinct  and  bounded  is  our  idea  of  this  wonderful  man. 
We  find  no  difficulty  at  ail  in  determining  the  character  of  his  mind, 
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the  nature  of  hia  pursuits,  and  almoet  bis  dailj  thooghts  and  médita- 
tions ;  80  definite  and  personal  a  shape  do  oor  conceptions  of  him  take 
the  moment  bis  name  is  heard. 

But  bj  wbat  means  do  we  arrive  at  such  a  clear  îdea  of  tbe  man  ? 
-Is  it  not  bj  ezamining  bis  matbematîcal  and  astronomical  labors  ;  bj 
flumming  np  tbe  vast  additions  be  bas  made  to  science  and  knowledge 
bj  bis  discoveries  ?  Is  it  not  by  considering  tbe  deûnite  nature  of 
bis  studiep  and  investigations,  and  so  judging  of  tbe  mind  and  genius 
of  tbe  man  bj  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  snbjects,  or  tbe  particnlar  depart- 
ment  of  knowledge,  to  wbicb  be  almost  ezclusively  devoted  bimself  ? 
Certaiulj  ;  and  bence  tbe  distinct  idea  wbicb  ail  men  bave  of  New- 
ton, gets  ntterance  in  tbe  simple  word,  Astronomer. 

Take  as  another  example  our  countryman  Ftdton.  Almost  as 
readîlj  we  associate  witb  bis  name  tbe  word  Steamboat,  as  witb  tbat 
of  Newton  tbe  word  astronomy.  Wben,  standing  by  tbe  powerful 
angine  of  one  of  our  âoating  palaces,  we  watcb  its  steady  and  regular 
movement,  and  endeavor  to  understand  tbe  relations  of  tbe  varions 
parts  of  tbe  complicate  machinery  ;  wben  we  consider  wbat  long  and 
patient  study  and  experiment  were  necessary  to  tbis  invention,  tbis 
glorious  triumpb  of  art  and  skill  ;  and  wben  we  feel  tbe  noble  vessel 
tbrob  and  spring  forward  tbrougb  the  waters,  like  a  thing  of  life,  at 
every  beat  of  its  mighty  iron  heart  —  how  clearly  the  mind  and  pur- 
suits  of  Fulton  stand  ont  in  our  thought  !  How  definite  our  idea  of 
tbe  man  as  a  mechanic  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  witb  wbat  correct 
design  we  draw  and  paint  on  the  canvas  of  the  mind  the  picture  of 
bis  inventive  genius  !  And  tbis  bounded  and  personal  conception  of 
tbe  man  comes  of  considering  his  works,  of  estimating  the  results  of 
bis  study  and  labor.  We  judge  of  him  by  what  be  bas  done.  His 
works  show  his  cbaracter. 

Once  more.  How  do  we  form  our  opinion  of  the  cbaracter  and 
disposition  of  John  Howard  or  John  Frédéric  Oherlin  f  In  the  same 
way  we  proceed  at  once  to  peruse  the  record  of  theîr  lives  and  actions. 
And  when  we  see  Oberlin  sacrifîcing  the  world's  preferment  and  ap- 
plause,  his  means,  time  and  strength  for  the  comfort  and  élévation 
of  the  poor,  despîsed  and  ignorant,  the  vicions  and  crimînal  ;  when 
we  behold  Howard,  leaving  home  and  country,  visiting  hospitals, 
prisons  and  loathsome  dungeons  to  encourage  the  wretched,  heal  the 
diseased,  and  console  the  dying,  and  seeking  in  every  way  to  remove 
abuses,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  outcasts  of  bumauity  ;  and 
at  last  giving  up  bealtb  and  life  itself  in  his  work  of  mercy/*»»  when  j 
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we  hâve  made  oorselves  acquainted,  in  this  way,  with  their  actions» 
with  the  noble  and  heavenlj  work  of  love  to  whîch  they  devoted  ail 
their  days,  then  we  Bhape  out  to  ourselves  the  character  of  thèse  men — 
almost  as  clear  and  well-defined  as  if  we  had  known  them.  We  bave 
a  distinct  and  satiefactory  idea  of  them,  their  temper  and  disposition, 
the  kind  of  heart  they  had  in  them,  the  great  human  love  which  filled 
and  moved  them  ;  and  tlie  idea  we  hâve  gets  expression  in  the  words, 
Philanthropiity  Christian! 

We  hâve  multiplied  thèse  illustrations  because  we  think  they  help 
to  show  us  where  the  difficulty  and  the  error  lie  in  attempting  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  God*s  personality,  and  to  form  to  ourselves  an  intel- 
ligible and  well  defined  conception  of  bis  character  and  attributes^ 
and,  so  to  speak,  of  his  disposition,  at  least  as  it  respects  mankind. 

Of  thèse  persons  whom  we  bave  named,  and  whom  we  bave  never 
seen  or  known  —  we  are  only  able  to  shape  out  an  intelligent 
judgment  respecting  their  personal  character,  and  mental  attrî- 
butes  and  peculiarities  by  learning  first  what  they  bave  done^ 
whether  the  production  of  mind  or  hand  ;  by  studying  their  works 
and  actions,  and  the  part  they  bave  played  in  history.  In  this  way 
we  are  sure  of  forming  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  their  intellect, 
temper,  peculiar  genîus  and  gênerai  character.  And  so,  readily  and 
certainly,  we  say  of  this  one,  he  is  an  astronomer  ;  of  that  one,  he  is 
a  mechanic  ;  and  of  the  other,  he  is  a  philanthropist  ;  and  we  both 
bave,  and  convey  to  others,  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  mind,  feel 
ings,  and  pursuits  of  each,  a  definitely  marked  and  bouuded  person-. 
ality  of  character. 

So  in  regard  to  thQ  Deity.  If  we  expect  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of 
God  as  a  personal  Being,  having  fixed  and  intelligible  attributes,  and 
maintaining  definite  and  establisbed  relations  with  nature  and  the  hu- 
man race  ;  if  we  would  bring  the  idea  into  anything  like  manageable 
and  practical  shape,  we  can  only  do  it  by  studying  bis  works,  by  con- 
sidering  what  he  bas  done  as  we  seer  it  ourselves,  and  as  they  bave 
told  us  who  speak  with  authority. 

"  The  heavens  déclare  the  glory  of  God,"  etc.  His  works  show  us 
knowledge  of  Him.  From  thèse  we  may  gather  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  attributes  of  His  character,  and  of  His  disposition  toward  us. 

"  The  heavens  déclare  his  glory  "  —  literally,  "  The  heavens  number 
out,  or  display,  the  glory  of  the  strong  God."  The  fîrst  thought  in 
considering  the  number  and  vastness  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within 
our  reach,  is  that  of  Power;  onlimited,  Infinité  Power. 
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contemplate  the  size,  weight  and  velodty  of  such  a  globe  as  Jupi- 
ter, some  fourteen  handred  times  larger  than  oar  earth,  and  rushing 
through  the  infinité  void  more  thau  80,000  miles  an  hour  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  this  is  only  one  of  countless  millions  of  sîmilar 
bodies  which  bave  been  created,  and  are  still  held  in  being,  controUed 
and  regulated  bj  the  infinité  energy  of  the  Divine  will,  we  feel  that 
"  power  belongeth  unto  Grod."  His  handy  work  gives,  first  of  ail, 
this  knowledge  of  Him  ;  and  the  more  we  examine  and  contemplate 
the  immensitj  of  His  création  and  the  multitude  of  His  mightj  works, 
the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  does  the  idea  pf  Infinité  Power  stand 
out  in  our  thought,  and  help  us  to  give  shape  and  personality  to  our 
idea  of  God. 

We  may  not  understand  how  the  power  or  omnipotent  energy  of  a 
pnrely  spiritual  Being  acts  on  matter;  but  this  difficulty  applies 
equally  to  man.  We  do  not  understand  how  the  mind  or  will  moves 
the  hand  to  write,  or  uses  the  tongue  to  speak  ;  but  this  does  not 
hinder  from  a  clear  conception  of  the  fact  ;  nor  does  it  confuse  in  the 
least  the  idea  of  personality.  So  if  we  contemplate  aright  the  <(reat 
fact  of  création,  and  duly  consider  the  visible  proof  of  the  countless 
worlds  that  move  in  space,  we  are  impressed  with  a  strong  idea  of 
the  almighty  Power  of  God,  though  we  may  not  clearly  apprehend 
the  method  of  its  opération  on  matter. 

So  of  the  Wïsdom  of  God.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  of  it, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge  of  it.  "The  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work  "  :  i.  e.  the  celestial  bodies  show  or  display 
not  only  his  power,  but  his  handy- work,  his  skill  and  wisdom  ;  and 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  beat  and  cold,  sunshine  and 
raîn,  witness  to  the  same  end. 

When  we  examine  the  beautiful  and  perfect  machinery  of  the 
steam-engine,  or  the  complicate  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  a  power- 
loom,  we  are  at  once  convinced  of  the  ingenuicy,  skill  and  genius  of 
the  inventor.  So  if  we  study  the  glorious  and  indescribably  beauti- 
ful mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  observe  the  précision  of  motion, 
the  nice  balance  of  parts,  the  order  and  regularity  of  their  action,  the 
certainty  of  resuit,  the  âges  during  which  the  vast  machine  has 
worked  without  break  or  confusion,  or  need  of  repair  —  if  we  so  ex- 
amine the  Works  of  God,  we  shall  as  readily  be  convinced  of  His 
wonderful  skill  and  wisdom,  and  get  a  well-defiued  idea  of  thèse  as  the 
attributes  and  qualities  of  God  as  a  Creator. 

The  same  resuit  will  foUow  a  diligent  study  of  other  ^^^^f^CJSjfyîp 
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—  the  human  frame,  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  flower,  the  ph jsical 
arrangements  of  the  eartb,  etc.  Look  at  the  human  frame,  consider 
the  exquisite  and  délicate  work  of  the  eje,  the  structure  of  the  nerv- 
ous  and  muscular  Systems,  and  of  the  bones,  and  that  marvellous  ma- 
chine, the  heart  —  and  with  what  luminous  distinctness  does  the  idea 
of  the  wonderful  wisdoii  and  délicate  skill  of  the  Maker  shape  îtself 
out  in  our  thought. 

And  of  the  Divine  Goodness  :  We  form  our  conception  of  this  in 
like  manner,  and  by  use  of  the  same  means.  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
goodness  of  Oberlin  or  Howard  we  examine  their  actions,  as  was 
stated  ;  we  look  to  the  manifold  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercj  which 
they  did,  and  their  constant  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  for 
whom  they  labored.  So  we  must  judge  of  God's  goodness,  by  His 
Works,  by  what  He  bas  done,  and  is  doing,  for  the  happiness  and  in- 
terest  of  His  créatures.  And  the  same  works  and  arrangements 
which  display  His  wisdom  and  knowledge,  illustrate  with  equal  point 
and  fullness,  His  benevolence,  His  infinité,  ever-active  and  everlast- 
ing  Love. 

The  change  of  seasons,  the  regular  retnrn  of  day  and  night,  the 
splendor  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  rain  and  sunshine,  the  fragrance 
of  the  flower,  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  the  admirable  and  benefi- 
<;ent  adaptation  of  the  natural  world  to  the  wants  of  man  ;  the  multi- 
plied  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  pleasures  of  sensé,  the  divine  powers  of 
the  intellect  and  the  bliss  of  the  affections, — ail  thèse  help  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  abounding  goodness  of  6od  as  our  Creator,  and  to  un- 
derstand  what  it  is,  and  how  it  acts. 

And  when  we  remember  with  what  benevolence  ail  nature  is  made 
tributary  to  our  convenience  and  joy,  with  what  tenderness  Grod  folds 
His  protecting  arm  about  ns,  bears  with  our  weaknesses  and  follies, 
forgives  our  wrong  and  ingratitude,  encourages  our  efforts  for  good 
and  opens  to  us  the  path  of  peace,  —  when  we  consider  ail  thèse  mer- 
ciful  acts  of  His,  thèse  works  of  beneficence,  we  cannot  fail  to  frame 
to  our  minds  a  distinct  conception  of  patient  and  enduring  Groodness, 
of  omnipotent  and  unalterable  Love.  And  there  is  little  difficnlty  in 
putting  our  idea  of  this  goodness  of  Grod  into  definite  and  manageable 
shape,  and  imparting  to  it  a  personal  élément  Expérience  of  it 
daily  greatly  helps  us  in  this  respect,  and  the  works  of  Divine  Good- 
ness, and  participation  in  their  benefits,  conjointly  work  up  the  con- 
ception of  it  into  an  individual  and  active  form. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  our  conception  of  the  personal  rela- 
tions which  Grod  sustains  to  man  should  be  an^'^ëaore  confused  or 
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vague  than  that  of  the  relation  sustained  by  Howard  to  the  hundreds 
who  were  blessed  by  bis  bountiful  goodoess,  without  ever  having  seen 
bim.  The  realîty  of  the  bounty  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  and 
relations  of  the  Benefactor,  are  not  affected  by  the  fact  tht^t  He  is  un- 
seen,  that  Hîs  bounty  cornes  indirectly,  or  through  one  channel 
rather  than  another. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament  By  Crawford  Howell  Toy,  Profeesor  in  Har- 
vard University.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   *S3.60. 

Even  the  Bibh'cal  student,  we  think,  and  certainly  the  ordinary  reader, 
wîll  be  surprised  on  consulting  thîs  volume  to  find  how  often  the  Old 
Testament  bas  been  directly  quoted  and  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  :  and  how  largely  Christian  thought  has  been  affected  by  its  pas- 
sage through  Hebrew  forms  of  speech.  There  are  given  hère  more  than 
eight  hundred  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  directly 
quoted  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  beside  some  two  hundred  more 
to  which  they  refer.  Thèse  Prof.  Toy  has  classified  under  four  heads, 
I.  Those  which  agrée  both  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint;  2. 
Those  which  agrée  with  the  Septuagint  against  the  Hebrew  ;  3.  Those 
which  a^ee  with  the  Hebrew  against  the  Septuagint  ;  4.  Those  which 
agrée  with  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint. 

The  author  gives  the  original  texts  with  Enelish  translations,  and  as 
exact  an  explanation  as  possible  of  the  meaning,  so  that  the  précise 
thought  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  compared  with  the  use  made  of 
ît  in  the  New,  and  the  reader  thus  hâve  ail  the  material  for  drawing  his 
own  conclusions.  A  great  part  of  theleading  ideas  of  both  Testaments 
comes  under  discussion,  and  the  citations  mark  the  transition  from  the 
old  dispensation  to  the  ncw.  Ncarly  every  book  of  the  Jewish  Scrîp- 
tures  is  quoted,  the  exceptions  being  Obadiah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther. 
There  are  allusions  only  to  Ruth,  Jonah,  Judges,  and  two  or  three  others. 
The  Psalmsand  Isaiah  are  eachcited  aboutone  hundred  and  fiftytimes. 
The  Pauline  Epistles  make  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  citations,  or,  if 
we  include  Hebrews,  over  two  hundred.  Révélation,  though  making 
no  formai  quotations,  either  borrows  phrases  or  metaphors,  or  puts  its 
thought  into  Old  Testament  language,  mostly  from  the  prophets,  in 
some  two  hundred  and  iîfty  or  more  instances. 

Prof.  Toy  tells  us  that  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  never 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  but  always  from  the  Septuagint  Greek,  or  the 
Aramaic  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  **  The  evangelists  and  apos- 
tles,  writing  in  Greek  for  a  Greek-speaking  public  accustomed  to  a  Greek 
version,  naturally  cited  the  Scripture  from  this  version.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  quotations  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  is  not 
évident."  The  Hebrew  he  regards  as  a  dead  language  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  not  probably  known  to  any  ol  the  New  Testament  writers 
except  Paul,  and  his  citations  are  almost  uniformly  from  the  Greek. 
"  Where,  then,  freedom  of  quotation  will  not  explain  the  New  Testa- 
ment déviations  from  the  Septuagint,  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  the  cita- 
tions, not  to  the  Hebrew,  but  to  the  only  other  popular  version  of  the  [^ 
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Old  Testament  in  existence  —  the  Aramaic."  The  statements  regarding 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Aramaîc  versions  given  in  the  Introduction,  are 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  Bible  reader  and  student,  and  belp 
to  picture  to  us  the  condition  of  things  at  that  transition  period  of  lan- 
guage  and  thought  and  Hterature. 

**  The  New  Testament  fumishes  abundant  évidence  of  modification 
of  the  Old  Testament  texts  by  its  writers,  sometimes  unintentional,  as 
would  be  natural  in  quoting  from  memorv  ;  sometimes  intentional,  to 
bring  out  into  prominence  an  idea  supposée!  to  be  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal, or  to  obtain  a  form  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  discourse,  —  a 
freedom  perfectly  consistent  with  the  désire  and  purpose  to  be  faithful 
to  the  original."  Evangelists  and  apostles  regarded  the  Old  Testament 
as  authority,  a  divine  révélation,  a  law  of  life  to  the  Christian  and  Jew 
according  to  the  spirit,  if  not  according  to  the  letter.  Sometimes,  when 
his  argument  required  it,  Paul  spiritualized  the  text  to  an  extent  not 
always  sustained  by  the  letter.  Many  passages,  too,  are  quoted  by  dif- 
férent writers  in  an  accommodated  sensé,  as  illustrations  of  the  events 
or  doctrines  in  hand,  rather  than  as  prophecies  spoken  with  express  réf- 
érence to  thèse.  .The  difiEerences  between  the  New  Testament  reading 
and  the  Hebrew  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Septuap^ot  on  the  other,  show 
great  freedom  in  quotation,  or  marked  changes  in  the  translation  from 
the  original  Hebrew  into  the  popular  tongue.  The  following,  taken  from 
the  conclusion  of  his  Préface,  will  discover  the  critical  drift  of  Prof. 
Toy  : 

"  No  hooest  stadoDt  of  the  Bible  oan  objeot  to  a  carefai  aad  honest  sifting  of  its 
words,  and  no  believer  in  God  can  Fear  that  sach  a  procédure  will  do  haim.  I  ask 
ftoxn  those  to  whom  some  of  the  views  presented  may  seem  étrange,  a  carefai  examtn- 
atlon  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based.  I  believe  that  the  ethical  religions 
power  of  the  Bible  will  be  increased  by  perfectlv  frets,  fair-rainded  dealing,  and  by  a 
précise  knowledge  of  what  it  does  and  does  not  say.  As  its  friends  we  ought  not  to 
wish  anything  else  than  that  it  shonld  be  judged  strictiy  on  its  own  merits;  for  to  wish 
anything  else  is  a  confessioii  of  weakness.  There  is  too  mach  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  beltef  which  is  so  prévalent  in  the  mechanical  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  sertonsly 
diminishing  its  legitimate  influence  over  the  minds  and  lives  of  men.*' 

The  Introduction  is  an  admirable  example  of  concise  and  critical 
statement  ;  to  be  read  with  care,  and  not  withoutsome  thoughtful  ques- 
tioning.  The  learning  and  exact  scholarship  of  the  work  greatly  honor 
American  Biblical  literature. 

2.  Darwinisno,  stated  by  Darwin  himself.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Nathan  Sbep- 
pard.    D  Appleton  &  Go. 

Hère  are  several  hundreds  of  excerpts  from  the  varions  works  of 
Darwin,  ^iving  his  opinions  and  beliefs  on  ail  the  various  questions 
which  he  has  discussed  with  so  much  ability  and  learning.  We  hâve 
hère  not  what  this  man  or  that  man  thinks  Darwin  believed  and  taught, 
but  his  own  testimony  in  each  case,  given  in  his  own  words,  without 
abridgment,  note  or  comment  from  the  compiler.  Darwin  has  been 
charged  with  opinions  he  never  entertained,  and  held  responsible  for 
absurdities  advocated  only  byhot-headed  admirera  who  hastened  to  out- 
run  their  master.  And  many  persons  hâve  re'garded  him  as  an  enemy 
of  religion,  and  essentially  atheistic.  Ail  such  will  now  hâve  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  has  believed  and  taueht  regaraing 
thèse  matters.  And  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of  his  religions  views  ; 
no  one  need  misunderstand  his  thought  respecting  the  influence  of  his 
discoveries  in  natural  science  on  religions  faith  and  life. 
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It  18  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  seeing  how  révèrent  he  was 
in  spirit  ;  how  conscientious  and  perseverine  in  his  search  for  truth,  as 
the  one  tbing  to  be  desired  and  sought  after  ;  how  painstaking  and 
laborious  he  was  in  ail  his  observations  and  studies  of  natural  phenom- 
ena,  and  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  animal  life  and  development  ; 
and  how  cautiously  he  set  down  as  theory  only,  or  matters  for  study, 
what  his  eager  disciples  immediatel^  seized  upon  and  pronounced  the 
•established  tacts  of  science.  In  this  respect  his  example  might  be  fol- 
lowed  with  profit  in  ail  our  schools  of  science  now,  and  in  ail  time  to 
come.  For  such  as  do  not  possess  the  works  of  Darwin,  and  for  those 
who  count  time  as  money,  and  ail  who  sincerely  désire  to  know  what 
Darwinism  really  is,  this  book  will  prove  a  treasure. 

8.  Biblical  Hmmeneatiot.  A  Treatis»  on  the  Interprétation  of  the  OM  and  New 
Testamentt.  By  Miiton  6.  Terry,  S  T.D.  New  York.  Phillips  &  Hunt  8vo. 
pp.  782.    $4.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Library  of  Biblical  and  Theolo^'cal 
Literature,  edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  and  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D. 
The  design  of  the  séries  is,  as  announced  by  the  Editors  and  Publishers, 
'*  to  furnish  editors  and  laymen  with  a  séries  of  works  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Commentaries  now  issuine,  will  make  a  compendious 
apparatus  for  study.  While  the  theoloey  of  the  volumes  will  be  in  har- 
mony  wiih  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  aim  will  be  to  make  the  entire  Library  acceptable  to  ail  evan^elical 
Chiistians."  Of  the  first  volume,  Dr.  Harman  on  the  "  Introduction  to 
the  Study  cf  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  the  Quarterly  spoke  in  hiehest 
praise  when  the  book  was  issued,  a  few  years  ago.  The  présent  volume 
merits  as  strong  commendation.  While  there  are  some  things  in  it  from 
which  we  emphatically  dissent,  there  are  a  ereat  many  more  which  we 
as  heartily  endorse  ;  and  not  a  few  that  we  snall  take  another  occasion 
to  enlarge  upon,  as  confirming  the  correctness  of  long-established  Uni- 
versalist  Interprétation. 

Dr.  Terry  writes  in  pure  and  vigorous  English,  in  élégant  and  terse 
style,  direct  and  free  from  ambiguity  :  and  bas  accomplished  one  of  the 
highest  feats  of  scholarship,  in  producing  an  elaborate  ana  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Interprétation  which,  while  embody- 
ing  a  vast  compass  of  érudition  and  covering  a  great  multitude  of  toplcs, 
is  so  distinct  in  its  analysis  and  so  free  from  mystification  in  presenting 
the  varions  thèmes,  that  the  average  student  will  hâve  no  difficulty  what- 
ever  in  comprehtnding  his  meaning.  The  gênerai  divisions  of  the 
volume  are  three,  in  the  first  of  which,  **  Introduction  to  Biblical  Her- 
meneutics,*'  several  important  matters  are  ably  discussed,  e.g.,  the 
character  of  other  sacred  books,  the  lan|;uages  of  the  Bible,  textual 
criticism,  and  inspiration.  Many  interesting  facts  and  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  and  rhetoric  of  the  Hebrew  language  are  set  forth  ;  among 
them  a  niost  pleasing  and  instructive  chapter  on  Hebrew  poetry,  which 
deserves  spécial  mention  as  illustrating  the  author's  ability  to  compass 
in  a  few  pages,  the  substance  of  what  is  contained  in  many  volumes  on 
this  subject  The  élégance  and  éloquence  of  the  author  s  style  are 
well  displayed  in  his  closing  words  on  the  Hebrew  language  : 

*^  Its  lettert  are  a  piotnre  gallery;  its  words,  roots,  and  grammatical  formt  are  inti- 
mately  blended  witli  profoundest  and  diTinest  thoaghts.    it  may  weil  be  called  emphat- 
ically the  taoréd  tongué,     It  appears  in  ftiU  derelopment  in  its  earliest  written  monu- 
ments, as  if  it  bad  been  cnrstalliied  into  imperisbable  forro  by  the  marrel  of  the  exodos    |  ^ 
«nd  the  Ares  of  SinaL     The  diyiae  calUog  of  Israël,  and  ttaeir  national  separatenee^  I^ 
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from  ail  other  peoples,  senred  largely  to  préserve  it  from  any  considérable  chan^ce.  It 
retained  every  essential  élément  of  its  structure  antil  tbe  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  complète,  and  then  it  ceased  to  be  a  living  langnage.  But,  though  dead  it 
does  not  cease  to  speak.  It  seems  rather  to  bave  arisvn,  and  to  flourish  in  another 
and  immortal  life.  Wben  it  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  bebold,  it  was  alreadv 
petrified  in  records  naore  enduring  than  the  granité  tables  on  wbich  the  ten  commano» 
ments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God.  .  .  .  Like  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  this 
language  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  abounds  in  imagery  that  is  apt  to  strike 
tbe  imagination  or  affeot  the  sensés.  '  It  is  in  some  respects  a  reflection  of  Canaan 
itself.  It  bas  a  strength  and  permanency  like  the  mountains  about  Jérusalem  (Psalm 
cxxv.  2).  It  oan  whisper  melodious  tones  for  ode  and  psalm  and  elegy,  soft  and  gentle- 
as  the  voice  of  the  turte-dove  (Gant  ii.  12),  or  thegliding  waterso^  Shiloh  (Isa.  viii.  6). 
It  can  excite  émotions  of  terror  like  the  rushing  floods  of  the  ancient  Kishon,  wbich 
swept  whole  armles  away  fJudges  v.  21),  or  like  the  thunder  and  earthquake  which 
opened  tbe  beds  of  the  sea  and  revealed  the  foundations  of  the  world  (3  Sam.  xxii. 
16).  It  bas  landscape  paintings  as  beautiful  as  the  wild  flower  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1); 
charming  as  the  splendor  and  excellenov  of  Carmel,  and  awe-inspirine  as  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  (Isa.  xxxv.  2).  Through  it  ail  there  breathes  a  spirit  of  holiness  as  impres* 
sive  and  solemn  as  if  proceeding  from  the  mysterious  darkness  in  which  Jehovah 
came  down  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  18),  or  (rom  the  veiled  Holy  of  Holles  on  the> 
Mount  Zion  which  he  loved  (Psalm  IxxviiL  68).  Surely  this  language  was  admirably 
adapted  to  enshrine  the  law  and  the  testimony  of  God.  It  is  like  the  wonderful  bosh 
which  Moses  saw  at  Horeb  ;  behold  !  it  bums  continually,  but  is  not  consumed.  And 
wben  the  devout  student  comes  within  the  spell  of  its  spirit  and  power,  he  may  bear 
the  Sound  of  a  voicf,  exclaiming:  "  Pull  on  thy  sandfus  from  tfay  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thon  standest  is  holy  ground  '*  (Exod.  iii.  6). 

The  second  division,  bv  far  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of 
the  book,  is  taken  up  witli  the  considération  of  "  The  Principles  of 
Biblical  Hermeneutics."  Hère  Dr.  Terry  does  not  stop  with  a  mère 
statement  of  the  abstract  ruleA  of  interprétation,  but  illustrâtes  and  ap- 
plies  them  in  the  actual  elucidation  of  many  passages,  giving  to  this 
portion  of  his  book  the  characteristics  of  an  admirable  commentary 
The  history  and  principles  of  the  allegorical,  mystical,  pietistic,  accom* 
modation,  moral,  naturalistic  mythical,  rationalistic,  apologetlc  and 
dogmatic  methods  of  interprétation  are  given  ;  and  the  true  grammatico- 
historical  method  is  ably  pointed  out.  Following  this  are  chapters  on 
synonyms,  scope  and  plan,  figurative  language,  simile  and  metaphor, 
types,  symbols,  parables,  allégories,  and  proverbs.  With  ^eat  candor 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  the  interprétation  of  Matthew  xxiv.  and  xxv., 
and  kindred  passages  treating  of  the  second  coming  and  judgment  of 
Christ,  are  acknowledged  ;  and  the  application  of  thèse  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  crisis  which  came  upon  the  Jews  in  the  lifetime 
of  some  whom  Christ  addressed,  is  made  with  great  skill  and  fearless- 
ness. 

The  concludinfi^  portion  of  the  book,  on  the  **  History  of  Biblical  In- 
terprétation," is  full  of  instruction,  bringing  to  lii^ht  many  curious  facts 
in  regard  to  exegesis,  and  presenting  in  clear  light  the  various  théories 
of  skepticism  against  which  the  Church  has  warred  in  various  âges. 
The  volume  ia  weii  indexed,  and  contains  a  valunble  B'bliography  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  works  on  the  gênerai  subject  of  Hermeneu- 
tics. 

4.  A  CathoHc  Dictionary  containing  someaccount  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  Rites,. 
Cérémonies,  Councils,  and  Religions  Orders  of  the  Gatholic  Churoh.  Bv  William  E. 
Addis,  Seoular  Priest,  sometime  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  freland;  and 
Thomas  Arnold,  .M.  A.,  Fellow  of  the  same  University.  New  York:  The  Gatholio 
Publication  Society  Co.    Royal  8vo.  pp,  vi.  897. 

"  The  work  hcre  submitted  to  the  public  is  intended,"  says  its  préface, 
'*  to  meet  a  practical  want  which  has  long  been  felt  among  Énglish- 
speaking  Catholics  —  the  want,  namely,  of  a  single  trustworthy  source- 
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of  information  on  points  of  Catholic  docrine,  ritual  and  discipline."  And 
the  complaint  is  made  and  jastly,  no  doubt,  that  with  one  marked  ex- 
ception, "  ail  existing  £n£;]ish  works  of  a  simiiar  character,  were  com- 
piled  by  Protestants,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  turn  over  ten  pages  in 
one  of  them  wîthout  meeting  with  some  more  or  less  open  attack  upon 
Catholicism."  Nearly  ail  sects  hâve  had  occasion  to  utter  the  same 
complaint  concerning  the  treatment  they  hâve  received  at  the  hands  of 
their  opponents,  and  greatly  as  such  narrowness  Is  to  be  condemned,  it 
often  gives  great  weight  to,  as  it  créâtes  the  occasion  for,  the  présenta- 
tion of  doctrines,  opinions  and  practices,  by  those  who  profess  and  dé- 
fend them.  As  a  growth  out  of  this  felt  necessity,  the  volume  before 
us  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  wiU  be  a  help,  notonly  tothe  mem- 
bers  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  also  to  ail  outsiders,  in  ûnderstandine 
the  doctrines  and  claims  of  the  Papacy.  The  subjects  treated  are,  ot 
course,  numerous,  covering  the  entire  fîeld  indicated  in  the  title-page, 
and  of  necessity  many  of  the  topics  are  briefly  mentioned  ;  but  those 
of  greatest  conséquence  are  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  to  convey  an  adé- 
quate idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held. 

Of  this  litter  ciass  we  hâve  been  greatly  interested  in  reading  the 
article  on  Ail  Soûls  day,  which  we  learn  is  not  the  day  of  prayer  for  ali 
soûls  absolutely,  but  only  for  ail  soûls  in  Purgatory  ;  and  as  Purgatory  is 
the  place  where  only  saints  are  temporariiy  placed,  the  prayers  are  after 
ail  not  for  the  majority  of  the  dead,  but  for  a  small  minority.  The  arti- 
cle on  Hell  tells  us  that  the  Romanists  believe  that  it  is  a  place  where 
hnman  beings  who  die  in  enmity  to  God  sufiEer  etemal  torments,  and 
that  it  is  certain  that  thèse  they  **  sufFer  from  material  fire."  "  To  those 
who  ask  how  material  fire  can  affect  spirits  no  certain  answer  can  be 
given.  St.  Thomas  thinks  that  God  gives  to  the  fire  as  the  instrument 
of  His  justice  a  preternatural  power  of  constraining  the  spirit  anrt  im- 
peding  its  action,  so  as  to  cause  intense  suffering.*'  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not  relied  upon  as  teaching  such  a  hell  ;  but  it  is  supposed, 
without  a  doubt,  to  be  taught  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
what  he  déclares  concerning  the  punisbments  of  Gehenna,  literally  a 
valley  south  of  Jérusalem,  polluted  by  Josias  in  conséquence  of  the 
abominations  practised  there  in  the  worship  of  Moloch.  **Thus,"  the 
Dictionary  says,  "  it  became  the  image  of  and  gave  a  name  to  the  place 
of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after  death  —  a  usage  which  is  common 
to  the  Targums  and  to  Rabbinical  literature  genefally.''  Very  likel^, 
but  what  of  the  -worth  of  ail  this  as  an  indication  of  popular  belief  m 
Chrisfs  day,  if  the  Targums  were  not  in  existence  tben  ?  Origen,  it  is 
conceded,  taught  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  not  material,  but  figurative,  and 
combatted  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  punishment.  Contrary  to  récent 
Roman  Catholic  opinion,  expressed  by  an  eminent  French  writer,  the 
Dictionary  admits  Origen's  belief  in  universal  salvation,  and  says  :  *'  It 
is  doubtful  whether  or  not  hiserror  was  condemned  at  the  Fifth  General 
Council."    To  his  abilities  and  influence  the  tollowing  tribute  is  paid  : 

'*  Origen*»  piety,  genias,  and  learnin^,  and  his  reputa*ion  ng  a  commentator  on  the 
Bible,  gained  for  him  a  wide  and  enduring  influence  in  the  Cliurcli,  so  that  we  cannot 
be  sarprised  to  find  that  other  Fatlicrs  followed  him  in  liis  hupes  of  h  universal  re^^tora- 
tion.  Petavios  shows  that  St.  Gregory  Nvssen  did  so.  that  St  Hregory  Nazianzen 
entertained  the  hnpe  that  the  punishment  o\  sinners  in  tlie  next  world  woukl  not  iast 
forever  —  a  hope  which  St.  .îerome  limits  to  such  sînners  as  had  died  in  tlie  Catholic 
faith.  St  Ambrose,  as  quoted  by  i'etaviu»,  say»  that  men  may,  thoagh  nng^Is  will 
not,  be  purifled  and  restored,  èven  after  an  adverse  sentence  bas  be'en  passed  apon  them 
at  the  judgment.  Gare:nlly  to  bé  distingolshed  from  this  error  is  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tine  and  other  Pathers,  viz ,  that  the  safferings  of  lost  soûls  may  be  mitigated  by  the  |p 
prayers  and  good  works  of  the  taitbful.     *  Concerning  this  amélioration  vf  the  condl-  ^^ 
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tion  of  lost  men  at  least,'  so  Petayius  writes  in  words  which  Oftrdlnal  N«wmtn  has 
made  famlliar  to  ail.  '  tha  Church  as  yet  has  laid  down  nothing  as  certain  ;  so  that  for 
this  reason  this  opinion  beld  by  Fathers  of  high  sanctity  tt  not  to  be  dismissed  off- 
hand  as  absurd,  though  it  diffère  from  the  common  feellng  of  modem  Catbolics.*  '* 

The  articles  on  the  Church,  Celibacy,  Education,  Indulgences,  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  Sacranients,areinterestingand  instructive.  The  system 
of  éducation  allowed  by  the  secular  TOvemment  in  Ireland  is  thus  des- 
cribed  :  **  The  National  Board  of  Education — in  the  schools  of  which 
a  combined  literary  instruction  was  to  begiven  to  children  of  ail  creeds 
during  certain  hours  in  the  day,  while  separate  religions  teaching  roight 
be  given  to  those  whose  parents  desired  it,  before  or  after  those  hours, 
and  also  on  one  particular  day  of  the  week, —  was  tfrganized  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Derby),  in  1831.  The  bishops  accepted  this  arrangement,  not 
as  the  best,  but  as  the  best  obtainable,  measure  ;  and  under  it,  notwith- 
standing  the  difEculties  caused  by  extrême  poverty,  elementary  school 
training  has  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  Ireland.  An  Act  for  the 
enforcement  of  gênerai  éducation,  and  authorizing  the  formation  of 
School  Boards,  and  the  levying  of  rates  in  nll  places  where  voluntary 
effort  should  appear  to  be  insufEcient  for  the  need,  was  brought  in  by 
Fors  ter  in  1870,  and  became  law.  Great  efforts  hâve  been  made  by  the 
Catholic  bod^  of  England,  and  hitherto  with  a  lar^e  measure  of  suc- 
cess,  to  provide  schools  under  certiiîcated  teachers  (and  therefore  quali- 
fied  to  participate  in  the  educational  grant)  sufficient  for  the  réception 
of  ail  the  Catholic  children  in  the  country.  Whether  thèse  efforts  will 
prevail,  or  the  Board  Schools,  from  which  defînite  religions  teaching  is 
excluded,  will  more  and  more  bring  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
people  under  their  control,  is  a  question  still  uncertain.*' 

Private  schools  under  the  direction  of  Catholics  hâve  been  estab- 
lished  in  Ireland  about  a  hundred  years.  Five  collèges  in  that  country 
are  now  controlled  by  the  Roman  Church  :  and  the  boast  is  made  that 
"  thèse  institutions,  though  without  State  aid  or  inspection,  are  already 
more  flourishing  than  the  Royal  and  Charter  Schools  —  founded  in  bad 
times  in  order  to  préserve  and  extend  Protestant  ascendancy — could 
ever  boast  of  being.*'  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  this  country, 
the  Dictionary  says  :  '*  In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  Catholics, 
though  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  —  which  formerly 
were  distinct! vely  Protestant  in  their  teaching  and  now  are  fast  l>ccom- 
ing  as  distinctively  Agnosiic  — hâve  yet,  by  great  self-denial,  succeeded 
in  esitablishing  a  system  of  paris h-schools.  But  Catholics  still  hâve  no 
technical  schools,  either  of  the  primary  or  *  trade-school  '  class,  or  of  the 
higher  or  polytechnic.     Secondary  éducation,  however,  is  flourishing.'' 

5.  /ÎIJAXH  TS2JV  J^dEKA  ATlOZTOÂflN.  Teaching  of 
the  Twtlv€  ApoetUê.  Kecentlv  discovered  and  pablished  by  Philotheos  Brvetinios, 
Metropolitan  of  Nicoraedia.  tSdited,.with  a  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Kbtes,  by 
Boswell  D.  Hitchcock  ond  Francis  Brown,  Professore  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  1884.  8vo.  pp.  vi.,  87.  PapeV, 
60ot8.;  oloth,  Sl.OO. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  publiC'ttion  issued  for  many  years  has  been 
more  generally  welcomed  by  the  Christian  world  than  this.  The  Manu- 
script  was  discovered  by  Archbishop  Bryennios,  in  the  library  of  the 
Most  Holv  Sepulchre,  in  Fanar,  of  Constantinople,  and  was  first  made 
known  to  the  public  in  an  édition  of  the  Epistlea  of  Clément,  pubîished 
by  Bryennios,  at  Constantinople,  in  1875.  He  then  announced  that,  in 
addition  to  the  epistles  of  Clément,  the  manuscript  contained  the  épis- 
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tles  of  Barnabas  and  I^niatîus,  and  also  the  S3mopsis  of  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  promised  to  publish 
thèse  as  soon  as  possible.  The  promise  was  redeemed  in  1883,  and  the 
pamphlet  before  us  is  an  early  reprint  of  the  foreign  édition.  The  Arch- 
bishop  has  well  employed  his  time  during  the  past  eight  years,  in  trac- 
ing  ail  the  références  to  this  long-lost  writing  in  the  earfiest  Christian 
documents  ;  and  has,  bv  overwhelming  évidence,  established  the  antiq- 
uity  and  je^enuineness  of  the  **  Teaching." 

There  is  no  dispute  that  such  a  document  once  existed  among  the 
Churches,  and  that  it  has  long  been  lost.  Clément  of  Alexandria,  about 
A.D.  194,  cited  itin  the  Stromata,  i.  20,  as  possessing  high  authority  ; 
Eusebius,  A.D.  325,  spoke  of  it  as  known  in  his  day  ;  Athanasius. 
A.D.  375,  catalogued  it  as  among  the  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  elsewhere  sâys  that  the  Fathers  commended  it  as  useful  to  those 
studying  the  funaamentals  of  piety  ;  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,  who  died  A.D.  828,  gave  a  description  of  it,  possibly  having  then 
in  his  convent  library  an  original  manuscript,  from  which,  two  centuries 
later  this  Bryennios  parchment  was  copied  by  the  **  Scribe,  Léon."  Nî- 
cephorus  says  that  the  early  M3.  was  two  hundred  linetf  in  length.  The 
one  found  in  1875,  closelyanswering  in  ail  respects  to  what  is  known  of 
the  missing  ms  has  two  hundn^d  and  three  lines,  and  no  reasonable 
doubt  exists  that  it  is  the  same.  When,  then,  was  it  written  ?  Clement's 
quotation  from  it  necessarily  carries  it  back  to  some  date  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  Ils  style,  a8:reement  in  teaching  with 
what  was  then  known  to  exist,  and  its  incidental  référence  to  what  was 
then,  as  established  from  other  sources,  known  to  be  a  rule  of  conduct, 
confirms  this  opinion.  For  exainple,  it  says,  chapter  viii.,  "  Let  not 
your  fastings  be  appointed  in  common  with  the  hypocrites  ;  for  they 
fast  on  the  second  day  of  the  week  and  on  the  fîfth  ;  but  do  ye  fast  dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  on  the  préparation  day."  Dr.  SchafiE  s  statement 
(History  ii.  379)  of  what  was  truc  at  the  be^mning  of  the  second  century 
is  :  **  As  the  Pharisees  were  accustomed  to  fast  twice  in  the  week,  on 
Monday  and  Thursday,  the  Christian»  appointed  Wednesday  and  espe- 
cially  Fridays,  as  days  of  haif-fasting,  or  abstinence  from  flesh."  Bry- 
ennios fixes  its  date  as  between  A.D.  120  and  160,  and  many  critics  are 
of  the  opinion  that  further  examination  is  more  likely  to  settle  on  an 
earlier  than  a  later  time.  The  Archbishop  finds  in  the  "Teaching" 
more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  thirty  citations  from  the  New  Testament, 
viz..  twenty  from  Matthew,  six  from  Luke,  and  one  each  from  Acts, 
Ephesians.  i  Thessalonians,  i  Peter,  and  possibly  one  from  Titus. 
There  arc  none  from  Mark  and  John.  As  it  is  now  established  by  the 
best  criticism  that  thèse  gospels  and  epistles  were  written  between  A.D. 
52  and  A.  D.  94,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  presumption  that  the 
date  of  the  **  Teaching  "  assigned  bv  Bryennios  is  correct.  Profs. 
Hitchcock  and  Brown  accept  this  date,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Smyth,  in  an 
article  accompanying  a  translation  of  the  '*  Teaching"  in  the  Andover 
Review  for  April,  says  :  "  We  see  no  reason  for  questioning  the  date 
assigned  by  Bryennios.  Ail  the  évidence,  and  it  is  not  slight,  points 
unmistakably  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  outbreak  of  Montanism  [say 
A.D.  150I  and  the  appearance  of  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  [say 
A.D,  125J.  The  document  belongs  to  the  literature  of  the  sub-apostolic 
Church,  and  may  hâve  heen  written  in  either  of  the  first  décades  of  the 
seccnd  century/' 

The  contents  of  the  "  Teaching  "  are  in  sixteen  brief  sections.     Sixr 
of  them  coDtain  gênerai  instructions  to  believers,  primarily  to  catechu-  LC 
mensy  young  believers  ;  a  seventh  relates  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ; 
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the  eîghth  treats  of  fasting  and  prayer  ;   the  ninth  aod  tenth  give  the 
manner  of  observîng  the  Lord*s  Supper  ;  the  next  three  instract  in  re- 

fard  to  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers,  how  to  detect  the  false,  and 
ow  to  trcat  ail  ;  the  fourteenth  has  regard  to  the  Lord's  Day  ;  the  fif- 
teenth  is  on  Church  officers,  discipline  and  mutual  duties  ;  while  the 
last  is  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  discharge  of  ail  Christian  duty,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Paul,  in  i  Thessalonians,  discourses  on  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  The  whrle  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and 
liberality  Baptisnn  may  be  in  living,  i.e.,  running  water,  or  it  this  can- 
not  be  had.  any  other  **  water,  cold  or  warm  "  may  be  used  :  and  "  if 
thou  hast  neither,  pour  [or  drip]  water  upon  the  head  thrice"  The 
frescoes  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  early  mosaics  representing  baptism, 
show  that  this  mode  was  not  only  allowed,  but  employed.  Our  Baptist 
brethren  are  quite  shocked  at  the  option  eiven  in  this  ordinance  ;  while 
a  few  Episcopalians  are  dîsposed  to  assail  the  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ment because  it  makes  no  distinction  between  bishops,  presbyters  and 
pastors  ;  and  evaneelicals,  so-called,  generally  are  disappointed  that 
the  book  is  so  purely  ethical,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  dogma  of  vi- 
carious  sacrifice,  but  instructs  the  young  beiiever  to  offer  his  own  sacri- 
fices. Indeed,  the  absence  of  allusion  to  the  Trinity,  Impuled  Right- 
eousness  and  Imputed  Sin,  Total  Depravity,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
the  whole  dogmatic  System  of  what  vaunts  itself  as  Orthodoxy,  is  won- 
derfully  conspicuous  and  suggestive.  Our  people  generally,  and  espe- 
cially  our  preachers,  should  procure  this  work. 

6.  The  Ontftkirts  of  Physical  Science.  Essaya,  Philoeophical  and  Religious,  by  T. 
Nelson  Dale,  Author  of  »•  X  Srud y  of  the  Rhaetic  Strata  of  the  Val  di  Ledro  in  South- 
ern Tvrol,"  **  A  Ck>ntributioii  to  the  Geolojçy  of  Rliode  Island/*  Correspond ing  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Impérial  Royal  Geological  Inatitntlon,  Vienna.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Snepard. 
1884.     12II10.  pp.  187. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  four  essays,  entitled  :  The  Harmony 
between  Christian  Faith  and  Natural  Science  ;  Scientific  Studies,  their 
Place  and  Use  in  Education  ;  On  the  Interprétation  of  the  First  Chap- 
ter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  and  The  Vital  Questions  in  the  Conflict 
between  Religious  and  Physical  Science.  The  first  three  of  thèse  hâve 
been  in  prînt  before,  though  limited  in  their  circulation.  The  object 
had  in  view  by  the  author  is  to  présent  briefly  the  more  important  rela- 
tion of  the  sciences  of  nature  to  faith,  éducation,  the  Bible  and  religious 
science  respectively.  The  first  chapters  of  Genesis  naturally  receîve 
considérable  attention,  and  are  treated  by  the  author  in  a  libéral  and 
comprehensive  spiril,  being  shown  to  be  in  hurmony  with  what  science 
has  really  established  as  true  with  référence  to  the  order  of  création. 
Haeckel  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  two  gréât  and  important  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  natural  development  theory  stand  out  with  surprising  clear- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  the  création  hypothesis  of  Moses  :  the  idea  of 
séparation  or  differentiation^  and  the  idea  of  progressive  development 
or  perfection."  Mr.  Dale  is  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and 
with  firm  faith  in  revealed  religion,  connects  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of 
natural  science,  feeling  confident  that  as  the  fundamental  and  practical 
questions  which  underlie  the  discussion  of  science  and  religion  are  fully 
understood,  a  perfect  harmony  will  be  discovered  in  the  works  and  the 
word  of  God.  The  conclusion  to  wliich  his  studies  has  led  him  is, 
'*  that  physical  science  does  afford  some  rat'onal  ground  for  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God,  and  for  a  récognition  of  the  actual  and  potential 
moral  dignity  and  the  immortality  ot  man.  Thus  both  Religious  and 
Physical  Science  minister  to  the  one  Faiih,  and  the  Law  of  Natur^ut 
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re-echoes  the  *  Law  o£  the  Lord.'  "  We  commend  this  work  to  those 
who  would  examiDe,  în  amall  oompass,  the  présent  status  of  Biblical  and 
scientific  investigations  at  points  where  antagonisms  are  supposed  by 
many  to  exist 

7.  Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man.  Bt  William  G.  T.  Sbedd,  D.D.,  Rooeevelt  Pro- 
fessor  of  Systematio  Theolofrv  in  Union  theological  Seminarv,  New  York.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    1884.    Crown  8vo.  pp  viii.  421.  *  $2.60. 

The  mechanical  make-up  of  this  book  is  excellent,  as  are  ail  the  pub- 
lications of  this  house.  The  style  of  the  contents,  as  an  exhibition  of 
homiletic  art,  is  admirable  ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  subject-mat- 
ter  is  suggestive  and  valuable,  but  as  a  whole  the  interprétations  of 
Scripture  are  of  a  school  that  is  well-nigh  obsolète,  and  the  theology  is 
revoit! ng  and  abominable.  The  author  confesses  that  he  is  well  aware 
that  his  theology  is  *'out  of  ail  keepins^  with  some  exisdng  tendencies 
In  the  religious  world  ;  "  but  he  is  confident  that  **  thèse  tendencies  are 
destined  to  disappear,"  and  that  this  event  is  **  as  certain  as  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  not  forsaken  the  world  for  which  God  incarnate  died." 
The  old  theology,  with  ail  its  systematic  absurdity,  and  in  ail  its  outra- 
geous  forms  of  statement,  has  an  unflinching  advocate  in  Dr.  Shedd, 
who,  with  the  véhémence  of  Tertullian,  and  with  hardly  a  disguise  of 
his  exultant  spirit,  discourses  of  the  eternal  doom  and  occupation  of  the 
damned,  and  proffers,  as  the  only  escape  therefrom,  faith  in  God's 
*<  blood  of  atonement,"  and  the  theory  that  *'  Christ  has  received  the 
stroke  of  justice  upon  himself."  Otherwise,  the  **  spirit  when  it  leaves 
the  body  will  begin  an  everlastine  wandering  away  from  God." 

The  suprême  deity  of  Christ  is  unambiguously  taught,  as  in  the  ser- 
mon on  ''The  Impression  made  by  Christ*s  Holiness ''  where  we  are 
informed  that  Peter  was  certain  that  "  God  Almighty  was  standing  be- 
side  him  in  the  little  fishing-boat  —  that  Infinité  Seine  who  possesses  a 
mysterious  power  over  ail  the  world  of  natural  as  well  as  spiritual  life.'^ 
God's  Fatherhood,  Dr.  Shedd  preaches  to  us,  is  dépendent  on  ourselves  l 
**  Lay,  then,"  he  says,  **  this  truth  to  heart  :  God  cannot  be  a  Father  to 
any  man  who  cannot  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  cry  unto  Him,  *'  My 
Father.'  "  ''  It  is  clear  that  God  does  not  sustain  the  same  relation  in 
every  respect  to  ail  mankind  equally  and  alike.  He  is  not  the  Father  of 
Judas  Iscariot  and  Nero,  in  the  identical  sensé  in  which  He  is  of  the 
Apostle  John  and  Archbishop  Leighton.  He  is  not  the  Father  of  an 
impénitent  Messalina  in  the  same  way  that  He  is  of  a  broken-hearted 
Magdalene.  For  in  the  former  case  there  is  no  affectionate  filial  feel- 
ing  ;  and  God,  by  His  prophet  Malachi,  says  to  any  and  every  man  who 
would  u§b  the  endearing  term  while  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  cher- 
ish  the  appropriate  émotions  :  *  A  son  honoreth  his  father  ;  if  then  I  be 
a  father,  where  is  mine  honor  ?'  If  the  children  of  men,  if  any  class 
of  créatures,  présume  to  denominate  the  Eternal  One  their  Father,  cer- 
tainly  they  should  évince  their  sincerity  by  the  exercise  of  the  corres- 
pondent sentiment."  True,  ingratitude  in  the  children  is  base  and  in- 
excusable ;  but  does  that  destroy  the  fact  that  they  are  children  ?  If 
so,  relationship  is  very  easily  unmade  and  destroyed  :  but  the  fact  to 
which  the  child  owes  its  very  existence,  it  cannot  destroy,  and  if  not, 
how  can  its  father  destroy  it  r  Such  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
eternal  verities  justly  brings  the  theology  of  which  it  is  a  part  into  con- 
tempt. 
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8.  Bmia  Exhaostlon,  with  some  Prelimlnary  Considérations  on  Orebral  Djnamica. 
By  J.  Léonard  Cominf(,  M .D.,  fomierly  résident  Assistant  to  the  Hndson  River  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  etc.,  etc.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Go.    1884.    ISmo.  pp.  S84. 

This  is  a  timely  work,  as  the  evil  to  which  it  refers  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  comparatively  few  people  read  aright  Us  symptoms  or  un- 
derstand  how  it  may  be  remedîed.  The  author's  expérience  with  the 
insane  and  with  those  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases,  qualifies  him  to 
describe  the  causes,  symptoms  and  cure  of  this  terrible  disease  ;  and 
he  has  done  his  work  in  ascientific  manner,  yet  intelligible  to  those  who 
hâve  no  technical  knowled^  of  physiology  or  of  psychic  influences. 
The  concise  style  in  which  tne  book  is  written  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  a  complète  analysis  of  its  contents  in  the  limits  to 
which  we  find  ourself  restricted  in  this  notice  ;  but  we  may  venture  to 
hînt  at  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  work. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  concerning  brain-action  that  is  unknown, 
perhaps  unknowable,  in  relation  to  wnich  the  psychologist  has  certain 
well  based  théories  and  many  mère  surmises  ;  but  several  well-estab- 
lished  physiolo|2:ical  principles  enable  us  to  deal  with  a  few  indisputable 
facts,  among  which  are  thèse  :  that  the  "  three  factors  of  primarv  im- 
portance to  brain-action  are  the  condition  of  the  nerve-cell,  the  condition 
of  the  cérébral  blood-strearo,  and  the  physiological  relationship  of  the 
first  two."  Every  nerve-cell  exhausts  itself  ;  gradually  if  there  is  little 
mental  activity,  rapidly  if  the  mind  putssevere  sttain  upon  it  ;  but  what- 
«ver  the  amount  of  activity,  disintegration  outstrips  the  resources  of 
repair.  Thèse  resources  are,  of  necessity,  in  the  blood,  the  amount  of 
which,  circulating  in  the  brain,  is  increased  during  mental  activity,  but 
with  the  increase  there  is  such  rise  of  temi>erature  over  the  cérébral 
hémisphères  as  indicates  the  fact  that  waste  is  rapidly  taking  place. 
The  quiet  which  sleep  affords  s  indîspensably  necessary  to  the  supply 
of  this  waste,  and  no  man  is  wise  who  attempts  any  substitute  for  re- 
pose. Dr.  Corning  well  exposes  the  folly  of  seeking  relief  from  brain 
exhaustion  by  attempting  muscular  devclopment. 

**  When  interrogated,  sucb  individuals  usnally  state  that  their  principal  occupation 
has  beau  one  demandinfi:  an  amount  of  mental  iabor  notliinfç  short  of  excessive,  and 
that,  in  order  to  oounteract  the  ill  effects  of  over  mental  work,  thev  hâve  had  reconrse 
to  violent  muscular  exercise.  Instead,  however,  ot  obtaiiiing  relief,  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  the  brain,  at  la»!  gives  way,  and  the  subj'-ct  is  reducea  to  a  déplorable  state  of 
incapacity.  We  bave  hère  presented  to  us  the  picture  of  an  aiready  overtazed  brain, 
exposed  to  additional  Impoverishment  by  reason  of  the  demands  of  an  abnorroally  de- 
veloped  muscular  nystero  upon  nn  aiready  insiifBcient  blood  supply.  In  an  effort  to 
supply  both  the  nutritive  demands  of  the'overworked  brain  and  the  abnorroally  de- 
veloped  muscle»,  the  digestive  powers  are  overtazed,  and  the  misérable  picture  is  com- 
plète.*' .  .  It  ''means  usnally  both  pLysical  and  mental  baukruptcy  —  ii^  simply 
bumins:  the  candie  at  both  ends.'* 

Still  more  suicidai  is  the  resort  to  narcotics  usuallv  called  stimulants, 
as  tobacco  and  aîcohol  The  author*s  zealous  advocacy  of  what  he 
terms  a  '*  moderate"  use  of  tobacco,  seems  —  we  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pression —  more  like  the  half  apology  of  one  who  is  addicted  to  its  use 
than  a  fuU  and  fair  présentation  of  the  evil  and  only  evil  effect  of  nar- 
cotism  ;  but  he  in  great  fairness  adduces  the  testimony  **  of  a  host  of 
literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  respecting  their  individual  expérience 
with  tobacco  and  alcohol,"  as  fumîshed  to  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Reade,  and 
published  in  his  work  on  '*  Study  and  Stimulants."  Of  this  Dr.  Corning 
.says: 

**  This  information  was  commanicated  to  Mr.  Reade  by  letter,  and  fh>m  the  evidance 
thus  obtained,  he  feels  justified  in  drawing  the  foltowlng  conclusions,  which  I  iosert, 
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reffardless  as  to  whether  thej  co!ncid«  with  my  own  oplnioiu  or  not:  1  '  Alcobol  and 
tobacco  are  of  no  value  to  a  healthy  stadent;  *  2  *  That  the  most  vifcorons  thinken  and 
hardevt  worken  abstain  from  both  stimalants;  '  8  *  That  thoêe  who  hâve  tried  both 
modération  and  total  abstinence,  find  the  latter  the  naore  bealthfal  pnictlce;  '  4  *  That 
almoBt  every  braiu-worker  wonid  be  the  better  for  abstinence;  '  6  *  That  the  most  ab- 
strose  ealcalat'ons  may  be  made,  and  the  most  hiborioos  work  performed,  withoat 
artifioial  stimulants  ;  '  6  *  That  ail  work  done  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  unhealthy 
work  ;  '  7  *  That  the  only  pure  brain  stimulants  are  extemal  ones  —  fresh  air,  cold 
water,  walkin^ç,  riding,  and  other  outdoor  exercises.*  '* 

The  causes  of  brain-exhaustton  may  be  divided,  says  Dr.  Corning, 
înto  two  groups,  —  "those  arising  eut  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
individual  to  the  material  exigencies  of  life  and  to  society,  and  those 
arising  from  soarces  inhérent  in  the  individual  himself.  Under  the 
form/er  head  are  included  the  indirect  sources  of  brain  exhaustion, 
while  the  second  group  comprises  more  particularly  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  disorder."  Tne  présent  and  rapidly  increasing  subdivision  of 
labor  fosters,  both  in  manual  work  and  mental  activity,  a  **  condition  of 
prolonged  concentratfon  of  isolated  faculties  of  the  mind  :  "  our  politi- 
cal  System,  putting  so  many  on  the  stretch  and  worry  for  position  ;  the 
demands  and  exactions  of  our  social  life  ;  and  the  climatic  conditions  of 
our  country,  especially  in  the  territorial  districts  and  the  States  of  the 
Northwest,  induce  a  great  prevalence  of  functional  nervous  diseases, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  "  assume  the  form  of  an  impairment  of 
brain  energy,  with  or  withont  hypochondiacal  accompaniments.''  Our 
false  educational  conceptions  and  methods  seem  to  be  framed  and  ap- 
plied  with  little  référence  to  the  ultimate  demands  of  society  upon  the 
individual,  and  take  but  slight  account  of  the  physiological  exieencies  of 
the  individual  livin^^  beingas  such.  That  the  System  is  one  of  the  most 
*'  prolifîc  predisposing  causes  of  brain  exhaustion,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  many  chiidren,  who  in  early  vears  hâve  been  f requently  obliged  to 
discontinue  school  on  occount  of  morbid  brain  fatigue  caused  by  over- 
work,  hâve,  later  on  in  life,  become  the  victims  of  more  or  less  chronic 
cérébral  exhaustion.*'  The  exciting  causes  are  ail  those  which  resuit  in 
the  production  of  worry  :  excesses  in  living,  the  habit  of  tuming  night 
into  day,  and,  as  has  been  noted  above,  narcotism,  falsely  called  stimu- 
lation. 

What  are  the  symptoms  which  warn  one  that  the  brain  is  becomine 
exhausted  ?  Among  the  earllest  and  most  certain  are  dérangements  oî 
the  faculty  of  recollection,  the  memory  of  dates,  places,  names,  slipping 
away  from  us.  Then  corne  morbid  émotions,  sieeplessness  or  disor- 
dered  sleep,  lack  of  mental  concentration,  local  pains  in  the  head,  mor- 
bid fears,  and  a  gênerai  inability  to  command  the  will.  The  essentials 
of  a  System  of  treatment  to  efïect  a  complète  cure,  are  "  Increased 
sleep,  increased  nutrition,  cessation  of  mental  work,  and  time."  **Could 
we  be  but  sure  of  enjoying  ten  hours  of  perfect  physiological  sleep  evenr 
twenty-four  hours,  there  would  be  indeed  few  intellectua!  storms  of  sum- 
cient  potency  to  cause  shipwreck  of  the  mind.  But  just  hère  lies  the 
difficulty  ;  it  is  impossible  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  intellectual  and 
mental  faculties  beyond  a  certain  point  without  seriously  interfering 
with  that  rhythmical  unconsciousness  which  is  the  indispensable  requi- 
site  to  the  proper  repair  of  those  higher  centres  concerned  in  the  proc- 
esses of  intellection."  Of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  to  men  of 
intellectual  habits,  is  an  abundance  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  heartily 
commend  Dr.  Corning's  book  to  ail  who  follow  intellectual  pursuits, 
assuring  them  that  his  théories,  illustrations  and  advice  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  value  to  them.  ^  j 
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9.  The  Life  of  Frederick  Dentson  Maurice,  Chiefly  told  in  hîs  own  Letters.  Edited 
bv  his  son,  Fredericlc  Maurice.  Wltli  Portraits.  In  two  ▼olamas.  New  York: 
dharicB  Scribner'8  Sons.    1884.    Sra  pp.  xît.,  662;  xv.,  712.    $6.00. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  name  of  Rcv.  Frederick  D.  Maurice  came  prom- 
înently  before  the  American  public,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Theolog- 
ical  Essays,"  and  his  "  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf,  Canon  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  Principal  of  King's  Collège,  on  the  word  *  Eternal,*  and  the  Punish- 
ment  of  the  Wicked."  The  Essays  were  claimed  by  their  author  to  be 
a  serious  and  affectionate  talk  with  the  Engish  Unitarians,  in  the  hope 
of  convincing  them  that  they  had  not  done  justice  to  the  under  current 
of  spiritual  truth  in  the  Trinitanan  theology  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bnt  had  been  expending  their  hostility  on  barbarous  perversions  of  its 
dogmas.  But  rejecting,  as  Mr.  Maurice  boldly  did,  and  with  a  hearty 
indignation,  the  (falvinistic  notions  of  the  Atonement,  Justification,  ana 
Régénération,  and  holding  that  love  being  the  ground  of  ail  God's  action, 
no  sacrifice  was  needed  to  appease  the  divine  law  or  divert  God*s  jus- 
tice, and  carefui  to  avoid  any  arithmetical  statement  or  scholastic  défi- 
nition of  the  Trînity,  he  attracted  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  Uni- 
tarians,  and  roused  the  most  determined  opposition  from  his  brethren 
in  the  Church,  who  accused  him  of  perverting  the  standards,  tampering 
with  the  doctrines,  and  relaxing  the  terrors  of  Episcopal  orthodoxy. 
Especially  did  he  rouse  their  indignation  by  his  earnest  objections  to 
the  common  notion  of  everlasting  or  endless  punishment,  and  by  con- 
tending  that  the  word  rendered  "  Everlasting  "  and  "  Eternal  **  in  the 
Bible,  was  not  expressive  of  any  idea  of  duration,  but  wholly  of  qual- 
ity. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Maurice  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  King's  Col- 
lecte, and  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  he  was  at  once  remonstrated 
with  by  the  Principal  ot  the  Collège,  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf.  A  controversy  im- 
mediately  ensued,  and  Prof.  Maurice  was  expelled  from  his  professor- 
ship.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  indications  of  a  change  of  views  from 
that  time  on.  He  was  an  Agnostic  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of 
future  punishment,  denying  that  he  believed  that  it  was  necessarily  end- 
less, and  equallv  denying  that  he  believed  that  it  would  cease.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friena  he  says  : 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  God  punisbing  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  ceasing  to  punisb. 
or  of  tbe  wicked  expiating  their  crimes  by  a  certain  amount  of  penalties.  The  idea  of 
a  rebel  will  is,  to  those  who  know  in  themselves  what  it  is,  far  toc  awf ul  for  such  arrange- 
ments as  thèse.  A  man  who  feels  what  sin  means,  who  feels  it  as  the  contradiction  to 
God's  nature,  the  perfectly  holy,  and  blessed,  and  loving  nature,  caunot  find  anv  comfort 
in  the  thought  of  God  leaving  men  alone,  or  hold  out  such  a  prospect  as  a  comfort  to  his 
fellows.  He  feels  that  God  is  altogether  Love,  Light  with  no  darkness  at  ail.  But  then 
that  which  is  without  God,  that  which  loves  darkness,  that  which  resists  Love,  must  not 
it  be  misérable  ?  and  can  it  not  ûx  itself  in  misery  ?  Has  it  not  a  power  of  defying  that 
which  seeks  to  subdue  it?  1  know  in  myself  that  it  bas.  I  know  that  we  may  struggle 
with  the  Light,  that  we  may  choose  death.  But  I  know  also  that  Love  does  overcome 
this  rébellion.  I  know  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  its  power  is  greater  than  any 
other.  I  am  sure  that  Christ's  death  proves  that  death,  hell,  hatred,  are  not  so  strong  as 
their  opposites.  How  can  I  reconcile  thèse  contradictory  discoveries  f  I  cannot  reconcile 
them.  I  know  no  theory  which  can.  But  I  can  trust  in  Him  who  has  reconciled  the 
world  to  Himself.  I  can  leave  ail  in  His  bands.  I  dare  not  fix  any  limita  to  the  power 
of  His  love.  I  cannot  tell  what  are  tbe  limits  to  the  power  of  a  rebel  will.  I  know  that 
no  man  can  be  blessed  except  his  will  is  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  I  know  that  it 
must  be  by  an  action  on  the  will  that  love  triumphs.  Though  I  bave  no  faith  in  man's 
theory  of  Universal  Restitution,  I  am  taught  to  expect  *  a  restitution  of  ail  things  which 
God  who  cannot  lie  has  promised  since  the  world  began.'  I  am  obliged  to  believe  that 
we  are  living  in  a  restored  order  ;  I  am  sure  that  restored  order  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
full  triumph  of  God's  loving  wilL  How  that  should  Uke  place  while  any  rebellious  will 
remains  in  His  universe  I  cannot  tell,  though  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  say  it,  I  wish  to  trust  God  absolutely,  and  not  to  trust  in  any  conclusion 
of  my  own  understandlng  at  ail. 

"  My  duty,  then  I  feel,  is  this  :  i.  To  assert  that  which  I  know,  that  which  God  has 
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revealed,  His  absolute  universal  love,  in  ail  possible  ways,  and  without  any  limitation. 
2.  To  tell  myself  and  ail  men  that  to  know  thls  love  and  to  be  moulded  by  it,  is  ihe 
Wessing  we  are  to  seek.  3.  To  say  that  tbis  is  etenial  life.  4.  To  say  that  the  want  of 
it  is  death.  y  To  say  that  if  they  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  they  hâve  eternal  life.  6. 
To  say  that  if  they  bave  not  the  Son  of  God  they  hâve  not  life.  7.  Nat  to  say  who  bas 
the  Son  of  God,  because  1  do  not  know.  8.  Nai  to  say  how  long  any  one  may  remain 
in  eternal  death,  because  I  do  not  know.  9.  Noi  to  say  that  ail  will  necessarily  be  raised 
out  of  eternal  death,  because  I  do  not  know.  10.  Nat  to  judge  any  one  before  the  time, 
or  to  judge  other  men  at  ail,  because  Christ  has  said,  *  j[udge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.' 
II.  Not  to  play  with  Scripture  by  quoting  passages  which  nave  not  the  slightest  connec- 
tion with  the  subject,  such  as  '  Where  the  tree  talleth  it  shall  lie.'  12.  Not  to  in  vent  a 
scheme  of  purgatory  and  so  take  upon  myself  the  office  of  the  Divine  Judge.  13.  Not 
to  deny  God  a  right  of  using  punishment  at  any  time  or  smvwhere  for  the  raormation  of 
His  créatures.  14.  Not  to  contradict  Christ's  words,  *  Thèse  shall  be  beaten  with  few, 
thèse  with  many  stripes/  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  theory  of  the  equality  of  sins. 
15.  Not  to  think  that  any  punishment  of  God's  so  great  as  His  sajing,  *Letthem 
alone.»  " 

The  volumes  before  us  are  largely  autobiographical,  being  for  the 
most  part  roade  up  of  letters  written  by  Prof.  Maurice,  whîch  are  ar- 
rangea with  such  fidelity  by  his  son  as  to  leave  but  little  for  their  col- 
lector  to  do,  aside  from  givmg  them  chronlogical  and  subject  arrange- 
ment With  the  exception  ot  a  few  family  traditions,  our  knowledge  of 
the  early  life  of  the  subject  of  the  Memoir,  is  derived  frora  his  own 
memoranda  and  letters.  His  father  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  but 
failed  to  hold  his  family  in  that  communion,  for  first  his  older  daughters, 
and  then  their  mother,  drifted  into  Calvinism.  Before  this  change  of 
views  came  to  the  mother,  she  writes  to  her  husband  who  was  sorely 
<:ast  down  by  the  décision  to  which  his  daughters  had  come  —  that  they 
could  no  longer  listen  to  their  father's  preaching  ;  and  in  her  efiEort  to 
comfort  and  help  him  in  his  disappointment,  gives  in  her  surmise  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  change  of  sentiments,  a  reason  which  has  not  even 
at  the  présent  day  lost  its  force  —  the  absence  of  an  adéquate  literature 
•of  their  own  faith,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  obtained  access  to 
books  for  spiritual  help,  which  aiso  contaîned  and  imparted  the  effective 
poison  of  error.     She  say  s  : 

**  I  can  think  of  only  one  cause  by  which  we  can  in  any  way  hâve  been  led  to  the  pres- 
sent circumstances  —  a  désire  that  our  children  should  be  serions.  This  has  been  the 
cause  that  books  were  put  into  their  hands  that  in  the  most  pleasing  and  amiable  form, 
bave  introduced  doctrines  which  are  usually  represented  to  young  persons  of  our  opinions 
as  being  substituted  for  exertion  and  holiness.  It  can  be  no  shame  to  us  that  we  were 
^btiged  to  resort  to  authors  of  différent  opinions  from  ourselves,  to  give  our  children 
serions  impressions,  to  teach  them  the  end  for  which  existence  was  bestowed  upon  them. 
It  is,  however,  a  shame  to  Unitarians  in  gênerai  thiit  we  bave  so  few  books  of  this  kind. 
From  my  own  expérience,  I  can  say  that  I  am  driven  to  read  books  which  continually 
introduce  doctrines  that  I  cannot  discover  in  the  Scriptures,  because  I  find  so  few  Unita- 
rian publications  that  make  an  impression  on  the  heart,  influencing  it  by  fordble  motives 
to  right  conduct" 

Baptized  by  his  father  in  infancy  or  childhood,  Frederick  D.  Maurice 
became  a  Churchman  at  twenty^-six  years  of  âge,  and  after  much  hési- 
tation, knowinç  how  painful  it  must  be  to  his  father,  was  re-baptized 
into  the  Churcn  of  England,  and  soon  after  took  orders  and  a  curacy. 
What  is  known  as  the  Oxford  movement  was  rapidly  developîng  strength 
when  he  became  active  in  the  church.  That  movement  sought  to  do 
away  with  the  formalism  of  the  established  church,  and  to  put  new  life 
jnto  it  bv  going  back  and  taking  the  Church  back  to  the  abandoned  dog- 
mas  ana  cérémonials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Maurice  confessed  his  sym- 
pathy  with  those  who  mourned  over  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the  Church, 
and  80  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  so-cadled  Evangelicals  ;  but  as  ear- 
jiestly  répudiât! ng  the  attempts  to  escape  from  this  by  fleeing  to  thê 
dogmas  and  authority  of  Rome,  he  fell  from  favor  with  the  Tractarian&y 
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Sympathizing  also  with  the  Chartists  în  demandiog  reforms  in  the  inter- 
est  of  the  working  classes,  he  was  branded  a  heretic  and  infîdel,  and 
assailed  as  an  atheist  by  the  respectable  conservatives  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  insîsting  that  Christianlty  is  the  only  trae  socîalism,  and 
the  Church  the  only  safe  Commune,  he  was  distrusted  by  the  Chartists 
as  only  a  partial  convert.  Wholly  in  accord  with  no  one,  either  in  re- 
ligion, philanthropy,  or  poli  tics,  yet  in  an  eminently  Christian  spirit 
seeking  to  do  good  to  ail,  his  mission  seems  to  be  best  defîned  in  his 
own  statement,  "  My  vocation  is  with  the  discontented,  wearied,  hopc- 
less,  with  ail  that  are  in  debt  and  disgrâce,  with  outcasts  and  ragmuffins 
in  the  différent  bodies."  Yet  while  seemingly  broad  in  his  sympathies, 
and  sincère  in  his  efforts  to  convince  men  tiiat  the  world's  great  need 
was  union  with  God  through  Christ,  he  was  not  free  from  narrowness 
and  at  times  intolérant  bigotry.  The  Church  of  England  was  to  him 
the  only  visible  and  divinely  organized  Chutch.  His  refusai  to  meet 
Quakers,  Baptists  and  Independents  on  a  common  platform  was  be- 
cause,  as  he  stated  it,  "  You  f rater nize  on  some  other  ground  than  that 
of  our  union  in  Christ  and  then  you  ask  me  to  fratemize  with  you  on 
that  ground."  **  The  Prayer  Book,"  he  said,  "  preaches  a  gospel  to 
mankind  which  no  dissenters  and  no  infidels  preach/' 

He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  wonderful  diversity  of  genius  ; 
and  like  many  other  men  of  warm  feeling,  versatility,  and  constant  men- 
tal effort,  was  vague  in  many  of  his  expressions,  more  nice  than  exact 
in  statement,  his  exubérant  rhetoric  often  concealing  instead  of  an- 
nouncing  his  thought.  He  wrote  wholly  by  dictation,  his  wife  being  his 
amanuensis.  His  habit  in  this  was  on  the  border  of  the  ludicrous.  It 
is  thus  described  : 

"  His  usual  manner  of  dictation  was  to  sit  with  a  pillow  on  his  knees  hugffed  tightiy  in 
his  arms,  or  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  still  clutchinj;  the  pillow,  or,  suddenly  sittmg 
down  or  standing  before  the  fire  with  the  pillow  still  on  his  knees  or  under  his  left  arm, 
to  seize  a  poker  and  violently  attack  the  nre,  then  to  walk  away  from  it  to  the  furthest 
end  of  the  room,  retum,  and  poke  violently  at  the  fire,  not  unfrequently  in  complète  an- 
consdousness  of  what  he  was  doing,  pokinç  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  fireplace 
through  the  bars  into  the  fender.  The  habit  of  holding  the  pillow  whenever  he  was  en- 
Çaged  in  excited  talk  dated  from  such  early  days  that  one  of  his  undergraduate  Cambridge 
friends  used  to  say  that  a  black  horse-hair  pillow  which  he  then  had  always  followed  htm 
about  of  itself.  My  mother  in  the  Guy's  days  used  to  call  such  a  one  his  '  black  wife.' 
AU  the  while  he  poored  forth  a  continuous  stream  of  words.  When,  however,  he  took 
into  his  own  hands,  for  looking  over  and  correction, a  passage  which  he  had  either  written 
or  dictated,  the  chances  were  very  strong  that  half  at  least  of  it  would  be  tom  out,  or 
erased  and  rewitten.  AU  his  manuscript  is  full  of  verbal  corrections,  erasures  and  re- 
writings on  each  separate  page,  and  whole  sections  of  each  of  the  MS.  books  are  tom 
completely  out.  He  never  could  be  satisfied  with  the  expression  he  had  given  to  the 
thoughts  he  wished  his  words  to  convey." 

Strong  in  his  devotional  feelings,  he  was  a  man  of  almost  constant 
prayer  :  often,  says  his  sister,  spending  the  whole  night  in  commnnion 
with  God,  and  never,  his  wife  testifies,  beginning  any  work  wîthout 
seekinç  préparation  in  prayer.  Often,-  too,  pausing  in  his  work  to  im- 
plore divine  guidance,  he  seemed  to  Iive  in  the  very  atmosphère  of 
heaven.  And  so,  too,  he  died,  his  last  act  and  words  being  the  impart- 
ing  of  a  bénédiction  :    "  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  make  a  ereat  effort  to 

father  himself  up,  and  after  a  pause  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly.  'The 
nowledge  of  the  love  of  God,  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gbost,  be  amongst  you  —  amongst  us  — 
and  remain  with  us  fore  ver.*  He  never  spoke  again.  In  one  instant  ail 
consciousness  was  gone,  and  when  I  looked  up  and  called  him  he  did 
not  know  me.  Then,  as  the  breathing  became  more  and  more  labored, 
and  at  last  ceased,  there  gradually  settled  down  upon  the  face  a  look  éf> 
calmness,  beauty,  triumph,  which  remained  on  it  for  many  hours."    <_» 
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THE  INNER  LIFE: 

Thoughts  and  Thèmes  to  Aid  and  Strengthen  it. 
By  JOHN  G   ADAMS,  D.  D  , 

Author  of   **  Talks  Ahoui  ihe  Bibie/'  "  The  Unïversalîsm  o£ 

ihe  Lorfl's  Pr^ycr/'  **  Fifty  Notable  Years,"  aod 

other  âuccéssfEiI  boûk$< 

The  followîng  is  the  introduction  : 

There  b  a  iwofold  life  for  us  ail,  the  inward  and  the  (mtwird.  That  the  outwàrd  be  rigbt 
and  true,  thç  inward  musl  bc.  Herc  is  jtist  tthere  Chfbti<iii  înslructîon  begins  with  mâ,ii|  by 
enristingbk  heart^  —  hi»  aHectlutiSf  ;  ptittitig  them  In  tutiE,  thàt  the  truclifeshaU  be  given  out 
from  tliem.  Bcin^  bom  aîaln,  born  from  abswe,  rcnçwed  by  heavenly  love,  ail  thU  iniplies 
rîghtse^  at  hearL  The  Christian  i&  în  realiîy  what  hia  inner  llfe  makes  bïni^  He  may 
ûppear  fco  TDén  i&  one  aspect,  and  to  Gqi>  encirely  in  ancïtbef.  If  there  î»  to  be  a  good  and 
strong  Ufe-wrirk  donei  there  niu*it  be  a  ftrong  ïîfc-power  wlthm  to  rcnder  this  work  actiial 
coittinual  and  effective.  If  the  Gnlden  Kuleb  to  bc  observcd,  it  «ïU  nni  b«  by  any  ordînary 
clc^erûcss  of  the  mdividuàl,  anj  coïitéfitédri&s  witb  an  avcrage  pîcty  and  faencvolence  which 
may  be  natural  !o  thé  souî  without  muf^h  extra  exerci§e  or  sirîiring.  Yi^i  muât  hâve  a  living, 
wakeful,  watcliful^  prayerfui  ioul  to  do  tbatf  or  it  will  nut  bedone.  tl  vraa  with  thb  mntr  life 
that  Jésus  had  muït  to  do.  It  Ls  more  than  a^ything  else  ttiaiated  upon  in  the  New  TeltA^ 
meot,    **  We  know  that  heabideth  in  m  by  th«  spifit  which  he  hatH  given  iu/' 

Tbe  readcT  will  note  m  thèse  pAges  %'ery  pUin  indications  of  the  tbeological  opinions  <ind 
ûjïïiiecticrîis  of  the  writer  ;  but  abo^  it  is  hoped,  soniis  gwKl  measure  of  tbat  charity  ever  in 
readlncss  to  accept  and  give  out  the  bénédiction^  *'  Grâce  be  i>ith  i^lt  Ihem  tbat  love  <jur  Lord 
jEsas  CiiUïST  in  sincetity." 

That  those  who  eoitstxU  the^e  few  pages  may  be  dïrected  to  the  attaînment  md  etijoyment 
of  the  "  etemal  Ufe"  in  Christ^  is  the  eameat  prayer  of  the  wnter. 
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A.    NEW    BOOK 

BY  ONE  OF  OUR  MINISTERS. 

THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

OU 

Contrituitions  from  Nature  to  tfie  Hope  of  Immortality,  mû  Kindred 

BY  REV  J.  STRAUB 

INTE^IiïïCTION  BY  H.  W  THOMAS,  D  D , 

fFASrOR   OK   TIÏ12    rEO^J-F-'s   €Hli*«rM,   CMrC.^nuJ 

It  is  a  most  eîthauslive  argument  f*ïT  îmmonaJity  from  the  stand poîat  **l 
science  alone»  The  auihor  ha  s  besiôwefi  u|>on  it  mue  h  hhm  ««et  care^  ^iih 
a  View  of  saiîsfyîn^  a  grcat  craving  in  the  piihlic  miiid  of  to-d.iy.  Mjtnf 
excellent  peopïe  wouTd  ï)e  grate/ul  lo  h^ivça  larger  fnifli  in  a  future  lîfe  thaii 
they  s*îe  the  means  of  liavïnyr.  ]n  thi's  work  the\  Will  beyond  .lîl  clcit)bl« 
lÎTifl  a  very  great  help.  The  work  is  done  m  the  hesi  -«iiyJe  of  the  btwk- 
making  art  and  cotilaîns  over  400  ocuvo  pp,  Price  $2.qq.  Sent  postpalo 
on  receîpt  of  prîce 

Uev.  Nnah  Porier,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Président  of  Ya!c  D>ltege,  writcs  : 

"  ït  gîvw  me  rcal  pïeaaure  to  say  tb**  I  hâve  rewl  with  5«me  car^t  '  The  CnnsubtiORt  «it 
îktencf /  by  Jicob  Strauh*  inâ  bave  fuimd  muclt  plca^tneand  profit  in  ttie  {lau^t.  The 
spjrit  of  the  work  is  admirable.  The  science  siiU  phîîosotiby  are  In  the  imiii  sotid  ar»i1  tni*t* 
worthy,  and  the  treatment  *jf  bis  thème  by  the  inthnr,  vcry  wtnnifiç»  clcvalinç  and  Christian. 
Wtjtle  ît  k  the  f;irthfïl  passible  ffufti  p<>lcjniC5,  H  is  masterly  in  it»  crilkistns*  antl  particiïlJoJv 
well  fïtt«d  to  be  Uï^fuJ^  froo^  \U  tmàot  anil  ttuthrulnesa.^* 

Rev*  A.  A.  Miner.  D.D,   LLD.,  Ex-Presirltnt  ol  Tufts  CôUcge.  writtî- 
♦♦  Aliow  me,  Ihough  &om«what  tardily,  iij  cit^irr**  niy  very  hi»ity  ;h«nkf  for  th^cp-  "^ 
*  The  Consolations  of  Hcicnce^'  whîcb  yon  wcrt'  kind  ftiouih  U^  send  me       the  tHîr  «r    '  •  -• 
strydt  me  as  "rijîsn^l  and  vAstly  iug^içwtivt?  ;  and  I  lind  the  work  fuît  y  Ui  bmr  mit  i 
of  the  title-      The  work  h:is  ihe  grï^at  mtnt  *if  dijlng  îki>tlce  to  the  iinbellef  nt  ti' 
tesidiîig  the  mrjurfer  ttito  fre$h  and  tinrxpkvrcd  tii^lds.      Hven  nid  tnith$  m  iciei  'i 
pfif^nted  in  new  î^ght*  and  fïiadr  to  tonlrihnïJ?  to  theH'iïii€*t  phitKcs  of  ii]»irtti)sihi 
Thete  eau  l>e  no  dotibt  that  ihu  warld  i&  made  to  wtar  a  faJ'  biliihtcr  f  ac*.  tn  the  I 
discussions  iban  \t  Ua*  «onim<mly  worn,     Qneis  surprî  ed  n[»t  ynly  al  the  varitd  h 
pTofound  &tit4yand  reiearch  the  book  exhlbits^biit  eciiuHi-at  tlie  nrîjmaî  amîitti;' 
ca ricin  of  the  Irtfa^ures  bTo»i;lit  furth  m  ihe   ^^JI^ti^Jft  af  lt*e  pr^^blcms  of  faiïh 
Wbile  it  cannot  fail  10  tie  a  wekoine  in^îïtncinr  în  ail,  it  will  pctAteia  ei|»ecial  vilu*  to  thate 
who  are  sccktng  light  for  Ihe  g^jidtiftce  ot  mbrr^/' 
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Thoughts  and  Thèmes  to  Aid  and  Strengthen  it, 
By  JOHN  G.  ADAMS,  D.  D., 

Author  of  "Talks  About  the  Bible,"  **  The  UnîvcrsaJîsm  of 

the  Lord's  Praycr/'  **  Fïfiy  Notable  Years,"  aod 

other  siiccessfii]  books* 

The  folio wîng  \â  the  introduction  : 

TKpre  iâ  a  l^ofold  Ufe  For  us  aU^  the  Invrard  ^nà  the  outward.  Thsit  the  otitward  ba  nf  kt 
wtkâ  true,  the  tnward  must  he.  Hcre  îs  jmt  where  Chris  tiâo  înatruction  begitis  with  tain,  by 
enlisting  his  b»îl|  —  his  afïection&î  putting  them  in  tunt,  tha,t  the  truellfé^ha,!!  be  giTcii  ont 
frQtn  tiietn.  Seing  bom  aKaii>p  bom  from  abovp^  renewed  by  heaverily  love,  ail  this  implies 
rlghtn^s  at  hearu  The  Christian  îs  m  reallty  whai  hfs  mner  life  tuakes  him.  He  miy 
appear  to  men  lu  one  aspect,  and  to  God  entLrcly  in  anathcr,  H  there  h  lo  bea  gpod  aod 
strong  life-work  dont,  there  must  be  a  strong  life-power  wîthin  to  render  tliis  work  actual 
eontinual  anri  effective,  [f  the  Golden  Rule  is  to  bç  observetî,  it  will  not  bt  by  any  ordinny 
cleveroess  of  the  individnal^  aïiy  contetitedaess  with  an  o^vcrage  piety  and  bén^voïence  whicti 
may  be  natumï  to  the  soul  wîthont  much  extra  exercise  or  stHvtrtg.  Von  must  liave  a  living, 
wakeful,  watchful^  prayerful  souI  to  do  Ihat,  or  it  will  not  bedone.  It  was  with  this  tnaer  life 
Ihat  jEai;5  kid  mmî  to  do.  Jt  is  more  than  anylhing  else  insisted  upon  m  thr  Néif  Tâta* 
ment.    *^  Wc  know  that  heabideth  in  us  by  the  spirît  whîch  hc  hath  given  u*." 

The  rcadcr  wiU  nu  te  iti  thèse  pagtfs  very  plain  indications  of  the  theologica)  opinions  and 
connectioùs  of  tlic  wrtter  ;  but  als0|  it  îs  hopcd^  sottte  good  nneasure  of  that  charity  ever  îâ 
fcadinesa  to  accept  and  give  oui  the  bénédiction,  '*  Grâce  be  with  ail  Iheia  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesys  Chmist  io  sinterity," 

That  Ebose  who  comuU  thèse  fciv  pages  may  bc  directed  to  the  attaininent  and  enjoyaient 
o£  the  "  eternal  Life''  in  Christ,  is  the  eamest  prayer  of  the  whttc. 
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Abticl*  XXVI. 

The  Jew — JVom  iht  Maceabeeê  to  Chriêt. 

PART  ni. 

SiXTT  jeart  aftôr  its  overthrow  bj  Titos,  in  A.  D.  182, 
above  the  asiies  of  Jérusalem,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
wrathful  Roman  wlio  liad  deemed  him  qnashed  forever,  nn- 
der  lead  or  Bar-co-chab,  Son  of  a  Star,  moet  dazzling  of  liis 
maiij  later  Messiahe,  for  independence  and  nationalitj  once 
more  fiercely  ttruck,  and  finally  fell,  the  Jew.  Himself 
overwhelmed,  and  the  site  of  bis  Oity  passed  undor  the 
ploiiKli,^  never  since,  for  Judea,  bas  he  raised  hand  of  war 
again.  And  ninety  years  after  that  catastrophe,  rid  for  a 
while  of  bis  dream  of  Messianic  sovereignty,  brokon  and 
weary,  under  patronage  of  Alexander  Severus  he  was  glad  to 
subside  into  a  peacefui,  practical,  and  industrious  citizen  of 
the  world. 

But,  the  while,  away  from  Rome,  away  from  Jérusalem, 
and  before  its  siège  l>y  Titus,  the  individual  Jew,  keeping 
close  in  thought  and  heart,  always,  bis  country  and  religion, 
was  biasing  towards  both,  the  destinies  of  Princes. 

Beyond  Euphrates,  a  district  of  Old  Persia,  was  Adiabené. 
Its  religion,  likely,  was  that  of  Zoroaster.  But,  couverts  of 
a  Jew,  Ananias,  its  Queen,  Holona,  and  lier  son,  Izates,  went 
over  to  Judaism  (A.D.  44-46).  She  made  pilgrimage  to 
Jérusalem.  And,  against  the  prudence  oï  even  Ananias, 
Izates  clamored  for  circumcision,  and  secured  it. 

Judea  was  faint  witli  famine.  Quick  to  lier  need  came 
corn  from  Alexandria,  from  Oyprus,  fruits,  and  gold  from 
Adiabené.  For,  in  the  zeal  of  their  new  faith,  Queen  and 
Prince  had  hurried  abundance  to  the  destitution  of  Judea. 

In  death,  as  in  life,  to  round  the  Judaism  of  mother  and 
son,  one  thing  more  was  iieeded,  was  daimed,  was  accorded. 
And  the  bodics  of  both  obtained  burial  in  the  sacred  dua|  of 

1  mimants  Htetory  of  the  Jews,  II.  440,  Note  4.    Digitized  by  LiOOg IC 
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Jérusalem.^    Dramatic  througboot,  at  its  close  the  épisode 
gathers  itself  up  iiito  a  fiuàl  scène  before  the  curtain  falls. 

After  a  reigu  of  four-atid-twenty  years,  Izates  dies.  lu  be- 
sieged  Jérusalem  (A.D.  70),  for  their  adopted  faith  hîs  "  sons 
and  brothers  "  struggle  against  Rome  to  the  last.  At  the  down- 
fall,  spared  with  grudge  by  Titus,  they  were  ^'bound  and 
conducted  to  "  the  Capital,^  there  doubtless,  in  the  long  Une 
of  the  vanquished,  to  pace  in  tho  pageant  of  the  conqueror. 
Ends  Ihus  in  defeat  and  dolor  at  Rome,  the  stir  of  the  con- 
version of  Queen  Helena  and  Kiug  Izates,  at  ftrst  promising 
so  cheerily  for  the  spread  of  Judaism  in  Asia. 

Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea,  as  in  Adiabené,  so 
everywhere,  nor  anywhere  more  responsively  than  at  Rome, 
on  tlie  springs  of  public  morement  was  felt  the  touch  of  the 
Jew.  Two  Jewish  traders  couvert  Helena  and  Izates  to 
Judaism,  save  Judea  from  famine,  and  involve  the  royal 
house  of  Adiabené  in  the  doom  of  Jérusalem.  And  about 
the  time  when,  on  their  small  scale,  in  fervor  for  tlieir  faith, 
thèse  traders  were  slanting  towards  it  and  its  fortunes  the 
politics  of  the  East,  aiiother'sort  of  Jew,  loyal  to  the  out- 
wards,  but  caring  not  a  doit  for  the  apiritualities  of  his  relig- 
ion, was  bustling,  and  to  purpose,  round  the  centre  of  huma» 
aifairs  upon  the  metropolitan  théâtre  of  the  world. 

Vassal  of  Rome,  and  King  of  Judea,  was  Agrippa  the  Ist. 
To  this  grandson  of  Elerod  the  Great,  from  boyhood  to  death, 
with  pathetic  affection  clung  Rome's  demented  Emperor, 
Gains  Caligula  (A.D.  87-41).  Under  Tiberiu»  (A.D.  l4-37> 
the  boys  were  brought  up  together.  And,  'mid  his  maddest 
crazes,  never  faltered  the  affection  of  Caligula  for  Agrippa. 
Devotedly  was  it  returned  by  the  Jew.  Under  the  suspicions 
and  sleepless  eye  of  Tiberius,  both  lads  afret,  once  said 
Agrippa  to  his  young  patron,  ^'  Oh,  that  this  old  fellow  would 
die,  and  name  thee  governor  of  the  habitable  earth."  Tattled 
to  Tiberius,  the  '^  constructive  treason  '.'  shut  dungeon  doora 
on  Agrippa,  and  for  a  perilous  six  months  laid  him  in  irons,^ 
deatli  daily  shaking  finger  at  him. 

2  Jo^^phu.»  AnHqoWe..  XX.  il.  8,  6;  iy.  8.         .Jowpho.»  WflSfz?dlf^i@ÔÔQle 
4Joeephiu*AnUqaities,  XVlII.vi.  6,7, 10.  O 
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Become  Emperor,  Caligula  ordered  bis  statue  to  be  set  up 
in  tbe  Holy  of  Holies  in  tbe  Jewisb  Temple,  and  tbe  Temple 
to  be  dodicated  to  lùmself  as  Jupiter  tbe  Younger.*^    Tbe 
edîct  was  pcremptory.     Petronius,  prefoct  of  Syna,  was  to 
enforce  it  if  necessary  by  arma.     Beâdes   auxiliaries,  two 
légions  wero  appointed  bim  for  tbe  purpose.     So  enf'orced, 
Petronius  recognized  tbe  command  of  Caligula  as  a  slogan 
of  massacre  for  ail   Judea.     He  paused.    He  sbrank  (rom 
the  extermination  of  a  wbole  people.      Agbast  at  tbe  im- 
pending   profanation,  prone  on  earth  before  bim  crowds  of 
thousands    bared   tbeir  tbroats,   and   bade   ail   bis    swords 
come  on.      Nowbere  wbisper  of  rébellion  ;  everywbere,  for 
forty  days,  despair.     No  war  against  tbe  Emperor,  no  war^ 
was  tbe  cry,  but  ratber  tban  bis  statue  bave  place  wbere  dare»^ 
not  one  rise  oven  to  Jebovab,  for  ourselves,  deatb.     Till  came*' 
answer  to  bi»  deprecations  to  Rome,  bis  life  and  tbeirs  dang- 
ling  on  tbe  caprice  ot  an  omnipotent  madman,  terrible  tbe 
suspense  of  Petronius,  and,   at  tbe  probable  compulsion  of 
tbe  sacrilège,  terrible  tbe  agony  of  tbe  Jews.     Caligula  beed 
tbe  cautions  of  Petronius  !     From  tbe  pale  face  of  Jérusalem' 
fixed  on  bis,  Caligula  recoil  !     Ratber  tban  word  of  bis  go* 
void,  perisb  Jérusalem,  perisb  the  universe.    To  witbstand  tbe? 
fiât  of** Jupiter  tbe  Younger,"  wbo  were  tbcse  Jews  ?     Con« 
temptiblos,  unable  to  perçoive  bim  a  god.    And  Petronius, 
tbeir  advocate,  sycopbant,  hireling,  corrupted  by  tbeir  bribes, 
was  bidden  kill  bimself.® 

In  honor  of  Caligula,  Agrippa  gave  a  banquet,  a  banquet 
so  gorgeous  as  to  trauscend  tbe  exacting  fancy  of  even  Calig- 
ula. Exbilarated  by  its  splendors,  ail  in  grâce  to  bim,  as 
Agrippa  drank  to  bim,  Caligula  recalled  tbe  six  montbs'  dun- 
geon  witb  its  daily  terrors,  and  tbe  iron  cbain  tbat  Agrippa 
bad  brooked  for  love  of  bim,"^  and  tbe  tiger  in  bim  grew  ten- 

«Milinan*8  HIstory  ot  the  Jews,  ii.  151. 

•  Comtnand  cnstomary  with  the  bad  Emperon,  aod  always  obeyed.  **  Hardly  In 
one  instance  did  the  (kllen  attempt  to  fly.**  De  Quincey's  Cnsars,  21.  Petronins 
escaped,  for  before  the  sentence  notice  reached  bim  of  the  death  of  Caligula. 

7  Instead,  Caligala  gave  him  one  of  cqaal  welght  in  gold,  afterwards  dedicated  by 

Agrippa  in  the  Tempie.  ^  r^r^nJo 
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der  and  purrcd,  0  Agrippa,  ask  some  boon  of  me,  and  be  it 
a  large  one  ;  I  would  show  gratitude  for  wliat  tiiou  hast  done, 
and  what,  endured,  for  me;  ask  whatever  thou  wilt,  and 
aiready  thou  hast  it.  Then  outspoke,  nor  unworthily,  the  semi 
son  of  the  Maceabees.  Nothing  for  mjself,  ^^  oh  my  lord," 
orowned  as  aiready  am  I  with  thy  favors  ;  nothing  for  my- 
seK;  but  ^^  my  pétition  is  this,  that  thou  wilt  no  longer  thiuk 
of  the  dedication  of  that  statue  which  thou  hast  ordered  to 
be  set  up  in  the  Temple  by  Petronius." 

To  thrust  that  statue  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  to  defy 
its  invisible  Jehovah,  was,  just  then,  the  pet  craze  dancing  in 
the  whirling  brain  of  Caligula.  Despite  earth  and  hcaven, 
up  in  that  sanctuary  that  image  of  himself  sliould  go.  So 
round  the  Roman  world  had  rung  the  word  of  Oaosar. 
And  what,  who,  should  balk  it?  Himself,  in  affection  for 
Agrippa.  And  prompt  to  pledge  of  cup  and  word,  in  homage 
to  his  friend,  down,  perhaps  throu^h  struggle,  but  down, 
went  the  rage,  and  the  purpose,  of  Caligula.  ^<  As  a  favor 
to  Agrippa,"  said  he,  Agrippa,  whom  ho  honored  so  highly 
that  he  could  deny  him  nothing.  he  revoked  his  edict,  and 
wrote  P^tronius  that  he  had  ^^  now  no  occasion  for  the  érec- 
tion of  that  statue,"  bidding  him  let  things  bide  as  they  were.' 

Tyrant,  homicide,  murderer,  poisoner  was  Caligula,  bur- 
dened  rightiy,  periiaps,  with  the  odium  of  ail  the  atrocities 
the  malédictions  of  history  hâve  heaped  on  him.  Yet  at 
first,  was  he  the  "  chick,"  "  star,"  *«  darling,"  "  bantling,"  of 
the  populace  of  Rome.  ^'  By  his  élévation  he  fulfilled  the 
wish  of  the  Roman  people  ;  I  may  venture  to  say,  of  ail 
mankind."^  Butin  mind  and  body  throughout  was  he  un- 
Sound.  As  boy,  he  had  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  And  as 
man,  in  a  love  philtre  unintentionally  poisoned  by  his  wife, 
he  shot  into  chronic  madness.  At  times,  with  a  delirioua 
consciousness  of  his  disorder,  he  would  fain  hâve  retired 
from  Empire  to  repose.  In  the  day  time  he  had  private  con- 
férences with  Jupiter.  At  night,  he  was  tormented  with 
sleeplessness,  sign  signal  of  lus  malady.     After  restless  slum- 

>  Jotephus*  Antiqaities,  XXIII.  viii.  o  Saetonîas'  Caligola,  XIll:^  j 
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bers  of  tlireo  or  four  hours,  tlirongli  the  others  he  sat  up  in 
bcd,  or,  craving  the  dawn,  paced  the  long  corridors  of  bis 
palace,  clouas  of  ghosts  around  him,  and,  gathering  itself 
into  sliape  among  them,  ^^  a  form  representing  the  océan 
spoke  to  him."  For  sîght  and  sound  of  that  goblin  who  would 
not  court  a  nightwatch  with  Caligula  !  But  through  ail  his 
distractions  of  mind  and  body  and  tlieir  issues,  his  insatiable 
passions  of  lust  and  blood,  fast  clung  he  to  Agrippa.  Under 
his  profusion  of  wickedness,  some  charm  of  mind  or  heart, 
perceptible  perhaps  to  the  sensitiveness  of  friendship  only, 
must  bave  lurked  about  the  monster  so  to  take,  and  hold 
Agrippa,  as  events  proved,  no  parasite,  but  leal  to  the  lastand 
beyond  it.  For  when,  in  fate's  désert,  murder  in  turn  smote 
murder,  and  the  round  world  clapped  hands  over  the  daggered 
Caligula,  faithful  to  him,  dead  and  dcserted,  as  he  had  been 
to  him  living  and  omnipotent,  above  his  corpse,  sole  mourner, 
hung  Agrippa.  The  clay  stirrod,  or  he  thought  it  did,  and 
cried,  ^*  Physicians  !  "  Puise  still,  and  resuscitation  hopeless, 
he  lifted  the  Ihing  to  bed,  threw  over  it  a  mantle,and  foUowed 
it  to  funeral.  Then  hastenîngfrom  "  the  half  burned  bones," 
of  Caligula,  through  tumults  of  soldiery  crowding  Claudius 
to  the  purple  pressed  he  to  the  side  of  that  laggard,  and  hus- 
tled  him  into  Empire.^^  Sent  for,  for  counsel  by  the  Senate, 
when  he  entered,  they  were  gabbling  about  a  restoration  of 
the  Republic.  ^'  Dead  and  damncd,  that,"  thought  Agrippa. 
And  when,  fumbling  after  their  former  dignity,  they  would 
hâve  no  Emperor,  no  Claudius,  ^<  doctrinaires,"  thought 
Agrippa;  and  thought  truly.  For  populace  and  prœtorians 
were  clamoring  for  Claudius.  And  Agrippa  was  practical. 
With  Word  and  gesture  to  and  fro  among  the  factions  went 
ho,  now  with  the  army,  now  with  the  Senate,  laid  the  stour, 
choked  révolution,  and  slid  a  Master  on  the  world.  Order 
re-established  in  the  Capital,  with  the  whole  territory  lately, 
mled  by  Herod  the  Great  secured  to  him,^^  with  edicts  in 
hand  of  ^^rights  and  privilèges"  to  his   pcople  throughout 

l^Josephns'  Antiqultiet,  XIX.  iv.  1, 2;  llerivàl«'8  Rome,  y.  867.  866. 

H  Ibid.  ▼.  880.  r^^^^î^ 
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the  Empire,  witli  his  selMove  complacent  that  it  was  lie 
who  had  won  tbe  boon  for  them,^  and  his  Teudal  patriotism 
pleased  tliat  they  Iiad  deserved  it,^^  back  fared  Agrippa  to  his 
people  and  Judea. 

Strict  to  his  law  was  Agrippa,  the  Jew.  He  ofiered  sacrifice 
every  day.  In  person  and  conduct  he  was  rigoroua  of  légal 
purity.  Half  Idumean,  by  descent,  once,  wheu  was  read  in 
his  hearingin  the  Synagogue  (Deut.  xvii.  15),  '^  Thou  mayest 
uot  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother,"  he 
wept.  But  80  had  he  won  on  ^^  his  subjects,  that,  <<  weep  not, 
King  Agrippa,"  cried  tho  worshippors,  ^'for  thou  art  our 
brother.  He  it  was  who  '^  killed  James  the  brotlier  ot  John 
with  the  sword,"  and  put  Peter  in  prison,  "  because  he  saw 
it  pleasod  the  Jews."     (Acts  xii.  2,  8.) 

But  in  their  estimate  of  him,  nor  Tiberius,  nor  Galigula, 
nor  Claudius,  nor  the  Roman  Senate,  made  count  of  his  re- 
ligion. So  active  in  Roman  affairs,  and  so  inSuential,  that 
he  should  stick  to  such  a  religion,  allowed  though  it  were  by 
the  laws  of  the  Empire,  was  queer.  But,  by  country  he  was 
a  Jew.  And,  said  the  Romans,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  one 
to  persévère  in  tho  religion  of  his  ancestors.  So  would  they 
reconcile  tho  statesnianship,  with  the  Judaism  of  Agrippa. 
Besides,  at  Rome,  as  yet,  whether  as  stamp  of  country  or  of 
creed,  Judaism  was  matter  neither  of  praise  nor  blâme.  The 
time  wheu  it  began  to  be  the  curse  and  consolation,  the  stig- 
ma,  and  the  standard  of  the  Jew,  though  ncar,  had  not  yet 
fuUy  come.  Twenty-five  years  after  Agrippa,  in  mid  reign 
of  his  son  and  successor,  with  the  downfall  of  Jérusalem, 
comc  with  a  vengeance,  that  time  did.  And  thenceforward, 
over  the  Roman  world,  abhorrence  and  dégradation  wore  the 
héritage  of  the  Jews.^    It  had  not  been  so  aforetime. 

Only  after  tough  battle  against  a  faction  of  tliem,  had 

U"  Upon  pétition  of  King  Agrippa  .  Tery  dear  to  me,'*  sey8  Clandius.  Ahtiqaitie 
r.«. 

!•*<  WoTthy  8Qch  favor  (are  the  Jews)  fVoni  fidelity  and  fHendship  to  the  Romant.* 
Ibid. 

i*  Milnian*8  Jews,  ii.  166. 

W"  The  change,  rery  marked."      Mllman's  Hift.  of  the  Jews,  ii.  461. 
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Pompey  beateu  them,  and  spared  the  treasury  of  the  Temple 
''*in  a  manner  worthy  of  lus  vîrtue."^ 

Spécial  favorites  were  tliey  of  Juliua  Oœsar.^^  At  Rome, 
aiider  Augustiia  their  poor  Iiad  fair  sliare  of  the  monthly  corn 
dole.  When  the  almaday  fell  on  their  Sabbath,  he  ordered 
tlieir  lot  aside  till  Sunday.^^ 

Until  legalized  by  Oonstantine,  the  Christian,  was  an  illicit 
religion,  outside  the  JSgis  of  the  State.  But  from  before 
Julius  Cœsar  tili  its  proscription  by  Hadrian  (A.  D.  117), 
that  of  the  Jews  was  a  lioensed,  protected,  and  established 
religion  of  the  Empire.  Augnstus  had  had  votive  sacrifice 
•ofiered  for  himself  in  the  Temple  of  Jérusalem.'^ 

Fet  till  long  after  his  time,  down  to  that  of  Houorius  (A.D. 
^90-420),  there  is  confusion  in  the  Roman  mind  between  Jews 
:and  Chrifltians.  In  the  time  of  Nero  (A.  D.  54-68),  except 
by  experts,  discrimination  between  them  must  hâve  been 
-difficult.     But  in  the  Court  of  Nero  experts  were  at  hand. 

In  the  first  misnamed  persécution  of  the  Christian  Church 
•(A.D.  64),  but  really  of  the  Christians  in  Rome  maligned  as 
the  incendiaries  of  the  Grcat  Fire,  kindled,  doubtless  by  em- 
issaries  of  Nero,^  perished,  says  Tacitus,  ^^  a  vast  multitude," 
under  every  conoeivable  contrivance  of  cruelty.  In  skins  of 
wild  beasts  they  were  torn  by  dogs,  were  mounted  and  man- 
gled  on  crosses,  and  night  by  night,  in  jackets  of  pitch  blazed 
they  as  lamps  in  the  gardons,  and  for  the  sport  of  Nero.^ 
The  Christian  Church  of  the  time  in  the  City  must  hâve  been 
largely  Jewish  ;  Jewisli  by  birth,  though  by  baptism,  Chris- 
tian. And  in  that  welter  of  agony  every  Jew  writhing  in  it 
was  a  Christian,  not  onea  Mosaic,  Jew  :  not  one  who  had  not 
^^  ttamed  the  name  of  Christ."  Whenoe  this  séparation  of 
sbeep  and  goats  ?  Why,  shielding  one  sort  of  Jews,  raged 
Nero  against  another  sort  ?  He  rioled  in  cruelty.  He  bathed 
il»  bk>o4.     But,  by  préférence  in  that  of  the  Senate  whom  lie* 

M  AntiqaltiM,  XIV.  It.  4. 

AT  **ir  yoa  hsTe  any  deoree  against  (the  Jewt)  oar  friendt  and  coafederatat,**  tays 
Ottsar,  **  it  doM  not  piease  ma;  abrogate  tbe  same!  '*    AnUqnitiea  XIV.  z.  S. 
i«  Miiman*8  Jewt,  ii.  128  Nota  1.  ^^  Gibbon  (  Bobn)  U.  6. 

» Snatonius  ( Bobn)  Nero  XXX VIIL  «i  Taoitnt,  Annalt  (Bobn)  423. 
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bated,  of  tho  wealthy  whom  lie  pliindored,  of  the  illustrions 
in  any  way  whose  virtues  abashed  or  galled  him.  Something 
glittering  to  fix  lus  gaze,  to  stir  Iiis  eiivy  or  his  fear,  theu 
grew  Nero  deadly.  But,  terror  of  the  Sonate,  scourgo  of  the 
aristocracy,  he  was  tlie  idol  of  the  plebs.  Hail-fellow  among 
them,  at  the  théâtre  when  brawls  broke  to  blows,  who  crackod 
ekuUs  like  Nero  ?  ®  "  Acceptable  to  the  people,"  sajs  Tacitus, 
was  Nero  ;  uor  frora  it  had  he  aught  to  fear  ;  least  cf  ail  from 
its  nethermost  strata  imbedding  tlie  Ghristians.  To  Gentile 
view,  and  had  he  been  let  be,  to  his  own,  they  could  but  hâve 
seemed  a  sort  of  the  Jews.  And,  by  protection  of  Poppea,  first 
his  mistress,  next  his  wife  and  a  Jewish  prosélyte,  the  Jews 
were  warm  at  court.  Between  theiu  and  their  sectaries,  the 
Ghristians,  who  sharpened  the  discrimination  of  Nero  ?  What 
partizan  of  the  orthodox  side  whetted  for  him  the  edge^of 
séparation  between  Mosaic  and  Christian  Jew  ?  Poppoa. 
Twice  before  had  she  coaxed  him  into  concessions  to  her  fac- 
tion of  the  Jews.^  Thcir  lowest,  their  exorcists  and  astrolo- 
gers  wero  her  intimâtes.  Tliey  swarmed  to  her.  "  With  this 
vile  crowd  oi  fortune-tellers  held  Poppea  secret  consultation."^ 
Hâte  of  the  Christian,  fevor  chronic,  in  blood  of  kindliest 
Jew,  was  rabies  in  his  rabble.  And,  Poppea  bitten,  wiiy  not 
her  white  teeth,  sweet  wanton,  dent  the  cheek  of  her  lover  ? 
And  why  seek  we  farther  for  his  outbreak,  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable, not  on  the  Ghristians,  but  on  the  Christian  Jews  ?  Un- 
der  sham  of  cursing  those  who  had  set  fire  to  the  city, 
^^  steadily  the  people  cursed  Nero."^  His  guilt  heard  and 
understood  the  menace,  and  his  terror  screamed  for  a  substi- . 
tute.  Lisped  Poppea,  ^^  the  Ghristians  !  "  Swift  to  hiut  he 
flung  them  to  the  rabble.  Who,  thèse  Ghristians,  at  the  mo- 
ment, what  recked  he  ?  Sops  to  the  mob  in  lieu  of  Nero. 
Tbat  was  ail  their  massacre  meant  to  him.  And  when,  long 
brutalized  by  the  barba  risms  of  its  théâtre,  from  the  burning 

«Snetonias  (Bohn;  Nero,  XXVI. 

»  JoeephQ8*  Aiitiq.  XX  VU.  11  ;  Life,  iii.  2. 

»*  Tacitus,  HIstory,  l.  M. 

ae  Dio  Cauiut,  cited  in  Huidelcoper's  '*  Jadaism  at  Rome.'*    247,  Note  191. 
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Oliristians  in  his  gardens,  evon  that  mob  dropped  chin  on* 
cliest  aud  timied  in  pity  and  disgust  awaj,^  give  tlie  palm  to- 
Poppea.  Slie  had  won  it.  She  liad  hoaxed  Rome,  mauled  tlie 
herctics  of  lier  pets,  and  rescned  Nero.  Chuckled  tlie  Jews,. 
slnnk  to  covert  the  Cbristian8,Poppea  8miled,and  Nero  breatlied 
again.  For  its  immédiate  ends  tlie  trick  was  as  élever  as  it  was 
atrocious.  Thèse  it  secured  ;  bejond  thèse  nothing.  It  had 
no  historié  conséquence.  In  the  lifo  ofRome,  of  the  Synagogue^ 
of  the  Ghurch,  it  was  an  incident  unpregnant  of  anything. 
It  was  not,  as  saj  the  Martyrologies,  the  first  of  the  "  Perse- 
cations  Ten  of  the  Christian  Church."  ^  As  a  murder  wliole- 
sale  of  their  brethren  at  Borne,  doubtless,  the  Christians  of 
the  proTiuces  shiiddered  at  its  telling.^  But  outside  the  citf 
no  Christian  was  scathed  bj  it.  Nor  made  it  even  feint  of 
thréat  at  Ohristianity  as  a  religion.  Its  victims  were  indicted 
not  as  Christians  but  incendiaries  of  the  city.  And  the 
charge  failing,  from  a  multitude  mad  with  terror,  ont  against 
thèse  left  liaiid  Jews  shrieked  the  usual  yell  against  the  Jews 
themselves,  "  haters  of  the  human  race,"  mect  thèse  for  every 
variety  of  death.  From  outside,  says  Tacitus,  the  Christians 
were  destroyed  "to  glut  the  savagery  ol  a  single  man.""^ 
Aud  from  inside,  say  we,  unconsciously  to  Nero  the  Christians 
were  managed  to  death  as  heretics  by  hâte  and  craft  of  the 
orthodox  Jews  of  Poppea. 

As  yet  (A.D.  54-68)  had  happened  no  rupture  betweenr 
Jew  and  Roman.  As  patron  and  client,  on  had  they  fared 
not  unamicably  together.  Tiffs  and  impatiences  there  had 
beeu,  for  tho  Roman  was  imperioiis,  nor  meek  the  Jew.  Yet 
from  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  (161  B.C.)  had  they  kept 
pledge  to  each  other  as  fairly  as  are  possible  to  be  kept  obliga- 
tions between  a  great  people  and  a  small.  But,  in  Jewish 
rébellion  and  Roman  wrath,  when  (A.D.  70)  went  down 
Jérusalem  went  down  too  amity  forever  between  thé  Roman 
and  the  Jew.    Exoept  for  a  moment's  suspension,  when,  to 

MTaeitot,  Annab.  (Bohn)  418. 

*T  Chamben'  EocyoIopSBdia,    Peneontlont,  The  Ten  of  the  Ohrlttian  Cboroh.'* 

»  Gibbon  (Bobo)  108, 109,  Note  by  Ed.  »TMitiii,  Anumls  (Bohn)  428« 
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spite  the  Okristiaus,  to  lus  abortive  efifort  to  re-erect  their 
Temple  Juliau  (A.D.  863)  sommoned  the  Jews  to  Jérusalem, 
never,  after  Titus,  meant  act  of  Rome  kinduess  to  the  Jew, 
nor  ever  anent  him,  fell  word  from  Roman  writer  that  dropped 
else  than  blister  ou  the  Jewish  uame.  Truth  is,  that  at  Rome, 
where  chieSy  her  writers  met  them,  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
were  scabs  ou  the  body  of  their  race. 

Before  their  later  wars  with  her,  Jewish  resideuts  in  the 
great  city  had  been  mostly  freemon.  But  Pompey's  sucoess- 
fui  assault  on  Jérusalem  (A.D.  64)  had  swept  Jews  by  thou- 
sands  into  the  slave  markets  of  Rome.  FoUowed  Uiese  the 
innumerable  droves  of  Titus,  ^'  sold  each  (person)  at  au  ex- 
tremely  low  priée,  both  from  the  glut  of  the  market  aud  the 
dearth  of  purchasers.  The  number  sold  was  incalculable."  ^ 
By  the  tenacious  isolations  of  their  race  and  religion  least 
pliant  Ot  ail  peoples  were  the  Jews  to  the  humilities  of  slav- 
ery  and  therefore  of  ail  slaves  would  they  be  least  liked  by 
their  masters.  To  this,  add  thought  of  the  generosity  of  that 
Abrahamic  kînship,  which.  to  this  day,  makes  a  Jewish  tramp 
an  impossibility,  and  be  sure  that  the  captives  of  Pompey  were 
quickly  ransomed  and  emancipated.^^  Of  tlie  hundred  thou- 
sand  er.slaved  by  Titus,  many  scattering  else  where,  most 
doubtless  were  sucked  into  the  gullot  of  Rome,  and  like  the 
prisoners  of  Pompey,  were  redeomed  by  their  richer  kin.  By 
tliese  hailed  at  once  and  in  fuU  as  freemeu,  by  law  and  social 
code  of  Rome,  they  were  but  one  romove  from  slavery  with 
its  taint  upon  them  still.  Vreedmen,  not  freemen,  they.  And 
to  erase  the  trace  of  servitude  oost  tlie  attrition  of  tliree  gen* 
erations.^  But  slaves  or  freedmen,  suoh  a  mass  of  proleta- 
rianism  Sung  pell-mell  on  the  hitherto  irreproaohable  Jewish 
oiti^nship  of  Rome,  sank  it,  in  public  estimate,  leagues  below 
its  préviens  position.  And  the  proiid  Roman  grew  shy  of  bis 
whilom  ^^  friendsaud  confederates,"  And  Maccabean  mémorisa 
with  their  friendly  reciprocities  between  Jew  and  Roman,  aii4 
later  traditions  of  Jewish  fealty  to  Rome  and  Julius  Osssar, 

»  JoMpbns*  Wsr,  t!.  tIU.  2.  «  Mi1niAD*t  Hitt.  of  the  Jews,  ii.  4S8. 

MOibbon(Bofan)i.  66. 
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merged  iu  the  growing  dislike  of  the  social  superior  to  tlie 
social  inferior,  exasperated  between  them,  for  long,  bj  the 
défiant  attitude  of  the  beaten  but  impracticable  Jew,  and  bj 
the  secret  aiitagonism  of  race. 

To  ransom  such  multitudes  of  their  countrymen  the  better 
classée  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  must  hâve  beeu  rich.  Wealth, 
growled  Cicero,  that  siiould  hâve  been  circulating  in  Italj 
weut  out  of  the  country  to  swell  the  Treasury  of  the  Temple 
of  Jérusalem.  But  the  Satires  of  the  time  taking  eue  from 
the  condition  of  the  generality  of  the  colony  in  the  city,  flout 
the  Jews  as  odious,  because  poor  and  sordid.  ^^  Herod's  birth- 
day  come,  ....  the  lamps  on  the  greasy  window-sill,  .  •  . 
their  unctuous  smoke,  .  .  .  the  (coarse)  tanny's  (coarser) 
tail  .  .  .  iu  the  red  dish  !  You  sliudder  at  the  Sabbaths  of 
the  circumcised."  So  Persius.  Fiercer,  Juvenal.  The  grave 
once  sacred  to  Numa  and  iEgeria,  ^^  grave  of  the  once  hallowed 
fountains,  and  the  temples,  in  our  days  are  lot  out  to  Jews,  a 
mass  of  beggars  !  "  ^  What  wonder  that  the  Roman  of  the 
baths  should  recoil  from  the  Jew  of  the  gutter,  the  Roman  of 
the  légions,  again  and  again  baffled  by  him  in  battle,  ourse 
the  incarnation  of  broil  and  rébellion. 

After  tlie  fall  of  Jérusalem  under  Titus,  "  Jew,"  mcant 
vileness  and  revolt.  Mention  of  him  by  every  Roman  writer 
always  disdainful  is  always  ferocious.  Anent  him  the  feeling 
at  Rome  was  scorn  alert  with  alarm.  For  never  long  allowed 
lie  bis  tyraut  to  forget  that,  her  heel  on  his  head,  what  she 
beld  in  chain  was  a  dragon,  down,  but  défiant,  writliing  its 
links  through  ail  her  provinces,  and  everywhere  against  her 
panting  with  breatli  of  flame.  Despise  the  Jew,  Rome  did. 
But  with  fury.  ^^  It  inflamod  (her)  resentmont  that  the  Jews 
were  tlie  only  nation  that  had  not  submitted."  ^  Fierce 
fighter  lor  his  freedom,  abjuring  his  overthrow  by  Titus  as  a 
final  fall,  once,  twice,  thrice,  aftorwards  against  overwlielm*- 
ing  Rome  rebounded  the  indomitable  Jew.  Never  robel  to 
Rome  incorrigible  as  lie.    Revolt  on  revolt,  headlong,  infuri- 

»  Pertios  Satire,  ▼.(Bohb)  367.    Jut6imU  SAtirs,  iU.  (Bohn)  16. 
M  Tacitos,  HUtorj,  (Bohn)  374. 
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ated  the  Roman  and  frenzied  to  delirhim  tho  desperatîon  of 
tlie  Jew.  Nor  till  Hadriau  (A.D.  131)  smothered  tiie  gasp» 
of  ezpiring  Judea  in  the  ashes  of  demolished  JerusaloED^ 
broke  heart  and  hop:3  of  Inm  over  bis  conviction  of  bis  ex* 
tinction  as  a  nation. 

Not  utterly.  Two  hundred  years  after  Hadrian,  in  A.D.  868, 
edict  of  Emperor  Julian,  and  letter  of  bis  to  tbe  Jewisb  peo- 
pie  and  tbeir  Patriarcb,  -*  bis  brotber/'  bade  rise  again,  and 
in  fullness  of  its  former  splendor  tbe  Jewisb  Temple.  To  tbat 
order  tbrilled  tbe  race  around  tbe  world.  From  every- 
wbere  tbey  crowded  to  Jérusalem.  To  speed  tbe  end,  avarice 
eipptied  its  boards,  women  flung  in  tbeir  jewels,  and  carried 
off  tbe  rubbisb  '^  in  mantles  ot  silk  and  purple."  Spade  and 
pickaxe  were  of  silver.  Tbe  blind  groped,  tbe  infirm  and 
tbe  old  tottered  along  tbe  ways,  to  fancy  tbemselves  of  use. 
And  in  Julian,  Apostle  of  Heatbenism,  some  of  tbeir  fanatics 
bailed  tlie  Messiab  ^  In  fire  and  ruin  tbat  work  went  down, 
and  witb  it,  tbe  last  attempt  of  tbe  Jews  to  reorganize  tbem- 
selves as  a  nation.  Since  tben,  sprinkled  everywbere,  tbey 
bave  been  "  Tbe  Dispersed." 

But  wbile  yet  in  unity,  wbat  a  man  was  tbe  Jew  !  Froro 
tbe  décline  of  tbe  glories  of  tbe  Maccabees,  uutil  bis  last 
rally  to  tbe  site  of  bis  Temple  and  bis  Sigbt  from  its  explod- 
ing  foundations,  be  owned  bimself  under  blâme  of  God.  Yet, 
tbrougb  ail  tbat  term  wbo,  as  be,  ever  so  true  to  God  ?  In 
bis  nigbt-most  darkness,  above  bis  broken  battles,  bis  faith 
flamed  bigber  tban  it  ever  bad  soarcd  from  his  barvest  (ields 
of  peace.  To  him,  bis  reverses  were  rebukes  from  Heaven  ; 
déserts  ot  bis  sins  ;  yet  tokens  too,  tbat  be  was  still  remem- 
bered  there,  and,  tbat  if  for  distant,  yet  for  fall  and  finale 
deliverance,  be  was  graveu  on  tbe  beart  and  bands  of  God. 
Jebovab  migbt  slay  bim,  yet  would  Judab  trust  Jebovah. 
Tbe  nigbt  would  pass,  tbe  day  dawn  ;  **  a  Star,  come  ont  of 

M  Qlbbon  (Bohn)  ii.  680-689,  and  Mllmfta*8  History  of  the  Jew^  in.  26-40.  Sayt 
Ammianus  MaroelUnus,  a  oontemporarj  and  admirer  of  Julian,  and  a  philosopMo  liea* 
tben:  <*FearfuI  bail»  offire  burst  forth,  with  continuai  éruptions,  bnming  several  of 
tbe  workmen,  and  makinc  the  ttpùt  allogiitberiiiACceMible;  the  atteoapt,  was  laid 
aside.*'    Ammianos  Marcellinus  (Bohn)  817. 
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J«cob,  â  seeptre  rise  oui  of  Israël/'  And  âbove  â  prostrate 
world,  tlie  Jew  should  jet  circle  tlie  throiie  of  his  Messialu 
Jiist  at  sttcli  a  time  earae  flaming  to  his  hopes  (A.D.  180)^ 
again  to  rouse  tliem  to  maduess,  again  to  queuch  them  in 
4ef pair,  another  Messiah,  Bar-coliab,  Son  of  the  Star. 

First  and  wisest  of  the  Babbis,  and  Head  of  the  Sanhédrin, 
saj  some,  was  Babbi  Àkiba.  Zoalous  for  Bar-oohab,he  deserved 
and  accepted  the  appellation  of  standard  bearer  of  the  ^^  Son 
of  the  Star."  Àkiba  annouucod  him  as  the  oome-at-last  Mes- 
siak.  In  publie  assemblj,  of  Bar-coliab,  to  Babbi  Jochanan^ 
shoMted  Babbi  Àkiba,  ^*  the  dajs  of  rédemption  are  at  hand  ; 
behold  the  Star,  corne  ontof  Jacob"!  Ànd,  ^^  Akiba,  grass 
wUl  spring  from  tUy  jaw  bone,"  retorted  Jochanan,  *^nor 
yet  the  Son  of  David  iiave  corne."  But  skeptics  like  Jochanan 
were  few.  The  masses  rose  for  their  Messiah  ;  with  200,000 
men  won  baek  the  ruins  of  Jérusalem  ;  and,  masters  of  fiftj 
strong  castles  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  rillages 
throughout  the  oountry,  for  three  years  and  a  half  (182-185 
J^'C  )f  against  Bome,  held  Judea  by  sweep  of  sword.^ 

Beconquest  of  tiie  country  by  Julius  Sevems,  the  chosen 
General  of  Hadriau,  fared  slowly.  For  Severus  had  fought 
in  Britain,  less  against  masses  in  array,  than  against  ambushes, 
retreats,  sallies,  surprises,  tactics  of  Highlaiid  war.  And 
thèse,  chiefly,  now,  were  the  tactics  of  the  Jew.  He  was 
cautious,  because,  this  time  he  was  desperato.  By  the  in- 
stinct, in  great  crises,  seizing  the  soûls  of  men,  he  felt  that  to 
bim,  tliis  conflict  was  final.  It  left  him  no  retreat  ;  if  beaten, 
no  retrieval.  Fight  and  win,  its  oracle  bade  him,  or,  fight  and 
fall  to  be  forever  fallen.  Ho  had  flung  his  gage,  tossed  away 
his  scabbard,  and  point  to  point,  foot  to  foot,  eye  to  eye,  stood 
befbre  the  world  at  bay  witli  Bome.  Yct  unless  it  were  swept 
to  him  in  some  hurricane  of  victory,  he  had  no  eagerness  for 
the  end.  Despite  his  illusions  and  his  dauntlessness,  lie  knew 
the  might  of  Bome,  and  foreboded  the  catastroplie.  But 
while  the  balance  held,  he  was  a  nation,  or  could  persuade 
himself  that  he  was. 

»lIiliiiaD*sJewi,U.  48S-44S.  ^  j 
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Break  dream  ôf  deliglit  from  pillow  of  mieery,  what  tliank 
get  you  from  tlie  sleeper  joii  bave  recalled  to  his  despair  ? 
ConsoiouB  of  its  gauziness,  the  JeV  oaressed  liis  dream  aivd 
reseuted  its  disturbance.  '^  At  tbine  extremest,  Jew,  to  His 
cause  and  tbine,  cornes  tbe  siidden  Ood  !  ''  So  charmed 
bim  bis  propbets  of  tbe  tirae.  Deludicg,  because  themselves 
dehided,  propbets  in  bis  beart  be  felt  tbem;  but  in  tlie  aàme 
beart  doated  on  tbeir  message,  and  yearned  to  tliink  it  true. 
For  wbile  witb  equal  scale  bung  poised  tlie  war,  as  for  tbree 
doubtful  years  liang  poised  it  did  (A.D.  182-13/>),  bis  illusion 
was  tbe  basbeesb  of  bis  life.  Tbe  final  tug,  to  buman  seeming, 
was  sure  to  wrestle  bim  to  sod.  But,  again,  Jebovab  to  belp, 
wby  sbould  not  buman  foresigbi  be  confounded,  and  irnmpets 
of  triumpb  yet  blare  to  tbe  world  tbe  victory,  the  indepen- 
dence,  tbe  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  and  of  tbe  Jew  ?  Illusion  bollow 
even  to  bimself.  Yet  leave  it  bim.  Tbe  struggle  will  not,  but 
migbt,  end  in  bis  favor.  So  leave  bim  bis  exaltation,  his 
trance,  bis  rapture.  It  will  muscle  bis  arm  and  impassion 
bis  sword  to  tbe  last.  And  if  tben  must  perisb  Judea,  let 
tben  bis  arm  witber,  and  bis  sword  go  rust  in  the  blood  and 
ruiiis  of  undone  Jérusalem.  For,  fronted  bis  daring  and 
endurance,  tbe  daring,  tbe  endurance  and,  dreader  far,  as 
well  be  knew,  tbe  illimîtable  rein  forcements  of  Rome  ;  and, 
to  bis  gaze  on  tbe  oontrast,  unrolled  before  bim  the  spectacle 
of  bis  doom. 

But,  Messiah? 

In  trust  of  beaveiily  rescue  at  tbe  last,  to  the  last,  sanguine 
though  fearful,  fought  bis  multitudes  in  fight  of  despera- 
tion.  And  tbus  commuued  witb  bimself  tbe  tboughtful  Jew^ 
^^  Come,  tbe  end,  nor  yet  Messiah  ;  what  ?  "  Extrême  to  ex- 
trême, would  not  tben,  among  bis  orednlous,  superstition 
plunge  in  Atheism  ?  And  even  among  his  devouteat,  would 
not  that  "  Son  of  Man,"  tbe  "  elect  one,"  the  "  Mesaiah,'* 
Son  of  God,»^  Head  of  Jewry,  and  tbe  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth)  wane,  an  illusion  on  the  sky  of  a  weary  faith,  and  fade 
in  fine  to  a  spectre  of  fancy  on  the  eyeballs  of  despair  î    Sa 

«  Book  of  Enoch  xlvl.  l,  2;  jtlTiiu  1,  6;  ci?.  2. 
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miist  then  bave  feared  the  méditative  Jew.  And,  apparently, 
ail  bat  Akiba,  se  feared  tlie  Rabbis.  But,  girt  in  outer  tmity 
as  was  he  bj  his  Law  of  Moses,  80  cohered  he  in  unity  wtthiu 
by  lits  coramon  longing  for  his  Messiah. 

As  inan,  or  nation,  when  saddest  on  the  religions  Jew  set- 
tied  the  olay  of  life,  hit^hest  then  sought  hé  in  soûl  to  66d. 
And  wlten  to  heart  and  flesh  came  pause  of  prajer,  bore  he 
from  it,  as  from  our  heavenly  trjstes  bear  we,  impress,  con- 
sciousness,  deposit  of  Ood.  His  ^*  Holiness/'  called  it  Moses; 
His  ^^  Light  and  Truth,"  the  Psalmist.  In  the  sorrow  but 
hope  of  the  Gaptivity  it  took  form  and  person,  and  on  lip  of 
prophet  and  in  palse  of  people,  leaped,  Messiah.  Pondering 
the  crisis  provoked  by  Barcocheba  often  must  hâve  said  to 
himself  the  contemplative  Jew,  if  then  suoh  Jew  there  were^ 
ex{doded  this  false  Messiah  and  expeotation  wrecked  again, 
what  hinders  sliake  of  faith  in  the  best  of  us  towards  the 
True  ?  And  there  an  end  ?  To  the  nation,  yes.  But  not  to 
the  people,  not  to  the  Jew,  not  to  the  Jew's  Messiah.  For^ 
surmounting  the  fall  of  Jérusalem  the  désolation  of  Judea^ 
nor  ezhaling,  as  some  feared,  from  the  faith  of  the  defeated^ 
as  of  yore  to  the  fathers  so  again  to  the  sons,  Pillar  of  Fire^ 
his  Messiah  lit  the  Jew  on  his  tread  of  pain  through  the  mid- 
night  misery  of  his  second  wilderness  in  the  long  Dark  Ages. 
Mirk  enougli  thèse  even  to  the  foremost  among  the  Glentiles. 
Yet  to  them  fiickered  sometimes  through  the  gloom  auroras  of 
a  dunshine  yet  to  come.  But  from  his  horizon,  on  his  habita» 
tion,  of  any  hope,  cheer,  prospect  of  betterment  in  the  future^ 
fell  tliere  never  a  gleam.  Darkness,  ^^  thick  darkness,  dark- 
ness  which  might  be  felt,''  isolating  him  from  the  common 
wealth  of  humanity,  belted  him,  home  and  household,  and 
immured  him  from  mankind,  the  leper  of  the  world.  Yet, 
blackness  as  of  Egypt  without,  within,  it  was  then  as  it  had 
been  before  when  ^^  ail  the  children  of  Israël  had  light  in  their 
dwellings."^  For,  door  closed,  blinds  drawn,  on  hearth, 
Messiah  !  Nor,  mediey  of  earthly  and  heavenly  promise  as 
was  always  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  has  He  to  this  présent 

WEzodvBZ.  88.  ^  T 
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tforgotten  His  devotee.  Plucking  liiin  from  kis  Ghettos,  He 
^has  mouuted  liim  on  thrones  uupurpled,  bat  golden,  tliere  to 
tpress  bands  on  tbe  Exobeqiier  of  tbe  nations,  arbiter  of  peace, 
^ar,  and  every  movement  of  moment  among  tbe  Gentiles, 
beeause  autocrat  of  tlie  finances  of  tlie  world.  For  tlie  roj- 
salty  of  tbe  Messiab  of  tbe  Je«r,  tbougb  of  beaven,  was  to  be 
A  royal tj  on  eartb.  And  tbere,  in  time,  tne  Jew  bids  £air  to 
•establisb  it.  But  let  us  back  to  tbe  Jew  of  Baroocbeba  in  tbe 
gloom  of  bis  lost  Oulloden. 

Sunk  to  silence  tbe  bray  of  tbe  war,  lialf  its  borrors  under 
^aod,  its  saddest  balf  moaning  in  a  tbousand  bornes  of  mis- 
ery,  gone  bis  fantasies,  but  fast  bis  faitb,  aud,  like  speut  tem- 
pest  tbat  bas  lost  its  beart,  empty  bis  for  a  wbile  of  bis  tur- 
4>ulent  Messiab,  .tbiuking  back  ou  liis  beadlong  rusb  to  tbe 
•ensigns  of  Barcocbab,  wbat  of  bim  and  bis  evaporated  entbu- 
(Siasm  tbinks  now  tbe  refleeting  Jew  ?  Tbat,  as  Isaiab  says 
tp  bim,  bis  ^^  strengtli  for  tbe  présent,  is  to  sit  still."^  And 
tor  a  good  wbile  tbareafter  still  be  sat,  and  muffled  bis  cou- 
tempt  of  bimself  in  snaris  at  bis  impostor  —  ^^  Bar-cocbaba, 
^Son  of  a  Star,  said  be,  Barcosba,  Son  of  a  Lie! 

After  bis  orertbrow  by  Titus,  in  iiis  erery  revolt  against 
iRome,^aiid  specially  in  this  last  under  Hadrian  (A.D.  182- 
135),  to  tbe  tliougbt  of  tbe  Jew  bis  every  defeat  fell  on  bim 
tfroai  frown  of  God.  But  sanguine  tbrougbout,  tbougbt 
'be  always  tbat  in  bis  nejU  battle,  or  its  nezt,  bis  glancing 
battalions  would  gUtter  surely  under  sbine  of  tlie  Siiekinab. 
iDid  not  Propbeoy  bead  bis  van,  and  Fate  impulse  bis  rear- 
ward  ?  Aye,  But  to  iOtber  issues  tban  be  tbougbt  of.  Unfe- 
vered  by  tlie  eztasy  in  bis,  otbers'  eyes  foresaw  curt  fartber 
^course  for  biai,  and  at  its  close,  doom.  For  in  mass  and 
résistance  as  a  wall  beaveu  bigb  against  bim,  in  numbers  and 
migbt  resistless  as  tbe  sea,  in  discipline,  domineeriug  victory, 
in  valorof  fire  almost  bis  matcb,in  valorofiron,  tension,  tug, 
bis  superior,  frontiug.tbe  Jew  and  bis  next  audacity,  if  be 
darcd  one,  stood  await  tbe  stern  omnipotence  of  Rome.  In- 
«ezpugnable?  Perbaps.     Unassailable  ?    He  would  try.    And 
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mauHng  every  boss  and  bnckler  of  its  mightiness,  at  last  like 
a  ohampion  of  the  Mid  Âges  full  kniglitly  fell  lie  on  liis  shicld. 
No  moan  for  him  bo  made.  Âgainst  a  banded  world,  against 
catastrophe  inévitable,  he  fought  tlie  figlit,  and  (ound  the 
death,  of  the  brave.  As  against  the  scorn  of  tlie  world  on 
much  of  what,  later,  ho  became,  let  clash  the  cjnibals,  shrill 
the  iîfe,  and  roll  the  dnim,  above  the  grave  whero  droops 
the  Memory  of  what  once  he  was. 

Bev.  A.  G.  Laurie. 


Article  XXVII. 
Ralph  Waldo  JSmerson  and  Bbêea  Ballou. 

SoARCCLT  two  eontcmporaneous  New  Englanders  could  be 
more  uniike  than  thèse  in  environment.  Yet  when  brought 
into  association  we  find  their  kinship  vital. 

In  oatward  fortune  and  personal  relations  tliey  were  ex- 
tremelj  différent. 

Emerson's  héritage  was  tlie  beat  New  England  in  lus  day 
coold  give.  Born  in  wouderful,  enviable,  aelf-conceited 
Boston,  of  blue-red  blood  ;  a  son  of  a  clergyman,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  inheriting  a  worldly  competency  ;  in  early  manhood  a 
Unitarian,  henoe  an  idolator  of  literary  culture  ;  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  ;  succesaor  of  Henry  Ware  in  a  Boston  pulpit  ; 
a  student  of  varions  literatures  and  of  art  in  its  raaster- 
pieces;  an  observant  and  favored  traveller  in  countriesof  the 
old  world  ;  possessing  from  first  to  last,  and  especially  in  his 
later  years,  the  grâce  of  cultured  loisurc,  —  there  would  seein 
to  be  nothing  wanting  in  his  external  life-school  for  liis  round 
self-dcvelopment. 

Hosea  Ballou  was  born  in  an  obscure  country  town,  Rich- 
moud,  N.  H.,  the  thirteonth  child  of  a  porerty-stricken  Bap- 
tist  preacher.  Fear  of  liungcr  for  liis  faraily  kcpt  hiui  in  his 
boyhood  at  hard  manual  labor  in  the  field.     At  ninetoen  hCj 
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had  not  attended  scliool  one  daj  ;  he  liad  theu  bareljr  learned 
to  read.  The  onlj  book  witli  wliich  he  became  familiar  in 
bis  boyhood  was  the  Bible.  Destitute  of  mcans  of  literary 
culture,  the  scope  of  his  earlj  mental  vision  was  uecessarily 
narrow. 

But  rooted  even  in  this  unlikeness  are  some  points  of  resera- 
blance. 

Pifty  yeara  ago  Unitarianism  was  Puritanism  slightly  mod- 
îfied.  It  broke  from  the  so-called  Orthodoxy  of  the  previous 
âge  on  the  single  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  ventured  no  dé- 
niai of  the  old  reputed  orthodox  doctrine  of  total  depravity, 
botli  as  applied  to  huroan  nature  and  the  Divine  Character. 
It  regarded  tlie  Bible,  not  as  a  humau  history  of  divine  inspi- 
rations, but  as  every  w(»rd  a  literally  direct  utterance  of  Qod. 
In  conamon  with  the  older  sects,  which  it  sought  to  propitiate^ 
it  worshipped  a  God  who,  it  was  virtually  imagined,  had  re- 
tired  from  active  participation  in  tlio  aflbirs  of  the  universe. 
It  expected  of  its  preachers  only  a  parrot-like  répétition  of 
dead  phrases.  It  aimed  to  save  the  elect  by  conjuring  up  a 
inild  fright  over  ^^  belated  ghosts.'*  Its  little  company  of  the 
elect  was  ail  to  be  selected  from  graduâtes  of  Harvard  Col- 
lège ;  it  was  even  an  undecided  question  whether  any  one 
wlio  had  not  pursued  the  full* course  of  the  Harvard  Diviuity 
School  could  be  worth  saviug. 

Against  this  tendency,  this  repression,  this  narrowness, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at  the  âge  of  thirty  made  a  brave  pro- 
test. He  did  not  hâve,  and  he  never  had,  the  scholar's  spirit 
of  patient  research.  He  made  no  thorough  study  of  the  let- 
ter  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not,  like  the  more  conservative 
Ghanning,  attempt  to  sound  its  spiritual  deeps.  Like  Théo* 
dore  Parker,  lie  hastily  assumed  the  Bible  taught  of  God's 
chronic  anger  and  a  médiéval  inferno.  From  sucli  a  New 
Testament  and  such  an  Old  Testament,  he  turned  to  the 
Older  Testament  written  in  human  nature.  He  did  what 
was  manly  for  hlm  to  do  under  the  circumstances  —  he  left 
the  pulpit.  He  discarded  ail  external  authority  ;  he  hushed 
ail  other  voices  that  he  might  listen  for  what  his  own  soûl 
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had  to  say  to  him.  He  became  au  exponent  of  the  unsystem- 
atic  philosophy  we  bave  knowu  as  Trauscendentalism.  From 
hîs  méditative  seclusîou  at,  Concord  be  sent  fortb,  oiie  after 
tlie  otiier,  bis  carefiîlly  elaborated  essays,  wbicb,  if  mystical 
and  rhapsodie  to  a  degree,  are  at  least  candîd  endeavors  after 
trutb,  and  wondrous  testiinonîes  to  tbe  native  divineneas  of 
tbe  buinan  soûl.  Hosea  Ballon  was  boni  into  a  far  drearier 
reli2ious  atmosphère  tban  tbat  wbicb  Emerson  first  breatbed. 
Calvinism  in  tbat  insulated  town  was  not  tben,  as  it  is  now, 
tbe  dead  letter  of  a  ereed.  It  was  actually  believed.  It 
turned  human  life  iuto  a  disgust  and  made  tbe  prospect  of 
death  a  nightmare.  Mirth  it  frowned  upon  ;  a  smile  upon 
tbe  Sabbath  it  sbuddered  at  as  a  crime  ;  it  sougbt  to  drive 
laugbter  and  joy  out  of  tbe  world,  and  turn  tbe  eartb  into  a 
great  cbarnel  bouse,  and  make  tbe  mardi  of  tbe  générations 
a  vast  funeral  procession. 

Hosea  Ballou  early  began  to  feel  that  tbings  in  tbe  universe 
were  out  of  joint  witb  tbis  theology.  His  life  became  an  in- 
ward  far  more  tban  an  outward  struggle.  Tlirougb  tbe  pre- 
scribed  agony  he  became  at  nineteen  a  member  of  the  Calvin- 
ist  Baptist  Church.  Persuaded  he  liimself  was  now  pne  of 
the  elect,  his  spiritual  struggles,  according  to  the  religious 
spirit  then  prévalent,  ought  tobave  ended.  What  more  could 
he  désire  tban  bis  owu  safety  ?  But  being,  in  a  higher  sensé 
tban  even  he  then  knew,  one  of  God's  elect,  his  struggles  then 
întensified  in  severity.  Wby  sbould  sorao  be  elect,  and  others 
reprobate  ?  Queries  arose  within  him  in  ^lis  lonely  musiugs 
he  could  not  answer. 

It  bas  been  said  of  him  tbat  in  tbis  period  be  had  no 
teachers.  In  reality  be  had  three.  One  was  nature,  of  wiiich 
he  was  a  loving  learner,  from  wbicb  be  received  suggestions 
of  a  Beneficent  all-enfolding  Providence.  Anothcr  was  bis 
own  soûl,  witb  its  irrépressible  cry  for  a  larger  bope.  He 
had  also  tbe  Bible.  Tbis  latter,  obscurcd  by  false  teachings 
and  wrong  translations,  was  to  him  for  a  season  an  insoluble 
puzzle.  Not  doubting  its  divine  autbority,  bis  question  was, 
What  does  the  Bible  really  teach  ?    Tbe  first  gleam  of  light 
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he  reccived  tlirougli  it8  pages  was  its  clear  inculcation  oi  a 
world-wide  charitj.  Shoiild  man,  be  asked,  bo  better  tban 
Godî 

Tu  thèse  investigations  be  bad,  it  is  true,  no  appréciable 
huroan  belp.  Murraj  bad  boen  for  some  years  preacbing  a 
irorld-wide  bope  in  tbe  sea-board  cities,  bnt  bis  influence  did 
Hot  reacb  to  tbat  inland  town.  Hosea  Ballon  h.ad,  we  sbould 
gratefully  remeinber,  sorae  sympatliy  frora  bis  older  brotber 
I)avid,  alxo  groping  for  tbe  b'gbt,  but  witb  Icss  tborougbness 
'of  investigation  ;  yet,  bumanly  speaking,  be  was  virtually 
alone  in  bis  good  figbt  of  faitb. 

Bnt  be  bad  clear  native  insigbt,  large  spiritual  sympatby, 

-an  almost  peerlcss  logical  faculty,  and  unusual  oompreben« 

sivenesa  of  mental  grasp,  and  be  wrougbt  witb  tlie  persever- 

Ing  faitb  before  wbicb  inountainoua  diflScuIties  are  reinoved. 

Ât  last  tbe  doctrine  tbat  Ood  is  tbe  Universal  Fatbcr  and  liis 

nature  Love  came  into  clear  revealment  to  bis  inner  eycs 

tbrougb  tbe  sacred  page.    He  unbesitatingly  accepted  it  as 

tbe  central  trutb  of  tbe  universe.     He  at  once  saw  tbat  witb 

tbis  stupendous  trutb  ail  divine  punisbments  and  providences 

must  be  harmonized.     Ravisbing  now  was  tbe  rapture  of  bis 

•Boul.    He  lived  in  a  new  world  and  undcr  a  new  beaven  ;  tbe 

former   sliadowed  world  and   lowering   bcavon   bad   passed 

-away.     He  bad  found  tbe  trutb  to  wbicb  ail  bis  autboritative 

Radiers,  Nature,  tbe  Inner  Voice,  and  tbe  Holy  Scriptures, 

^ve  accordant  testimony. 

He  becume  possessed  of  an  overpowering  désire  to  tell  tbo 
good  news  to  bis  fellow-men.  Ho  now  bccame  an  earnesk 
student,  witb  tbe  ministry  iu  view.  Soon  be  essayed  to 
preacb  to  bis  neigbbors.  But  be  could  not,  in  tbe  présence 
of  critical  eyes,  command  eitlicr  bis  words  or  tbougbts.  In 
tbe  ligbt  of  bis  later  years  we  marvel  be  sbould  completely 
fail,  once,  twice,  tlirico,  in  bis  attempts  to  preacb.  Yet  tbere 
was  sucb  stuff  in  bim,  sucb  deep  conviction,  sucb  native  ge- 
nius,  tbat  tliese  failures  wero  only  stepping-stones  to  a  larger 
success.  He  set  bimsclf  more  beroically  to  self  culture.  It 
bas  been  contemptuously  said  be  did  not  study  tbe  Englisli 
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graininar  till  arter  ho  was  a  preaclier.  But  it  is  a  stnall  soûl 
will  Hiiecr  at  liis  ondcavor  for  self-omaiicipation  from  iâs  earlj 
eiifor<M)d  illiteracy.  With  stich  oarnost  purpose  and  natiiral 
powers  as  Iio  possessed,  it  was  inévitable  lie  ehould  improve 
in  facility  of  utteranco.  Whilo  yet  a  young  man  crowds  were 
attracted  by  liis  fros*)  and  original  metliod  of  treating  relig- 
ions subjects.  In  tbe  scbool  of  hard  expérience  be  bad 
learned  some  lessons  a  Collège  could  not  bave  tanglit  bim. 
He  was  spocifically  a  man  of  tbe  people.  He  knew  bow  to 
engage  and  convinee  tbe  comtnon  beart.  No  American  — 
unless  it  be  Abrabam  Lincoln,  wlio  came  to  eminence  throngb 
â  like  expérience  in  anotbor  (ield  of  endeavor  —  bad  more  of 
tbe  instinctive  power  whicb  wins  common  sympatby  and 
trust.  Wben  Hosea  Ballon,  in  1817,  at  forty  six  years  of  âge, 
came  to  fulfill  bi»  final  ministry  of  tbirty-Rve  years  in  Boston, 
bo  was  widely  recognized  as  tbe  most  effectuai  and  convinc* 
ing  popnlar  preaclier  in  tbe  American  pnipit. 

Tbe  coïncident  points  in  tbe  careers  of  Emei*son  and  Bal- 
lon, as  now  indicated,are  tbese  :  Botb  early  feit  tbe  tbraldom 
of  a  dead  yot  reputed  atitboritative  lettcr  in  religion  ;  both 
broke  away  froin  l»ondago  to  tbeîr  inberited  narrow  crceds  ; 
botb  aspired  to  largcr  lil>erty  in  tbougbt  and  bope.  Tbe 
points  of  contrast  are:  Emerson  bad  almost  uiilimited 
means  of  culture  from  tbe  (irst  —  Ballon  bad  no  bolp  from 
tbe  scbools  ;  Emerson  could  range  tlio  world  as  a  traveller 
and  look  into  many  literatures  for  tbe  enlargingof  bis  knowl- 
edge  —  Ballon  iii  early  life  sa'A'  littlc  o<'  tne  world  and  bad 
only  tbe  Bible  for  bis  library.  Enierrion  liecame  a  partial 
and  (itful  disciple  of  many  leaders  in  tbouebt  ;  of  Montaigne 
tbe  Froiicb  materialist,  Spinoza  tbe  Pantheist,  Plato  tbe  gi*eat 
Grecian,  and  was  for  many  years  a  dreaming,  plnc*d,  wander- 
ing  soûl  ;  Ballou  liecame  a  specialist  in  biblical  interpréta- 
tion ;  bis  early  faitb  in  tbe  Book  grcw  brigbter  and  more  in- 
tense to  tbe  last  ;  bc  bad  no  tbougbt  of  growtb  save  in  tbe 
profound  deops  and  beigbts  of  rovclatio;i.  To  bim  tbe  fel- 
lowsbip  of  Gbrist,  t!ie  suprême  witiicss  of  Qod*s  Love,  stood 
for  lellowsbip  with  ail  tbe  good  and  true  in  cartb  and  beaven.  [e 
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It  should  be  added,  Ballon  and  Emerson  were  kindred  to 
each  other  in  honestj,  simplicity  and  transparency  of  char- 
acter.  Ballou's  kindly,  childlike  face,  in  his  qniet  moods, 
was  a  sure  witness  lie  had  no  bane  of  hâte  or  poison  of  cun- 
ning  in  his  heart.  The  same  impression  was  received  from 
the  Personal  présence  of  Emerson.  Widely  as  they  were  sepa- 
rated  in  the  world  and  little  as  they  appreciated  each  other, 
they  were  yet  of  nearer  spiritual  kin  tlian  they  knew. 

In  style  of  speech,  however,  they  were  very  dissimilar. 
Emerson  was  powerful  in  his  repose.  In  his  best  days  he 
was  simply  a  very  deliberate  and  self-possessed  reader,  yet 
having  a  strange  charm  in  manner  for  those  who  came  under 
his  spell.  Ballou  made  his  arguments  flame  with  feeling.  A 
truth  grew  great  and  thrilling  under  his  ezpounding  and 
proot.  He  had  a  familiar,  converaational  style  of  speech,  re- 
plète witli  illustrations  drawn  from  common  life  ;  but  this  at 
times  became  ezceedingly  véhément  ;  usually  at  the  close  of 
a  sermon,  when  he  had  one  of  liis  central  thèmes  for  his 
subject,  he  would  bear  very  well  John  Buskin's  description  of 
Carlyle  — ^^a  man  boni  in  the  clouds  and  struck  with  light- 
ning."  Emerson  was  not  a  popular  oi*ator  ;  he  did  not  pro- 
ject  his  personality  into  his  thème  and  his  audience  ;  he  was 
simply  delightful  and  charming  to  those  who  could  suflS- 
ciently  understand  him  to  corne  under  liis  synipatlictic  sway. 
Ballou  had  vast  awakening  power  over  every  assembly  ho  ad- 
dressed  in  his  maturer  years. 

We  may  farther  tïompare  and  contrast  thèse  two  men  in 
their  doctrines,  or  substance  of  faith. 

Emerson  was,  with  more  or  less  consistency,  a  Transcend- 
entalist  What  is  Transcendentalisra  f  It  is  commonly 
thought  to  Ik)  a  name  given  to  an  airy  nothing,  without  a  lo- 
cal habitation.  It  is  more  philosophically  described  as  giving 
to  the  testiniony  of  the  intuitions,  or  the  direct  inner  sensé  of 
things,  tlie  chicf  authority  as  to  what  is  truth.  It  conse- 
quently  makes  ail  cxternal  authority  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Emerson  professcd  to  tell  the  world  only  what  his 
own  soûl  affirmed.     He  neitiier  admitted  ngr^  d^e^iied  Chi*^ 
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tîanîty.  Ail  history,  because  dépendent  on  external  évidence, 
was  to  hîm  relatively  uncertain.  Until  late  in  lîfe  lie  indulged 
few  prophecies.  He  professed  to  content  hiinseif  with  knowl- 
-edge  of  wliat  îs.  Por  years  he  was  not  understood  as  believ- 
ing  in  individual  conscious  existence  after  death  ;  but  late  in 
life  lie  arrived  at  full  assurance  of  the  personal  immortality 
of  ail  souIs.  Tliis  lie  definitely  stated  in  liis  last  address  be- 
fore  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  In  spirit,  however,  his 
4ifBrnia tiens  were,  as  far  as  they  reached,  harmonious  with 
Ballou's  interprétation  of  Christianity.  His  teacliing  con- 
«tautly  became  more  Christian.  In  his  last  essays  he  is  almost 
a  Christian.  He  was  a  soûl  apart,  yet  lie  thought  charitably 
and  hopefully  of  mankind.  He  was  in  spirit  a  reformer.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  in  his  praise  that  lie  was  a  mild  yet  open 
4ind  steadfast  Anti-Slavery  man.  Who  can  forget  his  naive 
•saying,  when  a  fugitive  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  back  to  slavery  :  ''  If  we  had  a  man,  not  a  cockade,  in 
the  Governor's  chair,  something  might  be  done."  And  in 
the  realm  or  ideas,  as  iar  as  his  influence  extended,  he  dis- 
placed  the  horrors  of  the  old  theology  with  better  thoughts. 
In  his  cssay  on  the  "  Over  Soûl  "  he  describes  God  as  alto- 
gether  worthy  human  affection  and  adoration.  In  his  essay 
on  ^'  Compensation  "  he  élaborâtes  the  doctrine  that  the  law 
of  punishment  is  written  in  the  nature  of  things  and  tends 
to  the  final  élimination  of  evil.  He  does  not  often  character- 
ize  popular  errors  ;  his  vocation  is  simply  to  speak  what  he 
bimself  feels  is  absolute  truth.  He  suspends  his  usiial  method, 
liowever,  when  he  contemplâtes  the  Deity  of  the  old  creeds. 
**  That  pure  malignity  can  exist,"  he  says,  *^  is  the  extrême 
proposition  of  unbelief;  it  is  not  to  be  entertained  by  a  ra- 
tional  agent  ;  it  is  atheism  ;  it  is  the  last  profanation."  Al- 
though  not  claiming  the  gift  of  prophecy,  looking  only  for 
-what  is,  he  nevertheless  exemplifies  his  own  saying,  ^*  Con- 
sistency  is  the  bugbear  of  little  minds,"  by  being  himself  a 
prophet  of  the  most  comprehensive  optimism.  '*  The  divine 
•effort,"  he  says,  ^^  is  never  relaxed  ;  the  carrion  in  the  sun 
will  convert  itself  to  grass  and  flowers  ;  and  man,  tUough  in 
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brotliels  or  jails,  or  on  gibl>et8,  îs  ou  lus  way  to  ail  tliat  is 
good  and  true."  With  Iiîm  ^^  tlie  largest  is  always  tke  truest 
sentiment."     He  speaks  of  Burns,  saying  to  Satan, 

*'  0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men/  " 

as  having  ^'  tlie  advnntage  of  the  vindictive  theologian."  Ho 
leaves  no  possible  room  for  misapprehcnsion  of  liis  hope 

— "*  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last— far  off— at  last  to  ail." 

Emerso!!  cannot  be  called  a  popular  writer»  It  require» 
préparation  and  leisure  to  appreciatively  read  Iiis  books.  He 
is  read  less  tlian  alniost  any  American  writer^yet  probably  is 
tiie  most  quoted  of  ail.  For  tliose  who  hâve  corne  under  his 
spell,  he  is,  as  the  oritical  Matthew  Arnold  concèdes,  the 
richest  and  most  snggostive  of  modem  authore.  If  he  be  not, 
as  Arnold  maintains,  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  first- 
class  writers  of  the  âges,  it  cannot  be  denied  he  commends 
himself  both  by  his  terse,  epigrammatic,  poetical  style,  so 
pecnliar  to  himself,  and  by  that  rare  qnality  Arnold  lias 
named  '^  sweet  reasouableness."  Wherever  his  influence  lias 
roached  —  and  as  a  teachor  of  teachers  his  influence  bas  gone 
far  and  wide  —  he  lias  taught  men  self-respect,  independence 
of  thought,  patient  endurance  and  charity. 

The  transcendental  philosophy  is  not  to  be  received  with 
unqualified  faitii.  We  doubtless  need  to  hâve  intuitive  teach» 
ing  clearly  interpreted  to  us.  But  quite  as  much  we  neod  tô 
learn  frora  expérience,  and  reason,  and  révélation.  It  narrows 
the  conception  of  the  universe  to  believe  the  only  sure  avenue 
to  its  facts  is  through  intuitioii.  In  Emerson,  we  must  cou« 
fess,  traiiscendentalism  is  dig;nifîed.  It  did  not  overload  hii.i 
with  cgotism.  But  in  some  imitators  of  Emerson,  who  hâve 
prated  attenuated  nonsense  in  the  name  of  their  intuitions, 
Transcendentalism  deserves  no  better  name  than  some  sensible 
pen<on  bas  giveii  it,  ^'  pale  moonshine."  We  cannot  discover 
in  Transcendentalism  much  positive,  regenerative  force.  If 
ail  men  sliould  set.  themselves  to  evolving  their  ioner  con- 
sciousness,  we  might  hâve  some  things  rich  and  strange,  but 
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for  most  part  wo  sltould  hâve  stale  platitudes  in  ambiguocs^ 
liigli  soiindiiig  phrases.     Tliis  \h  not  n  gos|)el  to  savo  tlio  world. 

Transceudentalisui  iu  New  Eiigland  is  iiow  pretty  raiicli  a 
tliiug  of  tlie  past.  It  lias  served  its  day.  It  lias  no  adiiesive 
power.  Snowflakes,  if  cold,  can  liold  to  oacli  otlicr,  and  be 
rolled  into  a  bail.  But  one  niight  as  well  try  to  roll  tlie  sands 
of  tlie  beaeh  into  a  bail  as  to  orgnnize  and  uiiify  tlie  disciples- 
of  Trauscendontalism.  Transcendeutalisin  magnifios  individ* 
ualism,  and  tliere  its  mission  ends.  In  its  day,  as  a  protesl 
against  tlie  yoke  of  a  médiéval  theology,  its  mission  was  mani- 
festly  good.  But  as  a  finality,  disintegration  of  its  sort  is  not 
good. 

Tlie  New  Testament  is  a  plainer  and  diviner  book  after  we 
hâve  read  Emerson.  Even  if  we  accept  Matihew  ÂrnoId*8 
estimate  of  Emerson,  and  raiik  liiin  not  a  fîrst  class  poet,  not 
a  firstclass  philosopher,  not  a  first  class  writer,  we  inay  yet 
with  Arnold  esteem  hiin  a  great  seer — indeed,  the  grcatest 
non  Christian  seer  since  Plato;  and  tins  is  the  assurance 
of  lus  enduring  famé.  Emerson  is  profoundly  a  spiritual  man  ; 
yet  lie  had  not  wings  on  his  spirit,  like  the  old  men  of  God» 
He  finely  phrases  for  us  the  facts  which  coine  within  the  range 
of  his  vision  ;  but  his  word^  hâve  no  suuli  eternal  life  as  the 
words  of  the  One  wh*o,  more  plainl)r  than  ail  men  bcside,  saw  / 
God,  and  spake  from  impulse  of  His  Spirit  as  nevcr  another 
man  spake. 

Hosea  Ballon  was  the  first,  after  Orîgen.  to  build  the  Uni- 
versalist  interprétation  of  Cliristianity  into  a  consistent  Sys- 
tem of  doctrines,  ilis  starting  point  was  God^s  paternal  love. 
Murray  had  previously  universalized  Galvinism  ;  ail,  he  said, 
are  rescued  from  the  preparcd  fiâmes  by  ransom  in  the  death 
of  Christ.  Winchester  had  affirmed  final  salvation  for  ail, 
mainly  because  he  concoived  the  sulphuric  flame  of  the  inferno 
purifying.  Neither  of  thèse  men  saw  the  incongruity  betwoen 
such  doctrines,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  infinité  guilt  incurred 
by  ail  men  in  Adam,  the  scholastic  Tsinity,  vicarious  atone« 
ment,  a  personal  devil,  and  on  the  other  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal  salvation.      Ballou  saw  a  radically  différent  schôme  of^j^ 
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things.  He  denied  the  literal  existence  of  a  Dantean  inferno  ; 
he  denied  that  the  purpose  of  the  Sovereign  6od  in  the  créa- 
tion was  frustrated  in  tlie  lapse  of  Adam  ;  he  denied  a  blood- 
appeasal  of  Deitj.  He  affirnied  tliat  God  is  tlie  uatural  friend 
and  lover  of  man.  Man's  only  need  of  salvation  is  from  his 
own  sin  and  conséquent  natural  guilt.  He  saw  in  the  course 
of  things  a  war  against  evil,  a  tendency  to  good.  In  Christ 
he  saw  the  Son  and  Manifestation  of  God,  the  Father's  over- 
ture  of  love  to  His  children.  He  affirmed  God*s  perfect 
Fatherhood  and  Omnipotence.  God  could  not,  for  His  own 
honor,  fail  in  His  purpose  of  a  triumphant  heaven.  Punisli- 
ment  will  endure  wiùle  impenitence  continues  ;  yot  Ballon 
saw  no  probabilityof  long  persisteiice  against  God  in  the  blaze 
of  the  spiritual  ligiit  whicli  must  corne  to  evcry  souI  in  the 
résurrection  awakening.  He  believed  that,  hero  and  there,  it 
is  the  goodness  of  God  which  leads  to  repentance.  He  was 
persuaded  that  no  soûl  can  be  separated  from  the  love  of  God, 
made  manifest  to  us  in  Christ.  Ballou's  positive  Gospel  was 
virtually  tliis  message  to  the  world  :  God  is  the  Father  of  us 
ail  ;  ail  His  children  are  of  one  family  ;  let  us  enter  now  into 
the  fuU  possession  of  our  Itirthright;  let  us  love  and  serve 
God  and  man,  and  thus  be  sa ved  in  a^ heaven  hero  be^un. 
This,  in  Hosea  Ballou's  vision,  was  the  saving  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jésus  Christ.  He  believed  it  effective  to  cause  the  will 
of  God  to  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

Hosea  Ballou  was  a  sectariau,  but  not  a  bigot.  A  bigot  lie 
could  not  be  and  preach  that  ail  men  are  brothers,  and  cqual 
in  the  Father*s  regard.  But  he  recognized  the  truth  that 
while  opinions  divide,  faith  (uses.  He  l)elievod  in  an  organ- 
ized  cliurch.  Especially  did  he  see  the  need  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Churcli  as  a  witness  of  the  rejected  truth  of  God.  He 
loved  his  own  household  of  faith  ;  he  loved  it  as  the  earthly 
home  of  his  soûl.  His  influence  was  ever  for  conciliation  in 
unessential  différences,  that  believers  in  a  common  faith  may, 
by  the  deep  joy  of  a  common  love,  make  apparent  how  >çood 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

But  more  than  the  organized  churcii,  n^or^ej^ian  his  life,he 
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loved  liis  vision  of  truth.  He  was  saturated  with  its  spirit. 
lu  lonely  self-struggles  and  unspsakable  agonizings,  he  had 
learned  his  faith.  While  an  unlettered  boy  he  had  achieved 
a  victory  of  faith  sucli  as  the  cultured  Emerson  soaroely 
achieved  in  his  lifetime  of  less  strenuous  éndeavor.  The 
anchor  of  Ballon'a  hope  was  forged  in  furnace  heat,  ever  after 
it  reniained  sure  and  steadfast,  roaching  within  the  veil.  He 
was  no  agnostic  ;  not  for  one  moment  did  he  doubt  the  reality 
of  his  heavenly  vision  ;  he  lived  in  the  peace  of  the  fuU  assur- 
ance of  faith  in  a  Sovereign  God,  and  that  under  His  Provi- 
dence ail  will  be  well. 

Ballou's  insulated  position  as  a  sectarian,  his  independence 
of  the  schools,  his  want  of  literary  refinement,  relatively  con- 
fine liis  famé.  He  is  not  now  widely  honored  like  Emerson. 
Yet  it  must  some  day  be  seen  by  the  whole  church  what  a 
mighty  work  he  accomplislied.  A  modem  Ortliodoz  critic 
says  :  '^  Hosea  Ballon  was  the  theological  giant  who  broke  the 
backboue  of  Calvinism  in  New  England."  He  must  take  his 
place  among  the  providential  emancipators  of  the  world. 
That  his  work  is  not  yet  seen  in  its  true  relations  by  many 
who  hâve  indirectiy  shared  in  its  beneficent  results,  is  reason 
why  the  members  of  the  church  to  wlUch  he  specially  gave  his 
life-long  endeavors,  should  keep  groen  his  memory  and  con- 
tinue to  share  his  inspiration. 

Âccording  to  their  lights,  Emerson  and  Ballon  were  both 
noble  and  lieroic  men.  They  did  not  know  uor  appreciate 
each  other  in  this  world.  Let  us  hope  that  the  dividing  lines 
between  thoni  a/*e  removed  in  the  world  wliere  they  now  are* 
Meanwhile  we  should  esteera  them  both,  as  in  différent  sphères 
and  by  différent  methods,  servants  of  spiritual  freedom  and 
sinoerity,  and  human  oharity  and  divine  hope. 

Rev.  0.  F.  Safford. 
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ARTICLE      XXVIII. 

On  Some  Récent  Contributions  to  Nbrth  American  Ethmlogy* 

The  study  of  certain  phàsef^  of  North  American  etiinology 
bas  been  opened  anew,  and  under  more  favorable  auspices 
than  ever  before.  Dominating  errors,  emaiiating  from  sup* 
posed  authorities,  bave  been  incorporatod  into  both  gênerai 
and  spécial  historiés,  thus  misleading  and  warping  opinions 
relative  to  the  actual  position  of  tlie  aborigines.  TUe  viev 
that  '^  no  trace  of  an  alphabet  existed  at  tlie  time  of  the  con* 
quest  of  tlie  continent  of  America,"  ^  altliough  prévalent  and 
influencing  the  investigator,  arises  either  from  a  neglect  to 
studj,  or  elae  a  want  of  appréciation  of  the  earlier  Spanish 
historiés  of  the  continent.  Tlie  historiés  of  Acosta,  Cogolludo,. 
Bernai  Diaz,  Gomara,  Herrera,  Ixtlilxochitl,  Landa,  Las 
Casas,  Sahagun,  Oviedo,  Ximenez,  and  others,  too  long  neg- 
lected,  are  now  being  carefutly  exauiined  under  the  light  of 
accumulated  discoveries.  The  collected  expérience  of  the 
last  three  hundrcd  years  has  served  to  indorse  the  earlier  his- 
torians  and  to  dispose  of  later  writers. 

The  favorable  reactign  which  has  set  in  and  bids  fair  to 
give  correct  information,  is  owing  to  the  energy  and  fidelity 
of  a  very  small  school  of  ethnologists.  The  outcome  of  the 
présent  active  pursuits  is  looked  to  as  prophesying  the  raost 
favorable  résulta. 

The  ascendant  race  may  well  be  excused  for  not  entering^ 
enthusiastically  into  the  study  of  the  language,  history,  and 
ethnology  of  the  natives,  because  his  sympathies  are  beyond 
the  océan,  where  he  traces  his  origin  and  civilization.  That 
civilization  tauy;hC  him  thero  was  a  monstrous  Evil  Spirit,  and 
the  legends  and  religions  expressions  of  the  lower  races  wero 
the  inventions  and  siiares  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  Aside  from 
this,  it  must  be  regarded  that,  on  purely  ethnological  grounds, 
the  mythology,  language,  manners,  and  customs  ot  both  the 
Barbarie  and  Toltecan  families  are  just  as  important,  ueces- 
sary  and  fascinating.  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 

1  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  p.  328, 
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If  it  be  admitted  that  tho  natives  were  lower,  intcllectually 
4ind  socially,  than  the  exotic  racos  that  now  occupy  America, 
then  tlieir  moral  condition  cannot  be  so  great,  and  to  be  ap- 
preciated  must  not  be  passed  over  in  the  spirit  of  a  prude. 
Perhaps  behind  tiie  offensive  thore  may  lurk  an  expression 
ithat  tells  of  higher  things. 

Tlie  investigation  will  go  on.  The  past  will  be  presented 
«clearlj  and  intelligently  by  that  ctass  above  mentioned.  Fore- 
.most  in  the  ranks  stands  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  who  bas  ex* 
Ihibited  a  dévotion  wliich  is  being  emulated  bj  others.  His 
j>rolific  pen  and  open  hand  in  publishing  works  on  the  subject 
rat  wliat  must  be  a  fînancial  sacrifice,  elicit  the  admiration  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  service.  His  latest 
irorks  are  worthy,  in  this  place,  of  a  brief  notice. 

Aboriginal  Authors.^ 

Tlie  red  race  possesses  a  vivid  imagination,  a  fervid  oratory, 
a  love  of  story-telling,  a  fondncss  for  tropcs,  and  a  logically 
developed  language.  He  peoples  the  air,  earth,  and  water 
with  créatures  of  his  fancy  ;  explains  ail  with  uicety  of  ex- 
pression, and  forcibly  defines  the  more  délicate  relationship 
of  ideas.  His  sentences  are  clear,  âowing  and  sonorous.^ 
'They  readily  acquire  tlie  various  dialects  spoken  by  différent 
tribes.  Mr.  Stephen  Powers  informs  us  that  ^'  among  the 
trilles  surrounding  the  Hupâ,  I  found  many  Indians  speaking 
three,  four,  five,  or  more  languages,  always  includîng  Hupâ, 
,aud  generally  English."^ 

If  the  Indian  was  so  well  eqnipped  in  his  own  language, 

s  **  Aboriginal  Aiii«rioan  Authon  and  their  Prodaetlons;  espeoiallj  thoM  in  th« 
:  natire  languages.     A  Chapter  in  tlie  History  of  Literatnre.     By  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
A.M.,1I.D.    Pbiladelphla:    1^88. 

*  Tbis  statement  mnst  be  taken  with  many  broad  exception».  In  Stephen  Power*a 
Tridtê  of  Cali/omia  (Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  HI,),  we  are 
informed  that  **  the  Kabinapek  language  is  extremely  mgged,  hirsute,  and  guttural  " 
'  (p.  206).  The  Makbelcbel  **  language  Is  like  the  Kabinapek  phonetlcally,  even  more 
barsh  and  difficult  It  is  (ull  ot  hissing  sounds''  (p.  215).  The  Sbastika  "  language 
is  a  diflScult  one.  mnny  of  the  verbs  being  polysyllabio  and  harsh  **  (p.  260)  **  The 
language  of  Pitt  River  is  so  hopelessly  consonantal,  harsh  and  sesquipedalian,  so 
lUtterly  unlike  the  sweet  and  simple  languages  of  the  Saoramento,  that  to  reduce  it  to  ' 
writiiig  one  must  linger  for  weeks,  and  cause  the  Indiens  to  repeat  the  words  many 
-.«mes "(p.  272).  «Ibid.p.  78.  ^  , 
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why,  then,  did  lie  iiot  employ  liis  énergies  in  creating  a  liter- 
ature  ?  The  ready  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  is  no 
évidence  of  intellectual  superiority.  It  is  possible  that  tliose 
who  80  rcadily  acquire  languages  are  impotent  in  more  impor- 
tant directions.  The  réputations  of  Elihii  Burritt  and  Mezzo- 
fanti  are  not  founded  on  any  literary  or  learned  works  they 
hâve  written,  but  on  the  remarkable  extent  of  theîr  linguistic 
acquisitions.  The  powcr  is  one  ratiier  of  piijsical  than  intel- 
lectual force.  However,  a  well  formed  language  and  the  love 
of  fine  distinctions  would  hâve  a  tendency  to  produce  a  liter- 
ature  ;  and,  if  what  is  claimed  of  tlie  Indian  tongue  be  true, 
Bomewhere  it  must  occur.  The  ethnologist  was  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  very  creditable  literary  work  in  both  English 
and  Spanish  lias  been  donc.  Eveii  more  creditable  produc- 
tions are  found  in  their  own  language,  especially  in  the  Maya 
and  Bome  of  the  Central  American  tongues.  It  cannot  be 
safely  affirmed  that  the  contact  with  European  civilization  had 
a  tendency  to  assist  and  elevate  Indian  literature;  for  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  against  the  awful  truth  that  the  Indian 
hàs  gradually  and  steadily  gone  down  under  it. 

Many  manuscripts  remain  whose  authors  are  unknown. 
Some  authors  are  known  and  their  names  are  given.  In 
1825  David  Cusick,  a  fuU-blooded  Tuscarora,  printed  his 
"  Aricient  History  of  the  Six  Nations."  '^  In  it  he  attempts  to 
narrate  in  chronological  order  the  traditions  ol  his  tribe.  Con- 
sidering  he  was  not  skilled  in  the  English  tongue  and  under- 
stood  its  grammar  imperfectly,  the  work  is  one  of  merit.  He 
has  arranged  the  matter  skillfully,  while  some  of  the  passages 
are  quaintly  vivid  and  forcible.  Of  tins  work  the  distin- 
guished  ethnologist,  Horatio  Haie  says,  "  wherever  the  test  of 
linguistic  évidence,  the  best  of  ail  proofs  in  ethnological  ques- 
tions, can  be  applied  to  his  statements  relative  to  the  origin 
and  connection  of  the  tribes,  they  are  invariably  confirmed."^ 

In  1870,  at  Toronto,  Peter  Dooyentate  Clarke  published  his 

6  Published  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  reprinted  at  Lockport,  N.  Y  ,  in  1848,  and 
iven  Verbatim  et  Hteralim  in  Schoolcraft*s  Bittory^  Condition  and  Protpectê  of  tke  In» 
dian  Tribe*.    Vol.  V.,  pp.  632-46. 
«  "  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rite»/'  p.  12. 
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readable  little  book,  entitled  Origin  and  Traditional  Hiêiory 
of  the.  Wyandottê.  Chief  Elias  Johnson  published  at  Lockport 
(1881)  a  HUtory  of  the  Six  Nationê^  which  is  vcry  creditably 
composcd.  Other  works  hâve  appeared  written  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Apess,  of  the  Peqiiod  tribe  ;  George  Copway,  a  chief  of 
the  Ojibways  ;  also  by  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  of  the  saine  tribe. 

Among  the  semicivilized  natives  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Fera,  are  found  the  best  writings.  Tliese  people 
readily  acquired  the  Spanish  and  Latin  languages,  became 
skilied  grammarians,  and  wrote  both  prose  and  verse  with 
commendable  accuracy.  The  list  of  native  Mexican  authors 
is  a  large  one,  the  most  widely  known  being  Ixtlilxochitl,  a 
lineal  descendent  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tezcuco.  Prescott, 
although  criticizing  his  style  and  the  manner  of  handling  hi» 
matter,  regards  him  as*'  a  prominent  authority,"  and  acknowl- 
edges  '^  his  language  is  simple,  and,  occasionally,  éloquent 
and  touching.  His  descriptions  are  highly  picturesque.  He 
abounds  in  familiar  anecdote  ;  and  the  natural  grâces  of  his 
manner,  in  detailing  the  more  Rtriking  events  of  history  and 
the  Personal  adventures  of  his  heroes,  entitle  him  to  (he  name 
of  the  Livy  of  Auahuac."  ^    • 

In  South  America  were  the  Incas  of  Peru,  well  developed 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  They  had  a  literature  of  their  owu^ 
and  several  specimena  of  their  poetical  and  dramatic  compo- 
sitions bave  been  preserved,  which  indicate  correct  taste. 
While  they  possessed  no  methods  of  writing,  yet  they  had 
various  mnemonic  aids,  by  which  they  were  able  to  recall  their 
historical  traditions  and  their  poetical  efforts.  Among  thé 
authors  the  Inca  Garcillasse  de  la  Yega,  must  noeds  be  men- 
tioned.  He  takes  first  rank  among  Spanish  American  histo- 
rians,  and  has  acquired  a  greater  celebrity  than  any  other 
writer  on  ancieni  Peruvian  history.  He  was  a  mestùoy  his 
father  being  European  and  his  mother  the  granddaughter  of 
the  renownod  Tupac  Inca  Yupanqui.  The  writings  of  Don 
Luis  Inca  are  lost,  and  those  of  Don  Joan  de  Santa  Cruz 
Pachacuti  Yamqui  are  very  valuable. 

7  Conquttt  of  Mtsàco,  Vol.  I.,  p.  207. 
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At  tlie  time  of  tlie  conquest  a  systcm  of  writing  was  in  vogue 
in  Mexico,  Yncatan,  Nicaragua,  and  one  or  two  districts  in 
âoutli  America.  Tho  Mayas  of  Yucatan  liad  books  resem- 
•bling  the  ordinarj  quarto  volume.  The  Nicaraguans  made 
use  of  parclinient  volumes,  folded  into  a  neat  and  portable 
•compass.  Tlie  literature  of  the  varions  nations  embraced  the 
narrative,  didactic,  oratorical,  poeticnl  and  dramatic;  ail  of 
which  Dr.  Brinton  cloarly  and  ably  sets  forth. 
American  Hero  Myths.® 

The  culture  herœs  among  the  varions  nations  of  the  earth 
Qiave  their  points  of  resemblance.  Illustrative  of  tins  the  fol- 
lowing  might  be  cited  :  the  Phœnician  Cadmus  brought  six- 
teen  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Grecce,  and  founded 
Bœotian  Tliebes,  1550  B.  C.  ;  aiso,  Mercury,  the  inventer  of 
the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  of  gymnastic  exercise,  and 
the  patron  of  orators,  merchants,  travellers  and  shepherds. 
Thoth,  of  the  Egyptians,  brought  language  and  writing  from 
the  skies,  and  was  the  originator  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy,  medicine,  music,  and  rhythm  ;  lie  instituted  religion 
and  the  sacred  processions.  Manu,  ainon^  the  Hindus,  taught 
the  science  of  government  and  \he  mode  of  life.  Among  the 
Amcricans  Quetzalcoatl  was  the  teacher  of  arts,  the  wise  law- 
•giver,  the  virtuous  prince,  the  master-builder,  and  the  merci  fui 
judge  of  the  Aztecs.  Yiracocha  was  tho  beneRcent  teacher 
and  wise  ruler  of  the  Inca  Peruvians.  Itzamna  was  the  guide, 
instructor  and  civilizer  of  t!:e  Mayas,  and  who  invented  for 
them  their  letters  and  devised  their  characters.  Michabo 
(taught  the  Algonkin  tribes  the  art  of  fishing,  hunting,  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  picture  writing,  and  tho  interprétation 
of  dreams.  loskcha  taught  the  Iroquois  the  art  of  making 
fire,  liow  to  cultivate  maize,  and  was  ever  at  liand  with  in- 
struction and  assistance. 

A  school  of  comparative  mythologists  iiow  âonrishes  that 
does  away  with  culture  horoes,  by  giving  an  ent'rely  différent 
interprétation  to  ail  thèse  myths,  holding  that  they  are  simply 

•  "  Araerionn  Hero  Myths.    A  Siady  in  the  Native  Religions  of  the  Western  Cooti- 
ment."    By  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.    Philadelphîa.  1882. 
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the  personification  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  viz.,  tlie  suii,  moon, 
light  and  darkness.  This  scliool  advocates  that  the  various 
departments  of  myihology  should  be  carefully  studied  ;  be- 
cause  the  many  religious  legends  of  the  différent  races  express 
in  image  their  opinions  on  the  mightiest  topics  of  huraan 
thought,  —  on  the  origin  and  destin v  of  his  being,  his  grounds 
of  hope,  and  liis  motive  of  action.  In  the  coarse  and  crade 
narrations  of  the  lower  races  are  gleams  of  mental  light  break- 
ing  through  the  horizon  of  darkness  which  the  proud  Celt 
and  Goth  hâve  struggled  through.  The  methods  of  the  pafet 
must  be  set  aside,  and  the  gênerai  terms  of  **  heliolatry," 
"  aminism/'  "  ancestral  worship,"  and  "  primitive  philosophiz- 
ing,"  must  be  abolished. 

Dr.  Brinton  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this  modem  European 
school,  and  has  thrown  his  énergies  into  the  deciphering  of 
the  hero  myths  of  the  New  World.  If  the  new  method  of 
analyzing  the  myths  of  classic  lore  has  been  fully  established 
with  satisfactory  clearness,  theu  the  author  of  American  Sera 
Mythe  lias  not  failed  in  his  attempt.  Quetzalcoatl  becomes 
the  Light.  His  long  beard  and  white  face  refer  to  this.  Over 
the  great  river  which  flowed  throagh  Tollan,  was  his  house. 
Every  night  he  descended  into  the  river  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  of  his  bath  was  called  ^'  In  the  Painted  Yase."  He  ap- 
pears  in  the  east  and  takes  his  mysterious  doparture  in  the 
west  It  is  the  Orb  of  Light  dipping  nightly  in  the  waters  of 
the  World  Stroam,  bathing  "  In  the  Precious  Waters."  Vira- 
cocha  is  also  Light.  Âccording  to  tradition  there  was  a  time 
when  men  lived  in  darkness.  In  answer  to  their  urgent 
prayers  the  sun  emerged  from  Lake  Titicaca,  followed  by  a 
man  from  the  south,  of  fair  complexion,  large  stature,  and 
vénérable  présence.  Aftor  performing  marvellous  things,  he 
journeyed  toward  the  north.  Either  he,  or  a  similar  one, 
returned  and  passed  iowards  the  west  until  he  reached  the 
seashore.  Hère  he  spread  ont  his  mantle,  sailed  away  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  According  to  Qarcilasso,  "  he  was 
a  man  of  good  stature,  witli  a  large  beard,  more  than  au  inch 
in  length,  garments  long  and  wide,  like  a  tunic  or  çassock^ic 
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reaclling  to  the  feet."  ^  To  liiin  the  name  of  Viraoocha  was 
giveii,  wliicli  meaiis  ^^  Sea  of  Fat,"  or  ^^  Foam  of  the  Sea." 
Itzamna  was  the  personifioatioii  ot  Light.  He  catne  from  the 
distant  east,  niled  the  wiiids  and  rains,  and  sent  at  his  will 
harvests  and  prosperity.  The  name  dénotes  the  welcome 
advent  of  the  light  ;  for  it  is  derived  from  î,  grandson  by  a 
son,  zamiél^  mt.rning,  aud  na^  mother.  Michabo  was  the 
Qiant  Rabbit.  In  tlie  Algonkin  tongue  it  is  MU9abo9^  com- 
pounded  from  mitchi  or  miêêi^  great,  and  waboê^  rabbit  ;  but 
there  is  a  whole  class  of  related  words,  soundmg  liice  ufaboiy 
referring  to  widely  différent  perceptions,  ail  from  the  gênerai 
root  toab,  wliich  forma  snch  words  as  wabi^  he  sees  ;  wabanj  the 
east,  daylight  ;  wahish^  white,  etc.  This  would  give  to  Mich- 
abo the  meaning  of  Oreat  Light,  the  Dawn.  loskeha,  in  the 
Oneida  dialect,  literally  means  ^'  it  is  about  to  grow  white." 
His  home  is  represented  in  the  far  east,  on  the  horizon  wliere 
the  sun  rises.^^  Other  culture  heroes  are  given,  and  their  ori- 
gin  set  forth. 

•RiTeroS:  Von  Ttchodi'i  **  PeinTian  AntiqoiUM,"  p.  164. 

^^  Thit  outting  of  words  to  pièces  in  order  to  do  away  with  rappoeed  «h*  reqairea 
means  and  to  obtain  others,  remtnds  me  of  the  ingénions  Frenoh  ecolesiastic,  who  by 
the  same  method  proTod  Napoléon  Bonaparte  to  be  a  mythological  ohanuttart 

(a)  Between  the  name  Napoléon  and  Apollo,  or  Apoleon,  the  god  of  the  son,  there 


is  but  a_trifliii|(  différence.     This  différence  is  lessened  when  the  spelling  of  the  naroe 

Thesyll 

icating 
Napoléon  was  the  true  Apollo  ôr  son.     The  name  Bonaparte  makes  the  Prencn  hero 


on  the  Place  Vendôme  is  considered,  where  it  stands  Néapoleô.     the  syllable  Ne  pre- 
fixed  to  the  name  of  the  snn-goa  makes  it  a  particle  or  affirmation,  indicating  that 


oondusively  the  luminair  of  the  day.  The  day  bas  its  two  parts,  the  good  and  lumi- 
nous  portion,  and  the  dark  and  bad.  The  former  belongs  to  the  sun,  and  the  bad  por- 
tion to  the  moon  and  stars.  Theretore  it  is  natural  that  Apollo,  or  Né  ApoletSn,  should 
receive  the  sumame  Bonaparte.  (6)  Apollo  was  bom  in  Delo9,  a  Mediterranoan  island  ; 
Napoléon  in  Corsica,  an  island  of  the  same  sea.  Pausanias  declared  Apollo  to  t>e  an 
Egyptian  deity  ;  so  the  fabulons  Napoléon  is  represented  to  bave  been  in  Egypt,  and 
resarded  bv  tbe  inhabitants  with  vénération,  (c)  His  mothor  was  said  to  be  Letitia, 
whicb  signifies  joy  and  is  the  personification  of  Light.  Letitia,  then,  is  no  other  than 
the  break  of  day.  Now  the  Greek  name  for  the  mother  of  Apollo  was  Leto,  and  the 
Roman  Latona.  But  Lœto  is  the  unused  form  of  the  verb  lastor,  and  signified  to  in- 
spire joy.  From  this  uuused  form  the  substantive  Letitia  in  derived.  This  would 
identify  the  mother  ot  Napoléon  with  the  Greek  Leto  and  the  Latin  Latona.  {d)  The 
popular  story  makes  Napoléon  bave  three  sisters;  soit  was  with  the  Greek  deity,  who 
bad  the  three  Grâces,      (e)  The  fabled  Napoléon  hud  four  brothers.      This  bnt'repre- 


sents  the  anthropomorphis  of  the  four  seasons.  It  is  objected  that  the  seasons  should 
be  foraales.  But  in  the  French  language  the  seasons  are  masculine,  ezcept  àutamn, 
the  gender  of  which  is  undecided  by  grammarians.      Of  thèse  brothers  three  were 


kings,  one  mling  over  Spring,  one  over  Summer,  and  one  over  Autumn.  Winter  in 
reality  bas  no  reign,  hence  one  of  his  brothers  is  represented  to  haye  been  a  king  m  tke 
decUne  of  thepower  of  Napoléon.  His  kingdom  was  Canino,  a  name  derived  from  com, 
or  the  whitened  hairs  of  a  trozen  old  âge.  AH  the  brothers  drew  their  power  from 
Napoléon,  {f)  Napoléon  is  said  to  bave  had  two  wives.  So  had  Apollo,  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  Bv  the  former  he  had  no  poterity,  but  by  the  latter  only  the  little  son 
Horus.    This  is  an  Egyptian  allègory,  representing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  fertilized  by 
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Some  statemeuts  of  the  author  are  open  to  just  oriticism. 
For  instance  (p.  18),  lie  déclares  that  Christianity  '^  is  the 
highest  of  ail  religions,  but  it  is  uot  monotheism."      He  neg- 
lects  to  tell  just  wliat  it  is.     Is  it  poly tlieism,  or  dualism,  or 
is  the  doctrine  of  tri-unity  set  forth  ?      In  the  interprétation 
of  Biblical  thèmes  no  allowance  must  be  made  for  precon- 
ceived  opinions  or  early  religions  culture.    The  fact  is  placedl 
before  us,  and  we  inust  deal  squarely.    If  it  is  not  monothe- 
ism, then  it  does  awaj  witli  Moses  and  the  prophets.      Tlien^* 
the  New  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  for  the  very  corner- 
atone  of  Judaism  is,  ^'  Hear,  0  Israël,  the  Lord  our  6od  is 
one  Lord."    Does  the  Christian  religion  deny  this  proposition  7 
If  so,  it  proves  false  to  its  inception. 

Dr.  Brinton  regards  tlie  Tolteos  as  purely  mythical,  anài 
déclares  that  ^^  they  ha^e  hovered  about  the  dawn  of  Ameri- 
can history  long  enough"  (p.  86).  Admittiug  that  the  term: 
means  "  Child  of  Light,"  "  one  of  the  far  darting,"  or  **  brighr 
sbining  rays  of  the  sun,"  that  would  not  necessarily  invalidate 
the  whole  connection.  The  Peruvians,  Central  Americans, 
Mezicans,  Mayas,  and  the  builders  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  must  hâve  had  an  origin,  and  if  from  one  parent 
stock  it  might  as  well  be  called  Toltecan  as  anything  else. 
But  again,  every  word  must  hâve  a  meaning.  If  Tollan  did 
not  possess  its  présent  meaning,  it  must  hâve  another.  But 
ahall  truth  rest  simply  on  the  origin  of  names  ?  We  might 
argue  with  as  much  plausibility  that  tliere  uever  was  a  Rome. 
The  Word  cornes  from  the  Greek  Pûîf"?,  which  means  bodily 
strength,   force,  vigor,  firmness,  courage,   boldness,  power. 

the  son.  The  myth  asserts  that  Napoléon*»  pon  was  born  the  20th  March,  the  season  of 
the  spring  equinoz,  wben  agriculture  assumes  its  period  of  activity.  {g)  Napoléon  U 
said  to  hâve  released  France  from  the  scourj^e  of  a  révolution  ;  so  the  Greek  legend 
makes  Apollo  release  Hel'ns  from  the  the  terrible  ?\^hon.  Evcn  the  name  révolution^ 
from  the  Latin  revolvOf  is  indicative  of  the  ooils  o^  a  serpent.  (A)  The  modem  hero 
had  twelve  marshals  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  four  who  were  stationary  and 
inactive.  The  twelve  first  aie  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  luarching  under  the  orders  ot 
the  sun  Napoléon,  llie  four  stationary  are  the  cardinal  points,  (i)  Napoléon  is  rep* 
resented  as  having  gloriousiy  traversed  the  South,  but  failed  in  the  North.  This  is  but 
the  sun,  which  assumer  its  greatest  power  in  thesouth.  and  is  then  driven  backfrom  the 
boréal  régions,  (j)  Finally,  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  western  sea,  after 
a  reign  of  twelve  heurs  in  the  sky.  So  Napoléon  cornes  from  the  Mediterranean  iile, 
holds  the  reins  of  govemmeiit  twelve  years,  and  then  disnppears  in  the  my}«terious 
régions  of  the  great  Atlantic'  —  See  Bafing  OonM's  Cur-iotu  Mythi  ofthe  Middle  Agm 
pp.  128-88.     What  a  wonderful  science  is  philology  !  iC 
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Tliere  was  a  goddess  by  that  naine.     Around  tlie  origin  of  the 
citj  Iiave  liovered  marvellous  taies  and  legends.      Sliall  we 
conclude  that  Rome  was  a  myth  ?      Pliilology  must  not  be 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  deacon's  "  One  Hoss  Shay." 
KiCHE  Myths." 

The  most  cultivated  of  ail  the  Americans  were  those  nations 
speaking  the  "  Maya-Kicho  "  linguistic  stock.  The  principal 
nations  speaking  this  tongne,  and  the  ones  from  which  the 
name  is  derived,  are  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the  Kicbe, 
or  Quiche,  Indtans  of  Guatemala.  The  latter  nation  was 
prominently  broughl  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  the 
Popol  Vuh.  Dr.  Scherzer  first  printed  ît  at  Vienna  in  1857  ; 
afterwards  the  Abbé  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  translated  it  into 
French.^  Bancroft  ^  gires  it  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form. 
Prof.  Max  Millier  thinks  it  is  possible  that  its  writers  hâve 
felt  the  influence  of  Europeans  ;  *'  yet  even  if  a  Christian 
influence  has  to  be  adinittcd,  much  romains  in  thèse  American 
traditions  which  is  so  différent  from  anything  else  in  the  na- 
tional lite ratures  of  other  countries,  that  we  may  safely  treat 
it  as  the  genuino  growth  of  the  intcllectual  soil  of  America."  ^^ 
Baldwin  ^  gives  a  dilution  of  Miiller's  paper  witliont  any  ao- 
knowledgment.  Prof.  Short  ^^  has  a  résumé  which  aflbrds  an 
intelligent  account. 

The  Popot  Yuh  is  one  of  the  rarest  relies  of  aboriginal 
thought,  and  its  rude,  strange  éloquence  and  poetic  originality 
are  strongly  marked.  It  opens  with  the  following  language  : 
^<  We  are  to  bring  forward  the  manifestations,  the  révélation, 
the  déclaration  of  that  which  was  hidden,  the  enlightenment 
caused  by  Him  who  Gréâtes,  Him  who  fashions  créatures,  Her 

n  The  Namtê  of  tht  Godé  in  the  Kicke  Myths,  Central  America.  By  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  M.D.    Philadelpbia.  1881. 

isUnder  date  of  Feb.  1884,  Dr,  Brintoo  writet  me  that  he  would  Inclade  the  Popol 
Vuh  in  hie  list  of  **  Aboriginal  American  Literatnre,'*  provided  he  conld  secnre  the 
original  text  and  an  aocnrate  tranalation.  He  is  in  oorrespondence  with  a  penoo  com- 
pétent to  translate  it.    His  séries  would  be  yery  incomplète  without  it 

W  Native  Races,  Vol.  IIL,  pp.  42-64. 

1*  Chipé  from  a  Oerman  Workshop^  Vol.  I.,  p.  828. 

liAncient  America^  pp.  191-7,  ^^  . 

l«  Nortii  Americant  of  AtUiquUff,  pp.  212<-81.  Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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who  bears  sons,  Him  wlio  begots  sons,  whose  names  are  Hun- 
Ahpu-Vucli,  Hun-AhpuUliu,  Zaki-Nima-Tzyîz, Tepeu,  Giicu- 
matz,  Qux-cho,  Quxpalo,  Aliraza  lak,  Ahraxa-sel." 

The  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  thèse  and  other 
names  of  the  gods  oF  the  Kiche  panthéon,  as  contained  in  tho 
Popol  Vuh.  Our  author  takes  direct  issue  with  the  Abbé 
Brasseur,  who  regarded  Xibalba  as  the  '^  name  of  an  ancient 
State  in  the  valley  of  the  Usunasinta  in  Tabasco,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Palenque."  The  original  form  of  the  word  is 
stated  to  be  tzihalba^  which  means  painted  mole.  Dr.  Brinton 
regards  Xibalba  as  the  "  common  term  throughout  the  Maya 
stock  of  languagcs  to  dénote  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  or  Hades,  which  with  them  was  held  to  be  under  the 
surface  of  the  oarth  "  (p.  26). 

The  Books  of  Chilan  Balam.^^ 

Polk-Lore  of  Yucatan.^® 

Maya  Chronicles.^® 

Codex  Troano.2o 

As  alread?  reraarked,  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  ranked  high  in 
American  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.^^  The  des- 
truction of  their  literature,  in  1562,  by  order  of  Bishop  Lando 
was  keenly  felt  by  the  natives.  A  few  books  escaped  the  gên- 
erai conflagration.  The  principal  books  now  consist  of  those 
under  the  naoïo  of  Chilan  Balam  "  which  are  a  reproduction 
of  the  symbols  and  charactcrs  of  the  ancient  books,  made  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  and  placed  in  tho  différent  villages. 
They  relate  principally  to  ancient  chronology,  astrology,  proph- 
ecy,  medicine,and  later  Christian  teachings.  Their  chief  value 
consists  in  chronology  and  an  exhibition  of  native  thought. 
Some  of  the  prophecies  are  of  a  striking  character.      At  the 

17  ne  Bôoki  of  CkUan  Balam,  tkt  Prophétie  and  Biêtoric  Reeordi  of  thé  Maya*  oj 
Yucatan.    Bj  Daniel  O.  Brinton,  M.D.    Philadelpbia.     188t. 

^  The  Folk-Lore  oJ  Yucatan.    By  Daniel  O.  Brinton,  M.D.    1888. 

u  Librarff  <^  Aboriginal  American  Literature.  No.  I.  The  Maya  Chronicles.  Ed- 
Ited  bj  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D.    Pbiladelpbia.    1882. 

^  Contributionê  tv  North  American  Ethnology.  Vol.  V.  Part  Ht.  A  Study  oJ  the 
Manutcript  Troana.  By  Cyrus  Tbomas,  Pb.D.  With  an  Introdaction  by  D.  G.  Brin- 
ton, M.D.    Watbington,  1881. 

31  For  a  fuller  acoount  see  Quarterlt  for  Oet.  1883.  ^  j 
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close  of  each  of  their  largor  divisons  of  timo,  a  ehilanj  or  in* 
spired  diviner,  predicted  tlie  charactor  of  the  epoch  about  to 
begin.     In  theyear  1480  the  chilan  prophesied: 

^  What  time  the  san  shall  brightest  shina, 
Tearfiil  will  be  the  eves  of  the  kiiiK. 
Four  aees^  yet  shall  be  inscribed, 
Tben  shall  côme  the  holy  priest,  the  holy  god. 
•  With  grief  I  speak  what  now  l  see. 
Watoh  well  the  road,  ye  dwellers  In  Itsa, 
The  master  of  the  earth  shall  corne  to  os.'* 

In  the  original  this  prophecj  of  Nahau  Pech,  is  written  in 
short,  aphoristic  sentences.  Their  prophecicA  generally  fore- 
boded  evil,  which  appeared  suited  to  the  temperof  the  people* 
None  could  hâve  conceived  the  dire  event  which  finally  over- 
took  theni. 

Their  calendars  cousisted  of  the  year  being  divided  into 
eighteen  nionths,  of  twenty  days  each,  with  dve  iutercalated 
days,  eacli  accompanied  by  ils  appropriate  sign.  Dr.  Thomas 
considers  the  Codex  Troano  to  be  a  calendar  of  the  same 
character  with  the  books  of  Chilan  Balam. 

Their  folk-lore  bears  a  strong  roseinblance  to  that  of  other 
American  nations.  Tlie  suhject  lias  not  yet  been  well  inves- 
tigated,  for  the  natives  hâve  a  great  hesitancy  in  imparting 
auy  of  their  superstitions,  having  learned  to  be  cautions  on 
account  of  religions  persécutions  by  their  masters. 
The  Gueguencb.® 

A  map  of  Central  America  would  exhibit  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Océan. 
On  this  strip  of  land  embracing  an  area  one  hundred  miles 
long  by  twenty-five  broad,  lived  the  Nahuas  of  Nicaragua^ 
speaking  the  same  langua^e,  having  the  same  mythology,  re- 
ligions rules,  calendars,  manners  and  customs  as  the  Aztecs, 
although  removed  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,^ 
and  ^'  separated  by  numerous  powerful  nations,  speaking  a 

ss  A  katun  is  a  period  of  20  years,  making  80  years. 

s>  Aborignal  American  LUeraiurê.  No.  III.  Thé  GêeçUemee  ;  a  ctmêd^  balkt  m  ihe 
NahuatUSpaniah  diaUd  of  Nicaragua.  Edited  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Philadelphia.    188S. 

M  While  this  may  appear  singular,  yet  the  same  ooenrs  In  Enrope.  The  Basques  of 
the  Pyrénées  are  related  to  the  Albaiiians,  Tarins  and  SeandinaTians,  although  wMely 
separated.    See  Prichard*s  CtUic  Natùmê^  p,  51.  r^  i 
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différent  language,  aiid  having  a  distinct  organization."  ^  To 
tho  nortlt  and  soiitli  of  tliem  were  the  Mangues  who  had  been 
split  into  bj  tlie  earlj  migrations  of  the  Nalmas.  Squier 
says,  ^^  In  most  places,  liowever,  the  native  language  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  onlj  a  few  words,  which  bave  aiso  been  accepted 
by  the  whîtes,  are  retained."  ^  On  the  island  of  Ometepec, 
Squier  *^  procured  with  great  difficulty  a  few  words^and  some 
of  tlieir  numerals."  ^  Dr.  Habel  says,  ^  Notwithstanding  the 
greatest  efforts,  I  could  not  get  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  natives  ;  tbey  told  me  it  was  ail  forgot- 
ten."» 

On  coming  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards  a  mixed  dialeot 
«ame  into  vogue,  composed  of  a  corrupt  Spanish  and  a  broken 
down  Nalmatl,  which  scrved  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  both  races.  It  has  been  described  as  an  unintelligible 
jargon.  Many  of  its  Spanish  éléments  are  ungrammatical, 
while  tlie  interlarded  Nahuatl  words  and  phrases  are  so  muti- 
lated  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

The  Indians  pf  this  district  were  passionately  fond  of  dra- 
matic  representi^tions,  accompanied  by  masked  actors,  dances 
und  songs,  and  varions  musical  instruments.  Thèse  took 
place  at  certain  seasons  and  epoclis  of  the  year,  and  were  gen* 
•erally  of  a  religions  character.  The  music  was  monotonous, 
the  singing  in  the  minor  key,  and  the  motions  dull,  mechan* 
ical,  and  ungraceful. 

The  play  known  as  The  Qiiegiionce  is  the  only  spécimen 
now  known  of  native  American  comedy.^  It  is  of  compara- 
tively  rocent  origin,  and  is  composed  in  the  jargon  already 
described.  Giiegiience  is  a  Nahuatl  word,  from  the  root  Aue, 
old  ;   hiiehue  is  ^^  old  man  "  ;    to  tiiis  is  added  tom,  denoting 

V  Sqniere*  Stateê  o/  Central  Americu,  p.  817. 

M  The  8tat€ê  of  Centrai  America,  p.  S19. 

^  Ntoaragua^  Vol.  II.  p.  13.  Dr.  Brtnsford's  statement  (Arekœologieai  Retearekeê  im 
Nicaragua,  pp.  7,  79)  thnt  **  Squier  fonnd  many  words  of  the  Aztec  langaage  spoken 
by  the  Indians  of  Onnetepeo,"  is  rather  stronger  than  Sqaier*s  words  wili  allow. 

M  Scniptnres  of  Santa  Lucia  Coeumahehuapa  in  Gnatewtala,  p.  24. 

s*  The  comédies  of  Bartbolomede  Alva,  writteo  in  NahoaU,  abont  10S6,  drew  thelr 
plots  trom  Lope  de  Vega.    Alra  was  a  descendant  of  tbe  natire  Icing  of  Texcuoo. 
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révérence  or  affection  ;  and  in  the  vocative  the  word  becomea 
hn^huentzej  meaning,  therefore,  "  the  honored  elder/'  or  "  the 
dear  old  man."  This  comedy  has  not  been  given  of  late  years. 
It  was  sometimes  performed  ai  the  festival  of  St.  Jérôme, 
Sept.  30.  The  préparations  for  it  were  expensive  and  elabo- 
rate.  The  rehearsals  were  given  daily,  consuining  from  a 
period  of  six  to  eight  months  before  the  public  performance. 

Of  the  dramatiê  perêonœ  Giiegiienco  is  tlie  principal  figure, 
who  wore  the  modt  magnificent  apparel  of  any  of  the  per- 
formers,  although  ail  were  gorgeously  dressed.  His  çharac- 
ter  is  a  mariced  type  of  that  peculiar  form  of  humor  preferred 
by  tlie  native  mind.  It  was,  however,  anythiug  but  respecta- 
ble. His  indifférence  to  truth,  impudence,  unscrupuloas 
tricks,  and  low  jokcs  detract  materially  from  the  élément  of 
the  comical  to  those  accust«>med  to  a  better  class  of  comedy. 
His  two  sons.  Don  Forcîco  and  Don  Ambrosio,  présent  the 
opposites  of  character.  The  former  follows  the  example  of 
his  fathcr  ;  the  latter  opposes  and  exposes  their  dishonesty. 
Governor  Tastuanes  appears  in  Spanish  cosutme  ;  his  charac- 
ter being  designed  to  bring  out  the  ruses  of  Giiegiience.  The 
Â^uacil,  Sccretary  and  Registrar  appear  in  full  officiai  dress, 
with  the  insignia  of  office.  The  mutœ  perêonœ  consist  of  the 
womeu  and  a  dozen  mules. 

Dr.  Brinton  has  given  the  comedy  in  tho  original,  with  an 
English  translation,  folio wed  by  valuable  notes  and  a  giossary, 
and  preceded  by  a  lengthy  introduction. 

The  attempt  is  not  hero  made  to  give  ail  of  Dr.  Brinton'a 
productions,  but  only  some  of  his  récent  works  bearing  on  the 
development  of  a  department  of  ethnology  that  must  attract 
more  attention  and  awaken  an  intelligent  interest. 

Rev.  J.  P.  MacLean. 
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Abticlb  XXIX. 
Doe9  Civilization  Civilizef 

Thb  book  entitled  '*  Progress  and  Poverty,"  by  Henry 
(George,  îs  a  remarkable  contribution  to  social  and  économie 
science.  It  assumes  to  deal  not  only  with  thé  vexed  questions 
of  political  science,  but  with  the  profoundest  problems  that  lie 
at  the  Foundation  of  human  society.  It  is  said  to  liave  had  a 
wide  circulation,  not  only  in  our  own  country^but  in  England 
and  on  tlie  continent.  Its  remarkable  character  consista 
chiefly  in  its  positive  tone,  and  in  the  certainty  that  the  coii^ 
rictions  of  the  writer,  as  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  his  book, 
are  indisputable  trutiis.  To  tliis  may  be  added  the  extraor- 
dinary  nature  of  the  assumptions  made,  and  the  strange  con- 
clusions drawn  from  unwarranted  premises. 

Thore  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
the  writer  of  this  book.  It  manifesta  itself  upon  every  page» 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  liis  main  purpose  is  a 
philanthropie  one,  or  to  question  the  genuineness  of  liis  sym- 
pathy  with  the  masses  wliose  welfare  he  claims  to  seek. 

Mr.  Qeorge  isa  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  claims  no  spécial  considération  oxcept  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  essential  merits  of  his  per- 
formance. He  feels  confident  of  his  ground,  and  challenges 
criticism  to  ovorthrow  the  structure  he  has  reared  upon  it. 
He  wields  an  incisive  pen,  and  his  clear  and  forcible  style 
rarely  lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurity  or  dullncbs. 
When  be  misses  his  mark  his  crror  comes  not  so  much  from 
any  delect  in  his  reasoning  as  from  tne  assumption  of  unsound 
premises,  or  from  the  omission  of  some  of  the  essential  factors 
in  the  problem  ho  attempts  to  solve. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  certainty  of  the  teachings  of 
political  science — cailed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  the  **  dismal  science  " 
— no  oue  who  knows  anyihing  of  its  scope  or  its  éléments, 
doubts  its  complexity.  But  Mr.  George  cuts  his  way  through 
this  difficulty  that  lies  at  the  thresliold  of  his  inquiry  in  the 
following  manner:  DigitizedbyCjOOglC 
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^'  Political  economy  is  not  a  set  of  dogmas.  It  is  tlie  ex- 
planation  of  a  certain  set  ot  facts.  It  lays  its  foundatioiis 
upon  firin  ground.  The  premises  from  whicli  it  makes  its  dé- 
ductions are  trutlis  wliich  bave  tlie  higliest  sanction  ;  upon 
wliiclî  we  safely  base  tbe  reasonîng  and  actions  of  every-day 
life,  and  wbicb  may  be  reduced  to  tbe  metapbysical  expression 
of  tbe  pbysical  law  —  tbat  motion  seeks  tbe  line  of  least  ré- 
sistance, viz.,  tbat  men  seek  to  gratify  tbeir  désires  witb  tbe 
least  exertion.  Proceding  from  a  basis  tbus  assured^  its  proc- 
esses, wbicb  consist  simply  in  identi6cation  and  séparation, 
bave  tbe  same  certainty.  In  tbis  sensé  it  is  as  exact  a  science 
as  geome^ry,  wbicb,  from  similar  trutbs  relative  tospace,  ob- 
tains  its  conclusions  by  similar  means,  and  its  oonclusioua 
wheu  valid  sbould  be  as  self-apparent." 

Mr.  George  fails  to  see  tbat  bis  saving  clause  —  •*  wben 
valid"  —  overtbrows  tbe  assumption  wbicb  be  makes  in  tbis 
définition  of  political  economy.  Tbe  conclusions  of  geometry 
are  alwayti  valid  because  tbe  expérience  of  âges  lias  sbown 
tbem  to  be  invariable.  For  tbis  reason  it  is  not  equatly  true 
tbat  *'  matter  seeks  tbe  line  of  least  résistance,"  and  tbat 
"  men  seek  to  gratify  tlieir  désires  witb  tbe  least  exertion." 
Tbe  first  is  fixed  by  unalterable  conditions  of  pbysical  law  ;  a 
body  moves  in  tbe  line  of  least  résistance  because  it  must. 
But  men  do  not  always  s  *ek  to  gratify  tbeir  desires  witb  tbe 
least  exertion.  Tbey  may,  and  often  do,  take  a  freak  to  work 
barder  tlian  necessity  requires,  botb  mcntally  and  pbysically, 
in  tbe  accomplisbment  of  tbeir  dcsiros.  Men  bigbly  endowed 
witb  mental  or  pbysical  encrgy  are  prodigal  of  tbeir  strengtb. 
Tbis  is  especially  true  of  young  men.  Tbe  distinction  lies 
bere  :  One  is  ah  invariable  law  of  matter,  tbe  otber  is  tlie 
outcome  of  man*s  will  subject  to  tbe  uncei*tainty  of  buman 
volition.  It  is  tbis  human  élément  in  tbe  workings  of  éco- 
nomie laws,  tbat  vitiates  mucb  ot  tbe  reasoningof  tbese  polit- 
ical economists  wbo  do  not  give  full  play  to  tbis  important 
factor,  or  ignore  ics  existence  altogetber.  Tbis  factor  is  a 
variable  one  ;  and  so  uncertain  are  its  movements  tbat  in  tbis 
brancb  of  investigation,  more  frequently  tban  anywbere  else, 
perbaps,  tbe  saving  clause  so  often  used  by  tbe  logiciau  bas  a 
place, —  ciher  thing$  heing  equal.     But  bere,  as  iu  other  caaet 
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where  this  saviiig  clause  is  nsed,  other  things  rareljr  are  equal  ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  tho  same  thing,  wedo  not  knoto  that  thej 
are  equal.  On  this  point  tlie  hîgh  authority,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  80  often  cited  bj  Mr.  George,  says  : 

^^  Political  Ecoiioray  concerns  itself  only  witli  sach  of  the 
phenoineria  of  the  social  state  as  take  place  iu  conséquence  of 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  everj 
other  human  passion  or  motive,  except  those  which  may  be 
rogarded  as  perpetuallj  antagonîzing  principles  to  the  désire 
of  wealth,  namely,  the  aversion  to  labor,  and  of  the  prosent 
enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences.  Thèse  it  takes  to  a  certain 
extent  into  its  calculations,  because  thèse  do  not  merely,  like 
our  other  désires,  occasionally  conflict  with  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  but  accompany  it  always  as  a  drag  or  impediment, 
and  are,  therefore,  inseparably  mixed  up  in  the  considération 
of  it.  .  .  •  AU  thèse  opérations,  thongh  many  of  them 
are  really  the  resuit  of  a  plurality  of  motives,  are  oonsidered. 
by  political  economy  as  âowing  from  the  désire  of  w«alth. 
The  science  tlien  proceeds  to  investigate  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern  thèse  several  opérations,  under  the  supposition  that  man 
is  a  being  who  is  deterrained,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature, 
to  prefer  a  greater  portion  of  wealth  to  a  smaller  in  ail  cases, 
without  any  other  exception  than  that  coustituted  by  the  two 
counter-motives  already  specified. 

^^  Not  that  any  political  economist  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to 
snppose  that  men  are  really  thus  constituted,  but  because  this 
is  the  mode  in  which  science  must  necessarily  proceed.  .  . 
The  political  economist  inqu ires  what  are  the  actions  which 
would  be  produced  by  this  désire,  if,  within  the  depnrtment 
in  question,  it  were  unimpeded  by  any  other.  In  this  way  a 
nearer  approximation  îs  obtained  than  would  otherwise  be 
practicable  to  the  real  order  of  human  affairs  in  those  depart- 
ments.  This  approximation  lias  then  to  be  corrected  by  mak- 
ing  proper  allowance  for  the  effects  of  any  impulses  of  a  dif- 
férent description,  which  can  be  shown  to  interfère  with  the 
resuit  in  any  particular  case.  .  .  In  political  economy,  for 
instance,  empirical  lawsof  human  nature  are  tacitly  assumed 
by  English  thinkers,  which  are  calculated  only  for  Oreat  Bri- 
tain  and  the  United  States.  Among  other  things,  an  intensity 
of  compétition  is  constantly  supposod  which,  as  a  gênerai 
mercantile  fact,  exista  in  no  countryin  the  world  except  those 
two.  An  English  political  economist,  like  his  oonntrynien  in 
gênerai,  lias  seldom  learned  that  it  is  possible  that  n^eii.  in  j 
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conducting  the  business  oF  selling  their  goods  over  a  counter, 
sliould  care  more  aboiit  their  ease  or  tlieir  vaiiity  thau  about 
their  pecuiiiary  gain.  Yet  those  who  know  the  habits  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  aware  how  apparentijrsmall  a  motive 
often  outweighs  the  désire  of  money-içetting,  even  in  the  opér- 
ations \^  hich  hâve  monejr-gotting  for  their  direct  object." 

The  distinctions  hère  made,  and  the  complexity  of  the  phe- 
nomena  to  be  dealt  with  in  questions  of  économie  science, 
hère  so  clearly  set  forth  by  this  great  authority,  do  not  seera 
to  be  recognized  by  Mr.  George,  or  if  recognized  in  theory, 
are  ignored  in  efïect.  Thongh  he  is  veiy  eniphatic  in  laying 
down  the  law  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  tcrms,  and  makes 
just  complaint  against  those  writers  who  use  ^Herms  in  différent 
sensés,"  after  warning  their  readers  against  ^^  just  this  thing," 
he  adds  his  own  example  to  the  Mst  of  those  who  ignore  the 
•guide-posts  they  hâve  set  up.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  take 
the  first  question  he  raises  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiry. 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  in  spite  of  increase  in  productive  power, 
do  wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare  liv- 

ing?" 

He  hère  assumes  the  main  point  to  be  proved  in  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  ^^  a  bare  living"  Let  us  now  inquire  what  this 
phrase  means,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  meaning  ;  and  let  us 
find  ont  if  we  can  the  précise  sensé  in  which  Mr.  Qeorge  uses 
it.  In  his  first  sentence  he  uses  what  is  intended  as  an  équiv- 
alent expression,  ^'  the  lowest  amount  on  which  laborers  will 
consent  to  live  and  reproduce."  This  means,  of  course,  that 
amount  of  wages  below  which  the  laborer  cannot  be  forced 
except  at  the  risk  of  rébellion. 

Let  us  see  what  soundness  tliere  is  in  this  position.  Let 
us  take  the  half  century  from  1830  to  1880,  to  show  the  rela- 
tion between  ^^  progress  and  poverty."  Who  that  lias  watched 
the  movements  of  society  during  thèse  years  does  not  know 
that  the  ^'  bare  living  "  of  the  laboring  classes  in  1830  was  a 
very  diflTerent  thing  from  tlie  **  living"  of  the  same  classes  in 
1880?  This  is  true  in  every  country,  but  especially  true  in 
our  own  country.  Fifty  years  ago  what  was  included  under 
the  head  of  a  living?     It  then   mcant  only.  tl^eQj^imonest 
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necessaries  of  Hfe  and  ofteu  a  scant  ftupplj  of  those,  —  coarse 
bread,  méat  of  inferior  qiiality,  and  that  but  seldom  in  roany 
cases,  poor  clothing  from  tlie  clieapest  fabrics,  often  reuewed 
witli  patches  until  it  lost  its  identity,  and  for  sbelter,  bouses 
that  bad  none  of  tbe  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modem 
tenements  in  tbeir  construction  or  appointments^andsuppUed 
witb  only  tbe  scantiest  furniture,  witb  walls  unadorned  and 
floors  uncarpeted.  Look  at  tbe  ^^  living  "  of  tbese  same 
classes  to-day  in  our  country.  Bread  of  tbe  first  quality  of 
flour,  méat  in  variety  and  abundance,  clotbing  so  tasteful  and 
«legant  tbat  it  is  bardly  possible  to  distinguisb  between  tbe 
ricb  and  poor  by  tbe  dress  tbey  wear,  bouses, — many  of  tbem 
owned  by  mecbanics  and  iarmers  —  ample  and  commodious, 
adorned  witb  pictures  and  furnisbed  witb  ail  tbe  contrivances 
4;bat  tbe  ingenuity  of  our  âge  so  cbeaply  supplies. 

Witb  tbe  value  of  tins  factor  sbading  off  indefinitely  into 
•sometbing  that  represents  a  sum  total  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  balf 
<îentury,  Immensely  greater  in  degree  and  widely  différent  in 
Hjuality  from  wbat  it  stood  for  at  tbe  begiunlng  of  tbis  period, 
it  will  be  seeu  tbat  the  question  put  by  Mr.  George  as  a  fun- 
damental  one  in  bis  tbeory,  bas  no  scientific  exactness,  because 
based  upon  an  assumption  wbich  tbe  facts  of  social  progress 
overthrow.  We  shall  see  wben  we  reacb  tbis  point  of  our  in- 
•quiry,  tbat  in  this  matter  of  ^^  a  living  "  is  seen  the  working 
^of  tbe  human  factor  which  be  drops  out  of  sigbt,  wben  be 
gives  it  a  fized  and  nncbanging  value.  We  shall  also  see  wbat 
4)ecomes  of  tbe  vafit  productions  of  modem  industry  wbich 
iiianifest  tbcmselves  in  barvests  wbose  increase  is  in  far  greater 
ratio  than  tbat  of  population,  and  in  manufactured  products 
ten  fold  more  abundant.  We  shall  see  tbat  under  tbe  law  of 
distribution  tbis  vastly  increased  production  is  spread  among 
ail  classes,  from  tbe  bigbest  to  tbe  lowest,  making  the  "  living" 
^f  the  poor  as  well  as  tbe  ricb  more  ample,  as  year  by  year 
adds  new  comforts  for  tbe  use  of  man. 

If  it  is  said  tbat  tbese  examples  showing  tbe  progress  of 
modem  times  are  only  found  in  those  countries  or  sections 
most  bighly  favored  by  circumstances,  tbe  answer  is  that  the  Ic 
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law  of  progress  hère  iudicated  is  no  less  clearly  seen  wherever 
tlie  improvement  of  society  maiiifests  itselfin  a  lower  degree. 
The  ameliorating  forces  that  are  slowlj  lifting  the  burdens 
from  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  move  with  unequal  power 
and  at  a  varying  rate  of  motion  ;  hère  hindered  by  a  denser 
ignorance  and  préjudices  that  corne  from  nnfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  there  retarded  by  a  superstitions  regard  for  old  in- 
stitutions that  fears  to  remove  the  landmarks  the  past  has  set 
up.  *  Wherever  thèse  forces  areatwork  this  law  shows  itaelf: 
and  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  could  op- 
erate  discriminately  in  favor  of  the  rioh  and  against  the  poor, 
as  Mr.  George  asserts.  Consistently  with  thèse  facts  we  shall 
find  that  this  higher  plane  of  living  carriea  with  it  higher 
wages  for  the  laboring  man  ;  meaning  by  this  a  greater  pur- 
chasing  power  over  the  commodities  he  consumes  ;  and  this 
statistics  clearly  prove.  If  this  is  tnie,  the  assumption  made 
by  Mr.  George  is  a  fallacious  one.  There  is  a  connection  be- 
tween  ^^  wages  "  and  a  *^  living,"  but  not  suoh  a  one  as  is  iudi- 
cated by  the  formula  he  sets  np.  The  connection  is  an  elastio 
one,subject  to  the  varions  modifications  of  the  human  élément 
or  ^^  Personal  équation  "  at  work  as  chief  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

What  are  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man  ?  They  are  the 
prîce  he  gets  for  the  commodity  he  has  to  sell  —  his  labor. 
There  is  no  express  or  implied  understanding  that  thèse  wages 
shall  be  just  sufficient,  to  use  an  old  Saxon  idiom,  to  keep 
body  and  soûl  together.  Nobody  thinks  of  this  when  he  con- 
tracts  for  labor,  and  there  is  no  subtle  law  of  social  économies 
that  détermines  such  a  relation  between  the  buyer  of  labor 
and  those  who  hâve  it  to  sell.  The  price  of  labor  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  same  law  of  supply  and  domand  that  governs 
the  traffic  in  ail  other  commodities. 

Against  this  view  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  there  is  oftener 
a  glut  in  the  labor  market  than  in  the  commodity  market. 
But  this  position  cannot  be  maintained.  The  same  law  gov- 
erns both.  As  ail  wealth  and  capital  in  every  form  is  created 
by  labor  —  exceptthat  small  fraction  called  natural  wealth  — 
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there  is  tlie  same  relation  betwean  tho  commodity  labor  and 
the  capital  oreated  by  labor,  as  there  is  betweeii  any  other 
commodity,  also  created  by  labor,  and  the  wealth  or  capital 
seeking  to  buy  that  commodity.  The  seeming,  but  not  real 
exceptions  to  this  law,  arise  from  the  fact  that  labor  is  a  com- 
modity of  a  peculiar  kiud,  requiring  a  longer  time  to  adjust 
diflturbauces  affecting  its  demaud.  To  illustrate  this  point  : 
The  overthrow  of  old  industries  conséquent  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  new  inTentions  in  weaving  and  spinning  in  Eng- 
land  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  caused  such  a  sudden 
displacement  of  labor  as  required  a  longer  time  to  adjust  it- 
self  to  new  conditions;  but  tlie  adjustment  began  at  once, 
and  continued  until  the  equilibrium  betwoen  supply  and  dê- 
mand  was  restored.  The  adjustment  of  disturbanoes  such  as 
thèse  usually  occur  in  two  ways  ;  first,  as  a  temporary  expé- 
dient, by  the  dispersion  of  the  surplus  labor  to  those  localities 
where  it  is  in  greater  demand  ;  and,  second,  by  the  expansion 
of  those  industries  which  more  effective  machinery  always 
causes  by  cheapening  production.  This  cheapening  of  the 
commodity  opens  up  new  markets  for  its  consumption,  and 
both  capital  and  labor  find  an  enlarged  field  for  employment. 
Assuming,  then,  what  no  one  dénies,  the  immensely  in- 
creased  production  ot  récent  years,  how  is  its  consumption  to 
be  accounted  for  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  masses 
are  greater  consumers  7  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
increase,  even  of  the  agricultural  staples,  far  outstrips  the 
growth  of  population  ;  and  the  increase  of  manufactured 
products  Î8  enormously  greater.  The  wealthîer  classes  alone 
cannot  consume  this  vast  product,  and  the  remainder  is  not 
wasted.  And  this  logic  of  common  sensé  ûnds  itself  sup- 
ported  by  the  most  unmîstakable  évidence  of  expérience. 
Vast  industries  hâve  grown  up  whose  products  are  consumed 
chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Varions  articles  of 
food  that  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  are  now  daily  seen  upon  their  table. 
Statistics  in  every  department  of  trade  provo  this  beyond  fear 
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It  seems  clear,  then,  that  iiicreasing  production,  under  the 
inévitable  lawsof  distribution,  must  give  an  increasing  amount 
of  tlie  world's  weaith  as  the  share  of  the  laboring  man.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  ;  a  solution  of  the  imaginary 
riddie  which  Mr.  George  fancies  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  is  calling 
upon  the  world  to  solve.  Otherwise  the  enigma  for  solution 
is  one  ten-foIJ  more  difficult.  Will  Mr.  George  tell  us  what 
becomes  of  the  vastly  increased  production  of  récent  years, 
of  just  those  coininodities  the  working  classes  eat,  drink  and 
wcar,  and  which  hâve  replaced  hovels  and  cabins  with  better 
means  of  shelter,  if  they  are  not  distributed  among  thèse 
classes  ?  A  large  part  of  this  is  perishable,  and  must  be  used 
or  wasted.  Do  ihe  rich  alone  consume  the  increased  products 
of  our  raills  and  factories,  and  gorge  themselves  with  the  aug- 
mented  yield  of  farm  and  garden  ?  Or,  if  wasted,  would  the 
increased  production  go  on  year  by  year?  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  thèse  questions  consistent  with  aritlimctic,  expéri- 
ence and  common  sensé. 

If  this  position  is  sound,  what  becomes  of  the  assumption 
that  '^  progress  and  poverty  "  go  hand  in  hand  ?  Yet  on  this 
point  Mr.  George  sets  forth  his  views  in  the  foUowing  lan- 
guage : 

'^  It  is  true  that  weaith  has  been  increased  and  that  the 
average  of  comfort,  leisure  and  refinement  has  been  raised  ; 
but  thèse  gains  are  not  gênerai.  In  them  the  lowest  class  do 
not  share.  I  do  not  raean  that  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
class  has  nowhere  nor  in  anything  l)een  improved  ;  but  that 
there  is  nowhere  any  improvement  which  can  be  credited  to 
increased  productive  power." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  that  Mr.  George  admits  that  the 
lowest  classes  share  in  the  gênerai  improvement,  but  that  the 
improvement  is  not  to  be  "  credited  to  increased  productive 
power."  Poreseeinghow  fatal  to  his  argument  this  admission 
would  be,  he  attempts  to  break  its  force  by  the  foUowing  note, 
which  he  puts  in  the  margin  : 

"  It  is  true  that  the  poorest  may  now  in  certain  ways  enjoy 
what  the  richest  a  century  ago  could  not  hâve  commanded  ; 
but  this  does  not  sliow  improvement  of  condition  so  long  as 
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the  ability  to  obtain  tlie  necessaries  of  life  is  not  increased. 
The  beggar  in  a  great  city  may  enjoy  many  tliings  from  which 
the  baokwoods  fariner  is  debarred  ;  but  this  does  uot  prove 
the  condition  of  the  city  beggar  better  thau  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent  farmer/' 

Will  Mr.  (}eorge  tell  us  how  it  is  possible  that  the  poorest 
of  to-day  enjoy  what  the  ^^  rich  could  not  command  a  century 
ago/'  if  their  condition  is  not  improved  ?  It  may  not  prove 
that  the  beggar  is  better  off  tlian  the  indepeudent  farmer  ; 
but  it  may  and  ofteu  doeê  prove  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
beggar  and  taste  the  luzuries  of  a  wealthy  city,  than  subject 
himself  to  the  hard  work  and  deprivations  of  the  poor  but 
independent  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Hère  again  we  see  the  ^^  personal  équation  "  at  work  corn- 
plicating  the  questions  that  He  at  the  basis  of  économie  sci- 
ence. The  beggar,  if  he  knew  his  own  interests,  would  put 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  "  independent  farmer  ;  "  but  per- 
haps  he  is  too  lazy  to  work  ;  perhaps  he  does  not  like  a  coun- 
try  life  ;  perhaps  he  has  a  dosen  reasons  that  induce  him  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  city  beggar,  with  its  oocasional  taste  of  luz- 
ury,  but  with  want  staring  him  ever  in  the  face. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  the  writer  of  thèse  sentences 
means.  How  the  average  of  ^^  comfort,  leisure  and  refine- 
ment  ''  could  be  raised,  and  yet  thèse  gains  not  be  gênerai  ; 
how,  if  the  lowest  class  do  not  share  in  thèse  gains,  they  can 
be  improved  anywhere  or  in  anything,  and  yet  this  improve- 
ment  not  be  due  to  increascd  production,  is  a  riddle  that  the 
Sphinx  of  Fate,  which  Mr.  George  invokes,  would  find  more 
difficult  to  answer  than  the  problem  she  has  given  to  modem 
civilization  to  solve.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  the  lowest 
class  ?  Evidently  not  beggars,  not  paupers,  or  any  of  the 
classes  who  subsist  by  charity,  or  those  who,  by  their  misfor- 
tunes  or  their  vices  hâve  no  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
He  means  the  industrious  classes  ;  those  whoearn  their  bread 
except  in  those  seasons  when  no  work  can  be  obtained.  In 
other  words  those  classes  who  are  usually  in  receipt  of  wages. 
Now  thèse  arejust  the  classes  tôwhom  a^^  barelivhig"^ 
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a  miich  better  living  than  tlieir  fathers  aiid  grandfathers  got  * 

thirtj  or'fifty  years  ago.     If  fchis  is  true  theii  the  main  iiidict- 

ment  that  Mr.  George  brings  against  modem  civilization  in 

the  question  lie  asks,  falls  to  the  ground.     This  is  brought 

ont  in  a  clearer  light  if  we  take  his  own  luc^d  définition  of 

wealth  and  the  agencies  emplojed  in  its  accumulation.      He 

tells  us  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  does  not  consist  chieâj, 

as  many  suppose,  in  thèse  tangible  forms  which  we  see  bcfore 

our  eyes  —  its  palaces  and  costly  mansions,  its  warehouses, 

its  factories,  its  fleets  of  vessels,  its  railroads,  its  machinery, 

or  in  any  of  their  visible  adijuncts  ;  but  that  the  world's  riches 

■consist  in  what  is  annually  produced  and  annually  consumed, 

—  the  crops  gathercd   from   the  soil,  and  (he  innumerable 

products  which  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  maa  croate  from 

ihem.    That  this  vast  annual  production  is  now  more  equitably 

distributed  than   in   former  times,  can  he  shown  in  varions 

ways.     Before  cheap  and  rapid  communication  was  established 

it  was  impossible  to   equalize  the  distribution  of  crops  as  is 

now  easily  donc.      If  famine  prevailed  in  one  section,   the 

•difficulty  and  cost  of  transportation  from  a  région  of  plenty 

to  one  of  scarcity   was  too  great  to  make  relief  available. 

This  aggravated  the  poverty  of  the  poorer  classes  occasioned 

by  deficsent  harvests.     The  want  and  suffering  from  this  cause 

Lave  sensibly  diminished  duiing  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  tliis  vast  increase  of  wealth  which  we  see  in  the  annual 
production  of  the  world's  industry  finds  a  market,  it  mnst  be 
among  the  masses  of  mankind  ;  as  they  coustitute  the  bulk 
of  consumers.  In  view,  then,  of  Mr.  Georgo's  définition  of 
wealth,  if  this  wealth  is  annually  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple,  what  becomes  of  his  argument  that  the  poorer  classes  do 
not  share  the  increase  7  His  error  seems  to  arise  from  cou* 
founding  two  essentially  différent  things,  —  tliat  portion  of 
the  annual  production  that  is  laid  by  as  margins  by  tlie  thrifty 
and  saving  classes,  and  that  portion  that  is  annually  consumed. 
The  portion  laid  by  as  margins,  though  comparatively  very 
small,  makes  a  great  show.  It  is  seen  in  houses  and  factories, 
in  warerooms  and  stocks,  in  the  returns  of  savings  banks, 
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and  in  everj  form  in  whioh  wealth  shows  itself  witii  more  or 
less  ostentation.  Thoagh  each  year  adds  but  little  compara- 
tively  to  this  pile,  it  is  constantlj  increasing,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  greater  ratio  as  tlie  annual  production  increases.  A  man 
may  get  a  verj  libéral  share  of  tlie  annnal  production  in  the 
shape  of  high  wages,  that  will  give  him  a  wide  command  over 
the  comforts  and  manj  of  the  luzuries  of  life,  and  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  hâve  nothing  to  show  as  savings  laid  by  for 
future  need  ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  has  had  a  large  share  of 
the  world's  wealth.  If  in  his  old  âge  he  must  subsist  on 
charity,  he  has  no  indictment  to  bring  against  modem  civili- 
zation.  He  cannot  »ay,  ^^  Look  at  me,  I  am  a  victim  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  earth's  goods." 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  the  human  élément 
that  is  at  work  as  chief  factor  in  the  process  of  accumulation. 
It  will  aiso  show  that  men  may  hâve  and  dispose  of  a  large 
share  of  the  wealth  annually  oreated,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
lifetime  leave  tlieir  families  penniless,  or  before  that  time  find 
themselves  reduced  to  poverty  as  their  power  diminishes  to 
command  a  high  reward  for  their  service. 

To  illustrate  this  point  :  Hère  is  a  first  class  mechanic 
whose  wages,  we  will  say,  average  twenty  dollars  a  week.  He 
has  no  family  to  support,  and  he  lives  until  he  is  sizty  years 
of  âge.  He  spends  his  annual  income,  and  at  the  âge  of  fifty 
has  not  a  dollar  to  show  for  thirty  years  of  toil.  His  ability 
to  labor  grows  less  as  old  âge  approaches,  and  he  lives  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  comparative  poverty.  if  his  case 
adds  one  more  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  poorer  or  pauper 
classes,  does  it  furnish  grounds  for  an  indictment  against  mod- 
dern  civilization,  or  show  in  any  way  that  a  '^  wedge  has  been 
driven  "  —  to  use  Mr.  George's  figure  — "  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,"  and  that  this  man  was  on  the  under  side  ? 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  lived  on  ten  dollars 
a  week,  and  had  laid  up  half  his  earnings.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  years  he  would  hâve  had  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
dollars  and  accrued  interest.  Which  side  of  the  wedge  would 
he  hâve  occupied  then  î  oigitizedbyGoogle 
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Hère  is  another  mechanic,  less  «killful,  whose  average  earn- 
ings  do  not  exceed  fifteeii  dollars  a  week.  Ou  this  sum  he  sup- 
ports a  familj,  and  at  the  âge  of  fifty  bas  three  thousand  dol- 
lars to  sliow  for  thirtj  years  of  industry  and  economy.  He  is 
dearly  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wedge  ;  but  less  of  tbe  world*s 
wealtb  bas  beeu  distributed  to  bim  tbau  to  the  first  mau.  8till 
he  bas  got  more  tban  a  ^^  bare  liviug,"  and  tbe  otber  only  a 
^^  bare  living/'  accordîng  to  Mr.  Oeorge's  tbeory,  and  tbis 
only  wbile  bis  capacity  to  earn  bigb  wages  was  unimpaired. 
Cases  like  tbese  sbow  tbe  fallacy  of  tbe  ^^  bare  living*'  tbeory. 
It  shows  tbat  it  may  mean  one  tbing  or  another^  as  circuoi- 
stances  may  détermine  ;  and  its  main  significance  is  seen  in 
tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  buman  élément  of  man's  volition  is  tbe  cbief 
factor  in  tbe  varions  problems  tbat  arise  in  tbat  branch  of 
inquiry  which  we  call  political  economy. 

Tbe  cbief  mistake  of  Mr.  George  is  in  supposing  tbat  tbere 
is  any  sucb  enigma  as  be  bas  set  bimself  to  solve.  He  assumes 
tbat  tbe  poverty  of  tbe  lower  classes  is  increasing,  wben'  ex- 
actly  tbe  opposite  is  true.  He  assumes  tbat  pauperism  is  gain* 
ing  witb  advancing  wealtb,  wben  facts  and  figures  clearly 
demonstrate  tbe  contrary.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  tbe  facts. 
In  1815  tlie  number  of  paupers  maintained  ont  of  tbe  poor 
rates  in  London,  was  106,000.  In  1 875,  tbe  number  was  about 
tbe  same,  witb  a  population  three  fold  greater.  But  tbis  is  not 
tbe  cbief  gain.  Tbe  cost  of  maintaining  tbese  100,000  paupers 
was  jive  times  as  great  in  1875  as  tbe  cost  of  a  similar  num- 
ber in  1815  ;  a  fact  sbowing  tbat  tins  unfortunateclass  sbared 
an  increase  ot  tbe  comforts  of  life  in  common  witb  otber 
classes  of  Society  ;  or,  in  otber  words,  tbat  even  tbese  depeu- 
dents  upon  cbarity  bave  a  larger  sbareof  tbe  .wealtb  annually 
created,  and  are  so  t'ar  lifted  above  tbe  extrême  destitution 
tbat  was  tbe  lot  of  tlie  Ënglisb  pauper  sixty  years  before. 
Higb  autbority  assures  us  tbat  in  1870  but  five-eigbtbs  of  tbe 
amount  of  labor  was  required  in  Great  Britain  to  purchase  a 
busbel  of  wbeat,  tbat  was  necessary  in  1840  to  buy  tbe  same 
quantity.  Tliese  facts  are  but  a  type  of  what  is«occurring  ail 
over  tbe  civilized  world,  and  tbey  completely  ove^rtlurow^the 
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assumption  that  tbe  benefits  of  increasiug  wealth  donot  reach 
ail  grades  of  society. 

The  writer  of  "  Progress  and  Poverly  "  seeras  to  be  shriv- 
eled  bj  a  pessimistio  philosophj  which  ignores  the  most  obtru- 
sive  faots  of  social  science.  Thèse  facts  are,  that  the  poorer 
•classes,  from  the  lowest  among  them  through  ail  their  grades, 
beginning  with  the  most  abject  beggar  in  the  streets,  and  in- 
<^luding  everjr  class  of  unfortunates,  the  vicions,  the  criminal, 
the  idiotie,  and  the  children  of  misfortune  wherever  found, 
bave  ail  felt  the  nplifting  influence  of  those  mightjr  industrial 
forces  of  modem  times,  which,  in  augmenting  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  bave  put  a  lever  into  the  liand  of  every  agency  that 
bas  for  its  purpose  tiie  amélioration  of  human  suffering. 

Tliis  is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  few  statistics  gathered  hère 
and  there,  though  an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  évidence  is 
found  in  the  archives  of  every  government,  and  in  the  records 
of  numerous  societies.  Tlie  évidence  is  monumental  in  its 
«haracter,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  modem  history.  It 
is  found  in  every  book  of  travel  that  contrasts  the  présent 
•condition  of  the  poorer  classes  with  their  condition  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  to  be  read  in  the  sanitary  reports  of  our  cities,  and 
in  the  records  of  the  home  missionary.  It  is  brought  to  light 
in  the  testimony  of  merchauts  whose  business  is  in  the  pur- 
lieus  of  the  centres  of  trade  and  population.  It  is  seen  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  whose  habitations,  humble  though 
they  be,  show  signa  of  comfort  and  oleanliness  which  the 
grandfathers  of  the  présent  génération  hever  knew.  It  is  seen 
in  the  building  up  of  great  industries  whose  products  fiud  a 
market  chiefly  among  the  working  men  and  women  ol  every 
land — products  unknown  or  but  rarely  seen  fifty,  or  even 
tbirty,  years  ago.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  ail  this,  Mr.  George 
torments  bis  fancy  with  this  doleful  picturc  : 

^*'  This  association  of  poverty  with  progress  is  the  great 
«nigma  of  our  times.  It  is  the  central  fact  from  which  spring 
industrial,  social  and  political  difficultiea  that  perplex  the 
world,  and  with  which  statesmanship  and  philanthropy  and 
éducation  grapple  in  vain.  From  it  come  the  clouds  that  over- 
hang  the  future  of  the  most  progressive  aud  aelf-reliant  na-[^ 
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tious.  It  is  the  riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  puis  to  oar 
civilizatiou,  and  which  not  to  auswer  is  to  be  destrojed.  So 
long  as  ail  the  increased  wealth  which  modem  progress  brings 
goes  but  to  build  great  fortunes,  t^  increase  luxury  and  make 
sharper  the  contrasta  between  the  House  of  Hâve  and  the 
House  of  Want,  progress  is  not  real  and  cannot  be  permanent. 
The  reaction  must  corne.  The  tower  leans  on  its  fouudations, 
and  everjr  new  storj  but  hastens  the  final  catastrophe." 

In  support  of  groundless  assumptionslike  thèse,  Mr.  George 
emplojs  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  the  glitter  of  a  delusive 
rhetoric.  To  the  careful  reader  who  cares  more  for  the  sensé 
of  a  passade  than  for  figures  of  speech  or  brilliant  aphorisms, 
the  hidiscriminating  use  of  some  of  thèse  illustrations,  and 
the  irrelevant  conclusions  they  are  made  to  reach,  will  appear 
to  be  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this  book.  To  illus- 
trate  this  point,  the  writer  wants  to  show  in  particular  that 
as  population  increascs  wages  decrease,  and  more  generally 
that  this  is  owing  to  land  monopoly.    To  show  this  he  sajs  : 

^^  From  the  river  banks  and  bars  the  glittering  deposits  of 
thousands  of  years  could  be  taken  by  the  most  primitive  ap- 
pliances,  in  amounts  which  made  an  ounce  a  day  ($16)  only 
ordiuary  wagea." 

An  old  Californian  would  smile  at  the  sum  hère  named  as 
^^  ordinary  wages,"  and  would  be  likely  to  remark  that  one- 
eighth  that  amonnt  would  more  nearly  express  the  true  fig- 
ure ;  and  if  he  understood  the  rudiments  of  monetary  science, 
he  would  ask,  what  does  it  prove,  even  if  true,  unless  we 
know  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  purchasing  commodities  ?  If 
evorything  the  miner  used  was  four  times  the  average  price 
(as  was  approximately  the  fact),  as  a  neoessary  conséquence 
of  the  situation,  are  not  his  wages  $4  per  day,  radier  than  f  16  ? 
and  if  this  ^^  ounce  a  day  "  averaged  but  three  ounces  a  week, 
would  not  his  real  woges  be  two  dollars  a  day  rather  than 
four  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages  settles  nothing  except  this  ;  that  whenever  that  i*ate  is 
high  the  price  of  commodities  is  correspondingly  liigh,  for  the 
simple  reason   that  thèse  commodities  are  produced  by  the 
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samo  bigh  priced  labor,  or  oome  within  tlie  reaeb  of  influences 
8uch  as  scarcity,  or  excessÎTe  costof  transporta tion,  that  make 
the  price  of  labor  high.  When  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  discovery  of  the  placer. mines  in  unappropriated  lauds, 
that  raised  the  wages  of  cooks  in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  to 
$500  a  inonth,  we  hâve  a  spécimen  of  économie  philosophy 
that  makes  his  book  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  bas 
lateljr  appeared.  Had  lie  said  that  this  was  merely  a  mining 
craze,  a  lottery  in  which  there  were  nine  blauks  to  one  prize, 
he  would  bave  writton  upon  this  point  to  some  purpose.  Had 
he  further  said  that  this  fever  point  of  the  craze  lasted  but  a 
few  months,  and  was  no  more  a  criterion  of  the  average  wages 
of  the  miner,  eveu  during  the  6rst  few  jears  of  the  gold  ex- 
citement,  than  the  prizes  in  a  lottery  indicate  tlie  average  gains 
of  the  ticket-holders,  he  would  bave  told  us  what  everj  Cali- 
fornia  miner  now  living  and  manj  others  know.  And  still 
further,  as  he  persists  in  calling  thèse  lucky  ^^  finds  "  the 
miner's  '^  wages,"  lie  would  bave  donc  some  real  service  in 
dispelling  a  popular  delusion,  had  he  gathered  the  facts  as  far 
as  possible  showing  what  the  average  wages  of  tlie  miners 
were  during  the  first  five  or  ten  years  following  the  gold  dis- 
covery. [f  it  should  be  found  that  the  uncertainties  of  the 
business  were  such  that  miners,  as  a  class,  did  not  earn  even 
ordinary  wages,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  George's  theory  that 
the  miners'  access  to  ^^  unappropriated  lands  "  was  the  expia- 
nation  of  their  high  wages  ? 

The  writer  of  this  paper  bas  seen  a  statement,  published 
some  twenty  years  ago,  which  went  to  show  that  the  enriiings 
of  the  gold  diggers  during  the  first  years  of  the  gold  discovery 
in  Galifornia  did  not  average  a  dollar  a  day  ;  and  ex-Senator 
Stewart  bas  recently  put  it  at  a  lowcr  figui*e.  That  tins  is  a 
very  probable  estimate  is  corroboratcd  by  the  opinion  ot  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  old  miners  in  answer  to  tbc  wr.ter's 
inquiries  on  this  point.  One  ot  the  grounds  on  which  tbey 
reached  thèse  conclusions  was,  that  so  much  time  was  spent 
in  prospecting  for  new  diggiiigs  that  promised  better  returns 
than  the  old,  that  but  little  was  left  for  actual  labor./^Qiie^T^ 
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question  to  a  lady  whose  hasband  spent  some  three  or  four 
years  in  the  diggings,  brought  tbe  answer  that  tbe  highest 
wages  earned  by  him  in  any  one  day  was  twelve  dollars,  worth 
about  twenty-five  cents  each.  If  Mr.  George  should  extend 
bis  investigations  in  this  direction,  he  would  find  that  the 
somewhat  current  notion  that  wages  are  higher  in  new  coun- 
tries,  and  especially  in  mining  régions,  is  one  of  the  popular 
errors  that  confound  nominal  wages  with  real  wages,  and  take 
no  account  of  the  abnormal  state  of  society  in  which  the  cost 
of  living  bears  a  necessary  approximation  to  the  earnings  of 
labor  ;  and  he  would  also  find,  should  he  get  the  testimony  of 
"  forty-niners,"  that  ail  the  dwellers  on  "  nnappropriated 
lands  "  are  not  exempt  from  the  miseries  of  want  and  the 
danger  of  starvation  uniess  relieved  by  charity.  Tliey  would 
tell  him  that  the  numbers  straggliug  from  camp  to  camp 
^^dead  broke,"  would  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  région,  than  do  the  multitudes  of  the 
wretched  poor  in  our  great  cities. 

The  evils  of  poverty  are  great  and  abiding  ;  and  nothing  is 
gained  either  by  exàggerating  their  importance  or  ignoring 
their  existence.  But  one  who  is  neither  an  optimist  nor  a 
pessimist  can  hardly  tail  to  see  that  the  combined  sweep  of 
the  varions  forces  of  society,  industrial  and  moral,  including 
in  this  last  term  both  educational  and  religions  influences  is 
carrying  the  world  up  to  a  higher  plane  ;  and  that  thèse  forces 
must  work  concretely  npon  the  whole  mass  of  humanity,  and 
not  iiividiously  aginst  any  class.  One  who  bas  watched  the 
unfoldihu;  of  social  plienomena,  has  seen  how  indivisible  are 
buman  interests,  and  how  the  threads  of  a  common  purpose 
ruu  through  ail  tlio  movements  men  make  to  advance  tlieir 
own  or  others'  interests,  and  unité  to  weave  a  bond  tliat  mu- 
tually  secures  and  protects  the  common  good. 

David  N.  Johnson. 
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Abticle  XXX. 
The  Name  of  God  Revealed  to  Mo%f%. 

If  a  definite,  correct  and  even  critical  idea  of  God  is  not 
absolutely  neoessarj  to  the  ordinary  worshipper,  it  certainly 
is  80  to  the  professed  theologian,  and  above  ail  to  a  theoiogical 
System.  When  we  hâve,  therefore,  a  Name  of  God  which  bas 
received  the  divine  sanction,  and  as  such  has  been  revealed  to 
man — a  Name  which  is  believed  by  most  critics,  when  properly 
interpreted,  to  express  the  essential  nature  of  the  Deity,  —  it 
would  seem  that  no  subjeot  is  worthy  of  a  more  careful,  crit- 
ical study  than  such  Name.  But  few  subjects,  in  fact,  hâve 
ever  received  more  earnest  attention  from  Biblical  scholars 
than  the  Divine  Name  revealed  to  Moses  ;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  theoiogical  journal  of  the  higher  class,  which  does  not  con- 
tain  mauy  a  learned  paper  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  title  of 
Divinity.  Por  ourselves  the  more  thoroughly  we  hâve  inves- 
tigated  this  subject  the  more  profound  has  grown  onr  interest 
in  it,  till  we  hâve  beoome  convinced,finalIy,  that  the  Name  of 
€k>d  revealed  to  Moees,  properly  interpreted,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  ail  true  theism.  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the 
views  which  we  hâve  been  compelled  to  adopt  respecting  the 
actual  import  of  this  name  are  difierent  fnndamentally  from 
those  usually  held  by  oritics.  It  is  in  the  belief  that  thèse 
views  are  worthy  at  least  of  s  careful  considération,  that  we 
undertake  to  embody  them  in  the  présent  article.* 

To  atte;\.pt  the  interprétation  of  a  Divine  Name,  supposed 
to  express  tlie  essential  nature  of  the  Deity,  without  the  guid- 
ance  of  any  philosophical  principles,  would  not  be  likely  to 
conduct  to  any  very  valuable  results  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  the 
gênerai  prevalenoe  of  certain  psycbological  or  philosophical 
errors,  as  we  think,  that  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  true  interprétation  of  this  revealed  Name.  Our  object 
will  be,  theu,  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  Name  itself,  to 
lay  down  the  philosophical  principles  which  will  guide  us  in 
our  interprétation  of  it.  oigiti'zedbyGoogle 
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I.  The  9(hcalled  Pure-being  of  the  phUoêophen.  I  oommenoe 
with  one  of  the  most  simple  and  familiar  facts  of  expérience. 
An  object  is  before  me.  It  is  a  rose.  This  rose  is  redj  is/ra- 
granty  is  beautiful^  etc.  That  whicli  is  hère  affirmed  is  the 
simple  existence  of  the  rose,  and  of  its  varions,  spécifie  qnali- 
ties.  Otherwise  stated,  this  rose  is^  and  each  of  its  qualities 
iê.  The  same  may  be  said,  and  with  equal  truth,  of  any  other 
object,  of  every  conceivable  real  object,  in  the  universe  —  UUy 
and  each  of  its  qualities  iê. 

That  which  is  hère  affirmed  of  the  object,  as  expressed  bjr 
the  phrase  it  iSy  constltutes  the  primary  act  in  its  cognition  ; 
it  is  the  act  of  sensation^  so-called,  or  of  sensuous  intuition. 
The  term  is^  in  the  phrase  it  isj  expresses  the  notion  of  sim- 
ple, abstract  Bein^  ;  it  is  thé  Pure^heing^  so-termed  of  the 
philosophers.  We  proceed  to  the  investigation  now  of  some 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  pure*being,  as  it  reveals  itself 
especially  in  setuation. 

(a)  That  which  is  hère  termed  pure-being,  and  which  man- 
ifests  itself  through  the  sensés,  is  not  anything  imaginary  nor 
hypothetical  ;  it  is  something  real,  actual.  (f  the  object  itself 
is  a  reality,  —  and  it  is  with  such  only  tliat  we  are  supposed 
to  deal —  then  the  pure-being  also,  which  is  affirmed  of  it,  is 
real.  It  is  just  as  real  as  the  object,  for  it  is  the  reality  of  the 
object,  or  the  fact  that  it  î«,  which  constitutes  its  pure-lieiug. 
Indeed,  wichout  pure-being,  without  the  fact  that  it  is,  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  a  pure  naught  ;  it  has  no  real  existence.  To  say 
that  the  object  iSy  is  to  say  that  it  has  being^  that  it  has  Pure- 
bfing;  for  such  is  the  meuning  of  the  tenu  t».  Nor  is  this 
pure-being  merely  the  jsame  thing  as  the  object.  Although 
inseperably  conuected  with  it,  the  pure-being  affirmed  of  the 
object  is  something  more  gênerai,  siuce  it  may  be  affirmed  of 
ail  objecte  alike  ;  and  beîng  thus  more  gênerai,  it  is  for  this 
reason  something  différent  from  the  object. 

(J)  The  pure-being  predicated  of  any  given  object,  in  say- 
ing  thatit  is,  appertains  to  the  object  itself  ;  it  is  not  a  product 
of  the  mind  or  Ego  (the  /)  ;  it  is  not  a  projection  of  the  mind 
or  Ugo  iuto  the  object.     The  fact  that  the  object  is 
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û^gt  Î8  prior  to  the  act  of  it8  cogaition  ;  hence  the  mind  or 
JEgo  merely  recognizes  thU  fact  ;  it  does  uot  create  it,  nor  in 
any  senae  give  rise  to  it.  Tlio  hère  and  naw  (space  and  time) 
in  whioh  an  object  appeara,  are  no  part  of  the  object  itself,  nor 
of  its  pure-being.  To  say  that  an  object  is,  is  to  make  a  uni- 
versai  statement,  since  the  same  i8  true  of  ail  existent  reali- 
ties.  But  to  8|iy  tliat  an  object  is  hère  and  now,  is  to  limit 
the  previouB  univeraal  statement  to  a  singular,  individual  one  ; 
for  only  a  single,  indîvidual  object  eau  possibly  ezist  in  the 
same  hère  and  now.  Thèse  two  statements,  then,  are  widely 
distinguislied  from  each  other.  The  first,  the  universal  state» 
ment,  only,  concerna  the  fact  that  the  object  is,  and  this  con* 
stitutes  the  primary  act  of  its  cognition. 

(c)  The  term  i«,  in  the  phrase  U  î«,  although  it  relates  to 
Bomething  existing  in  the  présent  tense,  lias  not,  as  hère  used, 
merely  a  temporal  signification  asopposed  to  tlie  traaaud  %$  t^ 
he  (past  and  future)  ;  but  it  relates  especially  to  tliat  which  i» 
as  opposed  to  the  %%  not;  to  being  as  opposed  to  non-being  ; 
to  naught.  To  fail  to  make  this  distinction  is  to  oonfound 
pure-being  with  time.  Pure-being  comprehends  both  time 
and  space,  for  time  isand  space  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  Pure-being 
expressed  by  the  term  î«,  is  common  to  both  ;  it  is  thus  more 
gênerai  than  either,  and  hence  cannot  be  confounded  with 
either  of  them.  But  that  which  wa$  was  then  the  presenty  and 
that  whicii  is  to  be  will  then  be  the  prosent,  and  in  either  case 
opposed  to  the  is-uot  or  non-being.  In  other  words,  substan- 
tive  pure-being  iucludes  in  itself  ail  tiie  tenses;  it  is  that 
whicli  was,  and  in,  and  in  to  be. 

({{)  Although  the  object  itself  is  something  concrète,  that 
is,  bas  spécifie  qualities,  the  pure-being  affirmed  of  it  is  whoUy 
abstract  ;  it  is  devoid  oi  ail  qiuilities,  of  ail  qualitative  difier- 
ences  and  distinctions*.  The  object  is,  simply  ;  it  bas  not  this 
or  that  particular  being,  but  merely  being.  Tliis  is  the  full 
extent  of  our  affimation,  in  the  primary  act  of  cognition.  The 
notion  affirmed  is  a  pore  simple,  it  is  being,  without  any  con- 
tenta or  qualities  ;  it  is  wholly  empty,  whoUy  abstract. 

(e)  The  piure-being  predjcated  of  any  given  object  fa>a3«[o- j 
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lutely  universal  in  the  sensé  that  it  appertains  alike  to  every 
other  object,  to  ail  possible  realities.  Not  an  jthing  can  ezist, 
whether  infinité  or  finite,  spiritual  or  material,  of  whioli  it 
may  not  be  said  that  it  is,  or  bas  being.  In  so  far,  then,  pure 
being  is  absolntelj  nuiversal. 

(/)  The  pnre-beîng  of  one  object  is  the  same  idetitieal  pwr« 
being  of  ail.  It  is  not  something  différent  with  différent  ob- 
jects.  That  alone  which  could  render  it  diflferent  in  one  object 
from  itself  in  another,  must  be  some  qualitj  distinguishing  it 
in  one  from  itself  in  another.  But  it  is  devoid  of  ail  qualities, 
of  ail  qualitative  différences  and  distinctions,  being  vholly 
abstract.  If,  then,  pure  being  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
itself  in  one  object  from  itself  in  another,  it  must  be  tlie  same 
identical  pure  being  in  ail.  Not  only  this,  the  notion  of  pure 
being  is  expressed  by  one  and  the  same  term,  w,  in  every  pos- 
eible  instance  of  its  affirmation,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  it  was  something  différent  in  différent  objeots.  Thns,  pure 
being  is  not  only  uiiiversal,  as  shown  under  (e),  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely  the  same  pure  being,  alway%  equal  to  and  identical  wOJk 
itself,  ihroughout  the  universe. 

(^)  Since  pure  being  is  wholly  abstract,  it  cannot  reveal 
itself  to  the  sensés,  except  in  connection  with  some  material 
object,  which  is,  and  has  being.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
pure  being  thus  dépends  on  material  objects  to  reveal  itself  to 
the  sensés,  it  is  itself  wholly  immaterial,  is  a  pure  spirituality, 
and  this  for  the  reason  that  it  is  wholly  abstract. 

We  hâve  now  developed  the  chiof  characteristics  of  pure 
being  as  it  reveals  itself  in  sensations.  As  such  it  présents 
itself  as  a  universaly  êpiritual  reality,  toholly  devoid  of  quali- 
tiee^  and  every where  equal  to  and  identieal  with  iteelf.  But  pure 
being  reveals  itself  not  only  in  sensation,  but  in  varions  other 
mental  opérations  or  processes,  among  which  we  note  briefly 
that  — 

Ist.  In  JExplanation  or  Subeumption^  êo-termed.  To  explain 
an  object,  we  refer  it  to  or  subsume  it  under  a  higber  category 
or  class.  Take  hère  au  illustration  :  What  is  this  object  be- 
fore  me  ?    It  is,  we  will  suppose,  a  horae.     Wliat^en.  if  a 
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borse  ?  It  is  au  animal.  But  wbat;  U  an  animal  ?  It  la  an 
organized  being.  Theu  wbat  is  an  oi^nized  being  ?  Hère 
tbe  notion  becomea  more  gênerai  and  more  abttract  at  each 
aseending  stage  of  tbe  process,  till  tbe  absolutely  universal 
and  tbe  wboUy  abstraot  is  reaobed,  wblob  is  pure  being  itself. 
Finallj  tbe  question  arises,  Wbat  is  pure  being  7  No  bigher 
categorj  eau  exist  tban  pure  being.  for  tbis  is  wbolly  abstract 
and  in  absolutely  universal,  and  notbing  eau  be  more  so.  Tbe 
notion  at  tbis  stage,  tb'en,  muât  be  referred  to  its  own  cate* 
gory  ;  and  to  tbe  last  inquiry  above  we  reply  :  Pure  being  ia 
pure  being  ;  or  Being  is  Being.  Tbat  is  to  say,  tbe  notion  ad- 
mits  of  no  furtber  explanatiou,  since  its  category  is  that  in 
whioli  tbe  sulfjeot  aud  predicate  are  tbe  same.  Pure  being 
sbows  itself  bere  again  as  tbe  absolutely  self-identical,  i.e.j 
Being  »  Being,  is  tbe  same  as  Being.  Tliis  is  tiie  Ultimato 
Oround  and  tbe  final  explanation  of  ail  tliings.  No  bigher, 
more  abstract,  more  universal  category  oan  bo  tbougbt. 

2d.  Ih  Définitions.  Tbe  process  of  définition  is  tbe  exact 
opposite  of  explanation  or  subsumption.  To  defino  an  object 
we  must  add  to  its  most  gênerai  and  abstract  notion  tbe  vari- 
ous  qualities  tbat  cbaracterize  it.  Thus,  i-etaining  tbe  same 
example,  we  inquire  again,  Wbat  is  a  horse  7  It  is  pure  be- 
ing. Tbis  is  its  most  gênerai  and  abstract  notion,  but  it  is 
applicable  alike  to  ail  objects,  and  thus  is  a  proper  définition 
of  none.  Tbe  borse,  then,  is  pure  being  plus  an  organized 
being,  plus  an  animal,  plus  a  quadruped  with  solid  boofs. 
Sucb  is  tbe  descending  process,  on  tbe  lowest  stage  of  wbicb 
we  arrive  at  a  définition  of  tbe  object.  In  botb  processes,  as 
will  be  seen,  tbe  notion  of  pure  being  is  absolutely  implicit, 
as  tbe  last  ground  of  tbe  object. 

3d.  In  the  Coptda.  In  every  mental  proposition  tbére  must 
be  tbe  subject,  the  predicate,  and  tbe  copula  Connecting  them, 
which  is  some  form  of  the  verb  ^^  to  be  ;  "  thus  :  Man  iê  mor- 
tal  ;  Solomon  was  king  ;  Tbe  storm  wiil  be  destructive.  In 
other  mental  propositions  the  copula  is  not  expressed,  but  is 
understood;  thus:  Man  Uvee^  for  man  i%  Uving;  The  king 
ruleêy  for  The  king  is  nding.  .  Pure  bejng  thus  reveah^itself  j 
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in  everj  possible  mental  aot,  and  is  expressed  bj  the  copala, 
or  8ome  form  of  tlie  verb  "  to  be." 

We  sec  that  pure  being  reTeals  itself  to  the  miud  of  man 
in  everj  object  of  the  ontward  world,  and  in  everj  fact  of  con- 
scionsness.  It  ia  over  présent  and  présent  everywhere.  The 
uni  versai  ail  is  fore  ver  bathod  in  its  pure  floods. 

IL  Purebemg  and  SeJf-C(m»ciou9ne99.  Thus  far  we  hâve 
not  departed  essentially  from  the  familiar,  beaten  track  of 
philosophical  opinion.  But  we  hâve  to  encounter  now  some 
popular  impressions  quite  erroneons  in  themselves,  and  from 
which  only  the  better  class  of  modem  thinkers  hâve  emanci- 
pated  themselves. 

1.  Personality  and  Individuality.  To  confound  individual- 
ity  and  personality,  as  many  pliilosophers  hâve  done  in  effect, 
is  a  very  grave  error,  which  bas  conducted  to  most  serious 
conséquences.  Personality  and  individuality  are  not  only 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature,  but  they  are  the  products  tes- 
pectively  of  essentially  différent  mental  procesaes  or  faculties. 
Personality,  the  Ego,  so^termed,  or  that  denoted  by  the  pro- 
nouns  /,  me^  is  the  product  of  the  rational  faculty,  or  the  pure 
rea^n,  as  distinguished  from  the  underatanding  ;  while  indi- 
viduality is  the  product  of  the  understanding  alone.  As  the 
animal  is  endowed  with  understanding  in  common  with  man, 
so  the  animal  possesses  individuality  the  same  as  man.  But 
as  man  is  widely  distinguished  from  the  animal  hy  tho  posses- 
sion of  pure  reason, sois  lie  distinguished  from  the  animal  by 
tlie  attt'ibute  of  personality,  otherwise  termed  SeU-conscions- 
ness.  On  the  subject  of  reason  as  différent  from  the  under- 
standing, and  as  something  universal,  divine,  in  man,  M. 
Cousin  thus  writes  : 

^^  It  is  so  far  from  being  individual,  that  its  peculiar  cliarac- 
teristica  are  the  opposite  of  individuality,  viz.,  universality  and 
ûecessity."  "  Reason  is  a  révélation,  a  necessui^  and  unîver 
sal  révélation,  which  is  wanting  to  no  man.  Reason  is  the 
necessary  mediator  between  Qod  and  man^  the  hgoê  of  Pythag- 
oras  and  Plato,  the  Word  made  flesh,  which  serves  as  the  in- 
terpréter of  GK)d  and  the  teacher  of  man,  divine  and  human. 
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at  the  saine  time.     .     .    It  is  the  revealed  Qod  of  tlie  human 


race."i 

Never  were  truer  wards  vritten,  and  tbe  reader  is  requetted 
to  bear  them  in  miud  as  ve  proceod.  M.  Coosin  and  his 
sohool  hold  that  reasou  is  impersonal  ;  jet  no  mau  ever  knew 
better  than  M.  Cousin,  that  personality  is  a  productof  reason, 
while  individuality  is  a  produet  of  the  understanding.  His 
error  hère  oousists  in  confonading  personality  with  individu- 
ality. If  reasou  is  universal,  and  personality  is  individuality, 
then,  of  course,  reason  is  impersonal.  But  personality  is 
itself  universal,  as  we  shall  see  ;  it  is  universal,  beiug  a  pro* 
duct  of  universal  reason.  We  examine  now  brieây  the  two 
attributes,  individuality  and  personality,  as  tltey  are  in  them- 
selves. 

As  frequentiy  defined,  and  in  the  wider  sensé  of  the  term, 
^^  the  individual  is  a  thing  whicli  cannot  be  divided  wiUiout 
destroyiu^  it  as  suoh  thing."  Thus  the  products  of  tlie  ani- 
mal kingdom,  for  tlie  most  part,  and  so  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,  must  be  regarded  as  individuels.  Certainly,  individual- 
ity, in  this  wide  sensé,  cannot  be  oonfounded  with  personality. 
We  confine  ourselves,  then,  to  such  beings  as  possess  a  certain 
intelligence.  Âs'applied  to  mau  ospecially,  what  is  individu- 
ality ?  It  is  the  feeling  or  perception  of  self  as  one,  as  no 
part  of  another,  and  as  distinguished  from  ail  others.  With* 
out  this  distinction  there  can  be  no  individuality.  In  few 
words,  then,  individuality  is  the  affirmation  of  self,  as  distin- 
guished from  ail  others.  Hence,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  in- 
dividual, in  affirming  himself,  to  say  merely,  ^^  I  am,"  for  ail 
individuals  without  distinction  can  truly  say  the  same.  The 
individual,  to  fuUy  affirm  himself  as  such,  must  say,  '^  I  am 
A.  B.,"  or  ^^  I  am  C.  D.,"  where  the  initiais  stand  for  the  pro- 
per  name  of  the  individual,  whicb  involves  distinction  from 
ail  others.  Thus,  the  proper  name  bas  to  be  added  to  the 
phrase  **  I  am,"  in  order  to  limit  to  a  single  one,  excluding 
a11  others,  the  notion  of  individuality. 

But  the  phrase  ^^  I  am  "  is  the  proper,  customary  expression 

1  Flemiiif*!  Vooabalary  of  PhUofophjr,  Art.  Bmsoo.         r^  ^  ^ ^î ^ 
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Qf  personality  ;  and  thus  we  see  at  a  glance  the  esseutial  dif- 
férence between  the  two  attributes  under  considération.  The 
nniform  expression  of  personality  is  the  phrase  ^^  I  am,"  or 
"  I  am  myself."  It  would  be  the  same  to  say,  "  I  am  I,"  or 
Ego  is  Ego.  Thèse  natural,  normal  expressions  of  personality 
may  be  affirmed  of  himself,  not  only  by  one  man,  but  by  every 
man,  by  ail  men,  and  they  are  usually  so  employed.  The  sim- 
ple fact,  indeed,  that  every  man  in  affirming  his  personality» 
uecessarily  uses  the  same,  identical  terms,  ^^  I  am,"  or  *'  I  am 
myself,"  demonstrates  that  personality  itself  is  something 
comraon  to  ail  men,  is  the  same  identical  personality,  in  every 
instance  of  its  affimation.  Like  pure  being  expressed  by  the 
term  ^^  is,"  if  personality  was  différent  in  difiereut  meu,  it 
vould  necessilate  différent  terms  in  which  to  express  it. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  appears  that  personality  is 
the  affirmation  in  one  of  that  which  is  precisely  the  same  in 
others,  in  ail  men.  Each  and  every  man  says,  ^^  I  am  myself," 
or  ^^  I  am  I."  But  iudividuality  is  tlie  affirmation  in  one  of 
sOmething  différent  from  what  it  is  in  other  men  ;  thus,  ^'  I 
am  Â.  B.,"  etc.  It  follows  that  porsoiiality  is  distinguished 
from  iudividuality  by  the  same  characteristics  that  distinguish 
the  pure  reason  from  the  understandiug.  Tâe  reason  is  some- 
thing universal,  is  the  same  in  ail  men  ;  and  so  is  its  chief 
product,  personality.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  understandiug 
is  peculiar  to  each  man  ;  it  is  différent  in  différent  minds  ; 
and  such  also  is  iudividuality,  its  product.  So  far,  then,  as 
man  is  coucerued,  there  can  be  but  one  personality,  which, 
like  universal  pure  being,  and  the  universal  pui*e  reason,  is 
inherited  by  the  individual  in  common  with  ail  others,  and  as 
something  not  his  own  exclusively. 

It  is  to  be  observed  hère  that  thèse  views  accord  substan- 
tially  with  the  Biblical  Psychology.  It  is  well  kuown  to  Bibli- 
cal  critics  that  the  Scriptures  regard  the  soûl  (Heb.,  nephish  ; 
Gr.,psti«&é),  as  the  seat  of  iudividuality,  and  that  the  soûl  is 
common  to  man  and  the  brute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seat 
of  personality  is  the  spirit  (Heb.,  ruakh  ;  Gr.,  jtm^ma),  which 
man  inherits  in  distinction  from  the  brute.     The  spirit  in  man 
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is  regarded  as  somcthîng  universal,  divine,  being  the  ground 
of  man's  relation  to  and  union  with  God.  The  soûl  (jpsuche) 
in  anciont  psycbology  answers  to  the  understanding  in  modem 
philosophy  ;  and  the  spîrît  (jpneuma)  with  the  ancients,  cor- 
responded  to  the  reason,  the  hgos^  m  modem  Systems.  Re- 
ferring  to  thèse  subjects,  Dr.  W.  Hoffman  remarks  :  "  The 
correct  view  is  this  :  tlie  Bpirit  is  the  innermost  principle  of 
man's  personality  ;  in  its  consciousness  of  being  a  créature  of 
God,  and  therefore  related  to  Him,  the  soûl  is  the  principle  of 
individualité/^  rSndered  a  human  indiriduality  by  its  relation 
to  the  8pirit."2  Man's  relation  to  God  is  nothing  arbitrary  ; 
it  must  be  grounded  în  something  common  to  both,  in  some- 
thing  which  God  is,  and  of  which  man  partakes.  This  must 
be  that  in  man  which  is  highest,  inmost,  universal,  and  divine.. 
It  is  the  pure  spirit,  or  reason,  whose  essential  product  is  per- 
sonality, or  which  is,  rather,  one  with  pei'sonality.^ 

2.  The  Act  of  Self-Consciousness.  Personality  is  essen- 
tially  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  is  termed  the  "  act  of 
self-consciousness."  We  wish  to  discover  now  the  exact  rela- 
tion o\  personality  or  self-consciousness  to  the  pure  being  of 
philosophers. 

(a)  Let  the  inquiry  be  raised  hère,  Of  what  is  the  person 
or  Ego  conscious,  when  it  is  self-conscious,  or  conscious  of 
self?  It  is  conscious  that  it  i«,  simply  ;  not  that  it  is  this, 
or  that,  but  simply  that  it  is.  Or  it  is  conscious  that  it  has 
being,  simply  ;  not  this  or  that  particular  being,  but  merely 
being^  abstractly  considered  ;  hence  the  universal  iormula,  I 
am.  Ego  is,  where  am  and  is  mean  the  same,  namely,  pure  be- 
ing. The  Ego,  then,  when  it  is  self-conscious,  is  conscious  of 
itself  as  being,  in  the  sensé  of  pure  being.  Now,  that  of  which 
the  Ego  is  conscious,  when  it  is  conscious  of  self,  must  be  it- 

«See  Herzojç's  Prot  Encyl.,  Art.  Adam.  Amer  Edit.  and  Trans.  by  Bomberger, 
vol.  I..  p.  49. 
«  Note.  On  the  sobject  of  Personality,  the  Ego,  Scbopenhauer  very  tersely  observes  : 
**  Most  men  think  continaally  that  they  are  a  certain  man.  this  or  that  man,  (tlÇ 
avÔQœnoç),  together  with  the  corollaries  that  foUow  from  this  thought;  but  seldom 
do  they  think  that  they  are  man  in  gênerai  (oavdçœnoç),  though  that  is  the  main 
point  Those  few  who  indulge  in  the  last  idea  morethan  in  the  first  are  philosophera.*'  [ 
(S«c  Jour.  Spec.  Philos.    St.  Louis.    1871.    p.  192.)  ^^^ 
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self;  iniist  be  ideiitical  witli  itself,  for  it  is  itself  of  which  it 
is  conscious.  Heiicc,  if  the  Ego  is  coiiscious  of  itself  as  be- 
ing,  simply,  or  as  pure  being,  it  must  be  pure  beiug  ;  it  must 
be  identical  with  pure  being. 

(i)  Anotber  proof,  quite  similar,  is  the  following.  The 
act  of  sclf-consciousness,  of  course,  is  an  act  of  self  knowing  ; 
for 'Such  it  is  to  be  self-conscious.  In  this  act,  aiso,  that  which 
knows,  and  that  whicli  is  known,  must  be  identical  ;  for  it  is 
the  same  self  which  knows  and  is  known  ;  it  is  self  knowiug 
self.  What,  then,  does  the  Ego  know  of  itsblf  in  the  act  of 
self*knowing  ?  The  Ego  knows  that  it  iSy  simplj,  or  that  it 
bas  being,  simply  ;  it  knows  itself  as  being,  in  the  sensé  of 
pure  being.  This  is  ail  expressad  in  the  one  phrase,  ^'  I  am." 
If,  then,  the  Ego  knows  itself  as  being,  as  pure  being,  it  must 
be  pure  bein^r,  must  be  identical  with  it  ;  for  that  hère  which 
^nows,  the  Ego,  is  one  with  that  which  is  known,  or  pure 
being. 

((?)  We  bave  said  that  the  Ego  is  conscious  that  it  w,  simply, 
•or  thàt  it  has  being,  simplj  ;  but  is  it  not  conscious  that  it  is 
^something  more  ?  that  it  has  something  more  ?  This  being 
-which  the  Ego  is  and  has,  is  expressed  fully  in  the  usual  for- 
mula, lam;  and  this  formula  involves  only  the  two  notions: 
first,  of  pure  being,  expressed  by  the  term  am  =— i«;  second, 
that  the  Ego  itsell  is  pure  being,  thus  expressed.  No  other 
élément  is  involved  in  sell-consciousness.  The  phrase,  lam 
myself^  or  I am  /,  adds  no  new  élément  to  the  previous  ex- 
pression. It  merely  aflSrms  the  stlf-identity  of  tlie  Ego,  like 
self  identical  pure  being  ;  thus,  Being  is  Being,  Ego  is  Ego. 
We  hâve  hère  the  hintof  another  proof  of  our  position. 

(ji)  In  subsumption  pure  being,  since  it  is  wholly  abstract 
and  absolutely  universal,  constitutos  the  liighest  category  that 
can  be  thought.  It  has  thus  to  be  referred  to  îts  own  cate- 
gory :  Being  is  Being. 

Hère  pure  being  shows  itself  absolu tily  self-identical,  like 
a^a.  Now  this  characteristic  of  self  ideutity  and  self-equal- 
ity  appertains  to  pure  being  alone,  and  to  that  which  is  identi- 
cal with  it.     There  can  be  nothing  self-identiçal  belongingjto 
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a  higher  category  than  pure  beiiig,  for  it  is  itself  absolutely 
the  highest  conceivable.  On  the  other  liand,  anjtliiiig  belong- 
ing  to  a  categorj  lower  tlian  pure  boing  cannot  be  self-identical, 
for  it  18  neither  whoUy  abstract  nor  absolutely  universal. 
Thus  pure  being  alone,  and  tbat  whicb  is  one  with  it,  can 
possibly  take  the  cbaracteristic  of  self-identity.  Self-conscious- 
ness,  however,  or  personality,  is  self-identical;  thus:  I  am 
myêelf;  or  lam  I.  It  follows  that  self-consciousness  and  pure 
being  are  themselves  identical. 

Yarious  other  proofs,  of  a  like  conclusive  and  selÇ-evident 
nature,  might  be  produced  hère,  showing  ihat  pure  being  is 
one  and  the  same  with  self-consciousness  ;  but  we  hâve  not 
the  space  in  this  article  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  which,  as  we 
believe,  will  be  held  as  entirely  sufficient.  There  exists,  then, 
but  one  universal  Ego  ;  the  so-called  "  Individual  Ego,"  lim- 
ited  to  in(?îvîduality,  is  a  completely  erroneous  idea.  Man's 
Ego,  or  personality,  is  not  his  own  ;  it  is  universal  ;  it  is  that 
of  which  man  merely  partakes,  as  ot  pure  being,  or  of  the 
pure  reason,  both  of  which  are  universal.*  Universal  pure 
being  is  universal  self-consciousness  ;  and  this  is  the  Infinité 
AND  Absolute  Being.  The  philosophical  principles,  which 
hâve  been  now  established,  will  serve  the  necessary  basis  for  a 
correct  interprétation, 

III.  0/  the  Divine  Name  revealed  to  Moses,  A  very  remark- 
able  analogy  oxists,  apparent  at  the  Qrst  glance,  l)etween  the 
ordinary  expression  of  personality  —  I  am,or,  I  am  myself  — 
and  the  Sacred  Name  announced  to  Moses  from  the  burning 
bush  :  "  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  He 
said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  (  f  Israël,  I am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.  And  God  said  moreover  unto  Moses, 
Thus  slialt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israël,  Tlie  Lord 
(^Yahveh^  God  of  your  fathers     .     .     hath  sent  me  unto  you  : 

■•  Note.  An  excellent  and  profouud  writer  and  thinker  thus  remarks  on  the  univer- 
èality  of  the  Ego: 

**  For  what  can  be  clearer  than  that  there  mu8t  be  a  bridge  over  from  the  snbject  to 
the  object  (the  me  to  the  not  wic),  to  render  knowing  at  nll  possible?  And  this  bridge 
roust  be  the  univenaiUff  oj  the  Ego.  For  if  the  Ego  has  notliing  in  common  with  the 
object,  no  participation  witb  it,  then  its  activity  in  the  act  of  knowing  will  hâve  noth- 
ing  objective  in  it,  but  will  be  sbeer  subjective  illusion."  (  W.  T.  H.,  in  Jour.  Spëo^ 
Philos.    July,1872.    p.  2b6.)  //^ 
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this  is  my  name  forever,  aud  this  is  my  mémorial  uuto  ail 
générations  "  (Exodus  iii.  14, 15).  We  hâve  hère  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  this  Divine  Name  :  lam^  I am  that  lam^  and 
Tahveh  (Jehovah)  ffewhois;  and  ail  are  derived  from  the 
same  radical,  Havah^  the  verb  to  be.  As  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  relative  to  this  sacred  name,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  investigate,  briefly, 

1.  Its  grammatical  structure,  and  its  proper  translation. 
It  is  well  known  to  scholars  that  in  the  Hebrew  original  the 
ihree  forms  of  this  name  are  found  in  the  future  tense,  instead 
of  in  thfe  présent,  as  usually  rendered,  thus  :  Ehyeh^  "  I  will 
be  ;  "  Ehyeh  asher  Ehyeh^  *'  I  will  be  who  I  will  be  ;  "  and 
Tahveh^  '*  He  who  will  be."^  It  is  held,  in  fact,  by  some  able 
critics,  that  this  nameof  God  rclated  especially  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  "  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,"  regarded  as  the 
"  Coming  One,"  as  "  He  who  is  to  corne,"  or  "  He  who  will 
be  ;  "  and  thus  that  the  name  itself  should  be  rendered  liter- 
ally  in  the  future,  according  to  the  original.^  But  the  gêner- 
ality  of  critics  has  always  held  that  the  rendering  into  the 
présent  tense  is  perfectly  correct  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Septuagint  :  Eyd  elfjii  6  <5v,  "  I  am  Ue  who  is  ;  "  by  the  Vul- 
gate,  Effo  8um  qui  «ww,  "  I  am  who  am  ;  "  and  other  ancient, 
as  well  as  many  modem,  versions,  Again,  the  paraphrase  of 
this  Divine  Name  —  for  such  it  is  uniformly  regarded  —  by 
St.  John,  the  Revelator  ;  ^^  Him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come  "  (Rev.  i.  4  ;  iv.  8),  shows  that  the  name  as 
given  to  Moses  contains  ail  the  tenses,  without  any  exclusive, 
future  référence,  and  is  thus  more  properly  rendered  in  the 
présent  tense.''"     Still  again  ;  the  Hebrew  language,  as  is  well 

*The  verb  Havah^  the  root  of  thèse  three  forma,  belongs  to  the  olassof  verbs  technU 
cally  termed  Lamtdh  I/e-Hb» 

«See  an  nble  pnper  advocating  this  view,  by  Prof.  MacWhorter,  In  the  BibUotheca 
^Sacra,  Andover,  1857.  pp.  98-123.  "  Jehovah  regarded  as  a  Mémorial  Name."  Cf, 
*  Yahveh  Christ,"  by  the  same  author.     Chap.  v. 

7  See  generally  on  this  point  Prof  Stnart,  Dr.  Barnes,  etc.,  Cîomments  in  loc,  Prof. 
Stuart  cites  the  ancient  Rabbins  to  the  same  efiTeot,  thus,  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii. 
8y,  Ego  iUt  qui  eti,  et  quîfuUy  et  qui  erit.  .  .  Annon  pater  unua  f  Et  ipse  fuU^  ipse 
eit,  et  ipte  eriL  Targ.  Hieros.  in  Ex.  iil.  14:  Qui  fuit  est,  et  erU,  dixU  mundo  {Jd) 
Certeinly,  the  ancient  Jews  most  hâve  inherited  tolentbly  correct  traditions  respectine 

this  sacred  name.  C^ r\r\r%\c> 
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known,  bas  no  proper  présent  tense,  but  only  tbe  prœter  and 
future,  otherwise  ternied  perfect  and  imperfect.  Botb  are 
often  put  for  tbe  présent,  tbougb  tbe  future  is  most  frequently 
80  employed.  If,  tben,  tbîs  Divine  Name  absolutely  required 
tbe  présent  tense  to  express  its  true  raeaning,  it  must  take  tbe 
form  of  tbe  future  (or  praeter)  in  tbe  Hebrew.  Tbe  simple 
fact  tjiat  it  does  take  tbis  form,  tberefore,  afîords  no  proof 
that  it  sbould  not  be  rendered  into  tbe  présent,  according  to 
tbe  autborized  English  Version.  But  tbat  wbicb  seems  con- 
clusive  on  tbe  point  before  us  is  tbe  statement  :  ^^Tbis  is  my 
name  foi'ever,  and  my  mémorial  unto  ail  générations."  On 
the  tbeory  tbat  tbis  name,  as  '*  He  wbo  will  be,"  referred 
especîally  to  tbe  ''  Corning  One,"  to  tbe  expected  Messiab,  the 
rendering,  ''  He»  wbo  will  be,"  would  cease  to  bave  any  signifia 
cancé,  and  would  become  perfectly  incongruous  as  a  name, 
after  tbe  Messiab  bad  actually  corne.  Certainly  "  He  wbo 
will  come,"  cannot  apply  to  one  wbo  bas  already  come; 
and  yet  tbia  revealed  title  of  God  was  to  be  bis  name  forever, 
and  bis  everlasting  mémorial.  So,  too,  if  tbe  correct  reading 
of  tbis  name  is  Yahveh  rrin';,  tbis  is  the  Hipbil  form  of 
the  verb  Havah^  rrn^  to  be,  baving  tbus  a  causal  significa- 
tion ;  so  tbat  tbe  literal  sensé  would  be,  "  He  wbo  causes 
existence  ;  "  tbat  is,  tbe  Creator  ;  not  '^  He  wbo  will  be," 
merely,  and  certainly  not  "  He  wbo  will  cause  existence."  It 
is  apparent,  tben,  from  every  point  of  view,  tbat  tbe  usual 
translation  of  tbis  divine  name  into  tbe  présent  tense,  is  alone 
tbe  proper  rendering. 

2.  Tbe  précise  idea  usually  attacbed  to  tbis  Divine  Name. 
For  tbe  most  part,  tbe  notion  attacbed  by  critics  to  tbis  re- 
vealed name  of  God,  amounts  to  but  little,  if  any,  more  tban 
tbe  so-called  pure  being  of  tbe  pbilosopbers.  Dr.  PiLrst  remarks 
that  tbis  name  *'  siiçnifies  tbe  ever  existing  one^  ^  Dr  Gesen- 
ius  says  it  is  "  regarded  as  designating  God  as  etemaly  immu- 
table^  wbo  will  never  be  other  tban  tbe  same."  ^  Prof.  Stuart 
attributes  to  it  tbe  notion  of  tbe  '*  self-existent  and  etemal 
Ood,^^^^    Otbers,  almost  without  uumber,  migbt  be  cited  hère, 

«  Heb.  Lex.,  Sab.  mn*^.  »  Heb.  Lex.,  Sub.  mn^.  gîgfecfby^Stiti^le 
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as  employiiig  tlie  same  or  similar  expressions  ;  and,  as  bcfore 
said,  they  imply  but  Utile  if  anj  more  than  pure  being.  Other 
critics,  however,  who  dérive  this  name  from  the  Hipliil,  or 
causative  form  of  the  verb  to  6e,  wliich  eveu  Dr.  Gesenius 
does,  since  he  adopts  the  readiiig  Yàhveh^  rr^^,  strongly 
ineist  upon  the  notion  of  ^^  He  who  causes  existence,"  or  of 
Creator,  as  inhérent  in  this  substantive  forai  of  the  sacrcd 
name.^^  This  view  lias  been  advocated  by  Clericus,  Le^rde^ 
Schrader,  and  other  eminent  Hebraists.^  There  appears^ 
however,  at  first  glance,  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
modem  interprétation.  It  is  évident  that  the  three  forms  of 
this  name,  the  two  verbal,  lam  and  lam  that  lam^  and  the 
substantive  Tahveh  or  Jehovah,  were  intendod  to  express  one 
and  the  same  idea  ;  whereas,  it  is  certain  that  tbese  two  verbal 
forms  are  not  derived  from  the  Hiphil,  but  from  the  graund 
form  Kal  of  the  verb  Havah  ;  and  thus  that  the  meaning  they 
involve  is  différent  from  that  of  the  Hiphil  conjugation.  Ta 
avoid  this  difficulty,  as  it  would  seem.  Prof,  de  Legarde  dénies 
in  toto  that  the  verbal  torm,  lam  that  I  am  (Heb.,  Ehyéh 
asher  ehyeh)^  is  any  part  or  portion  of  this  divine  title.  He 
construes  it  as  a  rebuke  to  Moses,  for  haviug  asked  Gh>d  to 
reveal  His  name,  thus,  ^^  It  is  nothing  to  thee  who  I  am,"  etc.^ 
But  it  is  obvions  that  this  view  will  never  gain  tbo  gênerai 
assent  of  critics.  Dr.  Schrader,  while  he  attaches  the  sensé 
usually  donc,  to  this  verbal  form  of  the  name,  maintains  that 
it  is  too  abstract  for  the  Hebrews  to  comprehend  in  early 
times,  and  thus,  that  it  reflects  the  culture  of  a  later  period. 
On  this  point  Prof!  Legarde,  in  his  characteristic  style,  when 
treatingof  opinions  diflFerent  from  his  own,  remarks  that  "  the 
notion  of  *  being,'  or  '  essential  existence,'  could  not  hâve  been 
employed  in  early  times  to  express  the  nature  of  the  Deîty. 
.  .  If  any  insist  on  thinking  differently,  thcy  may  possibly 
please  Wvisjickle  and  ignorant  âge  by  their  persistence  in  boast- 

11  Prof.  Stuart  remarkïi  on  tbe  pointing  Yakttk^^^i   **  Thii  is  the  Hiphil  fnturt* 
and  means  Ht  who  catuti  exitttnce.'*  (Op.  cit.)  '  '  ' 

^FoT  the  viewiof  Clericus  aiid  Legarde,  see  Bib.  Sacra,  Andover,  1878,  pp.  544- 
551.    For  Sclirader's  views,  see  Shenkers  Bitel  Lex.     Art.  Yahve^  B.  8, 
U  Bib.  Sacra,  1878,  p.  549. 
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ing,  and  evon  by  tlieir  very  ignorance  ;  but  will  certainly  be 
always  a  laugliing-stook  ainong  prudent  people."  ^^  After 
such  a  délectable  wariiing,  it  may  be  ludicrous  to  state  what 
we  neverthcless  venture  to  do,  that  Divine  Naines  derived  from 
tho  verb  ''  to  be,"  or  verb  of  existence,  were  quite  common  in 
the  ancient  religions,  some  of  tliem  dating  from  a  high  antiq- 
uity.  There  was  the  Sanscrit  Aifuray  dating  from  the  Vedic 
period,  whose  Zendic  form  was  Ahura,  both  derived  from  the 
root  a$y  asmiy  Greek  eifUj  I  am.^^  ^^  Thèse  two  Divine  Names 
dated  from  the  primitive  Aryan  development.  Nebuchadnez- 
zer,  aiso,  applies  to  tlie  Babylonian  god  JTêa,  the  title  of  Auv 
KinuVy  the  Uxiitent  Being^  which  is  derived  from  the  same 
Semitic  radical  as  the  Hebrew  Yahveh.^  Now,  if  the  primi- 
tive Aryans,  the  Babylonians  and  old  Accadions  were  able  to 
apprehend  the  notion  of  abstract  being,  it  is  not  very  ridicu- 
lous  to  suppose  the  Hebrews  were  thus  able  in  early  times. 
But  aftor  ail  said  and  donc,  it  is  pure  assumption  on  the  part 
of  thèse  writers,  that  Ood  never  reveals  a  name  or  notion  that 
is  at  ail  above  the  compréhension  of  the  common  people  of 
the  period.  The  objection  before  stated,  then,  still  holds  good, 
that  the  three  forms  of  the  name  revealed  to  Mosos  ought  to 
involve  ihe  same  sensé  ;  and  thus  that,  if  the  verbal  form^  are 
found  in  Kal^  such  should  be  the  dérivation  of  the  substan- 
tive,  Jehovahy  mn'^*  Nevertheless,  the  third  persoii  future 
of  Knl  would  give  the  reading  Yihveh  mn^,  instead  of 
YcAvehj  which  is  the  Hiphil  formation  The  shortened  or 
■apocopated  forms  FaA,  Yahuy  go  to  prove  that  the  first  vowel 

MEbld.    p.  647. 

w  Fick,  Vergh.  Wôrterbuch,  etc.,  L  «79,  280.  Cf.  Cartias,  GrHndxttge,  etc.,  2d  Aufl. 
pp.  878, 879. 

1*  Inscription  of  Beraippas,  Canif.  Incrip,  West  Asia.  I.,  PI.  61,  No.  2.  1.  2,  Cf.  Leiior- 

mant,  Fragments  de  Beroses,  p.  66.    It  h  remnrkable,  nl.HO,  that  the  old  Accadinn  pro- 

nonn  im»,  flrst  person  singnlar  /,  I  am;  the  Kgo^  tnkes  Itkewine  the  meaning  of  name^ 

Hebrew  5A«M,and  of  mémorial;  thas,  Momorial  Name,  ail  connecred  with  the  notion 

f  self,  the  Ego.    This  seems  to  be  strictlyannlogou!»  with  the  Hebrew  phrases, afii  hût 

am  He,  and  ani  ani  hû^  1  even  I  am  He  (See  Deut  xzxli,  39;  Ism.  xli.  4;  xliii.  10, 
18, 26,  etc).  Dr.  Goldzhier  is  doubtless  correct  in  the  opinion  ihat  thèse  phrases  are 
nominal  forms  answering  exactly  to  the  verbal  forms,  Ekyeh,  I  am,  etc.  (Mythos  bel* 
den  Hebra^m,  p.  860.)  It  is  important  to  state  that  the  capital  city  of  the  Aocadiant 
was  the  Ur^Koêdim^  from  which  Abraham  originaliy  migrated.  ^-^  j 
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was  a,  and  thus  that  Yahveh  was,  after  ail,  the  true  original 
pointing  of  this  substantive  form  of  the  Divine  Narae.  We 
adopt,  then,  for  ourselves,  the  Hiphil  hypothesis,  which  gives 
the  reading  Yahveh\  with  the  literal  sensé  of  ^'  He  who  causes 
existence,"  or  "  The  Creator  ;  "  and  it  becomes  necessarj, 
therefore,  to  find  a  similar  meaning  in  the  verbal  expressions, 
I  am^  I  am  that  I  am. 

3.  Tlie  Revealed  Name  as  the  exact  formula  of  self-con- 
sciousness,  or  personality.  As  already  remarked,  the  notion 
connected  with  this  revealed  title  of  Divinity,  by  the  naajority 
of  critics,  amounts  to  but  little  more  thau  that  of  the  pure 
being  of  the  philosophers.^^  If  the  notion  of  self-conscious- 
ness,  of  personality,  lias  been  not  unfrequently  attributed  to 
it,  this  has  been  rather  attached  to  it  indefinitely,  than  strictly 
and  legitimately  deduced  from  il.  Yet  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  exact  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by  this  Divine  Name. 

1.  We  hâve  hère  tlie  term  Uhyehy  1  am,  in  the  phrase,  "  I 
am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  If,  now,  this  is  a  correct  ren- 
dering  of  the  term  Ehyeh^  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  the  exact, 
normal  expression  of  self-consciousness  in  nian,  I  am.  This 
is  not  being  simply,  nor  yet  self-existence  ;  it  is  strict  person- 
ality, in  its  modem,  philosophical  appréhension.  Nothing 
more  nor  less  can  be  possibly  made  of  it.  Tlie  phrase  I  am 
stands  for  the  Ego,  for  Personality  in  man,  wherovcr  the  Eng- 
lish  lauguage  is  spokcn  ;  and  this  Ego  stands  for  Causality  in 
man,  tor  the  free,  ac*tivo,  créative  agent. 

2.  Compare,  now.  the  more  complète  formula,  I am  myself^ . 
with  the  Hebrcw,  I  am  that  I  am.  In  the  Hebrew  original, 
Ehyeh  asher  Ehyeh^  tlic  term  a^her  is  the  relative  pronoun, 
•'  who,  which,  that  whiclî,"  etc.  Thus,  I am  who  I am.  We 
liavc  hère,  as  clearly  as  tlie  Hebrcw  language  can  express  it, 
the  notion  of  scll-identity,   which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  the 

1"  As  an  exatnple  of  the  notions  l»eld  reflpecting  this  namo,  take  the  following  from  a 
more  récent  and  vcry  able  ftuthor:  "'IamthatIam  .  .  .  Thi»  is  my  name  for- 
ever,  and  this  is  my  mémorial  to  ail  geuemtions  *  Ex.  iil.  14,  16.  *  I  am  that  I  am  * — 
the  self-ezistent,  seif-poised,  indcpendent,  uncbangeable,  etemal '*  (SamI.  J.  Baird, 
D.D.  The  Elohim  Revealed,  etc.  pp.  83,  84).  This  is  no  more  nor  less  than  simple 
pure  being,  which  is  self-existent,  oniversal,  etemal,  unchangeable,  etc.,  etc.  Not  a 
Word  hère  of  self-consciousueas,  of  Pertonality. 
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sole  characteristic  of  self-conaciousiiess,  ideutified  wîth  pure 
being  ;  tlius,  Being  is  being  ;  I  atn  myself,  or,  I  am  1.  The 
only  exception  to  an  exact  idendity  between  the  Hebrew  and 
English  formulas  is  tiie  fact  tliat  the  Hebrew  tongue  lias  no 
reflexive  pronoun,  like  myself,  and  hence  to  express  self- 
identity,  the  first  term  of  the  formula  lias  to  ue  repeated, 
thus.  I  am  toho  I  am,  instead  ol  lam  myself.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  reflexive  myself,  we  would  be  forced  to  say,  I  am  who 
I  am,  or  that  whicli  I  am.  Hère  is,  then,  au  exact  équiva- 
lence of  the  two  phrases  ;  the  Hebrew  formula  expresses  ab- 
solutc  self-identity,  and  this  is  absolute  personality  ;  lam  I; 
Ego  is  Ego.  Now,  nothing  so  stands  for  causality  in  man,  for 
the  free,  créative  intelligence,  as  personality,  as  that  which 
says,/ am  myself,  or  I  am  who  I  am.  But  when  we  corne  to 
the  substantive  form  of  this  Divine  Name,  which  is  found  in 
the  third  person  singular,  instead  of  first  person,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  express  this  notion  of  free,  intelligent  causality, 
involved  in  tliat  of  personality,  if  we  still  adhered  to  the 
ground  form  Kal,  of  the  verb  Havah,  To  do  this  we  must 
adopt  the  Hiphil  or  catisal  form  of  the  verb,  which  is  Yaliveh, 
employed  as  a  noun,  and  as  a  personal  name  of  the  Deity. 
We  thus  explain  how  it  is  tliat  1  lie  two  verbal  forms  of  this 
revealed  name  derived  from  the  verb  in  Kal,  involvc  exactly 
the  notion  of  tlie  substantive  Tahveh,  derived  froiu  the  Hiphil 
conjuration.  Personality,  free,  intelligent  causality,  is  the 
exact  idea  involved  in  the  three  forms.  That  the  actual  de- 
sign was  to  express  the  notion  of  self-consciousness,  of  the 
Ego,  in  the  Hebrew  original,  is  confirmed  by  the  correspond- 
ing  nominal  expressions  alrcady  refetred  to,  anî  M,  1  am  He  ; 
anî  anî  hû,  I  even  1  am  He. 

That,  now,  which  appears  on  the  face  of  thèse  plirases,  I 
am,  I  am  who  I  am,  namely,  personality,  is  confirmed  by  a 
critîcal  view  of  ail  the  facts  relating  to  thein.  Indeed,  if  a 
man  says,  I  am,  I  am  myself,  or  yet,  I  am  that  which  I  am, 
no  one  doubts  that  he  means  to  aflSm  tliereby  his  self  conscious- 
ness,  his  pei*sonality.  For  the  same  reason,  there  should  be 
no  mystery  as  regards  the  exact  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  t 
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^n  the  three  forms  of  the  Sacred  Name  revealed  to  Moses. 
Sucli  expressions  caii  hardly  pass  for  auythiug  else  but  Per- 
sonal itj,  the  Ego. 

In  revealing  the  true  name  and  nature  of  6od,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  express  particularly  the  notion  of  universality  ; 
for,  ashas  been  shown,  self-consciousness,  identified  with  uni- 
versai  pure  being,  knowing  itself,  is  itself  nccessarily  universal. 
So,  too,  infinity,  self-existence,  omniprésence,  above  ail,  free, 
intelligent  causality,  and  ail  tlie  other  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
are  expressed  in  the  same  breath  with  personality,  considered 
as  universal.  Universal  pure  being  is  univcrsal  self  conscious- 
ness  ;  and  tins  is  the  Infinité  and  Absolute  Being.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  conçoive  of  a  more  advantageous  point  of 
view,  than  that  hère  affbrded,  for  the  development  of  a  pure 
Theism. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  the  ancients,  and  especially  with 
the  Hebrews,  in  connection  witli  tlie  sacred  Tetragrammatou 
revealed  to  Moses  ;  tiiat  tlie  true  name  of  God  expressed  also 
the  essential  nature  of  6od«  Such  is  indeed  tlie  fact.  The 
Deity,  in  order  to  be  such,  must  be  Universal  Pure  Being  ;  and 
Universal  Pure  Being  is  Universal  Self-consciousness  ;  and 
this  is  exactly  formulated  in   the  Divine   Name  revealed  to 


Agaiii,  it  lias  becii  frequently  iiisisted  upon  by  critics  that 
this  revealed  name  involves  fundamentally  the  notion  of  the 
mani^ested  or  revealed  God,  of  the  Deity  in  His  relation  to 
man.  This  also  is  eniphatically  true,  God's  essential  relation 
to  man,  and  inan's  essential  relation  to  God,  if  not  whoUy 
arbitrary,  factitious,  must  be  grounded  in  something  which 
God  essentially  is,  and  of  which  man  partakes,  as  his  inmost, 
highest,  universal  self  ;  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  Kelf- 
consciousness,  Personality,  which  is  universal,  which  €k>d  is, 
and  which  man  iiiherits  from  God,  the  same  as  the  pure  rea- 
son,  or  pure  being.  Critics  hâve  often  affirmed,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  in  his  personality  that  man  stands  related  to  God  ;  although 
they  hâve  never  explained  to  us  how  and  why  this  is  so.  We 
sce  hère  exactly  in  what  consists  the  essential  relation  between 
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the  Deity  and  man.  But  if  Personalitj  iu  man  was  his  own^ 
lîke  individuality,  if  it  was  liinited  to  his  individuality,  it  could 
hâve  notlniig  în  common  witli  God,  and  could  not  serve  as  the 
ground  of  any  direct  relation  between  God  and  man.  Per- 
sonality,  however,  is  soraothing  universal  and  divine  ;  it  i» 
that  common  to  ail  rational  existences,  and  the  basis  of  the 
relation  between  them.  It  is  a  great  fact,  therefore,  when 
God  revealed  His  true  name  to  Moses,  that  He  thercin  ex- 
pressed  both  His  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  His  relation  ta 
man. 

As  will  be  seen,  that  which  affords  the  key  to  our  interpré- 
tation ol  the  Divine  Name  revealed  to  Moses,  is  the  univer- 
sality  of  the  Ego,  of  personality,  in  man,  denying  in  toto  the 
reality  of  the  so-called  "  Individual  Ego,"  which  is  a  popular 
psychological  illusion,  and  common  even  to  nearly  ail  the  phi* 
losophies.  Even  Hegel,  who  held  that  the  Absolute  Being  is 
essential  Self-consciousness,  limits  the  Ego  in  man  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  making  thus  a  distinction  between  the  human  and 
divine  Self-consciousness.  But  we  show  that  pure  being  itself 
is  the  highest  possible  category,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  identical 
wîth  Self  consciousness.  Thus  Personality  is  that  which  God 
essentially  is,  in  Himself,^  of  which  the  Ego  in  man  is  raerely 
an  inheritance  from  God,  the  same  as  the  pure  reason  or  the 
pure  being,  of  which  ail  rational  existences  merely  partakoin 
common.  That  which,  therefore,  is  the  highest,  the  inmost, 
in  man,  is  common  both  to  God  and  man  ;  it  is  that  which 
God  is  essentially,  of  which  man  partakes.  It  is  tins  univer- 
sal  self-consciousness,  common  to  God  and  man,  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  essential  relation  existing  between  tliem.  And 
this  is  exactly  formulated  in  the  Divine  Name  revealed  to 
Moses. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  hère,  whether  God  is  a 
Personal  Being  ;  for  He  is  essential  Personality,  of  which  the 
human  personality  in  man's  primeval  estate,  was  a  conscious 

ISThat  God  is  essential  Personality  is  asserted  in  the  following: 
**The  intimate  relation  of  God  as  Beinff,  to  ail  His  attrlbutes  and  to  ail  His  essence» 
constitQtes  the  Divine  Personalitpr,  which  for  God  is  His  entire  Being."    "  The  divine 
eonsciousness,  or  divine  personality  embraces  ail  that  is  in  God,  ail  uf  which  He  is  the 
reason  *' (Tiberghien,  cited  by  Fleming.    Vocabulnry  ot  Philosophy.    Art.  Pepon  ).         j 
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and  blissful  participation.  In  God  Personality  and  Individu- 
ality  are  one  and  tho  same,  since  He  is  the  Universal  Indîvid- 
ual.  Mau,  however,  as  an  iudividual,  is  strictly  finite.  Itis 
only  in  liis  personality  that  he  partakes  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
which,  as  we  hâve  scen,  is  essential  Personality.  The  point  of 
view  which  we  hère  uttain  is  obviously  that  alone  which  can 
serve  the  basis  of  a  pure  Theisra,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  man's  rclationship  to  God. 

The  bearing  of  thèse  views  on  man's  relation  to  lus  fellow 
man  is  also  quite  important.  We  see  that,  as  persons,  ail 
men  are  alike,  while  as  individuals  they  are  unlike,  are  différ- 
ent. Individuality  is  the  ground  of  distinction,  différence 
amoni^  men  ;  while  Personality  is  the  ground  of  their  uuity, 
identity  ;  the  ground  of  the  Universal  Broiherhood. 

We  hâve  no  space  hère  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Fall 
of  Man.  But  one  thing  is  certain, — man  has  lost,  if  he  ever 
actually  posscssed,  the  consciousness  of  his  relation  to,  his 
union  with,  God,  grounded  in  Personality,  which  is  common 
to  both  God  and  man.  By  appropriating  Personality  to  him- 
self  as  something  his  own  ;  by  limiting  it  to  his  individuality, 
man  effectually  severs  Lis  relation  to  God,  séparâtes  himself 
froni  God,  from  nature,  from  his  true  universal  Life  and  Se- 
ing, and  couverts  his  propor  sclfhood  thereby  into  a  falsehood. 

The  simple  fact  that  man  in  his  présent  state  couverts  his 
true  selfhood  into  a  falsehood,  is  proof  positive  that  he  is  a 
fallen  being.  Thus  it  is  that  the  restoration  of  man  to  the 
consciousness  of  liis  union  witli  God,  tlirougii  tlmt  which  is 
inmost  and  highest  in  man,  or  Personality,  constitutes  the 
aim  of  ail  Révélation,  of  ail  truo  Religion.  But  the  great 
length  to  whicli  tliis  essay  lias  already  attained,  warns  us  not 
to  trespass  longer  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 

0.  I>.  Miller,  D.D. 
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Article  XXXI. 
**  TAe  New  Covenant  "  and  its  Critics. 

The  Publishing  House  should  be  congratulated  on  the  ex- 
ample it  bas  set  in  inserting  a  disparaging  criticism  of  one  of 
its  own  publications,  in  its  principal  periodical.  Publisbers 
usually  employ  only  tlie  garant  of  eulogy  in  their  book-notices, 
declining  to  use  their  type  in  dispraise,  however  just.  The 
example  of  the  Publisliing  House  should  convince  its  patrons 
that  it  bas  confidence  in  its  own  books,  and  that  it  is  determined 
to  deal  justly  by  its  constituents,  or  it  would  not  permit  dis- 
paragement  of  its  publications  in  its  own  critiques. 

The  author  of  the  article  should  also  be  commended,  so  far 
as  he  bas  indicated  actual  defects  in  a  volume  of  bis  own 
church  literature.  Too  frequently  religions  critics  and  jour 
nais  can  find  only  words  of  praise  for  works  in  their  own  sec- 
tarian  interest,  and  adverse  criticism  is  a  stranger  to  their 
pages.  The  "  Review  of  *  The  New  Covenant/  "  ^  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Quarterlt,  might,  however,  with  great 
propriety,  bave  been  excluded  frora  its  pages,  had  its  admis- 
sion rested  on  its  claim  to  be  in  the  full  sensé  of  the  word  a 
book  review,  for  it  does  not  even  attempt  to  indicate  the  merits 
of  the  book,  or  what  the  author  purposed  and  bas  accom- 
plished  in  its  préparation.  But  the  publisbers  seem  to  hâve 
preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of  toleration,  rather  than  incur 
the  charge  of  undue  partiality  for  their  own.  Certainly  no 
other  conceivable  reason  could  demand  their  publication  of 
Prof.  Forbes's  critique. 

The  unusual  examples  set  by  the  Publishing  House  and 
Prof.  Forbes  will  excuse,  if  excuse  îs  needed,  the  equally  un- 
usual circumstance  of  an  author  writing  in  defence  of  his 
own  book  ; — moreover,  the  character  and  importance  of  the 
work,  as  an  attempt  to  faithfuUy  présent  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures  in  modem  English,  with  the  resulis  of  the  bost  criticism 
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wrought  into  tlie  tcxt,  sliould  jtistifj  its  author  in  explaining 
its  merits  to  tho^^e  who  hâve  had  uo  opportunitj  to  examine 
it,  and  in  relieving  it  from  tho  adverse  criticisms  of  tliose  wlio 
from  any  cause  hâve  tnistaken  and  misstated  its  contents.  Such 
a  work  as  a  new  translation  of  tlie  Scriptures,  destined  to  be 
identified  with  our  church  literature,  should  at  least  be  accu- 
rately  described  in  this  review,  which,  more  than  any  otiier 
of  our  church  publications,  should  pronounce  upon  tho  chaiv 
acter  of  our  literature.  The  author  of  the  work  has,  for  thèse 
and  other  reasons,  concluded  that  he  can,  without  presump- 
tion,  set  some  of  his  critics  right,  and  présent  to  the  public 
a  few  of  tlie  claims  on  which  his  work  rests:  claims  that  few 
beside  himself  can  be  supposed  to  see  as  clearly  as  he  sees 
them,  and  which  none  beside  himself  would  be  likeîy  to  take 
the  trouble  to  describe. 

Before  noticing  his  Quarterlt  critic^  however,  the  author 
will  dévote  some  attention  to  certain  critical  références  that 
hâve  bcen  mado  to  his  version  from  otlier  sources.  They 
hâve  proceeded  from  several  directions. 

1.  From  those  who  deny  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  object  toour  book  because  it  proves  by  the  act- 
ual  language  of  tlie  Word  that  tiie  unreasonable  doctrines 
they  rejoct  are  not  taught  therein.  The  loue  of  their  criti- 
cisms indicates  tliat  they  very  mucli  désire  that  tlie  Bible  may 
seem  to  teach  irrational  doctrines,  in  order  that  they  may  hâve 
the  better  groiind  of  opposition  to  it.     One  of  tlicm  says  : 

While  our  own  view  of  tlie  escliatology  ot  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  doubtiess  substantially  the  saine  as  that  of  our  Uni- 
versalist  brethren,  yet,  in  the  iiiterest  of  souiid  scholarship, 
WC3  cannot  help  protesting  agaiiist  efforts  to  inake  the  gospels 
explicitly  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restoration  of  ail  inen 
to  holiness  and  happiness.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  dogma  is  a  ratioiial  one,  it  i.-:  to  be  found  upon  the  pages 
of  the  four  evangelists. 

The  animus  of  such  a  critic  is  apparent.  He  regards  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration  as  a  roasonable  one,  liut  is  un- 
willing  to  admit  that  the  four  Gospels  teach  it,  and  >*>The  New 
Covenant  "  is  condemned  because  its  more^  ïiieral  rendering 
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shows  tliat  the  New  Testament  does  teach  tho  doctrine.  The 
Bible  as  an  inspired  book  is  the  spécial  abhorrence  of  this 
class  of  criticS)  and  next  to  that  is  a  successful  attempt  to 
show  that  tlie  book  of  books  is  worthy  of  confidence.  The 
more  clearly  "  The  New  Covenant  "  teaches  a  rational  Cliris- 
tianity,  the  more  obnoxious  it  becomes  in  their  eyes. 

A  8[>ecimen  of  this  critio's  treatment  is  seen  in  this  :  In- 
stead  of  "  thorns  "  the  word  "  acanthuses  "  is  employed  in 
"The  New  Covenant."  Now  "acanthuses"  is  the  original,  and 
the  very  word  Jésus  employed.  Acanthus  (axavOa  akanthà) 
is  also  good  English,  is,  in  fact,  tlie  English  as  well  as  Greek 
name  of  the  plant  Josus  referred  to.  There  are  other  thorny 
plants  besides  the  acanthus,  amoug  them  the  amloyp^  (jkolop%) 
•2  Cor.  xii.  7.  Jésus  said  and  meant  "  acanthuses  ;  "  and  yet 
the  critic  referred  toquotes  the  foUowing  from  the  book  :  "Ue 
that  is  sown  among  the  acanthuses  is  the  one  that  hears  the 
word,  and  the  cares  of  the  aeon,  and  the  delusion  of  riches 
choke  the  word  and  it  becomes  unfruitful  ;  "  and  proposes  to 
style  our  book  tlie  "  Acanthus  Version."  Very  good.  He 
could  not  better  compliment  it  tlian  by  naming  it  for  a  char- 
acteristic  tliat  demonstrates  its  accuracy. 

But  we  must  express  our  thanks  to  this  critic  for  a  verbal 
correction  in  Jolm  vi.  71,  whicli  should  read  "Judas  (son)  of 
Simon  of  Kariotuê^^^  instead  of  "  Judas,  son  of  Kariotv^^^^ 
the  words  •'  of  Simon  "  having  been  accidentally  omitted  by 
us. 

2.  Another  class  includos  certain  Christian  people  who  un- 
willingly  see  in  "  The  New  Covenant  "  an  exponent  ol  Univer- 
salism.  Thèse  writers  do  not  undertake  to  show  that  our 
renderings  are  inaccurate,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  see  that 
they  make  a  fatal  admission  whon  they  acknowledge  that 
while  our  rendering  is  more  literal  and  exact,  it  causes  the 
book  to  seem  to  teach  universal  salvation.  This  is  surely  no 
objection  to  it.  The  Baptist  translation  is  not  at  ail  to  be  con- 
demned  bccause  it  contains  the  admitted  facts  that  favor  the 
position  of  that  church,  but  wliich  the  Révision  Committee 
declined  to  embody  in  the  Revision.     Why  should  it  be  reck- 1^ 
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oned  a  fault  in  "The  New  Covenant"  that  it  insista  on  the  facts 
tliat  tavor  the  Universalist  théories  ?  The  question  should  not 
be,  Is  the  version  more  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  thaw  is  the  Revision  ?  but,  Is  it  accurate  where  it 
differs  from  that  version,  and  froni  King  James's?  The 
translater  only  asks  to  be  tried  bv  this  test.  But  thèse  critics 
do  us  unintentional  injustice.  Take  the  candid  Interior  (Chi- 
cago), as  an  example: 

That  lus  translation  is  a  faithful  one,  except  where  con- 
troverted  topics  are  involved,  we  fully  admit.  Yet  itloses  the 
force  imparted  by  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  to  the  author- 
ized  version,  and  that  without  any  compensating  benefit.  In 
his  translation  of  certain  controverted  passages  Dr.  Hanson 
certainly  runs  into  a  worse  error  than  he  cures,  when  he 
raakes  tlie  young  ruler  ask,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  seonian 
life  ?  "  and  makes  the  Saviour  talk  of  *'8Bonian"  fire,  "aeonian'* 
chastisement,  "aeonian"  tabernacles,  and  '*8Bonian"  life.  We 
submit  that  to  the  average  reader  of  the  New  Testament  that 
adjective  lias  no  meaning  whatever,  and  that,  consequently, 
every  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  meaningless.  We  ail  thiuk 
we  know  what  '  baptize  '  means  ;  what  *  aeonian  '  means,  who 
knows  ? 

The  Interior  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Tennyson,  De 
Quincey,  and  other  standard  wrîters  employ  thèse  words.  But 
nothing  can  be  fairer  than  our  treatment  of  the  œonian  phra- 
seology,  which  should  secure  the  approval  not  only  of  Univer- 
salists,  but  of  ail  others  as  well.  In  the  Established  Version  and 
Revised  Version  aiôn^  aidnioSy  aim^  aldnoç^  are  rendered  "âge,** 
"  world,"  "  everlasting,"  "  forever,"  "  eternal,"  etc.  But 
nothing  is  now  better  settled  than  that  "  âge  "  and  *'  âges  " 
are  the  exact  renderings  of  the  noun,  and  "  age-lasting,"  or 
pertaining  to  an  âge,  the  meaning  of  the  adjective,  in  almost 
ail  cases  ;  and  in  ail  cases  so  far  as  a  time-sense  is  involved, 
indemnité  but  limited  duration  is  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
But  there  are  instances  of  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  which  it 
is  claimed  by  some  scholars  that  something  more  than  mère 
duration  is  denoted  ;  that  is,  quality  as  well  as  duration. 
The  œonian  life  is  something  more  than  an  age-long  life,  they 
say.  We  bave  no  precisely  équivalent  English  adjective  for 
aiônîosj  and  inasmuch  as  tho  œonian  terms  arc  the  pivotai 
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words  in  tlie  coiitroversy  betweeii  Uuiversalists  and  Partialists, 
wliat  can  be  at  once  more  candid  and  exact  tban  to  translit- 
erate  rather  than  translate  them  ?  Ortliodox  critics  and  some 
others  accuse  the  translator  of  ^^The  New  Covenant"  of  carrying 
bis  Universalist  idiosyncracies  into  bis  translation.  Tbis  is 
precisely  wbat  be  bas  not  done.  He  migbt  bave  rendered  tbe 
noun  "  âge  "  every  time,  and  tbe  adjective  "  age-lasting/'  and 
justified  bis  course  by  tbe  lexicograpby,  etymology,  and  usage 
of  tbe  Word  in  ail  classic  and  sacred  literature.  As  a  parti- 
san tbeologian  be  sbould  bave  done  so.  As  a  rigid  critic  be 
migbt  bave  done  so.  Had  be  made  bis  version  solely  in  tbe 
interest  of  bis  cbnrcb,  be  certainly  would  bave  done  so.  But 
tbere  was  anotber  course  open  to  bim,  tbat  was  not  obnoxious 
to  any  cbarge  of  tbeological  bias,  and  tbat  no  candid  reader 
could  object  to,  wbicb  was  to  Anglicise  tbe  noun  by 
tbe  Word  œon,  siugular,  faons,  plural,  and  tbe  adjective  by 
œonian.  Tbese  are  recognized  Englisb  words,  and  bave  tbe 
merit  of  being  tbe  very  words  of  tbe  original,  and  any  reader 
can  interpret  tbem  wberever  tbey  occur,  as  tbe  connection 
requires.  Certainly  no  one  can  accuse  tbe  translator  of  being 
biased  wben  be  refrains  from  translating  tbe  terms  expres- 
sive of  duration  by  sucb  words  as  "  âge  "  and  "  age-lasting," 
wbicb  be  was  fuUy  justified  in  doing,  and  gives  tbe  very  form 
of  tbe  original. 

Tbe  only  objection  offered  is,  tbat  tbese  words  are  not  in 
common  use.  But  tbere  are  raany  excellent  and  important 
words  in  tbe  New  Testament  not  in  common  use.  JSon  Is  in 
tbe  Englisb  dictionary,  and  œon  and  œonian  are  found  in  stan- 
dard Englisb  literature,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common.  Tbe  same  objection  could  bave  been  made  to  tbe 
use  of  tbe  word  "  cliasm  "  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  tbe  best 
Word  to  represent  tbe  Greek  rendered  "gulf"  in  tbe  parable 
of  tbe  Ricb  Man  and  Lazarus,  (Luke  xvi,  x^f^^y  chasmà)  ; 
but  it  bad  not  been  naturalized  in  Englisb  speeob  wben  tbe 
Ëstablisbed  Version  was  made.  ^Eon  and  œonian  are  fast 
becoming  familiar,  and  are  tbe  best  possible  words  tô  repre- 
sent aMar,ai<i(i'<o^.     Thisis'our  double  answer  to  critics  wbo[e 
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bave  (1)  accused  us  of  leaniug  toward  our  own  theological 
Tîews  in  translating,  and  (2)  of  not  asing  good  English  words 
in  this  connection.  Thèse  are  the  very  words  Jésus  used, 
and  are  sanctioned  by  the  best  English  usage.  Tennyson 
sings, 

**  Draw  down  œonlan  hills, 
And  80W  the  dast  of  continents  to  be.'* 

But  the  criticisms  of  ^^  evangelical  "  critics  bave  beeu  more 
favorable  thau  was  to  be  anticipated.  The  If.  W.  Chriêtian 
Advocate  (^ethodist)  says  : 

The  translation,  we  believe,  is  generally  carefully  done, 
and  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  an  earnest  seeker 
after  tlie  truth  in  the  New  Testament. 

And  the  Independentj  whose  literary  notices  are  among  the 
ablest  published,  observes  : 

The  Universalism  of  the  version  is  for  the  most  part  lim- 
ited  IX)  indefinite  translations  such  as  ''  feonian  punishment  " 
(chastisement)  for  **  eternal  punishment,"  but  occasionallj 
takes  the  sha[>e  of  affirmation  in  positive  and  dogmatio 
notes  and  c«>mmentation8,  or  the  more  questiouable  une 
of  parenthèses  interpolated  by  the  author  into  the  text,  to 
aid  what  he  believes  to  be  the  meaning.  This,  without  being 
carried  far  enough  to  impeach  the  candor  of  the  author,  gives 
bis  work  a  tinge  of  Universalistio  sectarianism  as  compared 
with  the  product  of  a  more  catliolic  scholarship.  As  a  whole 
the  version  commands  respect  and  indicates  caroful  study,  an 
honest  purpose,  and  good  scholarship. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  not  a  parenthetical  word 
interpolated  any  where  in  the  version  to  aid  a  passage  towards 
a  Universalistio  sensé. 

8.  Beside  thèse  critics  are  those  who  hâve  a  little  smatter- 
ing  of  Greek,  and  who  feel  bound  to  advertise  their  knowled^e 
by  criticisms,  most  of  which  demonstrate  their  extrême  igno- 
rance of  the  points  they  raise  ;  those  who  are  so  wedded  to  the 
^^  polarized  "  phraseology  of  tl\e  Established  Version,  that  any 
change  is  obnoxious  to  them,  however  excellent  it  may  be  ; 
those  martinets  in  eduoational  institutions,  who  deem  it  ueoe»- 
sary  to  vindioate  theûr  knowLedge  of  teobnical  points,  regard- 
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less  of  that  perspective  tliat  a  broader  knowledge  and  an  ac- 
corate  perception  of  ail  the  facts  would  open  to  them,  but 
whioh  thej  are  incompétent  to  perceive  ;  those  who  object  to 
changes  that  the  facts  compel,  for  noother  reason  than  because 
they  do  net  like  the  souud  of  them,  which  is  usually  a  very 
good  reason  whj  thej  sliould  be  made  ;  those  to  whom  any 
change  in  the  phraseologj  of  the  Bible  is  intolérable,  theo- 
logical  Bourbons,  who  forgot  nothing,  and  learn  nothing  ;  those 
who  find  as  they  read  the  improved  phraseology  of  "  The  New 
Covenant,"  that  it  rendors  more  than  ever  antiquated  many  au 
old  sermon  (whose  points  are  based  on  a  false  rendering),and 
calls  for  the  modification  of  a  multitude  of  polemical  books, 
whose  texte  are  greatly  modified  by  it,  and  demanda  a  recom- 
mitment  of  Scripture,  which  différa  from  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  memorized.  Ali  those  who  are  iutorested  as  above,  do- 
not  relish  any  cliange,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  tlie  im- 
provement.  In  fact,  any  new  version  is  contested  by  that 
ultra  conservative  spirit  that  will  not  brook  any  interferenco^ 
with  "  God's  Word.''  But  no  English  version  is  Qod's  word. 
The  Greek  original  comes  nearest  to  that.  It  is  an  irreverent 
révérence  that  invests  any  version  with  such  sanctity  as  to- 
repeV  any  attempt  at  communion  with  the  divine  original  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  a  more  accurate  report  to  men.  It 
is  to  make  a  fetioh  of  a  book,  and  perpetuate  mistakes.  It  ia 
to  render  corruptions  of  the  original  sacred,  and  errors  of 
translation  inspired.  What  is  popularly  called  ^^  good  Eng- 
lish ''  (in  the  Bible)  is  the  English  of  three  hundred  yeai*â 
ago,  now  obsolète  or  obsoiescent  outside  the  Bible,  much  of 
whioh  was  in  fact  aiready  obsolète  when  King  James's  trans- 
lation was  made,  and  yet  which  is  largely  présent  in  the  Estab- 
lished  Version  and  tlie  Bevised  Version. 

Tliere  is  probably  no  literary  task  to  which  any  one  could 
possibly  set  his  hand,  that  would  olicit  from  so  many  différent 
directions  so  many  utterly  inconsequential  and  incompétent 
objections,  as  a  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  more  thorough 
and  accurate  the  work,  the  more  numerous  aud  pronounced 
the  eritioisms  would  be  likely  to  be.      Prof.  Schaff  shows  in  Ic 
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his  '*  Compaiiiol)  "  liow  bittcrly  translations  of  the  Bible  hâve 
usiiallv  l»eeii  received.  Jérôme  heard  acrowd  of  "  two-legged 
donkeys,"  as  lie  calied  thein  (bipedeê  a«««U«),brajingover  his 
work,  the  Vuljçate,  whicli  even  Augustine  tliought  would  do 
more  Larm  tlian  good  ;  and  yet  eleven  centuries  after  lus  death, 
the  council  of  Trent  (April  8,  1646),  voted  it  equal  witli  the 
original  ;  Wiclif,  the  first  Engh'sh  translator  of  the  Bible,  was 
calied  by  tlie  Arclibishop  of  Canterbtiry,  *'  that  pestilent 
wretch  of  damnable  ineinory,  son  of  the  old  serpent,  who  as 
the  complcmentof  liis  wickodness,  invented  a  new  translation 
of  tlie  Scriptures  into  his  inother  tongue  ;  ''  Tyndale*s  trans- 
lation was  pul>licly  burned  in  St.  PauFs  churchyard,  by  order 
of  the  hishop  of  London,  and  Tyndale  himself  was  afterward 
strangled  and  burned  at  tlie  stake  ;  the  authors  of  the  Geneva 
version  were  fugitives  from  |>or80cution,andyet  KingJames's 
translation  is  substantially  froin  it  ;  the  Established  Version 
met  with  ail  kinds  of  opposition.  Prof.  Schaff  pertinently  ob- 
serves : 

There  are  many  lineal  descendants  of  those  prîests,  who,  in 
the  reignof  Henry  VIII.,  prelerred  theirold-fashioned  Mump- 
êimus  Domine  to  the  new-fangled  Sumpsimui  ;  even  in  the  en- 
lightencd  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  pious  deacon  is  repoi*ted 
to  hâve  opposed  the  Revision  of  1881  witli  the  conclusive  ar- 
gument, *'  If  St.  James's  Version  was  good  enough  for  St. 
Paul,  it  is  good  enough  for  me  !  ". 

But  thèse  are  ail  more  than  offset  by  the  geuuine  scholars 
who  are  able  to  appreciate  auy  good  points  in  such  a  work, 
and  to  place  a  proper  estimate  on  such  slight  inaccuracies  as 
are  inévitable  to  a  task  involving  so  many  thousand  items  ; 
and  by  the  great  mass  of  those  for  whom  the  work  is  intended, 
•— candid,  intelligent  people,  who  désire  to  know  just  what  the 
New  Testament  teaches.  For  such  as  the  latter,  chiefiy, 
and  not  alone  for  scholars,  who  can  examine  the  original  for 
tbemselves,  'The  New  Covenaut"  is  intended  :  an  aid  in  arriv- 
iug  at  the  précise  meaning  of  the  Word. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  ta  a  correct  understandingof  the 
New  Testament  than  a  release  from  the  bonds  wliidi  bave 
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been  welded  about  it  by  a  cry^toUised  phraseologjr.  Worda, 
especiallj  thoao  iii  religious  teriuinoLogj,  by  long  and  inacoo- 
rate  usage,  become  saturated  with  false  meaniiigs,  and  go 
freighted  with  error,  from  œou  to  œon.  Manjr  a  falsebood  is 
tbus  sustained,  and  its  lease  of  life  renewed.  ^^Tbe  New  Cov- 
enaut'*  daims  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  lifting  the 
New  Testament  ont  of  some  of  the  crystalUzations  that  bave 
been  induced  by  erroueous  creeds.  Several  important  orrorâ 
owe  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind  to  the  inaccurate  Bible 
words  that  carry  them.  Remove  those  words,  and  the  errors 
they  represent,  having  no  olher  foundation,  will-soon  digap- 
pear.  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  well  observes,  ("  Prof.  Breakfaat 
Table,"  p.  8)  : 

The  religioua  cnrrency  of  mankind  in  thought,  in  speech, 
in  print,  consista  entirely  of  polarized  words.  Borrow  one  of 
thèse  from  another  language  and  religion,  and  you  will  find 
it  leaves  ail  its  magnetism  behind  it.  Take  thatfamons  word 
Owi,  of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Even  a  priest  cannot  pro- 
nounce  it  witliout  sin  :  and  a  holy  pundit  would  shut  his  ears 
apd  run  away  from  you  in  horror,  if  you  should  say  it  aloud. 
Wiiat  do  you  care  for  Om?  If  you  wanted  to  get  the  pundit 
to  look  at  his  religion  fairly,you  must  first  depolarize  this  and 
ail  similar  words  for  him.  The  argument  for  and  against 
new  translations  of  the  Bible  really  turns  on  this.  Scepticism 
is  afraid  to  trust  its  truths  in  dcpolarized  words,  and  so  cries 
ont  against  a  new  translation.  I  think  mysolf,  if  every  idea 
our  book  coutains  could  be  shelied  ont  of  its  old  synibol,  and 
put  into  a  new,clcan,  uninagnetic  word,  we  sliould  hâve  some 
chance  of  reading  it  as  philosophers  or  wisdom-lovcrs  ought 
to  read  it,  —  whicii  we  do  not  and  cannot  now,  any  more  than 
a  Hindoo  can  read  tlio  "  Gayatri,"  as  a  fair  man  and  lover  of 
truth  should  do.  When  society  has  once  fairly  dissolved  the 
New  Testament,  which  it  never  has  done  yet,  it  will,  perhaps, 
crystallize  it  over  again  in  new  formn  of  language. 

*'The  New  Covenant"  is  a  contribution  towards  such  a  resuit. 
The  truth  îs,  while  the  EstaWished  Vorsion  is  full  of  archaisms 
and  obsolète  words  and  phrases  (see  our  Introduction  in  ''The 
New  Covenant"),  the  Rovised  Verfc^ion  is  little  better.  The 
clergy  of  the  English  church,  who  inaugurated  and  controUed 
tbe  work  of  revision,  could  not,  splendid  scholat^s  though  th^pole 
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are^disontangle  themselves  From  a  pre-Elizabetbauphraseology. 
Will  the  reader  compare  the  Established  Yersion  and  ReTised 
Version  with  "Tlie  New  Coveuant"  in  the  following  passages  : 
Luke  ix.  12 — Established  Version,  "  get  victuals,"  New  Oove- 
nant,  "find  provisions  ;  '*  Matt.  xiv.  8 — Bevised  Version,  **în  a 
charger,**  New  Covenant,  "  on  a  iray  ;  **  Matt.  xîii.  14  — "  By 
hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  in  no  wise  understand,  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  in  no  wise  perçoive,"  New  Cove- 
nant, *^  By  hearing  you  will  hear,  and  not  nnderatand,  and 
seeing  you  will  aee  without  perceiving  ;"  Matt.  iti.  12  —  Be- 
vised Version,  ^^  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,"  New  Covenant, 
<^  whose  winttowing  shovel  is  in  his  hand  ;  "  Matt.  vi.  18  — 
Beviaed  Version,  ^^  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  (mm,**  New  Cove- 
nant, <<  Save  us  from  the  evil  ;  **  and  hundreds  of  other  pas- 
sages. In  fact,  in  almost  every  instance  of  marked  diffaronee 
between  the  Iktablislied  Version,  and  Bevised  Version,  and 
New  Covenant,  there  is  a  clearer,  plainer  rendering,  as  wril 
as  a  greater  fidelity  to  the  original,  in  the  latter. 

The  Word  **8lave**  in  "The  New  Covenant'*  bas  been  objected 
to  ;  but  this  word  is  adopted  because  no  other  word  wonld  faith- 
fnlly  represent  the  original.  Tlie  words  **  servant,**  "  domes- 
tic,**  **  hired  servant,'*  "  minister,"  and  "  slave  "  are  équiva- 
lents of  Oreek  words,  no  one  of  which  can  fill  the  place  of  any 
of  the  others.  There  are  several  words  rendered  "  servant," 
which  differ  in  the  kind  of  servants  they  dénote.  Tlie  words 
are,  duxxovoç^  doUoç,  olnhtjÇy  naïç,  vkeQhtjÇy  fuadêoçt  fuedcnoç^  Ôiqéatmf. 
**  Hired  servants,"  **  doniestics,"  **  public  servants,"  "  slaves," 
etc..  are  descrilnîd  l»y  diflfcrent  Greok  words.  To  render  them 
ail  "  servant  "  wonld  lie  too  gênerai.  JovXoç  (douloB)  means 
**  slave  ;  l^twltitù  (doule^o)  '*  to  slave,"  and  carrîes  the  îdea  of 
utter  surrender  to  anotlier — a  vast  deal  more  than  inere  ser- 
vice, lu  the  New  Testament  tlie  word  is  used  in  a  high  and 
noble  sensé,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  (ûgnification  of  mère 
servitude.  Paul  called  hiinsclf,  "  God's  slave."  By  thîs  he 
would  carry  the  idea  of  his  eiitiro  surrender  to  Qod.  "  Ser- 
vant "  was  too  weak  to  convey  his  thought.  The  Elder  Son 
in  the  parable  says  :  "  Thèse  many  yeai-8b.I.^|^Ye  êlaved  for 
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you."  He  would  indicate  something  more  than  ordinary  ser- 
Tice.  To  American  and  modem  ears  the  word  ^^  slave  '* 
«ouuds  harsh,  but  the  aacred  writers  used  it  to  dénote  the  moat 
devoted  aud  thorough  service,  as  well  as  common  servitude. 
To  distinguish  such  a  service  from  ordinary  servicei  ^^  slave  " 
is  the  only  Englisli  word.  The  question  is  not,  Is  the  vrord 
^*  slave  "  agreeable  to  a  hypercritical  ear  7  but,  Is  it  the 
proper  rendering  of  douloi  f 

Several  eritics  hâve  quarreled  irith  our  use  of  the  word 
^*  reign/'  Paailtia  (ionMa),  iustead  of  ^^  kingdom,"  and  espe- 
otmlly  of  the  plural  form  instead  of  the  singular,  (paaÛMa 
zmp  oéç€tpép^  kingdom  of  the  heavens),  and  sometimes  ^^  heav- 
«nly  reign/'  for  ^^kingdom  of  heaven.''  But  '^heavenly  reign'' 
is  perfectly  legitimate  from  ^^reign  of  the  heavens,"  and 
wberever  we  say  *^  the  heavens/'  tlie  Greek  uses  the  plural 
and  tlie  article.  And  certainly  the  sway  that  ^*  the  heav- 
ens,*' heavenly  things  exert  in  the  soûl  and  in  the  world  is 
a  reign  rather  than  a  kingdom.  ^^  The  fized  and  common 
religions  meaning  and  use"  of  ^^kingdom  of  heaven,"  to 
quote  Prof«  Forbes's  words,  carry  to  the  ordinary  mind  the 
idea  of  an  outward,  mechanical,  sometimes  material,  objective 
aflair.  The  word  ^^  reigu  "  far  better  than  **  kingdom  "  ex- 
presses the  thought  of  Jésus  and  his  apostles,  and  wherever  the 
plural  aud  the  article  are  used  in  tlie  original,  ^^  reign  of  the 
heavens  "  is  better  than  ^^  Kingdom  of  heaven."  Those  who 
prefer  the  form  iu  the  Established  Version  and  the  Revised 
Version,  are  among  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Holmes.  They 
are  clinging  to  "  polarized  words." 

We  hâve  been  criticized  for  substitutiug  *'  immerse,"  etc., 
for  ^^baptize,"  etc.  ;  but  the  latter  is  discarded,  aud  the  former 
adopted  because  ^cmm,  fiajniSn,  baptOj  baptizo^  mean  '^  to  dip," 
or  "  immerse."  The  rendering  is  compelled  by  the  facts  in 
the  case.  It  is,  iudeed,  the  only  word  that  actually  defiues  the 
original.  The  version  by  the  American  Bible  Union  so  ren- 
dors it,  and  Luther's  translation  does  the  same,  Johannei  der 
Tauffer^  John  the  Immerser,  or  Dipper,  who  preached  die 
Tauffe  der  BusêCj  the  immersion  of  repentance.     Thr|>iitchT 
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Yersion  renders  it  bj  doopj  dip,  or  immerse.      Dean  Slanley 
remarks  : 

Thore  can  be  uo  question  tliat  the  original  formof  baptism 
—  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  —  was  complète  immersion 
in  deep  baptismal  waters  ;  and  that  for  at  lèast  four  centuries 
every  other  form  was  either  unknown  or  unregarded,  unless  In 
the  case  of  dangerous  illness,  as  an  exceptlonal,  almost  a 
monstrous  case.     (Lectures  East.  Oh.  p.  29.) 

For  the  first  thirteen  centuries  the  almost  universal  practice 
of  baptism  was  that  or  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  is  the  vert/  meaning  of  the  word  baptize^ — that  those 
who  were  baptized  were  plunged^  êubmerged^  immeraed  into  the 
water.  In  a  version  of  the  Bible  which  the  Baptist  Churoh 
has  compiled  for  its  own  use  in  America,  it  is  thought  neces* 
s^rj,  and  on  philological  grounds  it  iê  qvdte  correct j  to  translate 
"  John  the  Baptist  "  by  "  John  the  Immerser." 

We  now  direct  our  attention  to  Prof.  Forbes,  whq  is  not 
included  in  the  classes  of  critics  discribed  above.  He  entirely 
misappreliends,  and  consequently,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  mis- 
represents,  tlie  fact  in  référence  to  the  Qreek  Textfrom  which 
"  The  New  Covenant"  is  rendered.  It  is  substantially  and 
almost  entirely  from  the  recension  of  Westcott  and  Hort, 
exoept  that  in  some  cases,  where  S.,  or  V.,  or  both,  which  con- 
stituted  the  main  sources  of  W.  and  H.,  were  not  foUowed  by 
them,  **  Tlie  New  Covenant  "  contains  the  word  or  words  of 
S.,  or  y.,  or  both,  and  sometimes  of  Â.,  in  italics,  not  as  in- 
dicatiug  any  disposition  to  prouounce  against  their  judgment, 
but  as  a  matter  of  information  to  the  reader  —  who,  it  is  as- 
sumed,  wili  Imve  the  Revision,  which,  with  its  marginal  réf- 
érences, is  practicaily  Westcott  and  Hort, —  that  thèse  oldest 
MSS.  contai n  the  italicized  word  or  words  in  "  Tlie  New  Cov- 
enant "  differing  from  W.  and  H.  It  is  not  to  indicate  a  préf- 
érence for  tlie  italicized  word,  it  is  in  no  sensé  a  departure 
from  W.  and  H.,  but  as  a  matter  of  information  to  the  reader, 
tç>  enable  him  to  compare  it  with  the  differing  word  in  the 
Re vision.  The  text  of  W.  and  H.  is  substantially  our  text. 
We  attempt  no  compétition  with  that,  as  Prof.  Forbes  sarcas- 
ticaliy  intimâtes.  Our  text  is  not,  therefore,  "  inferior  to  that 
o|  Alford,  Tischendorf,  or  Westcott  and  Hort."     It  is  that  of 
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the  latter,  in  whioh  we  hafe  ail  the  oonfidence  expressed  in 
our  Introduction. 

Hère  we  make  an  explanation  which  accounts  for  several 
clérical  errors  pointed  ont  bj  Prof.  Forbes,  on  p.  215  :  words 
printed  in  italics  to  indicate  that  tliej  are  in  S.,  or  Y.,  and  not 
in  W.  and  H.,  when  the  Oreek  équivalent  U  in  W.  and  H. 
The  fact  is,  the  first  cnide  form  of  our  translation  was  made 
from  the  Textua  Seceptus  before  we  knew  that  W.  and  H's 
Oreek  Testament  was  so  soon  to  appear.  On  its  appearance 
we  revised  our  version,  but  in  some  unaccountable  way  failed 
to  çestore  ail  the  italicized  words  to  Roman  type.  But  the 
reader  will  observe  that  while  this  merely  clérical  error  was 
committed,  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  translation  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  thereby,  for  the  words  are  from  W.  and  H.  and 
the  codices  in  question,  instead  of  onlj  from  the  codices,  and 
so  are  properly  translated  from  tlie  Qreek  Text  we  professed 
to  follow.  The  only  error  is  that  thej  should  be  in  Roman 
type  !  Prof.  Forbes  sees  in  this  ^'  traces  of  hasto  and  want  of 
care/'  But  he  is  as  much  mistaken  in  this  as  when  he  says 
we  cannot  Imve  studied  tlie  three  hundred  pages  whioh  Dr. 
Hort  dévotes  to  a  présentation  of  the  problems  and  methods 
of  textual  criticism  in  Volume  II.  of  W.  and  H's.  Greek  Tes- 
tament, or  Warfield's  Essay,  or  Dr.  SchaH's  "  Companion." 
Is  not  Prot.  Forbes  very  presuming,  not  to  say  offensively  pre- 
sumptuous,  to  assume  what,  from  the. nature  of  the  case,  he 
could  not  know,  if  true,  but  what,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  en- 
tirely  mistaken  about  ?  The  attention  Prof.  Forbes  names, 
the  author  not  only  has  been  willing  to  bestow,  but  has  bes- 
towed,  and  a  vast  deal  besides,  having  consulted  ail  the  liter- 
ature  of  which  lie  has  been  able  to  hear,  and  having  studied 
thorouglily  the  authorities  that  bear  on  the  snbject,  as  a  more 
carefnl  reader  of  "  The  New  Covenant  "  than  Prof.  Forbes 
oould  not  fail  to  discern. 

Our  QuARTBRLT  critic  accuses  us  ot  giving  to  Sinaiticus  an 
"  undue  weiglit,"  whateVer  tliat  is.  The  proof  is  that  in  John 
XX.  81.  we  follow  S.  by  adding  in  italics  œonian  to  ^^  life." 
This  is  not  doue  to  indicate  any  dissent  from  W.  andji.  in 
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their  omisBiou  of  the  word,  but  to  inform  the  reader  that  S. 
employs  œonian,  wliile  otber  autharities  omit  it.  So  in  Matt. 
ziû  80y  John  iii.  6,  &1  ;  iv.  24*  Tbere  are  many  Buch  cases, 
and  it  surelj  is  an  advantage  for  a  Torsion  to  contcdn  the  read- 
ings  of  the  best  of  ail  the  codices  in  italics,  eyen  if  W.  and 
H.  on  other,  and  no  doubt  adéquate  evidenoe,  reject  them. 
Printed  in  italics,  thej  cannot  mislead,  and  the  reader  can 
c(»npare  tbem  with  the  Revised  Version.  How  conld  a  critio 
overlook  the  important  features  of  ^^  The  New  Govenani,'  'and 
spend  80  much  time  on  mère  minor  pioints  T 

A  spécimen  of  the  hypercriticisms  of  Prof.  Forbes  is  found 
on  p.  217y  where  he  sajs,  ^^Luke  i.  2,  vm^ohm^  properlj  ^onder- 
rowers/  then  *  servants,'  ^  helpers/  *  assistants,'  is  rendered 
^  dispensers.'  Tbis  is  not  translation  ;  it  is  comment."  Not- 
witbstanding  this  assertion,  any  one  can  see  that  ^*  an  under- 
rower,  serrant,  belper,  or  assistant  "  of  tlie  word,  U  a  dis* 
penser  of  tlie  word,  and  certainly  dispenser  in  '^  The  New 
GoTenant  "  is  better  than  eitlier  of  tlie  other  words  to  express 
Luke's  tliouglit. 

Prof.  Forbes  olQ^ts  to  onr  use  of  **  yeri&ed  "  instead  of 
^'fulfiUed,"  as  in  the  EstabHsfaoc^  Yersiou,  and  the  Beyised 
Version.  Our  own  judgment  is  decidededly  in  favor  of  the 
former  word  ;  but  the  words  are  really  synouymous  m  the 
cases  coutained  in  "  Tlie  New  Covenaut.'*  We  direct  Prof. 
Forbes  to  Milton's  use  of  the  term,  to  vindicate  our  employ- 
ment  of  it  : 

•*  So  thalt  thon  beet  fulfiU,  b«st  van/f 
The  prophets  old." 

îr«  nhjç€S)ûi  is  properly  either  "  that  it  may  be  fulfiUed,"  or 
"  that  it  may  be  rerified." 

Prof.  Forbes  is  correct  in  his  criiicism  of  Luke  ii.  2.  Our 
attention  had  already  been  drawn  to  it.  It  should  read,'^This 
first  enrollment,  registry,  or  ceusus  occurred  when  (Kyrenius 
or)  Quirinius  was  proconsul  of  Syria."  But  Prof.  Forbes  is 
inaccurate  even  hère,  for  he  says,  ^'  The  whole  translation 
becomes  (jnc)  wrong.  Not  so.  There  are  two  inaccuracies  in 
this  statement  :  the  translation  does  not  hecome  wrong,  it  is 
wrong  if  Prof.  Forbes's  position  is  correct,  whîch  ît  is  not  ; 
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but  tbe  irbole  translation  is  not  wrong,  eren  admitting  that 
wbat  be  daims  is  oorreot  ;  tbe  oircamstanoe  of  time  is  not 
ozpresaed  by  us  as  it  onglit  to  be,  but  Hhe  whole  translation  is'' 
not  ^^wroBg.'*  Tbe  impression  on  tbe  reader's  mind  is  praoti- 
callj  tbe  same  wbether  we  saj,  **  The  enrollment  was  made  by 
Quirinius,  proeonsul,'*  or,  ^'  wben  Qairinius  was  proconsul." 

And  wbttt  oan  be  more  trifling  and  unfounded  tban  such  a 
oriticism  as  this  ;  *^  Luke  x.  4.  mj^  is  rendered  *  sacbel/  else- 
wbere  ^  wallet/  once  ^ travdingbag.'  "  Wbat  of  it ?  Don- 
negan's  définition  of  tlie  word  is  *^  a  leathem  poucb  for  viot- 
nais,  etc.,  a  wallet,  scripi  slungover  tbe  sboulders/'  Is  it  not 
apparent  to  any  one  tbat  eftber  of  tbese  définitions  eonveys 
tbe  idea  of  tbe  word  ?  Webster  says  :  ^  Wallet.  Fr.  wMette^ 
wàleUe^  Talise-,  irallety  a  provision  bag,  Sp*  waUtaj  a  portman- 
teaU|  a  bag  in  wbicb  elotbes  are  oarried  on  a  joumey.  A  bag 
or  sack  for  oarrying  about  tbe  person,  as  a  bag  for  carrying 
tbe  neeessarles  for  a  journey,  eto/'  **  Sacliel,  a  small  sac^  or 
bag/'  BoUneoii  says,  *^  a  bag,  saek,  wallet,  Lat.  péra^  of 
leatber,  in  wbicb  sbepberds  and  travellers  carried  tbeir  pro* 
Tisions."  Any  ene  Is  oertainly  a  trateling  bag,  and  any  one 
of  tbe  words  is  tbe  équivalent  of  ttie  otbers,  and  of  tbe  origi-  * 
nal.  Instead  of  uniformly  giving  one  définition  of  tbe  word, 
we  submit  tbat  it  is  a  merit  to  give  tbree,  any  one  of  wbicb  is 
equally  accnrate  witli  tbe  ofhers.  We  dévote  so  mucb  space 
to  tbis  small  item,  not  beoause  of  its  importance,  but  in  order 
to  show  bow  potty  is  tbe  critique  from  wbicb  it  is  taken. 
Surely  serions  defects  must  be  scarce  wben  a  critic  can  de- 
vote  bis  entire  attention  to  points  so  trifling. 

Prof.  Forbes  pronounces  inaccurate  tbe  statement  on  page 
vii.  of  our  Introduction,  tbat  ^^  only  eight  manuscripts,  noue 
older  thau  tbe  tentb  century,  were  accessible  in  tbe  days  of 
Eîng  James,"  and  says,  ^*  Codices  Bez»  and  Claromontanus, 
both  of  tbe  sixth  century,  were  as  early  as  1682,  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  Beza,  on  whose  autliority  (1598)  tbe  authors  of  tbe 
Eing  James  Version  largely  relied."  But  Bezœ  only  contains 
the  Gospels  and  tbe  Acts,  and  so  widely  départs  from  tbe 
otber  MSS.  that  Beza  did  not  use  it  at  ail.     It  also  differs^ 
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from  tlie  other  more  ancien tcodices  in  cautaining  Uie  aeeount 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adulterj,  and  a  spurioas  passage  loi* 
lowing  Luke  vi.  4^  nowhere  else  found.  Tbere  are  Bvxh  imr 
portant  omissions,  additions,  mutilated  leaves,  glosses  and  in- 
terpolations in  it,  that  Beza  properlj  placed  little  reliance  on 
it.  Olaromontanus  is  very  defeotiye,  and  only.ooniains  Paul^s 
epîstles.  It  has  been  hadly  altered.  Of  Codex  Bez»  Prof. 
SchaflF  says  in  lus  Companion,  it  "was  written  by  a  transcriber, 
ignorant  of  Qreek,"  and  "  Beza  did  not  use  it  on  acoount  of 
its  many  dopartures  from  other  MSS.  It  is  generally  ranked 
with  the  great  uncials,  but  it  is  the  least  valuable  and  trost- 
worthy  of  them."  And  he  quotes  Dr.  Tregellea  as  saying, 
"  Its  évidence,  when  alone,  especially  in  additions,  is  <£ 
scarcely  any  value  as  to  the  gênerai  text.'*  And  Prof.  Sehaff 
says  of  Claromontanus  :  **  The  same  remarks  apply  with  little 
déduction  "  Were  we  not  amply  justified  in  excluding  thèse 
two,  and  reckoning  but  eight  MSS.  as  sources  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Versioif  ?  Has  Prof.  Porbes  'read  Prof.  Soliaff's  Com- 
panion  ?  " 

Besides:  King  James's  translation  is  but  little  more  tban  a 
revision,  and  reproduction  of  some  of  the  278  versions  that 
preceded  it,  after  the  first  (Genevau)  Bible  of  lô60,  most  of 
which  were  suhstantially  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  We  hâve 
personally  examined  Ënglish  versions  antedating King  James's» 
particularly  that  of  Laurence  Tomson,  1676,  itself  a  révision 
of  the  Bishop's  Biule,  and  find  them  nearly  word  for  word  re- 
productions of  the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  reproduced  in  King 
James's.  The  point  wo  made  was  that  King  James's  Version 
was  reproduced  from  versions  that  were  themselves  not  trans- 
lated  from  the  best  MSS.,  but  from  a  Latin  version  slightly 
compared  with  a  few  codices,  and  thèse  modem  and  imperfect. 
If  we  admît  what  is  not  true,  that  there  were  ten  instead  of 
only  eight  MSS.,  including  the  two  referred  to,  which  really 
eut  no  figure  in  Beza's  recension,  our  statement  remains,  as 
to  the  meagre  sources  of  the  Established  Version,  and  Prof. 
Porbes's  remark  that  our  Introduction  is  **  a  generally  accu- 
rate  summary,"  stands. 
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We  ftccept  the  ooirection  of  John  ir.  86,  witk  thanks.  aix 
ifÊêSe  Xifetê  dénotes  a  question,  literally  "  Not  you  say  ?  "  and 
instead  of  "  Do  not  say,"  we  slionld  hâve  rendered  it,  "  Say 
you  not  ?  "  or  "  Do  you  not  say  î  "  But  Prof.  Forbes,  in 
bis  next  référence,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  blunder.  He  rep- 
resents  ns  as  rendering  Matt.  xiii.  6,  *^  though  not  having 
depth  of  earth  ;  '*  while  we  translate  the  parallel.  Mark  iv.  6, 
the  same  original,  "  because  it  had  not  much  earth/'  Now 
we  say  through  instead  of  ihoughj  which  makes  the  two  paral- 
lels  identical  in  meaning.  This  is  the  critic  wlio  talks  of  '^  ao- 
curacy,'*  and  who  misreads  a  common  word,  and  charges  a 
blunder  that  he  manufactures  to  the  book  he  reviews  ! 
Whether  we  say,  "  through  not  having  depth  of  earth,"  or, 
*'^  because  it  had  not  much  earth,"  or,  ^^  because  of  not  having 
depth  of  earth,'^  or  "  by  reason  of  not  having  depth  of  earth," 
or,  ^'  because  it  had  not  a  deep  soi)," — any  of  the  forms  is  ao- 
curate.  It  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  Savior's  words«  If 
^*  though  not  having  depth  of  earth,"  is  nonsense,  the  non- 
sense  is  not  manufactured  by  us.  ''  The  New  Covenant  "  cou- 
tains  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  the  Professor's  thème  is  '^  care- 
lessness,"  may  not  this  instance  be  dassed  as  a  pointed  illus- 
tration of  his  sub)ect  ? 

Tlie  language  of  Luke  xviii.  25  is  objected  to  :  ^^  It  is  casier 
for  a  oamel  to  perforate  a  needie's  eye."  The  référence  to 
this  passage  and  its  parallels  enables  us  to  show  our  readers  a 
little  of  the  sort  of  labor  we  hâve  devoted  to  "  The  New  Cove^ 
nant."  We  think,  ourself,  that  the  rendering  can  be  improved, 
and  that  the  unique  médical  term  employed  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  for  "  eye  "  or  "  hole,"  would  be  better  made  in  English, 
as  in  Oreek,  the  noun^  instead  of  the  verb^  as  we  hâve  too 
freely  rendered  it. 

Mark  says,  xçviiaUàQ  ^cupidoç^  a  hole  of  a  needle. 

Matthew  says,  tç^ftazoç  ^a(pidoç^  a  perforation  of  a  needle. 

Luke  says,  xç^iMaoç  ^XirrjÇy  a  perforation  of  a  surgical  needle. 

A  strict  rendering  of  Luke's  wTtonmeçop  yaq  èctip  xofjojlop  dià 
xQiifiatoç  ^Xovrjç  tiaeX&m^  would  be,  "  It  is  casier  for  a  camel  to 
entor  in  through  a  surgical  needie's  perforation." 
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médical  term,  meaning  auy  kind  of  a  porforation  ia  tbe  body 
(misprinted  "  to  perforate  "  in  tlie  note  in  •*  The  New  Oove- 
nant  ").  The  words  rendered  "  perforation  "  and  "  needle/* 
are  médical  terms  used  bj  no  other  writer  than  Lake,  exoept 
Matthew  in  xix.  24,  who  employa  perforation.  Dr.  Hobart  in 
his  ^^  The  Médical  Language  of  St.  Luke/'  traces  thèse  terms 
through  the  ancient  médical  writers,  and  shows  their  meaning 
to  be  ^^  perforation  "  and  ^^  surgical  needle."  It  woold  not  be 
strictly  accnrate  to  reuder  Luke  in  the  same  words  as  Mark. 
In  the  old  recensions  similar  terms  were  in  the  three  synoptists^ 
that  is,  tlie  common  terms  for  *^  eye  "  and  ^'  needle,'*  but  the 
more  ancient  oodices  from  which  W.  and  H.  make  tiieir  recen- 
sion,  record  Luke  as  using  teohnical  médical  terms  for  ^^needle'* 
and  ^^  eye,"  and  Matthew  for  ^^  eye  "  and  they  add  a  link  to 
the  ohain  of  proof  that  the  MSS.  tliey  use  are  genoine.  Luke 
was  a  physician.  Wheu  we  find  médical  terms  employed  in 
an  alleged  MS.  by  him,  describing  an  event  that  the  other 
synoptists  describe  in  other,  non-medical  words,  we  find  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  his  record.  It 
is  the  strongest  kind  of  circumstantial  évidence  (1)  to  prove 
that  the  three  evangelists  heard  the  conversation  reported,  in- 
asmuch  as  ail  give  the  substance  of  it,  while  Luke,  the  physi- 
cian, gives  a  médical  man's  report,  and  (2)  to  prove  that  the 
oldest  codices  are  genuine,  inasmuch  as  tliey  differ  from  the 
more  modem  in  this  unexpected  particular,  just  where  they 
should  differ.' 

Oonsidering  that  Prof.  Forbes  is  Professer  of  Oreek,  this  is 
the  most  astonishing  objection  he  makes  to  our  version  :  ^^The 
Oreek  idiom  is  not  followed."  How  long  since  it  was  made 
proper  in  translation  to  transplant  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage 7  To  do  80  would  be  to  render  a  translation  almost  or 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Suppose  we  try 
Prof.  Forbes's  theory.  1  Cor.  xi.  18,  "  In  yourselves  judge 
you,  décorons  is  it  a  woman  uncovered  to  the  Qod  to  pray  î  " 
or  Matt.  vi.  9, 10  :  *^  Father  of  us  who  in  the  heavens,  hallowed 

«Dr.  Hobart  em  In  Mying  tfaafc  LnkealoiM  aiM  th6  medioal  Urm  Ibr  th«  ty*  in  tlM 
Medle.  In  the  old  Graek  TettomenU  the  thrM  synoptifU  ote  the  oommoQ  weid  for 
hole,  but  in  W.  «nd  H.  Mfttthew  «nd  Lnka  both  emptoj  the  médical  term.    jOqIc 
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tbe  uame  of  thee  :  let  oome  the  kîngdom  of  tliœ/'  etc.  Hère 
we  hâve  the  Oreek  idiom,  but  what  sort  of  English  is  it  ? 
Yery  much  like  ^'  Englisli  as  she  is  spoko."  Suoh  translating 
would  compel  oue  to  render  the  Gtorman,  leh  habe  uie  gestem 
gêêehmy  "  I  hâve  you  yesterday  seen  ;  "  or  Wie  befinden  $%e 
êichy  "  »How  find  you  yourself  ?  "  It  would  be  vertf  literal,  and 
would  préserve  the  idiom,  as  Prof.  Forbes  desires,  but  such  a 
translation  would  need  to  be  translated.  No  doubt  it  is  well 
for  Prof.  Forbes  in  bis  classes  to  teach  bis  pupîls  to  be  exact 
and  literal  in  translating,  to  accustom  them  to  verbal  accu- 
racy,  but  ouly  a  merely  technical  grammarian  would  adopt 
such  a  method  in  translating  a  book,  and  even  a  first-dasa 
grammarian  would  be  incapable  of  it.  The  rule  adopted  by 
ail  scholars,  and  illustrated  in  ail  good  translations  is  to  give 
the  exact  meaning  of  tlie  original  in  the  idiom  of  the  language 
into  which  the  version  is  rendered,  and  not  in  the  idiom  of 
the  original.  The  rétention  of  tbe  Oreek  idiom  in  the  Be- 
TÎsed  Version  bas  beeu  one  of  the  principal  faults  brought 
against  it  by  acbolars.  J.  W.  Sanêon^  D.D. 

]To  be  oenolnded  in  tbe  Jairaary  Nnmber.] 
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Are  We  Outgrawtng  Sdigionf 

Mant  of  the  religions  joomalB  are  taking  notice  of  the  £act  that 
even  professed  Ghristians  and  many  nominal  believers  are  absentîng 
themselves  from  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  manifesting  very 
little  înterest  in  the  înstitntions  of  Religion.  In  the  secular  press,  on 
the  platform,  and  on  the  streets,  this  fact  is  also  brought  to  car  notice 
by  a  very  différent  class,  wbo,  mstead  of  regarding  it  as  a  calamîty, 
consider  it  as  an  indication  that  the  world  has  oatgrown  the  Bible, 
and  oan  dispense  with  the  Grospel.  To  them  the  small  and  irregnlar 
attendance  on  religions  worship  is  sure  proof  that  Charch  service  is 
fait  to  be  anprofitable,  and  if  beooming  obsolète.  Theological  unrest, 
manifest  in  open  protest,  and  in  more  quiet  but  not  less  sure  drifting  [^ 
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away  from  old  dogmas,  is  popularly  supposed  to  bé  a  forsaking  of  the 
very  fbuDdations  of  relifpon  itoelf,  a  giving  ap  of  ail  hold  upon  spirit- 
ual realitîes. 

But  thèse  are  mistaken  jadgments.  They  are  based  on  the  UDwar- 
ranted  assumption  tbat  a  temporary  diversion  from  religious  interests 
is  a  permanent  revolt  against  them  ;  tbat  the  abandonment  ot  &lse 
notions  which,  in  times  of  religious  ignorance  and  bigotrj,  were  fobted 
on  the  Christian  Religion,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  Grospel  itself. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Religion  gains  wheu  anjthing 
tbat  renders  it  harsh  and  unlovely,  no  matter  how  long  it  maj  bave 
been  associated  with  it,  is  abandoned  and  renounced.  It  is  most  effi- 
cient as  it  becomes  most  kindly  and  beautiful. 

Temporary  diversion  from  religious  interests  is  no  new  thing,  but 
in  greater  or  less  degree  has  been  roauifest  not  unfrequently  in  the 
past,  and  has  sometimes  occasîoned  great  alarm.  A  variety  of  causes 
hâve  accounted  for  it,  both  hère  and  in  other  lands.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  France  was  called  ont  by  the 
assumptions  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  seeking  to  stifle  the  voice  of  rea- 
son  and  to  fbrbid  its  use  in  matters  of  religion.  In  conséquence 
churches  were  deserted,  God  was  declared,  by  act  of  législation,  to  be 
unreal  ;  the  Sabbath  was  abolished,  and  the  week  was  protracted  to 
ten  days,  that  business  and  labor  might  take  the  place  of  the  seventh 
day  rest  and  worship.  But  it  was  not  long  before  nature  in  man  re- 
volted.  The  week  came  back.  The  Sabbath,  used  for  a  time  for 
gatherings  where  songs  were  sung,  and  addresses  made  in  praise  of 
Reason,  gradually  became  again  the  day  of  rest  and  worship. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  for  Independence,  in  this  country,  the 
churches  of  New  England  were  well-nigh  deserted,  partly  ou  accoun 
of  the  demoralization  attendant  on  and  following  ail  war,  but  chiefly 
in  conséquence  of  a  natural  reaction  against  the  horrors  of  Calvinism. 
But  a  protest  rgainst  error  dîd  not  destroy  the  soul's  lon^ng  for  re- 
ligious truth  ;  and  the  Methodist  movement  was  warmly  seconded  by 
hundreds  who  had  revolted  fh)m  the  horrible  decrees,  while  the  plant- 
îng  of  Universalism  by  Murray  and  Winchester  enlisted  the  love  and 
zeal  of  others. 

Fossibly  the  présent  indifférence  to  religious  interests,  especially 
manifest  in  the  total  désertion  of  Christian  churches  by  some,  and  the 
irregular  attendance  of  many  others,  may  be  of  the  nature  of  a  reac- 
tion against  a  mistaken  claim  that  public  worship  is  an  end,  rather 
than  a  means.    It  would  not  be  surprising  to  know  that  the  keen  dis- 
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cerament  of  thîs  false  claim  had  turned  aside  some  whose  judgment 
has  correctij  taught  them  that  forma  and  professions  amoant  to  little 
or  nothing  when  so  administered  and  presented  as  to  convej  tbe 
thoQght  that  they  are  a  finalitj  in  themselves. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  while  this  may  acoonnt  for  some  in- 
stances of  the  neglect  of  publie  worship,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  more  gênerai  reason.  It  is  our  opinion  that  secularism,  using 
the  Word  in  its  broadest  sensé,  as  including  dévotion  to  the  things  of 
this  world  ouly,  in  ail  their  degrees  of  good  and  bad,  acconnts  most 
largely  for  the  présent  state  of  things.  The  things  which  are  seen 
and  can  be  handled  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  only  realities  of  the 
tiniverse  ;  and  whether  they  are  pleasnre  or  gain,  attainment  in  worldly 
knowledge,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition  in  secaring  preferment 
among  men,  or  whatever  else  may  enii^age  attention  and  effort  for  im- 
médiate use,  profit  or  enjoyment,  thèse  are  esteemed  of  more  accoant 
than  any  of  the  instramentallties  of  religion,  or  even  than  religion 
itself,  which  is  regarded  as  but  a  spéculation  conceming  the  nnknown. 

The  dritt  and  tendency  of  this  at  its  best  is  to  engross  human 
thought  and  ambition  in  acquisitions  of  intellectual  knowledge  con- 
cerning  the  universe  as  merely  a  material  organisation,  and  the  actors 
upon  it  as  but  créatures  of  a  day,  whose  achievements  will  outlast 
themselves.  At  its  worst,  its  tendendes  are  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
Personal  ambitions  for  gain,  place  or  pleasure.  With  thèse  as  the  end, 
ail  means  are  justifiable  in  securing  it  Hence  as  the  shortest  road  to 
the  end,  the  élément  of  gambling  is  put  into  trade,  trickery,  deceit 
and  corruption  into  politics,  the  immorality  of  a  traffic  is  no  bar  to  its 
prosecution,  the  claims  of  humanity  are  of  no  account  as  weighed 
against  the  enrichment  of  self. 

But  the  man  who  cheats  himself  by  this  illusion,  emptying  his 
heart  of  the  noblest  motives,  and  stifiing  the  grandest  springs  of  action, 
must,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  be  conscious  that  he  has  pro- 
vided  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  himself;  and  as  the  number  of  kin- 
dred  spirits  animated  by  the  same  purpose  increases  around  him,  can 
contemplate  with  horror  the  public  tendencies  of  such  théories  and 
efforts,  alike  in  the  body  politic,  as  they  dwarf  statesmanship  to  mère 
political  cunning,  exchange  patriotism  to  mère  party  strife  for  office^ 
and  annihilate  principles  for  the  sake  of  aucoess  ;  and  in  the  narrower 
circles  where  he  has  plaoed  his  abode,  fill  ail  the  paths  to  and  from 
his  home  with  pitfalls  for  entrapping  his  own  children,  invite  licen- 
tiousness  as  an  ally  of  intempérance,  and  at  last  render  even  po88e»-[^ 
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sions  insecure,  or,  if  they  remain,  powerless  to  ward  off  or  even  to 
mitigate  the  evils  which  mère  secularism  bas  invited  and  clothed  with 
power  to  enslàve  and  dégrade  us. 

Concède,  if  we  must,  that  the  things  which  make  their  chief  appeal 
to  the  spirit  that  dwells  with  in  us,  the  things  of  religions  faith,  duty, 
and  hope,  must  corne  ont  of  the  catalogue  of  things  that  are  known, 
seen,  and  can  be  handled  ;  say,  if  we  will,  that  the  spirit  itself  cannot 
be  thought  of  as  at  ail  différent  and  distinct  from  the  bodj  which  it 
inhabits,  and  that  ail  our  religions  théories  are  therefore  but  spécula- 
tions concerning  the  unseen,  we  must  even  then  concède,  if  we  are  at 
ail  thoughtful  and  wise,  that  this  intangible  thing,  thèse  unseen  forces, 
thèse  spéculative  théories,  develop  the  best  manhood,  making  self 
subordinate  to  the  good  of  others,  sècure  the  most  reliable  statesman- 
ship,  enrich  the  nation,  build  up  the  safest  and  happiest  communities, 
and  put  the  most  joy  and  peace  into  our  homes. 

What  a  Paradox  is  this  !  In  the  présence  of  such  a  force,  luminous 
in  ail  history,  and  especially  conspicuous  in  the  planting  and  establish- 
ment of  American  Nationality  ;  unmistakably  witnessed  in  the  career 
of  those  who  bave  made  the  earth  better  and  more  glad  by  their  hav- 
ing  lived  on  it  ;  and  appealing  to  our  own  hearts  as  able  to  work  out 
for  us  the  most  perfect  life,  how  can  we  do  other  thau  say  with  the 
great  Apostle,  that  in  spite  of  ail  seeming,  *^  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

To  this  conclusion  we  must  come.  There  is  no  other  possible  to 
us  if  we  are  conscious  of  having  anything  within  us  that  earthly  gifts 
and  attainraents  fail  to  satisfy.  And  this  consciousness  we  cannot 
deny.  Settle  it  in  our  minds  if  we  may  and  must,  that  forces  operat- 
ing  in  the  universe,  and  laws  and  principles  manifest  in  material  things, 
account  for  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  world  around  us,  and  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  dénote  the  origin  of  ail  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  yet  we  hâve  thus  done  no  thing  towards  stifliug  the  souFs  cry 
for  the  living  God,  and  meeting  those  needs  within  us  which  are  as 
real  as  bodily  hunger  and  thirst.  Call  it  superstition  if  we  will,  the 
opprobrious  epithet  does  not  destroy  the  fact  that  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  needs  the  Révélation  of  God  and  EUs  message  of 
love  and  tenderness. 

In  one  of  the  most  wonderful  books  recently  published,  "  Natnral 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  by  Henry  Drummond,"  —  noticed  in 
Oantemporary  LitercUure  in  this  number  —  is  a  suggestive  chapter 
entitled  ''  Environment,"  in  which  it  is  shown  by  great  force  and 
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beaaty  of  diction,  that  ail  life  dépends  on  sometbing  out&ide  of  itself» 
on  which  it  muet  draw  for  sastenauce.  This  law,  he  sajs,  applies  to 
spiritual  life,  as  well  as  to  physical  and  iutellectual  life.  As  Nature 
torms  the  complément  of  the  natural  life,  God  is  the  complément  of 
the  spiritual.     And  he  says  : 

"  The  proof  of  this  ?  That  Nature  is  not  more  natural  to  my  body 
than  Grod  is  to  my  soûl.  Ëvery  animal  and  plant  bas  its  own  Envir- 
onment. And  the  furtber  one  inquires  into  the  relations  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  the  more  one  sees  the  marvellous  iutricacy  and  beauty 
of  the  adjustments.  Thèse  wonderfnl  adaptations  of  each  organism 
to  its  surroundings  —  of  the  fish  to  the  water,  of  the  eagle  to  the  air, 
of  the  însect  to  the  forest-bed  ;    and  of  each  part  of  every  organism 

—  the  fish's  swim-bladder,  the  eagle's  eye,  the  insect's  breathing  tubes 

—  which  the  old  argument  from  design  brought  home  to  us  with  such 
enthusiasm,  inspire  us  still  with  a  sensé  of  the  boundless  resource  and 
skill  of  Nature  in  perfecting  her  arrangements  for  each  single  lite. 
Down  to  the  last  détail  the  world  is  roade  for  what  is  in  it  ;  and  by 
whatever  process  things  are  as  they  are,  ail  organisms  find  in  sur- 
rounding  Nature  the  ample  complément  of  themselves.  Man,  too. 
finds  in  his  Environment  provision  for  ail  capacities,  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  every  faculty,  room  for  the  indulgence  of  each  appetite,  a 
just  supply  for  every  want.  So  the  spiritual  man  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid  of  life  finds  in  the  vaster  range  of  his  Environment  a  provi- 
sion, as  much  higher,  it  is  true,  as  he  is  higher,  but  as  delicately  ad- 
jnsted  to  his  varying  needs.  And  ail  this  is  supplied  to  him  just  as 
the  lower  organisms  are  ministered  to  by  the  lower  environment,  in 
the  same  simple  ways,  in  the  same  constant  séquence,  as  appropriately 
and  as  lavishly.  We  fail  to  praise  the  ceaseless  ministry  of  the  great 
inaniroate  world  around  us,  only  because  its  kindness  is  unobtrusive. 
Nature  is  always  noiseless.  Ail  her  greatest  gif^s  are  given  in  secret. 
And  we  forget  how  truly  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  from  with- 
out  and  from  above,  because  no  pause  in  her  changeless  beneficence 
teaches  us  the  sad  lessons  of  deprivation. 

*'  It  is  not  a  strange  thing,  then,  for  the  soûl  to  find  its  life  in  Grod. 
This  is  its  native  air.  Grod  as  the  Environment  of  the  soûl,  bas  been 
from  the  remotest  âge,  the  doctrine  of  ail  the  deepest  thinkers  in  re- 
ligion. How  profoundly  Hebrew  poetry  is  saturated  with  this  high 
thought  will  appear  when  we  try  to  conceive  of  it  with  this  left  ont. 
True  poetry  is  only  science  in  another  form.  And  long  before  it  was 
possible  for  religion  to  give  scientific  expression  to  its  greatest  truths, 
men  of  insight  uttered  themselves  in  psalms  which  could  not  bave 
been  truer  to  Nature  had  the  more  modem  light  controlled  the  inspi- 
ration. '  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
80ul  after  Tbee,  O  God.'  What  fine  sensé  of  the  analogy  of  the  nat- 
ural and  the  spiritual  does  not  underlie  thèse  words  !  As  the  bart 
after  its  Environment,  so  man  after  his  ;  as  the  water-brooks  are  fitly 
designed  to  meet  the  natural  wants,  so  fitly  does  God  implement  the  [c 
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spiritual  need  of  maD.  It  will  be  Doticed  that  îd  the  Hebrew  poets 
the  loDging  for  God  ne  ver  strikes  one  as  morbid,  or  uDDatural  to  the 
men  who  uttered  it.  It  is  as  natural  to  them  to  loDg  for  Grod  as  for 
the  swallow  to  seek  ber  nest.  Throughout  ail  their  images  no  suspi- 
cion rises  within  us  that  thej  are  exaggerating.  We  feel  how  trulj 
they  are  reading  themselves,  their  deepest  seives.  No  false  note  oc- 
curs  in  ail  their  aspiration.  There  is  no  weariness  even  in  their 
ceaseless  sigbing,  except  the  lover's  weariness  for  the  absent — if  thej 
would  fly  away,  it  is  onlj  to  be  ac  rest.  Men  who  hâve  no  sonl  can 
only  wonder  at  this.  Men  who  hâve  a  soûl,  but  with  little  faith,  can 
only  envj  it.  How  jojons  a  thing  it  was  to  the  Hebrews  to  seek 
their  God  !  How  artlessly  they  cidl  apon  Him  to  eotertain  them  in 
His  pavilion,  to  cover  them  with  His  feathers,  to  hide  them  in  His 
secret  place,  to  hold  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  or  stretch  around 
them  the  everlastiug  arms  !  Thèse  men  were  true  children  of  Nature. 
As  the  humming*bird  among  its  own  palm-^trees,  as  the  ephemera  in 
the  sunshine  of  a  summer  evening,  so  they  lived  their  joyous  lives. 
And  even  the  full  share  of  the  sadder  expériences  of  life  which  came 
to  ail  of  them,  but  drove  them  the  further  into  the  Secret  Place,  and 
led  them  with  more  consécration  to  make.  as  they  expressed  it,  '  the 
Lord  their  portion.'  AU  that  bas  been  said  since,  from  Marcus  Aore- 
lîus  to  Swedenborg,  from  Angustine  to  Schleiermacher,  ot  a  besetting 
Grod  as  the  final  complément  of  humanity,  is  but  a  répétition  of  the 
Hebrew  poets'  faith.  And  even  the  New  Testament  has  nothîng 
higher  to  offer  man  than  this.  The  psalmist's  '  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,'  is  only  the  earlier  form,  less  defined,  less  practicable,  but 
not  less  noble,  of  Christ's  *■  Corne  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

''  There  is  a  brief  phrase  of  Paul's  which  defines  the  relation  with 
almost  scientific  accuracy,  ^  Ye  are  complète  iu  Him.'  In  this  is 
summed  up  the  whole  of  the  Bible  anthropology  —  the  completenees 
of  man  in  God,  his  incompleteness  apart  from  God. 

^^  If  it  be  asked.  In  what  is  man  incomplète,  or,  In  what  does  Grod 
complète  him  ?  the  question  is  a  wide  one.  But  it  may  serve  to  show 
at  least  the  direction  in  which  the  Divine  Environment  forms  the  com- 
plément of  human  life  if  we  ask  ourselves  once  more  what  it  is  in  life 
that  needs  complementing.  And  to  this  question  we  receive  the  sig- 
nificant  answer  that  it  is  in  the  higher  departments  alone,  or  mainly, 
that  the  incompleteness  of  our  life  appears.  The  lower  departments 
of  Nature  are  already  complète  enough.  The  world  itself  is  about 
as  good  a  world  as  might  be.  It  has  been  long  in  the  makîng,  its 
fumiture  is  ail  in,  its  laws  are  in  perfect  working  order  ;  and  although 
wise  men  at  various  times  hâve  suggested  improvements,  there  is  on 
the  whole  a  tolerably  unauimons  vote  of  confidence  in  things  as  they 
exist  The  Divine  Environment  has  little  more  to  do  for  ^is  planet 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  and  so  fu*  as  the  existing  génération  is  concemed. 
Then  the  lower  organic  life  of  the  world  is  ako  so  far  complète.  Grod, 
through  Evolution  or  otherwise,  may  still  hâve  finishing  tondes  to 
add  hère  and  there,  but  already  it  is  ^  ail  very  good.'  It  is  difliciilt  to 
conceive  anything  better  of  its  kind  than  a  lily  or  a  cedar,  an  ant  or 
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ant-eater.  Thèse  organisms,  so  far  as  we  caQ  judge,  lack  nothing. 
It  might  be  said  of  them,  '  tliey  are  complète  îu  Nature/  Of  maii 
also,  of  man  the  animal,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  bis  Environment  sat- 
isfies  him.  He  bas  food  and  drink,  and  good  food  and  good  drink. 
And  there  is  in  him  no  purelj  animal  want  which  is  not  really  pro- 
▼iiled  for,  and  that  apparently  in  the  happiest  possible  way. 

^  But  the  moment  we  pass  beyond  the  mère  animal  life  we  begin  to 
^x>me  upon  an  incompleteness*  The  symptoms  at  first  are  slight,  and 
betray  tbemselves  only  by  an  uneacplained  restlessness  or  a  duU  sensé 
•of  want  Then  the  feverishness  increases,  becomes  more  defined,  and 
passes  slowly  into  abiding  pain.  To  some  corne  darker  moments 
when  the  unrest  deepens  into  a  mental  agony  ot  which  ail  the  other 
woes  of  earth  are  mockeries  —  moments  when  the  forsaken  soûl  can 
only  cry  in  terror  for  the  Living  Grod.  Up  to  a  point  the  natural  En- 
TÎronment  supplies  man's  wants,  beyond  that  it  only  dérides  him. 
How  mooh  in  man  lies  beyond  that  point  ?  Very  much  —  almost  ail, 
aU  that  makes  man  man.  The  first  suspicion  of  the  terrible  truth  — 
so  for  the  time  let  us  call  it  —  wakens  with  the  dawn  of  the  întellect- 
4ial  life.  It  is  a  solemn  moment  when  the  slow-moving  mind  reaches 
si  length  the  verge  of  its  mental  horizon^  aad,  looking  over,  sees  noth- 
ing  more.  Its  straioing  makes  the  abyss  but  more  profound.  Its  cry 
cornes  baok  without  an  ecbo.  Where  is  the  Environment  to  complète 
this  ratîonal  soûl.  Men  either  find  one,  -—  One  —  or  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days  in  trying  to  shut  theîr  eyes,  The  alternatives  of  the 
intellectual  life  are  Christianity  or  Agnosticism.  The  Agnostic  is 
righi  when  he  trumpets  his  inoompleteness.  He  who  is  not  complète 
în  Him  must  be  forever  incomplète.  SUll  more  grave  becomes  man's 
case  when  he  begins  ^rther  to  explore  his  moral  and  social  nature. 
The  problems  of  the  heart  and  conscience  are  infinitely  more  perplez- 
ing  than  those  of  the  intellect.  Has  love  no  future  ?  Has  right  no 
trinmph  ?  Is  the  unfinished  self  to  remaiu  unfinished  ?  Again,  the 
alternatives  are  two,  Christianity  or  Pessimism.  But  when  we  ascend 
the  further  height  of  the  religions  nature  the  crisis  cornes.  There, 
without  Environment,  the  darkness  is  nnutterable.  So  maddening 
now  becomes  the  mystery  that  men  are  compelled  to  construct  an  En- 
vironment for  tbemselves.  No  Environment  hère  is  unthinkable. 
An  altar  of  some  sort  n^n  must  bave  —  God,  or  Nature,  or  Law. 
But  the  anguish  of  Atheism  is  only  a  négative  proof  of  man's  incom- 
pleteness.  A  witness  more  overwhelming  is  the  prayer  of  the  Chris- 
tian. What  a  very  strange  thing,  is  it  not,  for  man  to  pray  ?  It  is 
the  symbol  at  once  of  his  littleness  and  of  his  greatness.  Hère  the 
«ense  of  imperfection,  controlled  and  silenced  in  the  narrower  reaches 
of  his  being,  becomes  audible.  Now  he  must  utter  himself.  The 
sensé  ot  need  is  so  real,  and  the  sensé  of  Environmeut,  that  he  calls 
out  to  it.  addressing  it  articulatelyt  and  imploring  it  to  satisfy  his  need. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  more  tauching  in  Nature  than  this.  Man 
ooald  ne  ver  so  expose  himself,  so  break  through  ail  constraint,  except 
Irom  a  dire  necessity.  It  is  the  snddenness  and  unpremediiateduess 
0Î  Prayer  that  gives  it  unique  value  as  an  apologetic.  cj^^ 
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^'  Man  has  three  questions  to  put  to  bis  Enviroment,  three  symbols 
of  his  incompleteness.  They  corne  from  three  différent  centres  of  lii» 
beîng.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the  intellect,  What  is  Tmth  ?  The 
natural  Environment  answers,  '  Increase  of  knowledge  increaseth  sor- 
row/  and  *  Much  study  is  a  weariness.'  Christ  replies,  '  Leam  of 
Me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest.'  Contrast  the  world's  •  weariness  '  with 
Christ's  Word,  *  rest  '  No  other  teacher  since  the  world  began  has 
ever  associated  '  learn  '  with  *  rest.'  Leam  of  me,  says  the  philoso» 
pher,  and  yon  shall  find  Restlessness.  Leam  of  Me,  says  Christ,  and 
ye  shall  find  Rest.  Thought,  which  the  godless  man  has  cursed,  thaï 
eternally  starved  yet  ever  living  spectre,  finds  at  last  its  ImperishaWe 
glory.  Thought  is  complète  in  Him.  The  second  question  is  sent 
up  from  the  moral  nature,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  And  again 
we  hâve  a  contrast  :  the  world's  verdict,  *  There  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no,  not  one  ;  '  and  Christ's  *  There  is  none  good  but  God  only.* 
And,  finally,  there  is  the  lonely  cry  of  the  spirit,  most  pathetic  and 
most  deep  of  ail,  Where  is  he  whom  my  soûl  seeketh  ?  And  the 
yearaing  is  met  as  before,  *  I  looked  oTi  my  right  hand,  and  beheld,  • 
but  there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me  ;  refuge  iailed  me  ;  no- 
man  cared  for  my  soûl.  I  cried  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  :  I  said,  Thou  art 
my  refuge  and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  lîving.' 

"  Are  thèse  the  directions  in  which  men  in  thèse  days  are  seekîng 
to  complète  their  lives  ?  The  completîon  of  Life  is  just  now  a  su- 
prême question.  It  is  important  to  observe  how  it  is  beîng  answered» 
If  we  ask  Science  or  Philosophy,  they  will  refer  us  to  Evolution. 
The  struggle  for  Life,  they  assure  us,  is  steadily  eliminating  imperfect 
forms,  and  as  the  fittest  continue  to  survive  we  shall  hâve  a  graduai 
perfecting  of  being.  That  is  to  say,  that  completeness  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  organism  —  we  are  to  be  complète  in  Nature  and  in  our- 
selves.  •  To  Evolution  certainly  ail  men  will  look  for  a  further  per- 
fecting of  Life.  But  it  must  be  an  Evolution  which  includes  ail  the 
factors.  Civilization,  it  may  be  said,  will  deal  with  the  second  factor. 
It  will  improve  the  Environment  step  by  step  as  it  improves  the  or- 
ganism, or  the  organism  as  it  improves'  the  Environment.  This  is 
well,  and  it  will  perfect  Life  up  to  a  point.  But  beyond  that  it  can- 
not  carry  us.  As  the  possibilities  of  the  natural  Life  become  more 
defined,  its  im possibilities  will  become  more  appalling.  The  most 
perfect  civilization  would  leave  the  best  part  of  us  still  incomplète. 
Man  will  hâve  to  give  up  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  live  in  half 
an  Environment.  Half  an  Environment  will  give  but  half  a  Life. 
Half  an  Environment?  He  whose  correspondences  are  with  this 
world  alone  has  only  a  thousandth  part,  a  fraction,  the  mère  rim  and 
shade  of  an  Environment,  and  only  the  fraction  of  a  Life.  How 
long  will  it  take  Science  lo  belîeve  its  own  creed,  that  the  material 
univere  we  see  around  us  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  universe  we  do 
not  see?  The  very  rétention  of  the  phrase  *  material  universe,'  we 
are  told  is  the  confession  of  our  nnbelief  and  ignorance  ;  since  ♦  mat* 
ter  is  the  less  important  half  of  the  material  ot  the  physîcal  universe.] 

"  The  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  an  organism  self-contained  and^ 
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self-sufficient,  however  hiffh  in  the  scale  of  being,  bat  an  organism 
complète  in  the  whole  Environment.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  aim  at 
a  self-safficient  life,  bat  he  will  find  no  encouragement  in  Natare. 
The  life  of  the  body  maj  complète  iUelf  in  the  phjsical  world  ;  that 
is  its  legitimate  Environment.  The  life  of  the  sensés,  high  and  low, 
may  perfect  itself  in  Nature.  Even  the  life  of  thought  may  find  a 
large  complément  in  surrounding  thîngs.  But  the  hîgher  thought, 
and  the  conscience,  and  the  religious  life,  can  only  perfect  themselves 
in  Grod.  To  make  the  influence  of  Environment  stop  with  the  natu- 
ral  world  is  to  doom  the  spiritual  nature  to  death.  For  the  soûl,  like 
the  body,  can  never  perfect  itself  in  isolation.  The  law  for  both  is 
to  be  complète  in  the  approprîate  Environment.  And  the  perfection 
to  be  sought  in  the  spiritual  world  is  a  perfection  of  relation,  a  perfect 
adjustment  of  that  which  is  becoming  perfect  to  that  which  is  perfect. 
"  The  third  problem,  now  simplified  to  a  point,  finally  présents  itself. 
Where  do  Organism  and  Environment  meet  ?  How  does  that  which 
is  becoming  perfect  avail  itself  o(  its perfecting  Environment?  And 
the  answer  is,  Just  as  in  Nature.  The  condition  is  simple  receptivity. 
And  y  et  this  is  perhaps  the  least  simple  of  ail  conditions.  It  is  so 
simple  that  we  will  not  act  upon  it.  But  there  is  no  other  condition. 
Christ  bas  condensed  the  whole  truth  into  one  mémorable  sentence, 
*  As  the  branch  can  not  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vîhe, 
no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  Me.'  And  on  the  positive  side, 
'  He  that  abidcth  in  Me  the  same  hringeth  forth  much  fruit,'  " 

We  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  this  lengthy  qaotatîon.  Its 
pertinence  to  the  thème  we  are  considering  is  its  justification.  The 
Religious  Faoulty  in  man  is  not  artificinl  but  inborn  ;  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful,  but  real  ;  and  its  demands  are  as  imperative  as  are  the  demands 
of  the  body  for  food  and  shelter.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
therefore,  no  temporary  revolt  agatnst  or  abandonment  of  the  instra- 
mentalities  of  religion  can  be  permanent.  Man  cannot  ontgrow  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  functions  of  his  be- 
ing which  constitute  his  higheat  glory,  —  his  alliance  with  God,  and 
the  attainment  of  perfection.  '*  O  God,"  said  Augustine,  **Thoa 
awakest  as  to  delight  in  Thy  praise  ;  for  Thou  makest  us  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it  find  rest  in  Thee."  Ail  expérience  con- 
firms  the  truth  of  this  déclaration  :  and  we  bave,  therefore,  the  best 
possible  reason  for  believing  that  a  reaction  against  présent  indifierenoe 
to  religion  and  neglect  of  its  ordinances  must  come. 

Even  the  présent  outlook,  corapared  with  the  conditions  existing  in 
former  days,  is  far  from  being  as  hopeless  as  roany  imagine  it  to  be. 
When  we  came  ont  of  the  War  for  our  Indépendance,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  three  millions,  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  made  a  pro- 
fession of  Christian  faith,  was  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  citizens  as  onaC 
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to  fifteen  ;  now,  with  our  fiftj-five  millions,  it  is  as  one  to  five.  Let 
not  appearances,  then,  make  us  pessimistic.  The  soal  b  made  for 
God,  and  God  for  the  soûl,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  nature 
must  revolt  against  indifférence  to  the  Gospel,  God's  best  and  highest 
displaj  of  Himself  to  man. 

Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 

The  agitation  produced  in  the  Church  of  England  on  the  occasion 
ef  the  approval  of  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  soûl 
of  Dr.  Pusej,  bj  Dr.  Magee,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  has  been  re- 
newed  with  increasing  vîgor  sînce  the  death  of  the  Princess  Alice. 
On  the  former  occasion  nearlj  ail  the  participants  in  the  discussion 
confessed  belief  in  the  common  doctrine  of  probatîon,  and  were  ham- 
pered  bj  it  in  their  attempts  to  justify  their  Prayers  for  the  Dead. 
In  the  présent  defence  of  such  Prayers,  the  doctrine  of  probatîon  is 
whoUy  ignored  by  many,  and  emphatically  denied  by  others.  In  both 
instances  a  dear  distinction  is  made  between  the  Protestant  idea  of 
the  Future,  and  the  office  of  prayer  for  those  who  hâve  passed  into  it, 
and  the  Purgatory  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  purpose  of  its 
prayers  for  the  dead,  If  the  distinction  is  real,  many  Protestants 
will  rejoice,  many  mourners  will  ifind  comibrt  in  the  thought  that  in 
sending  their  ^  fond  endearments  o'er  the  grave,"  they  are  not  to  be 
rebuked  for  the  desires  and  prayers  for  the  departed  wbich  dwell  in 
their  hearts  and  rise  to  their  lips. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  has  so  far  been  pro- 
duced on  this  subject  by  Episcopal  writers,  and  to  a  tew  bistorical 
Êtcts  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Pusey,  a  protest  against  the  spécial  commemora- 
tive  service  above  mentioned,  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough, by  members  of  the  Church,  in  which  Romauism  was  charged 
against  the  clergyman  who  proposed  to  administer  the  service.  To 
this  the  Bishop  replied  : 

**  Prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  iiecessarily  a  Roman  rite,  nor  does 
their  use  necepsarily  imply  belief  in  any  Roman  doctrine,  still  less 
membership  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  is  a  doctrine  respecting 
the  State  of  departed  soûls,  and  there  are  prayers  for  thèse,  founded 
on  that  doctrine,  which  are  distinctly  Roman — namely,  the  doctrine 
that  the  soûls  of  the  faithful  pass  through  the  cleansing  fires  of  pur- 
gatory, and  that  remission  of  tliese  pains  may  be  obtained  for  them  by 
masses  and  prayers  offered  in  their  behalf  by  the  faithful  on  earth. 
This  our  Church  distinctly  condemns  in  her  Articles.  GoOqIc 
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^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  doctrine  as  to  the  state  of  the  faith- 
fol  departed,  and  there  are  prajers  for  them  founded  on  that  doctrine, 
which  are  not  Roman  but  primitive,  and  which  our  Church  bas  never 
condemned.  The  belief  was  undonbtedlj  gênerai  in  the  early  Church, 
that  the  soûls  of  the  faithfui,  though  fi-ee  &om  ail  saffering,  were  ca- 
pable, while  awaiting  their  anal  consummation  and  bliss,  of  a  progress 
in  holiness  and  happiness,  and  that  prajers  for  such  progress  might 
therefore  lawfuUy  be  made  in  their  behalf  by  the  Church  on  earth. 
Accordingly,  prajers  for  the  ^  rest  and  refreshment  of  the  departed  " 
abound  in  the  early  Liturgies  of  the  Church,  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  célébration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  SQch  prayers  imply  a  belief  in  Roman  doctrine,  and  that  a  cler- 
gyman  who  invites  bis  congrégation  to  offer  them  most  therefore  be 
A  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  not  only  unjost  and  uncharita- 
ble  as  regards  him,  but  also  as  regards  the  controversy  with  Rome,  ex- 
tremely  rash  and  unwise.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  a  présent  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  nearly  ail  the  early  Fathers,  nor  of  the  âges  of 
the  Church  which  they  represent  Nor  oan  we  safely  give  her  so 
great  a  help  in  the  controversy  with  us  as  to  identify  her  doctrine  of 
porgatory  and  masses  for  the  dead  with  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
Church  as  to  the  intermediate  state,  and  the  primitive  commemmora- 
tioDs  in  the  Encharist  of  the  faithfui  departed." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  late  Bishop  of  Brechin,  argues  that  Prayers 
for  the  Dead  are  prompted  by  an  instinctive  feeling.  He  says  (Ez- 
planation  of  Articles,  vol.  îi.  p.  811)  : 

*^  The  trae  doctrine,  of  which  the  opinion  condemned  in  our  Article 
XXII.  (the  Romxsh  doctrine  of  purgatory)  is  an  exaggeration,  is 
founded  on  the  tenderest  and  deepest  sympathies  of  our  common  hu- 
man  nature.  Mankind  will  not  endure  the  thought  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  ail  concern  for  those  loved  ones  who  are  riven  from  us 
by  death  cornes  to  an  end.  We  firmly  resist  the  heathen  notion, 
which  the  inverted  torch  and  the  broken  column  symbolize,  that  hence- 
forth  they  are  nothing  to  us  or  we  to  them  ;  nay,  we  go  so  far  as  to 
8ay  that  though  death  puts  an  end  to  man*s  prohation^  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  yet  that  Infinité  Love  pursues  the  soûl  beyond  the  grave, 
and  there  bas  dealings  with  it,  in  which  we  who  survive  bave  still  our 
co-operation." 

Bishop  Heber,  not  only  argued,  accordiug  to  Dr.  Lee  (Christiap 
Doctrine  of  Prayers  for  the  Departed,  p.  179,  n.),  the  naturalness  of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  but  avowed  that  it  was  bis  practice  to  offer 
such  prayers.  '*  Having  been  led,"  the  Bishop  says  in  reply  to  one 
who  had  asked  bis  judgment,  *'  attentively  to  consider  the  questions 
my  own  opinion  is  on  the  whole  favorable  to  this  practice,  which  in- 
deed  is  so  natural  and  so  comfortable,  that  this  alone  ^s  .^^jgi^esumption  [^ 
that  it  is  neither  unpleasing  to  the  Almighty  nor  unavailing  with  Him." 
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And  he  goes  od  to  say  ;  *'  I  hâve  aocordmgly  been  myself  in  ihe  habit 
for  some  jears  of  recommending  on  some  occasions,  as  after  receiving 
the  Saorament,  mj  lost  iriends  hj  name  to  God's  goodness  and  com- 
passion through  His  Son,  as  what  can  do  them  no  harm,  and  may,  and 
I  hope  wxU,  be  of  service  to  them." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  such  prayers  are  not  onlj  allowed,  bat 
prescribed  among  the  modem  Jews,  and  there  is  évidence  of  their  pre- 
Christian  use.  Passing  bj  ail  questions  as  to  the  exact  date  of  vari- 
ous  Hebrew  Liturgical  works,  an  incident  recorded  in  II.  Maccabees 
zii.  39,  etc.,  written  B.C.  164,  shows  that  the  habit  of  praying  for  the 
dead  had  become  widespread  and  gênerai.  In  burying  the  bodies  of 
Jews  who  had  been  slain  during  an  encounter  with  their  enemies» 
Judas  Maccabeus  found  concealed  upon  their  persous  things  consecrated 
to  idolatrous  worship.  Judas  and  his  company,  we  are  told,  perceiv- 
ing  that  this  was  the  cause  why  their  brethren  had  been  slain,  ^^  6e- 
took  themselves  unto  prayer,  and  besought  Him,  that  the  sin  com- 
mitted  might  wholly  be  put  ont  of  remembrance.  Besides,  that  noble 
Judas  exhorted  the  people  to  keep  themselves  from  sin,  forsomuch  as 
thcy  saw  before  their  eyes  the  things  that  came  to  pass  for.  the  sîns  of 
those  that  were  slain.  And  when  he  had  made  a  gathering  through- 
out  the  company.  to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  drachmas  of  silver,  he 
sent  it  to  Jérusalem  to  offer  a  sin-offering,  doiug  therein  very  well, 
and  honestly.  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  résurrection,  (For  if  he 
had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  hâve  risen  again,  it 
had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead)  ;  and  also  in  that 
he  perceived  that  there  was  great  favor  laid  up  for  those  that  died 
godly.  (It  was  an  holy  and  good  thought.)  Whereupon  he  made  a 
réconciliation  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  sin.** 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says  Prayers  for  the  Dead  were  a  customary 
part  of  Jewish  Dévotions,  and  he  argues  that  as  Jésus  oflen  took  part 
in  the  services  of  the  Synagogue  and  Temple,  his  silence  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  ri  tuai  makes  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.  In  ^'  Dissua- 
sive  from  Popery,"  I.,  i.  4,  he  says  ; 

"  We  fînd  by  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  that  the  Jews  did  pray 
and  made  offerings  for  the  dead,  which  also  appears  by  olher  testimo- 
nies,  and  by  their  forms  of  prayer  still  ex  tant,  which  they  used  in  the 
Captivity.  Now  it  is  very  considérable,  that  given  our  Blessed  Lord 
did  reppove  ail  the  evil  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  did  argue  concerning  ihe  dead  and  the  résurrection 
against  the  Sadducees,  yet  He  spake  no  word  against  this  public  prac- 
tice,  but  left  it  as  He  found  it  ;  which  He  Who  came  to  déclare  to  us 
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ail  the  will  of  the  Father  woald  not  bave  done  if  it  had  not  been  in- 
nocenty  pions,  and  fail  of  charitj." 

Corning  to  the  testimoDy  of  the  Fathers,  the  scholare  in  the  Chnrch 
of  Eogland  at  once  refer  to  those  passages  in  St.  Augustine's  ^  Con- 
fessions "  in  which  he  tells  us  of  his  mother's  earnest  désire  to  be  re- 
membered  continually  at  the  altar,  while  she  cared  not  where  her 
body*  should  be  laid  ;  and  how  he  speaks  in  the  ODiost  natural  way,  as 
of  an  ordinary  fbueral  custom,  of  "  the  Sacriice  of  onr  Rausom  being 
offered  for  her,  a$  the  manner  t«,**  previous  to  laying  the  corpse  in  the 
ground  ;  and  again,  how  at  the  end  of  that  affecting  narrative  he 
prays,  "  May  she  rest  in  peace  with  her  husband  ;  .  .  and  inspire, 
O  Lord  my  God,  inspire  ïhy  servants  my  brethren,  Thy  sons  my 
masters,  .  .  that  so  many  us  shall  read  thèse  confessions  may  at 
Thy  altar  remember  Monica  Thy  handmaid.  with  Patricius  her  some- 
time  husband,  .  .  that  so  my  mother*s  last  request  of  me  may 
through  my  confessions  more  than  through  my  prayers  be,  through 
the  prayers  of  many,  more  abundantly  fulfilled  to  her," 

Not  to  particularize  others  of  the  Fathers,  it  wîH  suffice  to  intro- 
duce  hère  Wheatley's  summary  of  their  tcachings  on  thîs  subject,  in 
his  '*  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  " 

^  They  ail  agreed,  in  this  that  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
end  of  the  world  is  a  state  of  expectation  and  imperfect  bliss,  in  which 
the  soûls  of  the  righteous  waît  for  the  completion  and  perfection  of 
their  happiness  at  the  consummation  of  ail  things  ;  and,  therefore, 
whilst  they  were  praying  for  the  Catholic  Church,  they  thought  it  not 
improper  to  add  a  pétition  on  behalf  of  that  larger  and  better  part  of 
it  which  had  gone  before  them,  that  they  might  altogether  attain  a 
blessed  aud  glorious  résurrection,  and  be  bronght  at  last  to  a  perfect 
fruition  of  happiness  in  heaven.  By  this  means  they  testified  their 
love  and  respect  for  the  dead,  declared  their  belief  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  kept  up  in  themselves  a  lively  sensé  of  the  souFs  im- 
mortality." 

The  oldest  Liturgies  are  known  to  hâve  contained  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  ;  and  so,  too,  the  various  early  éditions  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  And  John  Wesley,  it  is  said.  having  thus  prayed,  answered 
those  who  challenged  his  practice,  that  such  prayers  were  perfectly 
justifiable  accordiug  ''to  the  earlieet antiquity  and  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land." 

The  more  récent  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Ëngland  bas  brought 
out  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  for  July,  concerning  which,  and  ail 
that  it  covers,  the  London  Spectator  says  that  it  touches  a  weak  arti^l^^ 
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cle  in  the  theology  of  some  of  the  Reformed   Churches,  —  uamely, 
the  condemnation  of  prayers  for  the  dead.     Says  the  Spectator  : 

^*  This  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  admit  of  only  one  kind  of  ^asti- 
ficatioD,  and  that  a  justiôcatton  which  it  cannot  plead,  —  we  mean  the 
plea  that  the  condition  of  the  dead  is  anchangeable,  that  by  death  they 
are  turned,  as  it  were,  to  atone.  The  Princess  records  in  one  of  her 
letters,  after  the  loss  of  her  youngest  boy,  that  the  eldest  *  always 
prays  for  Frittie  ;  '  and  as  Mr.  MacColl  justly  reomrks,  this  is  simply 
natural,  and  is  even  shown  to  be  so  by  the  practice  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated  child.  Mr.  MacOoU  déclares  that  '  to  forbid  prayers  for  the 
dead  is  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  living.'  And 
there  we  agrée  with  him  most  completely,  since  the  dead,  if  their 
spirits  are  what  they  were  at  ail,  cannot*be  unchangeable,  cannot  lie 
beyond  the  power  of  6od,  cannot  be  beypnd  the  reach  of  prayer.  Of 
oourse  we  know  the  sort  of  ground  on  whicb  prayers  for  the  dead 
hâve  been  held  to  be  superstitions  and  heretioal.  This  is  held  by 
those  who  think  that  '^  probation  "  is  stricUy  limited  to  this  life,  and 
that  an  alternative  of  absolate  blessedness  or  absolute  misery  is  here- 
after  certain.  Such  persons  hold  that  the  habit  of  praying  for  tilie 
dead  cannot  be  innocent,  since  it  must  take  the  form  either  of  a  prayer 
for  what  is  already  granted,  —  which  implies  distmst  of  God,  —  or 
else  a  prayer  for  what  is  already  refnsed,  which  implies  rébellion  of 
heart  against  Him.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  hâve  no  assur- 
ance in  Révélation  that  probation  is  absolutely  limited  by  this  life  for 
ail  alike  ; —  the  subject  is  not  even  explicitly  dealt  with  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  even  if  that  were  so,  and  nothing  seems  more  un- 
likely,  none  the  less  we  could  not  be  in  any  way  assured  that  the  states 
of  those  who  are  beyond  the  veil  is  unchangeable,  that  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  are  blessed  admits  of  no  increase,  and  the  misery  of 
those  who  are  misérable  of  no  decrease.  Ezcept  in  the  présence  of 
a  positive  divine  révélation  to  the  contrary  —  of  which  no  one  even 
prétends  to  produce  évidence  —  the  natural  assumption  is,  that  what- 
ever  prayer  tends  to  do  for  one  who  is  livin'g  on  earth,  it  equally  tends 
to  do  for  one  who  is  living  in  the  stage  beyond.  As  Mr.  MacCk>ll 
says,  those  who  raake  li£;ht  ot  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  make  light  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  living. 
If  it  is  argued  that  they  are  useless  because  God  roay  be  absolutely 
trusted  to  do  the  beat  for  the  dead,  without  our  prayers,  why  that  ap- 
.  plies  just  as  tuuch  to  the  living  as  to  the  dead.  And  if  it  is  argued 
that  after  death  their  state  is  so  absolutely  unalterable  that  no  prayers 
can  avail  them  anything.  the  natural  inference  is  that  long  before 
death  that  crystallization  of  their  dcstiny  must  hâve  set  in  which 
turned  to  petrifaction  afterwards.  If  the  positive  instruction  to  pray 
for  each  other  is  to  apply  to  this  life  only,  why  was  it  not  carefully 
limited  to  the  domain  of  this  life  by  those  who  taught  us  to  pray  ?  Is 
it  not  obvions  that  what  was  intended  was  to  foster  in  man's  heart  the 
habit  of  pouring  forth  ail  bis  desires  and  wants  freely  to  God  ?  And 
if  those  desires  and  wants  do  not  stop  short  at  the  grave,  if  they  aflfect 
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as  much  those  wbo  hâve  passed  bejond  it,  as  those  wbo  are  on  this 
side  of  it,  it  can  be  DOtbing  but  tbe  most  artificial  and  unnatart^l  of 
arraDgements  to  teacb  us  to  divide  our  desires  ioto  two  strictiy  sepa- 
rated  classes,  of  whicb  those  belonging  to  one  are  never  again  to  be 
breathed  to  6od,  wbile  those  belouging  to  the  other  are  to  be  poured 
fortb  with  ail  the  old  fervor.  What  teaching  coold  be  better  adapted 
to  make  the  invisible  world  onreal  to  as  tban  this  complète  iguoring, 
in  oar  intercourse  with  God,  of  ail  the  affections  whicb  connect  us 
with  the  world  bejond  —  this  sedulous  restraining  of  onr  thoughts  to 
those  wbo  are  still  with  as  in  the  visible  frame  of  things  ?  If  men 
once  ignore  the  dead  in  their  prajers  those  wbo  are  gone  will  become 
dead  to  them  in  a  qoite  new  sensé,  —  nay,  tbe  world  of  the  bighest 
life  will  become  dead  to  them  also.  As  it  is  the  very  bighest  effect  of 
prajer  to  oonneot  the  unseen  with  the  seen  world,  and  to  convince 
men  that  God  bas  regard  to  tbe  spirit,  nothing  seems  to  us  more  fiital 
to  that  bighest  ose  of  prayer  than  to  represent  it  as  strictiy  limited  in 
itt  scope  to  those  wbo  are  still  with  os,  and  entirely  withoot  possible 
resuit  on  those  wbo  are  gone  from  us.  How  could  the  conception  of 
'  the  whole  fiunily  in  heaven  and  earth  '  be  a  trne  one,  if  the  mem- 
bers  of  it  who  are  on  one  side  of  the  grave  may  properly  pray  only 
for  those  who  are  on  the  same  side  as  themselves,  but  sbould  treat 
those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  it  as  beyond  the  range  even  of 
their  intercessions  ?  That  is  not  one  family,  half  of  which  may  not 
even  pray  to  God  for  blessings  on  the  other  half. 

^  The  horror  felt  of  prayers  for  the  dead  in  some  theological  cîrclea 
is  justified,  we  believe,  by  the  argument  that,  if  once  we  begin  to  think 
of  the  condition  of  any  one  who  is  beyond  the  grave  as  changeable  at 
ail,  we  shall  get  into  the  hablit  of  thinking  that  even  if  we  are  as  evil 
and  selfish  as  we  please  in  this  life,  even  if  we  delay  repentance  till 
after  ail  the  evil  enjoyments  of  life  bave  been  ezhausted,  we  may  yet 
rescœ  ourselves,  or  be  rescued  by  others,  from  that  misery  we  deserve, 
by  change  of  heart  in  the  world  beyond.  But  the  true  answer  to 
this  is,  not  to  assume  a  single  arbitary  point  like  the  moment  of  death, 
as  the  point  when  change  for  ail  alike  becomes  hopeless,  —  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  us  as  little  founded  in  Scripture  as  it  is  in  the  évidence 
of  human  nature,— -but  to  show  that  whether  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  or  on  the  other,  a  character  once  matured  is  so  obstinate  in  its 
habits,  so  difficult  to  change,  so  moulded  by  its  own  former  acts  of 
choice,  that  the  hope  of  any  sudden  révolution  in  its  tastes  and  préfér- 
ences is  far  more  of  a  dream  than  of  a  reasonable  ezpectation.  It 
simply  cannot  be  that  a  child  who  dies  at  ten  or  twelve  bas  a  charac- 
ter as  formed  as  a  man  who  lives  to  fifty  or  sixty  ;  and  if  so,  even  the 
selfish  child  who  dies  at  ten  or  twelTe  must  be  much  more  open  to  the 
higher  spiritual  influences  which  affect  the  next  life  than  the  man  who 
lives  to  fifty  or  sixty,  after  a  long  career  of  steady  résistance  to  those 
spiritual  influences,  can  be  conceîved  to  be.  The  true  teaching  surely 
is,  that  prayer  for  others  can  never  hnrt,  and  may  often  help  them  ; 
bnt  that  it  can  nerer  help  as  much  those  who  bave  set  the  grain  ot[^ 
their  own  characters  steadfnstly  against  doing  that  for  which  we  pray 
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on  their  behalf,  as  it  can  those  who  are  jet  iii  the  stage  of  ,growth  in 
which  every  influence  tells.  Frayer  for  those  who,  with  numberless 
&ults,  hâve  died  young,  must,  we  should  think,  always  be  far  more 
hopeful  than  prayer  for  those  who,  though  they  are  still  livîng,  are 
living  with  ail  their  faults  hardened  iDto  the  rigidtty  of  habituai  sins. 
Neither  prayer  may  be  wasted  ;  both  may  do  good  ;  but  the  reasona- 
ble  thing  certainly  is  to  hope  more  from  the  prayer  for  those  — 
whether  living  or  dead,  —  who  are  not  yet  confirmed  in  evil,  than  for 
those,  whether  living  or  dead,  who  are  so  confirmed.  It  is  not  death 
that  makes  the  différence.  If  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  good  man  avaîls 
much,  it  yet  avails  more  for  those  who  hâve  not  hardened  their  bearts 
against  the  drift  of  such  a  prayer,  than  for  those  who  bave  ;  and  this 
even  though  he  who  is  so  hardeniug  bis  heart  to  the  influence  of  such 
prayers  be  still  in  the  body,  while  he  who  is  opening  bis  heart  to  the 
influence  of  such  prayers  bas  been  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  not  death  which  makes  the  diflference,  it  is  the  life  of  him 
for  whom  the  prayer  is  breathed.  On  the  life  which  is  growing  more 
and  more  intractable  to  such  prayers,  whether  it  be  embodied  or  dis- 
embodied,  the  prayer  can  bave  litile  effect,  just  as  a  touch  will  bave 
but  little  effect  on  the  course  of  a  landslip.  On  the  life  which  is 
growing  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  such  prayers, 
whether  it  he  embodied  or  disembodied,  a  prayer  may  bave,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  great  effect,  and  may  even  form  the  tuming-point 
of  a  career.  But  that  is  a  doctrine  which  does  not  open  any  very  san- 
guine hope  of  the  effect  of  intercessory  prayer  ou  the  future  of  those 
who  bave  used  ill  a  long  probation  hère,  though  it  may  open  much 
hope  of  the  effect  of  prayer  on  those  who  bave  had  hère  the  mère 
shadow  of  a  probation,  with  hardly  any  expérience  of  the  fascination 
of  good,  and  with  the  fullest  expérience  of  the  attractions  of  evil. 

**  But  the  great  danger  of  forbiddiug  prayers  for  the  dead  is,  as 
Mr.  MacColl  says,  that  it  must  tend  to  discourage  prayer  altogether. 
If  the  heart  may  not  pour  itself  out  to  God  freely,  it  will  soon  cease 
to  pour  itself  out  at  ail.  And  clearly  it  cannot  pour  itself  out  freely 
unless  it  can  say  its  say  about  both  worlds,  about  those  who  are 
wholly  in  the  one  world,  as  well  as  about  those  whose  life  is  partly  in 
the  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  '  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will 
the  heart  be  also  ;  '  and  if  the  treasure  is  in  the  other  world,  to  forbîd 
tbe  heart  to  be  there  too  is  fatal.  And  how  can  any  one  pray  to  God 
except  for  that  for  which  bis  whole  heart  craves  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  the  comforting  though t  that  death  bas  not  des- 
troyed  our  interest  in  those  who  bave  passed  to  the  immortal  shore, 
and  that  there  is  great  peace  in  the  assurance  that  they  are  still  at 
the  disposai  of  the  All-Lovîng  God,  many  Protestants,  even  of  the 
most  libéral  school,  shrink  from  the  thought  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead, 
because  they  at  once  associate  with  it  the  thought  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  doctrine  of  Purgatory.     But  the  association  is  neither 
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nor  wîse.  The  original  thought  of  moral  aid  for  the  dead  is  a  Greek 
and  not  a  Latin  thought,  and  its  Christian  development  among  the 
Church  Fathers  was  not  at  ail  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  estab- 
lished  by  the  Papal  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439.  The  Gnostics 
first  ad vanced  as  a  Christian  doctrine  the  theory  substantially  of  Flato, 
that  soûls  are  a  part  of  the  Divine  Nature,  but  in  the  body  are  as  in 
a  prison  ;  and  even  after  séparation  from  mortal  bodies,  hâve  so  many 
taints  of  sin  and  împurity  acquired  from  contact  with  the  body,  that 
they  are  feeble  and  sick.  The  soûl  cannot,  then,  immediately  on 
leaving  the  body,  return  to  its  original  source,  but  must  be  subject  to 
purification  through  remédiai  agencies^  as  water,  air,  and  fire.  Clém- 
ent and  Origen  adopted  the  basai  princîple  of  this  theory,  î^nd  made 
it  a  fundamental  in  their  teachîngs,  acentury  before  it  became  knovrn 
to,  or  at  least  partially  accepted  by,  the  Latin  church.  That  Church 
limits  ail  future  purification  to  those  who  were  saints  hère  upon  the 
earth,  but  who  must  suffer  hereafter  as  an  atonement  for  sins  which 
do  not  deserve  eternal  damnation,  —  Christ  having  vicariously  suf- 
fered  for  thèse,  —  but  yet  which  deserve  the  severity  though  not  the 
dnration  of  the  pains  of  hell. 

The  différences  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  thought  are 
Kîhiefiy  thèse,  —  first,  according  to  Origen,  ail  soûls,  without  exception, 
are  subjected  to  purification,  although  some  need  it  much  more  than 
others.  BuU  according  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  those  only  go  into 
purgatory  who,  though  they  hâve  been  baptized  and  belle ve,  are  not 
of  perfect  virtue.  Secondly.  According  to  Origen  the  whole  design 
of  the  discipline  after  death  is  to  promote  the  moral  improvement  and 
perfection  of  soûls  ;  but  according  to  Romanism,  sufi*erings  in  purga- 
tory are  designed  to  make  atonement  and  expiation  for  sin. 

That  the  best  soûls  are  imperfect,  no  one  can  doubt.  That  the 
worst  are  worth  saving  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  ot  the  Gospel. 
What  reason  hâve  we  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  the  body  of  itself 
Works  a  change  in  the  one,  or  alters  the  value  of  the  other  ?  If  at 
once,  in  a  mère  instant  of  time,  a  révolution  in  character  is  wrought 
in  ail,  who  should  object  ?  If,  as  seems  more  in  conformity  with  what 
is  knowD  of  purification  and  moral  improvement  hère,  remédiai  agen- 
cies  work  slowly,  there  as  hère,  spiritual  aid  vrill  be  needed.  In  either 
case,  since  the  living  are  interested  in  the  dead,  some  most  deeply  so, 
and  since  in  thought  they  remain  a  part  of  onr  own  life,  why  may  we 
not  commend  them  to  the  loving  care  of  Our  Heavenly  Father  ? 
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OONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  The  Proofs  of  Chritt's  Résurrection,  fh)in  a  Lawyer^s  Standpoint.  Bj  Charle» 
B.  Morrison.    Andorer.     Warren  P.  Draper.    8to.    pp.  166.    $1.00. 

Until  recently  atUcks  on  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  Résur- 
rection of  Jésus  were  claimed  to  hâve  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Gospels.  One  of  the  best  réfutations  of  thèse  attacks 
was  that  of  Bishop  Sherlock  :  "  The  Tryal  of  the  Witnesses  of  the 
Résurrection  of  Jésus  ;  '*  in  which  the  arf^uroents  pro  and  con  were 
argued  io  ItgsA  form,  and  the  case  was  summed  up  by  an  impartial  judge 
and  submitted  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  To-day  the  ground  of  attack 
bas  been  thifted,  and  ît  it  claimed,  and  stran^e  enough,  by  some  pro- 
fessed  Christian  minitters,  that  we  hâve  no  reliable  record  of  what 
Jésus  taught  and  did  ;  that  the  fact  of  his  Résurrection  rests  on  pre- 
tended  évidence  which  no  court  of  law  would  for  a  moment  lîsten  to, 
and  that  to  quote  the  Gospels  on  thls  subject  is  to  appeal  to  a  record 
lacking"  authenticity. 

To  this  State  of  the  skeptical  argument  Mr.  Morrison  addresses  him- 
self  in  a  calm,  unimpassioned,  and  judicial  manner,  and  by  strict  adhér- 
ence to  well-established  rules  and  maxims  on  the  nature  of  évidence 
and  its  proper  weight,  présents  us  with  a  compact  and  thoroughly  relia- 
ble account  of  the  principal  historical  facts  respecting  the  authenticitv 
and  integriw  of  the  New  Testament  record.  And  his  conclusion,  which 
we  are  conndent  will  aiso  be  the  conclusion  of  the  readers  of  his  argu- 
ment, is  that  this  vital  fact  of  Christ's  Résurrection  is  as  susceptible  of 
proof  from  undoubted  historical  facts  and  solid  argument,  as  any  other 
event  in  history.  In  thèse  days  of  unreasoning  skepticism,  flippant  in 
déniais  and  auaacious  in  its  pretensions,  it  is  refreshing  to  follow  thé 
areument  of  one,  who,  confining  himself  to  the  universally  accepted 
mies  of  évidence,  irrefutably  establishes  the  conclusion  that  when  **  the 
Apostles  with  ereat  power  gave  their  witness  of  the  Résurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jésus,"  they  were  not  following  "  cunnin^ly  devised  fables,"  but 
were  testifying  to  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

2.  History  of  the  Town  of  Shirley,  Massachasetts,  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to 
A.D.  1882,  By  Seth  Cbandler.  In  Thrae  Parts.  Shirley,  Mass.  Pablished  by  the 
Author.     1688.    8vo.  pp.  744. 

There  never  need  be  a  handsoroer  book  corne  from  any  press  than 
this,  concerning  which  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  — more  by  wav  of 
bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  local  history,  the  source  of  ail  re- 
liable  gênerai  statements  respecting  the  State  or  Nation,  than  to  offer 
any  elalx>rate  remarks  upon  its  contents.  The  materials  for  this  history 
were  slowly  and  carefully  collected,  '*and  no  assertion  has  been  hazarded 
without  good  authority  as  to  its  accuracy,  especially  when  it  has  come 
through  the  uncertain  channel  of  tradition."  A  résident  of  Shirley  for 
half  a  century,  the  author  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  collecting 
and  siftin^  évidence,  and  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical  History  of  the  Town,  as  well  as  to  the  Genealocpes  of  the  fam- 
ilies  of  the  early  settlers.  Shirley  men  had  an  honorable  part  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  as  also  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rébellion 
nearly  a  century  later  ;  and  some  few  participated  in  the  brief  revolt 
known  as  Sha^*s  Rébellion,  a  very  comprehensive  sketch  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Chandler.  The  Ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  history,  be* 
sides  recording  the  planting  and  growth  of  the  various  sects  common 
to  most  New  England  towns,  also  embraces  a  full  description  of  the 
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Shakers,  their  numbers,  early  stru^gles,  industries,  and  religîous  tenets 
and  rites.  The  Genealogical  tables  show  great  care,  and  préserve,  as 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  perpetuated,  the  history  of  many  families. 
The  book  is  beautifuUy  illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  town,  views  of 
résidences  and  manufactories,  and  portraits  of  eminent  cîtizens.  The 
more  such  local  works  are  increased  the  more  relîable  will  be  our  future 
gênerai  historiés  ;  and  to  ail  who  contemplate  tellinj;  the  story  of  their 
own  town,  we  commend  Mr.  Chandler's  History  of  Shirley  as  affording 
a  first-class  model. 

8.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literatare  and  Exegeds,  containing  Papers  and 
Procecd.ngs  for  June  and  December,  1883.  Pablished  for  tlie  Society  bv  the  Secre- 
tary,  H.  G.  Mitchell,  12  Somerset  St.,  Boston.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  to  Subscribers, 
$8.00. 

We  hâve  hère  a  valuable  collection  of  papers  on  Biblical  Literaturc 
and  Exegesîs,  prepared  by  the  best  Biblical  scholars  in  America.  The 
topics  are  the  foUowing  :  The  Argument  £  Silentio,  with  spécial  référ- 
ence to  the  Religion  of  Israël,  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D,  ;  Romans 
îx-xi.,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Gould  :  The  Historical  Testimony  of  the  Prophet 
Zephaniah,  by  Prof.  Henry  ferguson  ;  The  Independent  Législation  of 
Deuteronomy,  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell,  D.D.  ;  Récent  Discussions  ol 
Romans  ix.  5,  by  Prof.  Ezra  Abbott,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;  The  Readings^ 
EUïlvaç  and  Elhjviataç,  Acts  xi.  20,  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D.  ;; 
i^non  near  to  Salim^  by  Prof.  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens  ;  and  The  Syria<r 
Manuscript  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  by  Prof^. 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.  ;  together  with  varions  brief  notes  on  passages 
of  Scripture. 

The  articles  are  ail  interesting  and  instructive,  and  it  is  difficult  to- 
détermine  which  is  the  most  valuable.  In  considering  the  Argument  K 
Silentio,  Prof.  Briggs  makes  many  clear  statements,  based  on  most  con- 
clusive  reasoning.  For  example,  in  noticing  certain  criticisms  on  Bp». 
Warburton*s  argument  for  the  Divine  Légation  of  Moses,  based  on  the 
silence  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  in  regard  to  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments,  the  Professor  avers  that  the  Bishop  **  is  certainly  correct  in 
his  statement  that  the  Pentateuchal  codes  are  silent  as  to  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  that  this  silence  was  designed.'*  And' 
he  adds  thèse  signifîcant  suggestions  : 

**  It  is  an  évidence  of  fçreat  weakness  in  anv  religion  to  show  extrême  anxfvtr  as  tO' 
the  future  life.  ThIs  wrs  the  worst  feature  in  the  Egyptian  religion.  Thestudy  of 
Biblical  Kschatology,  in  its  development  In  the  Scriptures,  makes  it  évident  that  in* 
the  entire  course  orBiblical  history,  the  other  religions  with  which  the  Biblical  relig- 
ion was  brought  in  contact  were  more  elaborate  in  Eschatology  than  tho  BiblicaV 
religion.  We  also  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Eschatolog}'  of  the  Christian  Ghurch 
haA  derived  its  materlal  very  lar^ely  from  other  religions  than  the  religion  of  the  Old 
and  New  Covenants.  Biblical  Escfiatology  is  much  sirapler  than  the  Kschatology  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
silence  of  the  Pentateuchastoa  future  state  o*"  rewards  and  punishments  was  designed 
In  order  that  the  people  of  Israël  misht  dévote  themselves  entirely  to  the  doing  of  the 
divine  will  in  this  life,  and  thereby  receive  the  blessing  or  the  curse  in  accordanoe 
with  their  d-serts." 

In  Prof.  Gould*s  exegesis  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters 
of  Romans,  much  light  is  thrown  on  that  important  portion  of  Scripture, 
especially  on  the  signifîcance  of  the  faith  which  is  made  a  condition  of 
salvation.  It  is  far  from  being  an  indeiînable,  mysterious  process,  and 
equally  far  from  being  a  reliance  on  the  death  of  Christ  ;  but  it  covers  - 
a  broad  and  intelligible  range,  and  is  chiefly  based  and  incited  on  the  Lc 
résurrection  of  Jésus.  *^ 
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"  In  tlie  curly  prcHchin^  of  Jesu%  it  in  fAîth  in  the  f^ood  news  that  th^  kingdom  of 
God  {a  nr  hand;  ir.  thc  early  prenchinf;  of  the  Apostles,  it  i«  belief  in  Jcsas  astne  Mes- 
siah;  iii  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  it  is  belief  in  Jeans  as  the  Son  of  God;  and  hère,  it 
is  belief  in  the  résurrection,  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  HeLnrews  the  rarieid  faith  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints  is  described  n^  ftaving.  There  is  no  dofcmatic  restriction  of  faith, 
as  if  it  were  tlie  efTect  of  one  truth  upon  God  that  sare  faith  its  effioacy;  bat  a  wide 
ran^d  is  given  to  it,  showing  tliat  it  is  the  effect  of  ail  great  truth  to  renew  aud  regeo- 
erate  man  tiiat  gives  faitli  its  importance." 

Our  limits  forbid  a  particular  notice  of  many  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive features  of  the  remaining  papers  ;  but  we  canoot  refrain  from  call- 
ing  spécial  attention  Jo  the  late  Prof.  Abbott's  learned  paper  on  Récent 
Discussions  of  Romans  ix.  5,  **  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is 
Christ  as  concerning  the  flcsh,  who  is  over  ail,  God  blessed  forever." 
In  the  Journal  o{  the  Society  for  1881,  Dr.  Abbott  had  published  an 
article  which  has  provoked  no  Utile  discussion  in  England.  In  that  dis- 
cussion several  ciiicisms  occured  on  the  following  marginal  note  in 
the  Revised  Version  :  **  Some  modem  interpreters  place  a  full  stop 
^Ittrjlish^  and  translate,  He  who  is  God  over  ail  be  (is)  blessed  for ever  : 
or,  ///  who  is  over  ail  is  God,  blessed  forever,  Others  punctuate,y?^5A, 
who  is  over  alL  God  be  (is)  blessed  forever?^  Canon  Cook  speaks  of 
it  as  **  one  of  the  most  pernicious  and  indefensible  innovations  of  ra- 
tionalistic  criticism  ;  "  and  again  as  "the  very  painful  and  offensive  note." 
Dr.  Gifford,  with  no  little  show  of  learning,  in  his  comment  on  the  text 
in  the  Speakers  Commentary,  **argued  for  retainiiig  the  Trinitarian 
view  of  the  passage  :  and  so  much  to  the  delight  of  Canon  Cook,  that 
the  lattef  sent  a  challenge  to  Canon  Kennedy,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  meet  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Gifford.  In  a  published  sermon,  growing  out  of  the  challenge,  Prof. 
Kennec'y  thus  translates  the  last  part  of  Romans  ix.  5,  *'  And  of  whom 
is  the  Christ  as  concerning  flesh.  He  who  is  over  ail  is  God,  worthy  to 
be  praised  forever.  Amen.'*  Prof.  Abbott  remarks  that  *' there  is  no 
grammsitical  difiîculty  in  this  construction  ;'*  and  adds  : 

**  Professor  Kennedy  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  deity 
of  Chri)«t;  and  one  cnnnot  help  admiring  the  conscientiousness  and  sturdy  honesty 
which  lead  him,  in  the  pure  love  of  tmth,  to  défend  an  nnpopolar  view  of  this  mooted 
passage.  He  speaks  feelingly  of  *  that  mischievont  terrorism,  which,  like  carbonic 
dioxide  In  a  crowded  and  cloned  room,  oervadea  and  oorrnpts  with  its  stiflin^  infloenoe 
our  British  theological  atmosphère  '  *  Men,*  he  says,  *  who  jndge  of  this  Terse  as  1  do, 
and  who  pnblîsh  and  défend  that  judement  as  I  do,  know  that  tliey  huve  to  enoounter 
Uie  open  rage  of  a  few,  the  suppresf eu  displeasure  of  a  great  roany,  and  the  aliénée  of 
masses,  who,  wbatever  they  may  think  on  one  side  or  the  other,  yet  for  rarious  piivate 
reasons  consider  ''  golden  silence  **  the  tafe  eourse.*  " 

One  of  the  raost  important  papers,  we  ought  to  add,  is  Prof.  BisselPs 
on  '*  The  Independent  Législation  of  Deuteronomy.'*  As  against  the 
criticism  which  assigns  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a  period  some 
eight  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Moses,  Dr  Bissell  adduces  the 
law  concerning  "  séduction  to  idolatry,"  **  the  appointment  of  jud^es 
and  officers  "  to  those  cities  which  their  God  is  on  the  point  of  givtng 
/^M,  **  the  punîshment  of  Hcbrew  idolaters,"  "the  law  of  the  king," 
"  tbe  prophets,**  "  the  removing  of  landmarks,''  "  préparation  for  battle," 
"the  treatment  of  hostile  cities  that  are  not  of  Canaan,"  ''purification 
for  murder,''  ''  the  commission  for  the  destruction  of  Amalek/'  and  sev- 
eral others,  as  showing  that  such  législation  is  Mosaic  ;  reasonine  which, 
he  déclares,  '*  bears  with  equal  force  against  the  theory  that  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  has  undergone  any  spécial  revision,  in  a  period  subsé- 
quent to  Motes.  There  is  neither  in  form,  spirit  or  language,  any  valid 
évidence  whatever  of  any  such  revision  in  the  séries  of  laws  we  hâve 
passed  under  review.*' 
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We  are  not  advised  that  this  Journal  is  put  upon  the  market  for  gên- 
erai sale,  but  we  are  confident  that  its  circulation  ought  not  to  be  res- 
tricted  to  the  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  the  members  o£  the  Society. 

4.  Thouffhts  on  Hollnew  Bt  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  tnthor  of  **  Daniel  Quomn,"  **  Mr. 
Hom  aod  His  FViends,**  *'  Cornish  Stories/'  etc.  Introdaction  bj  Ber.  W.  McDouald. 
Boston.    McDonald  &  Gill.    16mo.  pp.  219.    60  cents. 

Thts  is  an  eminently  wholesome  and  practical  work  on  a  subiect 
which,  technîcally  considered,  provokes  much  controvcrsy,  —  the  doc- 
trine and  expérience  of  en  tire  sanctification.  It  is  not  properly  a  dog- 
matic  or  theological  discussion,  but  an  earnest  effort  to  mduce,  by  a 
présentation  of  the  highest  motives,  obédience  to  the  divine  command 
for  holiness,  likeness  to  God.  The  author  regards  ail  )ow  motives  to 
religion  as  mischievous  and  dishonorine  to  the  Gospel,  and  vi^orously 
insists  that,  *'  Religion  means  first  of  au  righteousness  —  that  hrst,  not 
escape  from  hell,  not  getting  to  heaven,iK>t  beinghappy,  but  beingsavid 
from  sinning.  We  cannot  afford  to  hâve  any  other  thought  of  religion 
than  this."  "  We  are  in  the  world,"  he  says,  •*  first  of  ail  to  bi  like  God, 
And  because  we  are  sons  of  God,  we  are  to  find  in  this  relationship  a 
power  strong  enoueh  to  order  al!  our  life's  plans  for  the  service  and 
pleasure  of  our  Father.'*  And  so  holiness  is  defined  as  "  the  healthy 
development  of  this  divine  nature  that  is  within  us."  The  starting 
point  to  holiness  is  in  the  appréhension  of  the  deep  reality  of  our  rela- 
tionship to  God  :  its  foundation,  5trength  and  crowning  beauty  is  révèr- 
ent love  and  childlike  trust  ;  and  the  practical  ontcome  of  such  holiness 
is,  as  respects  ourselves,  freedom  from  sin,  andblessed  communion  with 
God  ;  and  as  affects  fellow-man,  honestv  in  business,  fidelity  in  citizen- 
ship,  integrity  in  everything,  and  thinkinjc  of  and  acting  towards  ail 
men  with  true  brotherliness.  Such  sanctincation,  wholeness,  holiness, 
the  world  sadly  needs.  We  ^ive  our  hearty  God-speed  to  this  little 
work  in  its  mission  of  instruction  and  exhortation  for  securing  such  a 
divine  resuit.  • 

5.  Caedmon's  Ezodns  and  Daniel.  Edited  from  Grein.  Bjr  Théodore  W.  Hant, 
Ph.D<,  Professor  of  Bhetorio  and  English  Laoguage  in  Princeton  Collège.  Boston. 
QiBn.  Heath  &  Co.    188^    ISmo.  pp.  181. 

This  is  Volume  2  of  a  séries  entitled,  *'  A  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry.  The  revival  of  interest  in  English  Philology  created  a  demand 
for  the  best  spécimens  of  the  earliest  English  Poetry,  and  the  publishers 
of  this  little  work  respond  to  the  call  by  issuing  two  of  the  productions 
of  the  first  Christian  poet  of  England,  Caedmon,  a  monk,Vho  lived  in 
the  seventh  century.  His  alliterative  paraphrase  of  portions  of  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Daniel,  is  bold  and  vigorous,  and  he  is  said  by 
compétent  critics  to  be  surpassed  in  sublimity  by  no  writer  in  the  lan- 
guage,  except,  perhaps,  Milton.  Mr.  Hunt  gives  to  this  édition  a  Gen- 
eral and  Spécial  Introduction»  and  a  Glossary,  and  so  provides  for  the 
understanding  of  the  text  as  to  make  a  book  whieh  must  prove  an  in- 
valuable  aid  in  rendering  the  atudy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech  enjoya- 
ble. 

6.  The  Mystery  of  Création  and  ot  Man  :  To  which  is  added  a  New  View  of  Fntare 
Panisbment.  By  L.  0.  Baker.  Second  Edition.  Phiiadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippmcott  & 
Co.    1884.    16mo.  pp.  829.  r-^  j 

This  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  containing  a  singular  nB'S'l'àl^^brirutn  ^ 
and  error,  reason  and  nonaense.     With  some  lofty  ideas  of  God  and  of 
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man,  the  writer  mingles  many  crudities  and  superstitions.  Gravitation, 
steam,  electricity,  the  winds  and  the  waves,  bodily  diseases  and  infirmi- 
tiesy  are  rejçarded  by'him  as  the  opérations  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  '*  an- 
gels,  princîpalities  and  powers/'  The  new  view  of  future  punishment 
is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Universalism,  Annihilation  and  Everlasting 
Punishment,  by  a  theory  that  in  some  way  the  Gospel  will  eternally 
bless  ail  the  race,  but  will  annihilate  the  essential  éléments  of  the  nun- 
hood  of  the  wicked,  and  in  a  perpétuai  sensé  of  loss  sinnert  wiU  be 
endlessly  punished.  It  will  not  be  a  very  grievous  thing  to  bear,  since 
the  résurrection  of  the  unjust  is  an  object  of  hope,  but  it  will  be  a  low 
type  of  life,  out  of  which  ihere  will  probably  be  no  chance  of  escape, 
yet  in  which  there  will  be  reconciliation  to  God,  although  there  is  no 
further  probation  ;  a  perpétuai  •*  consij^nment  to  those  outer  circles  of 
life  and  being,  which  are  far  away  from  the  central  life  and  glory.  But 
such  eternal  punishment  might  not  involve  eternal  woe  and  agony,  nor 
eternal  hatred  of  God  and  rébellion  against  His  will."  The  comroonly 
received  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  is  rejected,  because  it  woula 

five  Satan  the  victory  over  God  ;  the  thought  of  endless  torment  is 
eclared  to  be  dishonorable  to  God*s  love  and  justice  ;  but  this  new 
theory  is  put  forth  as  a  happy  compromise  which  ail  can  gladly  adopt 
But  is  Satan  less  victor.ous  over  God  when  he  eternally  debases  man- 
hood  and  robs  it  of  power  to  serve  its  Maker?  Is  God  any  the  less 
dishonored  in  perpetuating  a  type  of  bein£  which  He  can  but  will  not 
improve  ?  And  how  lon^  will  human  soûls  remain  in  a  degraded  condi- 
tion, or  what  probation  wiU  they  need,  when  they  are  reconciled  to  God  ? 

7.  Mnrgnret  Faller  Otsoli.  By  Tnomas  Wentworth  Higgiatoo.  Boston.  Houghtoo, 
Mifflin  &  Company.    1884.    16mo.  pp.  828.    $1.26. 

As  the  reading  world  well  knows,  this  is  not  the  first  published  Life 
of  Margaret  Fuller.  One,  entitled  *•  Memoîrs,"  was  printed  about  the 
timr  of  her  death,  thirty-two  vears  ago,  and  has  passed  through  three 
éditions  :  ^nd  another,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  came 
from  the  press  last  year.  Thèse  hâve  given  an  impression  of  her  which 
Mr.  Iligginson  considers  partial  and  incomplète,  —  that  of  a  woman 
whose  chief  désire  was  self-culture.  Her  new  biographer,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  her,  famlliar  with  ail  that  has  beea  published  concern- 
ing  her  life,  and  having  access  to  her  journal  and  letters  heretofore  un- 
used,  brings  her  before  us  as  one  whose  suprême  désire  was  '*  a  career 
of  mingled  thought  and  action,  such  as  she  finally  found.*'  She  was 
not  merely  a  dcvourer  of  books,  but  a  woman  of  vigorous  executive 
power,  manifest  in  various  ways  for  the  improvemeiit  and  help  of  others  ; 
and  this  most  conspicuously  at  a  time  when  she  was  most  industrious 
and  thorough  in  her  efforts  for  self-culture.  Thoughtful,  filial,  sisterly, 
self-sacrificing  in  her  home,  she  there  and  then  fitted  herself  by  attain- 
ing  a  full  and  well-rounded  womanhood,  to  be  to  her  pupils  what  one  of 
them  so  well  describes  : 

**  As  she  wfts  powerfui,  so  »lie  was  tender;  ns  she  was  exacting  she  was  gênerons. 
She  «lemnnded  our  best,  and  nhe  gave  us  her  best  To  be  with  her  was  tba  most  pow- 
erlul  stimulus,  intellectu»)  nnd  raoml.  It  was  like  the  sun  shilling  upon  plants  and 
causing  buds  to  open  into  flowers.  This  was  lier  gift,  and  she  could  no  more  help  ex- 
erci»ing  it  than  the  sun  couid  help  shining."  ' 

The  manifestation  of  thèse  traits  in  her  character  enable  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  to  place  before  us  an  instructive  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  biogra- 
phy  ;  from  the  peiusal  of  which  we  are  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
mtcllectual  force  of  a  woman  who  had  no  peer  while  living,  and  whose 
place  has  not  been  taken  by  a  superior  since  her  departure  from  earth  ; 
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and  what  is  better  still,  a  woman  strong  in  her  affections,  helpfui  to 
others,  hoping  always  for  the  best,  and  daring  to  suffer  or  to  do  so  that 
she  might  be  a  co-worker  with  the  Infinité  Goodness  whose  lavish  bounty 
she  beheld  on  every  hand.  Much  of  the  source  of  her  strengtli  is  sug- 
gested  in  Mr.  Higeinson's  chapter  on  **  Hereditary  Traits/'  but  raore  is 
probably  intimated  in  what  she  tells  us  she  learned  in  her  childhood 
amid  the  beautiful  hills,  and  wide,  ? ich  iîelds  where  she  passed  the  days 
of  her  youth  v 

**  PreciouB  leasons  of  faith,  of  fortitade,  of  felf-oommand,  and  of  less  selfish  love. 
There  the  heart  wat  awakened  to  sympathize  with  the  ignorant,  to  pity  the  vQlgar, 
«nd  hope  for  the  seemingi^  worthless;  for  a  need  was  felt  of  realizing  tne  onlv  realTty, 
the  divine  sool  of  tbis  visible  création,  wbioh  cannoterr  and  will  not  sieep,  whieh  can- 
Dot  permit  evil  to  be  peimanent  or  itt  aim  of  beaoty  to  be  eventually  fmttrated  in  the 
«mallest  particular." 

Those  who  hâve  known  Margaret  Fuller  as  possessing  only  a  cold, 
intellectnal  nature,  a  devourer  of  books,  unsympathetic  towards  her 
kind,  isolated  ezceptifrom  a  choice  few  who  dwelt  with  her  in  the  région 
of  high  ideas  and  the  solitudes  of  Transcendentalism,  will  find  in  Mr. 
Higginson's  pages  a  delightful  révélation  of  a  truly  helpfui  and  loving 
woman.  * 

8.  The  Liqaor  Prbblera  in  Ail  Accès.  Bv  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.  New  York. 
Phillipe  &  Hant.     1884.    8vo  pp.  666.    $2.60. 

This  is  not  a  book  hurriedly  thrown  together  under  the  spur  of  sud- 
denly  acquired  zeal,  but  is  the  resuit  of  twenty  years  of  thought  and 
investigation,  by  one  who  is  industrious  and  conscientious  in  research, 
and  has  established  a  réputation  as  an  able  and  accurate  statistician. 
It  is  a  historical  work,  but  abounds  in  sound  argument  and  philosophy 
as  well,  and  sketches  in  a  pleasant  manner,  in  brief  biographies,  the 
most  important  facts'in  connection  with  their  tempérance  career,  of  the 
-earnest  men  and  women  who  hâve  done  heroic  service  in  seeking  to  save 
their  fellow-citizens  from  intempérance. 

In  the  First  Part  of  the  volume  we  hâve  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
drinking  customs  of  nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  also 
of  those  in  our  own  time  ;  of  the  earliest  and  most  common  intoxicants 
which  hâve  been  and  are  now  in  use  ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  vari- 
ons forms  of  religion  hâve  fostered  and  encouraged  drinking  habits. 
Thèse  are  interesting  and  instructive  chapters,  putting  in  comparatively 
small  compass  facts  which  hâve  heretofore  been  recorded  in  fragments 
only.  in  numerous  volumes,  not  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

The  Second  Part  treats  of  the  Tempérance  Reformation  as  manifest 
in  three  periods,  —  the  Inception,  1785-1825;  Organization  and  Ad- 
vance,  1826-1860;  and  the  Latest  Phases,  1860-1883.  From  the  first 
pledge  not  to  drink  to  excess,  to  the  latest  effort  for  total  abstinence  ; 
from  license  in  varions  forms  to  Constitutional  Prohibition  ;  and  from 
the  old  sophistry  that  a  little  is  good  to  ward  off  disease,  to  the  latest 
utterances  of  the  hiçhest  intelligence  and  the  wisest  skill  in  the  médical 
world  that  alcohol  is  never  necessary  in  a  healthy  body,  the  advances 
hâve  been  slow  but  logically  necessitated  ;  resisted  by  greed  and  sèl- 
fishness,  hampered  by  the  faithlessness  and  tricks  01  politicians,  yet 
the  actual  and  undisguised  evils  of  intempérance  erow  more  and  more 
manifest,  and  the  day  hastens  when  the  **  gigantic  crime  of  crimes  " 
must  disappear.  I 

Dr.  Dorchester  has  greatly  enriched  his  book  with  several  colored  IC 
diagrams  illustrating  the  relative  progress  of  intempérance  to  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  bringing  vividly  to 
vîew  tnany  économie  aspects  of  the  great  curse.  The  portraits  and 
other  pictures  scattered  through  the  book  may  also  enhance  its  value  in 
the  estimation  of  others,  but  are  not  to  our  liking.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  a  copy  of  this  book  could  be  placed  in  every  Public  Librarv  of 
the  land,  on  every  Lawyer's  and  Physician's  table,  and  within  reach  of 
every  Minister,  for  it  contains  just  the  information  which  ail  ourcitizens^ 
need,  touching  the  great  foe  to  the  nation  and  to  the  citizen. 

9.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  By  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S  E.,  F.G.S 
New  York.    James  Pott  &  Co.    1884.    12rao.  pp.  zxiv.  414.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  strikingly  unique.  The  author  treads  no  beaten  path  in 
quest  of  analogies  belween  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual,  but  with  un- 
mistakable  originalitv  sets  forth  the  identity  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  natural  world  and  those  which  govern  the  spiritual  world.  They  are, 
he  contends,  "  the  same  laws,'*  **  dealing  at  one  end  with  matter,  at  the 
other  with  spirit."     Howhe  was  led  to  this  view,  he  thus  tells  us  : 

"  It  has  been  my  privilège  for  some  years  to  address  regularlv  two  verr  différent 
audiences  on  two  ver>'  différent  thèmes.  On  week-days  I  hâve  lecturcd  to  a  class  of 
studenN'^n  the  Naturnl  Sciences,  and  on  Sundays  to  an  audience  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  workingmen,  on  snbjects  of  a  moral  and  religions  character.  I  cannot 
say  that  this  coUocation  ever  appeared  as  a  difficulty  to  myself,  but  to  certain  of  roy 
friends  it  was  more  than  a  problem.  It  was  solved  to  me,  nowever,  at  first,  by  what 
then  seemed  the  necessities  of  the  case  —  I  must  keep  the  two  departments  entirely  bv 
themsel  ves.  They  lay  at  opposite  pôles  of  thought  ;  and  for  a  time  I  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing  the  Science  and  the  Religion  shut  off  from  one  another  in  two  separate  compart- 
ments  of  mj'  mind.  But  gradually  the  wnll  of  partition  showed  symptoms  of  giving 
way.  The  two  fonntains  of  knowledge  also  slowiy  began  to  overflow,  and  finally  their 
waters  met  and  mingled.  The  great  ohange  was  in  the  compartme.it  which  held  the 
Religion.  It  was  not  that  the  weli  there  was  dried  ;  still  less  that  the  fermenting  waters 
were  washed  awny  by  the  flood  of  Science.  The  actual  contents  remained  the  same. 
But  the  crystals  of  former  doctrine  weredissolved;  and  as  they  precipitated  themselves 
once  more  in  definite  forms,  I  observed  that  the  Crystallhie  System  was  changed. 
New  channels  also  for  natural  expression  opened,  and  some  of  thé  old  closed  up;  and 
I  found  the  truth  running  out  to  my  audience  on  the  Snndavs  by  the  week-day  outlets. 
In  other  words,  the  subjeot-matter  Religion  had  taken  on  the  method  of  expression  of 
Science,  and  I  discovered  myself  enunciating  Spiritual  Law  in  the  exact  terms  of 
Biology  and  Physics." 

Just  this  is  what  we  find  him  doing  in  the  book  before  us.  And  the 
results  are,  a  pleasant  surprise,  a  révélation,-  a  deepening  révérence,  a 
more  assured  faith,  as  chapter  after  chapter  is  read.  The  Introduction 
is  taken  up  with  a  statement  of  gênerai  principles  of  law,  the  growth  of 
the  idea,  and  its  graduai  extension  throughout  every  department  of 
knowledge  ;  and  with  the  discovery,  définition  and  application,  of  the 
Law  of  Continuity.  Then  follow  chapters  on  Biogenesis,  Degeneration, 
Growth.  Death,  Mortification,  Eternal  Life,  Environment,  Conformity  to 
Type,  Semi-Parasitism,  Parasitism,  and  Classification.  We  hâve 
marked  many  passages  in  each  of  thèse  chapters  which  we  would  like 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  limited  space  forbids.  In  the  General 
Review,  on  "  Are  we  Outgrowing  Religion  ?  "  we  hâve  quoted  largely 
from  the  chapter  on  Environment,  —  an  extract  which  we  hope  may  bc 
read,  and  which  we  are  sure  will  both  interest  and  instruct. 

The  phraseology  of  the  author,  in  several  places,  indicates  his  belief 
in  and  attempt  to  défend  the  old  theology  ;  but  in  the  chapters  on  Semi- 
Parasitism  and  Parasitism,  he  discards  some  of  the  old  notions  and 
makes  new  forms  and  définitions.  Where  excellence  of  thème,  thor- 
ouçhness  of  treatment,  and  beautyand  clearness  of  style  are  so  uniforro 
as  m  this  book,  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  a  préférence  for  one  part  more 
than  for  another  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  to  us  the  most 
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instructive  and  delîghtful  chapter  is  the  one  on  Conformity  to  Type,  the 
tcxt  and  keynote  to  which  is  the  language  of  Paul  :  "  Until  Cnrist  be 
formed  in  you." 

Seven  éditions  of  this  work  hâve  already  appeared  in  England.  The 
American  édition  is  typographically  the  superior  of  the  Enelish,  and  it 
will  be  an  indication  of  the  good  sensé  of  American  rcaders  should 
many  éditions  be  demanded. 

10.  The  Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  Translated  into  tbeîr  Modem  Equivalents.  By 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston.  James  R.  Ossood  &  Co.  1884.  16mo.  pp.  xIt.  486. 
$1.60. 

The  îdca  and  purpose  of  this  work  arc  happily  described  in  îts  titlc. 
It  is  an  interprétation,  not  a  life,  and  only  incidentally  a  commentary. 
The  author  vigorously  arrays  himself  against  the  disparaging  estimâtes 
of  Paul  putforth  by  Schoelcher,  Kenan  and  O.  B.  Frothingham,  and 
giving  to  the  great  Apostle  an  estimate  "  greater  than  he  has  ever  been 
stated  to  be,  even  by  hîs  most  ardent  followers,**  proceeds  to  put  into 
modem  language   Paul's  statement  of   principles  which  apply  to  the 

C resent  and  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  He  finds  no  antagonisms 
etween  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  and  his  Master,  but  a  perwct  har- 
mony  of  purpose  and  effort  to  establish  a  Universal  Religion.  So  clear 
and  lucid  is  his  style,  his  language  always  simple  and  plain,  that  the 
reader  may  be  sure  that  he  gets  the  author*s  idea,  and  cannot  fail  to 
understand  what  he  intends  to  convey. 

The  technical  language  of  so-called  Orthodoxy  obscures  or  perverts 
Paul's  doctrines,  and  hence  Dr.  Clarke  does  good  service  in  translating 
that  language  into  modem  terms  which  better  express  the  Apostle's 
thoughts.  The  sections  of  the  book  designated  :  Antagonisms  of  Law 
and  Grâce,  PauPs  Ideas  Concerning  Sin,  Justification  by  Faith,  Doctrine 
of  Divine  Decrees,  Atonement,  are  eminently  successful  attempts  to 
show  howmuch  more  fully  and  clearly  Paul's  ideas  are  manifest  by  being 
stated  in  lane:uage  less  technical,  and  of  more  common  use.  PauPs 
doctrine  of  the  final  Holiness  of  the  Race  is  acknowledged,  and  with 
Dr.  Clarke's  well  known  ingenuousness,  is  prominently  brought  to  light 
and  made  prominent.  The  Universalist  preacher  will  find  many  valua- 
ble  suggestions  in  Dr.  Clarke's  unfolding  of  Paul's  thought 

11.  Due  Wewt,  or  Round  the  World  in  Ten  Months.  By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     12mo.  pp.  387. 

This  is  a  well-told  story  of  a  trip  of  forty  thousand  miles  in  a  due 
westerly  course  from  Boston,  across  the  continent  of  America  and  the 
Pacific  Océan  to  Japan,  thence  to  China,  a  thousand  miles  on  the  China 
Sea,  across  the  Indian  Océan  to  Ceylon,  thence  to  India.  Egypt,  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  Italy.  Malta,  Gibraltar.  France  and  England,  and  across 
the  Atlantic  to  America.  The  peculiarities  of  people  and  of  localities, 
the  habits  of  men  and  of  animais,  the  relii^ion.H,  éducation,  products  of 
the  différent  lands  and  climes  are  described  in  a  manner  investinj;  the 
whole  with  interest.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  It  is  ad- 
mirable reading  for  young  and  old. 

12.  Brahmoism;  or,  HUtorvof  Reformed  HinduiAm  Trom  it.H  Origin  in  1830,  under 
Rajah  Mabun  Roy,  to  the  ('resent  Time.  With  a  Particiilnr  Account  of  Keshub 
Cbnnder  Sen*8  Connection  with  the  Movement.  Bv  Ram  Chandra  Bose,  M.  A.,  of 
Lacknow,  India.    New  York.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    1884.     12mo.  pp.  222.    $1.26.      r 

This  book  is  at  once  a  history  of  the  Theistic  Movement  in  lniia,ui 
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synopsis  of  its  doctrines,  and  a  criticism  o£  its  théories.  The  author  is 
a  native  of  India,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  a  Methodist  clere3rnian. 
Brahminism  is  pantheistic,  Buddhism  is  Atheistic  ;  but  Rajah  Mohun 
Roy  held  that  ii  the  oldest  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  particularly 
the  Upanishads,  were  correctly  interpretcd  they  would  be  found  to 
tcach  roonotheism.  In  1830  he  founded  the  Brahmo  Somaj  (Society  of 
God).  But  his  sect  made  little  progress  till  in  1842,  it  was  re-formed  by 
Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  who,  adopting  European  plans  of  propagandism« 
gave  it  new  h'fe.  Sixteen  years  later  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  joined  the 
sect,  and  soon  developed  in  it  an  eclectic  theology,  very  largcly  biblical, 
at  least  in  its  two  principal  doctrines  of  tbe  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Before  long  the  two  parties  in  the  Somaj  sepa- 
rated,  and  the  followers  of  Sen  organized  as  the  '*  Brahmo  Somaj  of 
India  ;  "  the  followers  of  Roy  calling  themselves  the  "  Adi  (original) 
Brahmo  Somaj.*'  The  final  cause  of  the  disruption  was  the  demand  of 
Sen  that  the  following  rules  should  be  adopted,  and  the  opposition  and 
refusai  of  Tagore  : 

**  1.  That  the  «xternal  sigas  of  caste  distinctions  — Buoh  as  the  Brahamlnioal  thread 
—  should  be  no  longer  used. 

*'  2.  That  none  but  Brahmos  of  snfficient  abllity  and  good  moral  oharacter,  who 
lived  consistentlj  with  this  profession,  should  be  allowed  to  oonduct  the  senrices  of 
tbe  Som^j. 

**8.  That  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  Somaj  expressiye  of  hatred  or  oontempt  for 
other  religions  *' 

The  doctrines  advocated  by  Sen  are  set  forth  quite  fully  by  Mr.  Bose, 
some  of  their  inconsistencies  are  well  pointed  out,  some  of  their  errors 
quite  soccessfully  combatted  ;  but  occasionally  the  critic  indulges  in  an 
argument  which  is  full  of  power  to  recoil  on  some  of  his  own  théories 
with  equally  destructive  conséquences.  What  might  hâve  beén  the  re- 
suit of  some  of  Mr.  Sen's  théories  and  practices  if  he  had  not  been 
removed  by  death,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  ;  but  before  his  de- 
cease,  a  rupture  took  place  in  his  society  which  has  left  his  followers  in 
a  very  small  minority.  His  position  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  strangely 
inconsistent  one.  Miracles,  he  held,  were  impossible  :  yet  he  claimed 
to  hâve  spécial  révélations  from  God.  to  receive  from  Ilim  a  Proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  India,  and  a  Dialogue  with  Him  on  the  New  Reli- 
gion, both  of  which  he  published  as  direct  messages  from  Heaven.  He 
stoutly  advocated  the  passage  of  an  Act  forbidding  marriages  under  a 
certain  âge,  and  yet  justificd  the  marriage  of  his  own  daughter  under 
that  âge  ;  and  he  str.u  gely  mixed  and  mingled  and  observed  Christian 
communion  and  bipiism,  with  the  iliiidoo  ceremony  of  Hom,  the  offer- 
ing  ot  clarified  butter.  His  eclecticism  led  him  to  regard  ail  religpous 
rites  as  equally  valuahle  and  useful.  Mr.  Bose  seems  to  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Sens  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  he  has  :v:ade  a  valua- 
ble  contribution  to  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  new  religion  of 
India. 

18.  The  Giant'8  Robe.  By  F.  Aiistev.  With  Illustrations.  New  York.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     1884.     l6mo.  pp.  427. 

The  litle  of  this  bock  is  suggesied  by  a  quotatîon  from  Shakespeare, 
placed  on  the  title-page,  — the  words  of  Macbeth  : 

**  Now  doe»  lie  feel  his  tîtle 
Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a  giant*s  robe 

Upon  a  dwarfish  thief."  C^ r^r^r^Jo 

r       •  DiqitizedbyVjQOSlv^ 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  school-teacher,  who,  having  written 
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a  novel  possessing,  in  his  opinion,  high  merit,  an  opinion  not  shared  by 
the  publishers,  is  entrusted  by  a  fnend  .whom  duty  calls  out  o£  the 
country,  with  a  manuscript  of  a  taie  of  rare  excellence,  which  he  is  re- 
quested  to  examine,  and  if  he  deems  it  best,  try  to  publish.  While  the 
manuscript  is  being  considered  by  a  publisher,  tidings  corne  of  the  loss 
of  the  steamer  on  which  the  friend  sailed,  with  the  certainty,  as  ail  sup- 
pose, that  he  is  lost  with  it.  Our  hero,  in  negotiating  for  the  publication 
of  the  book,  is  led  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  and  from  thence  his  life  is 
«mbittered  by  the  fraud  which  he  has  practiced.  The  great  success  of 
the  book  adcls  to  his  remorse  and  bitterness.  The  return  of  its  author 
plunges  him  into  still  greater  trouble,  and  his  exposure  and  punishment 
becoming  more  and  more  certain,  he  is  burdened  with  unspeakable 
agony.  The  story  is  well  told,  many  incidents  connected  with  the  orig- 
inal ploj  are  worked  up  with  skill  ;  and  The  Gianfs  Robe  is  not  only 
interesting  as  a  story,  but  wholesome  in  its  lesson  on  rétribution  for  sin. 

14.  Sturies  of  the  Old  World.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Cbarch,  M.  A.  Boston.  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1884.    16mo.  pp.  354.    60  cents. 

This  is  one  of  a  séries  of  *'  Classics  for  Children,"  intended  for  the 
use  of  scholars  in  Grammar  Schools,  between  the  âges  of  nine  and  fif- 
teen.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it  eives  to  school-children,  the 
£reat  majority  of  whom  leave  school  long  before  they  can  hâve  studied 
tne  Classics  of  our  own  and  other  tongues,  an  opportunlty  of  knowing 
fiomething  of  the  standards  in  the  world*s  literature.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  contains  the  stories  of  the  Argo,  Thebes,  the  lliad,  Odyssey, 
and  ^nid.  The  publishers  deserve  encouragement  in  thus  providing 
good  readin^  for  the  young,  calculated  to  develop  their  taste  in  the  love 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  produced. 

16.  Cicero  De  Senectute  (On  Old  Ace).  Translsted  with  an  Introdaction  and  Notes. 
By  Andrew  P.  Peahody.    Boston.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1884.    12mo.  pp.  xxxi.,  67. 

This  delightful  work  on  Old  Age  is  hère  put  into  a  new  and  charming 
English  dress  by  Dr.  Peabody.  who  seems  to  hâve  been  impelled  to  the 
task  in  his  own  declining  )ears  con  amore.  The  Introduction  gives  us 
a  view  of  Cicero's  life  at  the  time  he  penned  this  treatise,  his  public  and 
domestic  troubles,  and  his  manner  of  seeking  to  rise  above  them. 
Brief  biographicai  sketches  are  aiso  given  of  Atticus,  to  whom  the 
treatise  was  addressed,  and  of  Cato,  Laelius  and  Scipio.  The  transla- 
tion is  from  the  text  of  Otto,  and  clearly  represents  the  tone  and  style 
of  the  orieinal.  The  appended  Notes  are  full  of  valuable  information, 
greatly  aiding  the  reader  to  a  knowledge  ef  Cicero's  time.  and  the  his- 
toric  allusions  and  philosophical  théories  so  noticeable  in  the  text. 

16.  Sermons  Prearhed  Cbiefly  in  the  Collese  Chapel.  By  James  Walker,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Président  of  Hanrard  Collège.  Two  Volume»  iii  One.  I.  Reason,  Faith 
and  Duty  (Pnblished  in  1876);  II.  Sermons  (Published  in  1861  >  Boston.  American 
Unitarian  Association.    18n4.    12mo.  pp.  xiii.  464  :  t.  897.    $1.00. 

A  volume  of  sermons  of  great  excellence,  clear  in  statement,  full  of 
thought,  expressed  in  admirable  rhetoric.  Dr.  Walker  was  a  man  of 
great  strençth  of  mind  and  character,  and  whatever  he  did  for  others 
was  done  with  the  purpose  of  making  clear  to  them  his  convictions  of 
right  and  duty.  Thèse  sermons  were  for  the  most  part  preached  to  the 
students  of  Harvard  Collège.  As  will  be  seen,  this  is  not  their  first 
publication.  In  their  présent  form  they  are  within  the  reach  of  ail,  no  r 
better  book  having  ever  been  put  on  the  market  at  so  low  price.  Th^*^^ 
publishers  are  doing  good  service  to  the  public. 
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17.  The  Ttmptation  of  Christ  By  George  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  Pastor  of  Prince*» 
Street  Congrt)gatîonal  Church,  Norwicb.  New  York.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1888.  IGmo. 
pp.xil.  248.    S1.26. 

Tbis  book  is  strictiy  Orthodox,  according  to  the  common  standard  of 
Orthodoxy.  Christ  had  two  natures,  one  susceptible  to  temptation,  and 
the  other  in  no  way  temptible.  The  former  of  thèse  was  assailed  by  a 
Personal  De  vil,  and  the  forty  days'  trial  of  Jésus  in  the  wildemess  was 
a  conflict  with  *Uhis  malignant  being  who  has  usurped  the  power  and 
rule  of  God  in  the  world."  Those  who  deny  the  personality  of  the 
devil  are  charged  with  "  denying  the  authority  of  Christ,"  for  Christ 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person,  calls  him  the  devil,  Satan,  the  Prince  of  this 
world.  If  the  mère  quotation  of  the  words  of  Scrijiture,  without  seek- 
ing  to  understand  their  significance,  settles  this  question,  there  are  sev- 
eral  other  things  which  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  deny,  lest  we  deny  the 
authority  of  Christ,  —  as  for  example,  that  the  sun  rises  and  %ets,  and 
that  insanity  is  causcd  either  by  démons  or  by  the  moon.  But  Mr. 
Barrett,  although  an  earnest  man,  is  evidently  no  logician.  He  concèdes 
too  much,  contradicts  himself  too  often,  takes  too  many  untenable  posi- 
tions. "  Man,"  he  says,  "  needs  temptatîon,  because  of  the  sinfulness 
of  his  nature  ;  "  but  soon  he  déclares  that  "  man  needs  it,  not  because 
he  is  fallen  and  sinful,  but  because  he  is  man  :  "  and  again,  "  an  inward 
bîas  to  evil  is  not  even  essential  in  our  own  case  to  the  reality  of  temp- 
tation."  So  with  référence  to  the  temptation  of  Christ.  Over  and  over 
he  tells  us  that  **  ail  Christ*s  temptations  came  to  Him  not  from  within, 
but  from  without."  But  elsewhere  he  says  that  "  the  deadliest  of  the 
three  "  temptations  of  Christ  "  must  necessarily  hâve  been  visionary 
and  subjective,  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  there  was  any  high  moun- 
tain  from  the  summit  of  which  Christ  could  be  shown  *  ail  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  ;  *  or  that  if  there  was  an  élévation  sufficîently  high  for 
such  an  impossible  view,  Christ  could  hâve  seen  with  His  bodily  eycs 
such  a  prospect  *in  a  moment  of  time,'  and  if  this  temptation  was  men- 
tal and  subjective  without  losing  its  reality,  the  rest  of  the  temptations 
may  hâve  equally  well  been  so  too."  And  again,  "  we  may,  without 
irrévérence,  imajjine  the  temptation  as  rising  up  within  the  soûl  of  Christ, 
as  our  temptations  arise  within  ourselves,  as  if  it  had  sprung  from  the 
natural  and  lawful  desires  and  necessiiies  of  His  own  bodily  nature." 
Aside  from  the.se  contradictions,  the  book  conveys  many  valuable 
thoughts,  and  suggesis  much  that  will  be  profitable  to  the  reader. 

18.  Practical  Essays.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Profesaor  of  I»gic  in 
the  Univer8ity  of  AberdeenI  New  \ork.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1884.  12mo.  pp.  xtî. 
888. 

Prof.  Bain*s  réputation  as  a  scholarly  writer  on  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  and  on  Education  as  a  Science,  is  a  ^uarantee  that  whatever 
he  gives  to  the  public  will  be  the  best  of  its  kmd.  In  the  volume  be- 
fore  us,  made  up  in  great  part  of  Articles  already  contributed  to  Re- 
views,  we  hâve  the  discussion  of  many  thèmes  to  which  he  has  given 
spécial  considération,  and  on  which  he  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  author- 
ity. In  ail  there  are  ni  ne  papers  or  essays,  ail  valuable  and  instructive, 
—  two  on  Common  Errors  on  the  Mind  ;  one  on  Civil  Service  Exami- 
nations,  and  one  on  the  Classical  Controversy,  in  both  of  which  the 
author  argues  against  the  necessitv  of  making  a  libéral  and  a  practical 
éducation  dépend  on  the  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  studiedin  Collèges 
and  Universities.  Another  Essay,  and  a  highly  significant  and  valua- 
ble one,  is  a  chapter  omitted  from  the  author^s  **  Science  of  Education," 
and  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  considération  ot  the  methods  of  self-educa- 
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tion  by  means  of  books.  It  is  fresh  and  suggestive  on  this  quite  hack- 
neyed  thème,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  such  as  hâve  pos- 
sessed  meagre  advantages  at  school.  The  Essay  on  Religions  Tests 
and  Subscriptions,  with  the  appended  volaminous  notes,  bas  so  greatl^ 
interested  us  that  we  hâve  marked  several  passages  containing  histon- 
cal  memoranda  on  the  subject  for  use  in  the  next  number  of  the  Quar- 
TBRLY.  The  remainine  papers  are  on  Metaphysics  and  Debatine  Soci- 
etîes,  The  University  Idéal  —  Past  and  Présent,  and  The  Procédure  of 
Deliberative  Bodies. 

19.  Mothen  in  Council.    New  York.    Harper  &  Brothers.    1884,    16mo.  pp.  194. 

A  unique  and  charming  book,  purporting  to  be  a  séries  of  essavs  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  mothers,  givcn  and  discussed  at  a  "  Mothers*  Cîr- 
cle  "  at  "  Abingdon,"  whcrever  this  may  be.  The  Préface  is  dated  from 
"  Washington  County,  Va.,"  but  the  New  England  woman*s  views  are 
apparent  on  every  page.  The  subjects  considered  are  Obédience,  Self- 
Support  for  Daughters,  Unconscious  Influence,  Amusements,  Books  for 
Children,  Holidays  and  Sundays,  Accuracy,  Character,  and  several  oth- 
ers.  Thèse  subjects  are  discussed,  not  exhaustively,  but  in  such  hints 
and  suggestions  as  cannot  fail  to  provoke  the  reader's  thought,  and 
stimulate  to  a  deeper  impression  of  the  significance  of  the  thème.  We 
eive  what  strikes  us  as  an  exceedingly  happy  illustration  of  this  in  the 
FoUowing  sélection  from  the  essay  on  Self-Control  : 

**  One  day,  when  I  was  a  yery  little  glrl,  I  was  watohing  mv  mother  make  strawberry 
préserves.  I  can  see  the  great  kettle  of  boiling  liquid  now,  clear  as  rubies.  Beside 
the  stove  stood  a  large  milk-pan,  containing  some  squash  for  *  company  *  pies,  with  a 
pienty  of  milk  and  eggs  in  it.  *  Now,  Bridgot,'  said  my  mother,  at  last,  in  a  satisfied 
tone,  Mt  is  done;  take  the  kettle  ofT.'  This  was  accomplished  ;  and  then,  with  almost 
incredible  stupidity,  the  *help'  actnally  emptied  the  strawberries  into  the  squash! 
My  mother  tumed  her  head  just  too  late.  She  was  qaick  and  impalsive,  but  there 
escaped  from  her  month  only  V  despairing  *  Oh,  Bridget  !  '  Then,  as  she  saw  the  girPs 
instantly  regretfui  face,  she  uttered  no  angry  reproaches,  no  useless  lamentations.  No 
doubtf  when  my  tired  mother,  who  was  not'strong,  (I  lost  her  at  fifteen)  went  upstairs 
to  rest,  she  feit  disheartened,  and  thought  that  her  préserves  and  squash,  her  time  and 
labor,  had  ail  been  wasted  ;  but  probably  she  never  did  for  me  a  more  yf*luable  morn- 
ing's  work  than  when  she  gave  me  that  unconscious  lessoo  in  sweet  self-control." 
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Par chmentr Paper  Seriti.  The  Parler  Muse,  a  Sélection  of  Vers  de  Société  from 
Modem  Poets.  New  York.  D.  Appîeton  &  Co.  80  cts.  A  pleasant  collection  of 
Society  Poems,  simple  and  humorous,  put  up  in  neat  and  inexpensive  style. 

Pictures  of  Life  and  Character.  By  .Tohn  Leech.  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pun«h. 
Another  book  of  the  same  séries.    Published  by  the  Appletons.    30  cts. 

Bebracia,  A  Monthly  Journal  in  the  interests  of  Hebrew  Study.  Vol.  I.  .  Com. 
menoing  with  Maroh.  Chicago:  The  American  Publication  Society  of  Hebrew. 
$2.00  per  year.  A  new  magazine  that  cannot  fail  to  be  ofgreat  service  to  students  ojf 
the  Hebrew  language.  Its  managing  editor  is  William  B.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Protessor  of 
Hebrew  and  the  Gognate  Languages  in  the  Chicago  Baptist  union  Theological  Semt- 
nary;  asiociate  editors,  Herman  L.  Strack.  Ph.  D.,  Th.  Lie,  Professer  of  Theology  in 
thé  University  of  Berlin,  Paul  Haupt.  Ph.  D.,  Professer  of  Assyriology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Goêttingen,  and  Profefi»orof  the  Semitic  Languages'in  the  John  Hopkins 
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Thé  Ando9€r  Review.  Pablisbed  Monthlj.  Boston:  Honghtoii,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Annuftl  sabsoription,  $8.00.  This  new  Religious  Reyiew,  nnder  the  editorial  charge 
of  Professon  Eebert  0.  Smith/ William  J.  Tnoker,  George  Churchill,  George  Harrls, 
and  Edward  Y.  Hincks,  of  the  Andover  Theologîcal  Semlnary,  Is  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  New  Theology  ;  and,  as  hardly  need  be  said,  is  condacted  with  great  ability.  Its 
editorials  are  vigorous  and  radical,  yet  kindly  and  catholic  in  spirit,  and  cannot  fail  to 
profit  its  readers.  The  oontributors  make  up  a  well-yaried  table  of  contents,  and  the 
Archseologioal  Notes  are  of  great  vaine. 

The  Arguments  Agaimt  Woman  Buffragt^  br  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Léonard,  Hon.  George 
G.  Crooker,  Francis  Parkman,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Careftilly  ezan»- 
ined  and  completely  refated  by  ï>.  P.  Livermore.  Melrose:  1884.  16mo.  pp.  64. 
The  arguments  hère  considered  were  made  before  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Législature.  Mr.  Livermore's  work  is  well  done;  the  sophistries  are  fully  exposed. 
and  opposition  to  Woman  Suffrage  is  shown  to  be  based  on  wild  fancies  or  penrertea 
faots. 

A  Bêvie»  of  Dr.  McKinCê  Sermons  on  Future  Pumghmeni.  By  D.  M.  Hodge,  Pas- 
tor  of  the  Second  Univerialist  Church.  New  York  City.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New 
York:  1888.  In  the  Book  Notes  for  April  mention  was  made  of  Dr.  McKim's  Ser- 
mons. Rev.  Mr.  Hodee,  apprehensive  tnat  it  wonld  seem  unmanly  in  him  to  leare 
such  misstatements  of  the  faith  dear  to  him  and  bis  people,  unanswered,  in  the  city 
where  Dr.  MoKim  had  made  them,  preaohed  in  reyiew  the  sermons  in  this  pamphlet. 
As  beoomes  a  good  soldier,  he  has  wielded  a  trenchant  blade  against  the  ignorance 
and  misrepresentation  whieh  characterize  Dr.  McKim's  effort  as  a  disciple  of  Matthew 
Haie  Smith,  who  draws  for  bis  alleged  facts  and  pretended  arguments  on  the  long-ago 
refnted  statements  of  bis  unscmpulous  guide. 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Washingtonian  Home,  Located  at  41  Waltham 
Street,  Boston.  1884.  This  Institution  for  the  recoverv  of  inebriates  was  the  first 
ever  estoblisbed.  Closing  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  'effort,  in  whicb  it  has,  with 
greater  or  less  success.  treated  870  patients,  making  a  toUl  of  7909  cared  for  by  it 
since  its  organization,  it  is  enabled  to  give  manv  fessons  of  wisdom,  based  on  such 
ample  expérience.  The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Alfi'cd  Day,  who  bat  given  twenty-seven 
years  to  the  study  of  inebrlety  as  manifest  in  the  thousands  who  hâve  been  placed 
nnder  bis  care,  hère  utters  some  most  significnnt  words  on  the  many  evils  of  intemper- 
perance,  the  unwise  laws,  and  the  foolish  and  wicked  customs  which  foster  it.  It  is 
enough  to  fill  one  with  the  most  fearful  appréhensions  for  the  near  future  of  our  State 
and  Nation,  to  be  tlius  confronted  with  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  evil,  and  the  indif- 
férence of  the  people  conceming  it.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  exaggerating  its  influence 
and  power. 

Broken  English  :  A  Frenchman's  Struggle  with  the  English  Language.  Amusingas 
a  narrative,  instructive  as  a  handbook  of  French  Conversation.  By  E.  C.  Dubois.  In 
English  and  Krench.  Boston;  Lee  &  Sliepard.  1884.  16mo.  pp.  70.  60  cts.  Just 
what  its  title  indicates,  an  amnsing  and  instructive  iUustratiol^  by  meansof  anecdote, 
of  the  blunders  of  a  Frenchman  over  English  idioms. 

PhiioeophictU  Serifs,  No.  6.  Agnosticism  ot  Hume  and  Huxiev,  with  a  notice  of  the 
Scottish  School.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's 
Sons.  1884.  12rao.  pp.  iv.,  70.  A  valunble  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
culiarities  of  life  and  nrocesse»  of  thought  of  the  great  doubter,  David  Hume,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  Huxley  interpreU  the  philosopher  and  augmente  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  doubts.  Dr.  McCôsh  does  his  work  bere  as  elsewhere,  in  a  vigorous 
manner,  in  elevated  style,  and  with  wonderfully  clear  and  keen  analysis. 

Memoir  of  Edwin  Bubbell  Chajrin^  D.D.^  LL.D.  By  Rev.  Anson  Titus.  Boston: 
1884.  8vo.  pp.  18.  An  admirable  spécimen  of  condensation  of  facts,  giving  leading 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Chapin,  a  just  description  of  his  varied  abllities,  and  an 
appréciative  tribute  to  his  wortfi  as  a  man  and  a  preacher. 

The  A.  M.  E.  Church  Review.  Managing  Editer,  B.  T.  Tanner,  D.D,  Vol.  1. 
July,  1884.  No.  1.  Subscription  price.  $1.50  yer  vear.  This  first  essay  in  produoiog 
a  Quarterly  Magazine  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  résulte  in  77  well- 
fllled  pages  of  far  more  than  mère  ordinary  matter,  some  of  it  equal  in  exoellenee  to 
ttiat  produced  by  any  of  its  contemporaries.  The  publisbers  state  their  object  to  be 
**  to  give  outlet  to  the  negro  soholarship  (a)  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Oburch  (b)  and  of  the 
world."    They  deserve,  and  we  hope  will  win,  great  success. 

Ail  the  Works  noticed  under  the  head  of  *' Contemparary  LÎi!â^ifâiVlê^Nft(?^6Uie 
N  Jtes"  will  be  round  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 


A.   N^E^/^   BOOK 
BY  ONE  OF  OUR  MINISTERS. 

THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  SCIENCt 

OR 

Contributions  from  Nature  to  tlie  Hopeot  Immortality,  and  Kindred  Thèmes. 

BY  REV-  J.  STRAUB 

niTEODUCTION  BY  H.  W.  THOHAS,  DD  , 

ÏFA5TOR   OF   THE   FEOFLE*»  CHURCM,   CHICAGQ.) 

It  is  a  most  exhaustive  argument  for  immortalîty  from  the  standpoîiit  of 
science  alone.  The  amhor  haa  bestûwed  upoD  ît  much  labor  and  care,  with 
a  view  of  saUsfyicg  a  great  cmvîng  In  the  public  mmd  of  to-day,  Many 
excellent  people  would  be  grateful  to  hâve  a  larger  faith  m  a  future  Hfe  than 
tbey  see  the  means  of  hâvlng.  In  thîs  work  ihey  wi!l,  beyond  ail  doubt, 
find  a  very  great  bel  p.  The  work  îs  done  in  the  bcst  style  of  the  book- 
makmg  art  and  c  on  tain  s  over  400  octavo  pp.  F  ri  ce  $2«oo.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receîpt  of  pHce. 

Rev,  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  Président  of  Yale  Collège,  wrîtes  : 
"  It  gives  me  real  pleasure  Xq  sày  tbat  I  hâve  read  «rîth  aoine  càxtf  *  The  Coo»)htJons  ot 
Sciûftcej'  by  Jacob  Straab,  and  hâve  found  much  pleasufc  and  profit  in  the  perusal*  The 
apîril  of  the  work  is  adniirâible.  The  science  and  pbilosophy  are  in  the  tnain  solid  and  tiust- 
worthy,  and  ïhc  treatment  of  hts  thème  by  the  author,  very  wînning,  devaïiïig  and  Christi&n. 
Wtûle  ît  is  the  farthesC  possible  frum  polemics,  it  13  mastof ly  tu  îts  critîcismîs,  and  particulaily 
wrell  fitted  to  be  uscfii],from  its  candor  and  iruthfukiesi," 

Eev.  A.  A.  Miner.  D.D-,  LL,D.,  Ex* Président  of  Tufta  Coïïege,  wrîtes  : 
"  Allow  tne,  thoiigh  soniewhat  tardil^^  to  express  my  very  hcarty  thanks  for  the  copy  of 
*  The  Cofisolatiotia  of  Science/  which  yop  were  kind  enough  lo  send  me.  The  titJe  at  once 
ftrQck  sie  as  original  and  v^istly suggestive;  and  I  hnd  the  vv^ork  fully  lg  b^ar  oat  the  promise 
of  the  titte.  The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  doltig  justice  to  ihe  tinbelief  of  the  âge,  and 
leadlng  the  inquirar  into  frcsh  and  nnexplored  ficlds.  Even  old  truths  in  science  are  ofltù 
presented  in  new  ligHtï  and  lïiade  to  contrîhute  to  the  hîghcst  phases  of  ipirituahty  and  faîth. 
Tbere  can  bc  no  doubt  that  the  world  is  madc  to  wea.r  a  far  brightcr  face,  iti  the  light  of  your 
discussion*  than  it  bas  coramonly  worîi,  One  is  aufprlied  Dot  only  at  the  varîed  leaming  and 
profûund  sludy  and  research  the  lM>ok  exhlhit$,but  equallyat  the  Driginal  andingenious  appli 
cation  of  the  treasures  brought  forth  in  the  solution  of  the  pfoblenu  of  faith  and  hope. 
Whiie  ît  cannot  fail  to  be  a  weLcome  înstmctor  to  aïl,  it  will  possess  e^peciaî  value  to  those 
who  are  aeeking  light  for  the  guldance  of  otliers.'^ 
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UNIVERSALISM  IN  AMERICA. 


A   HISTORY. 


BY    RICHARD    EODDY,   D.D. 


Volume  I. 


1636—1800. 


We  are  happy  to  annonncc  that  thîs  valuable  boo  lias  tong  httn 

in  preparaiîon,  will  be  issued  early  in  Oclobcn     A  le  ootsced,  tbe 

History  covers  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sîxty*four  jc^*s,  runnîn^  back 
of  the  first  prcaching  of  John  Murray,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  y  cars  ; 
in  which  perîcMl  the  author  fitids  traces  of  UnîversaJism  m  Amenca  among 
the  Mystîcs,  Dunkers,  Moravians,  Episcopaliaos^  and  Congregationalîsts. 

The  remainlng  portion  of  tbe  book,  covenng  thîrty  >ears  of  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Murray,  gîves  a  partîcular  account  of  tl^e  nse  and  progrtss  of 
organjzed  Unïversalîsm  in  Amenca  ;  including  bîographîcal  sketches  of 
emment  patriots,  philanthropîsts  and  men  of  Ictters  who  were  avowed  Uni- 
versalists.  It  also  çives  a  distmct  statement  of  the  v^tewsoC  John  Murray^ 
Câleb  Rich,  Ab^l  Sarjenl,  Eîhanan  Winchester,  and  other  early  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Final  Salvatîon  of  Ail  SouJs.  The  various  steps  m 
denominational  organiz.itîon  are  also  iraced  with  accura:y;  the  whole 
boôk  being  a  complète  record  of  the  sprcad  of  Univer&alism  în  America 
during  the  period  indîcated  on  the  title  page.  The  work  will  be  compîeted 
in  another  volume,  Bound  in  the  best  style  of  cloth,  The  price  will  sooo 
be  announced  in  our  Church  papers. 
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